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PEEFACE 


AuBOCOH  thu  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations  appears 
m  two  volumes,  it  is  intendeJ  to  be  an  elementary 
book  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  study  Inter- 
national Law.  It  is  a  book  for  students  written  by 
a  teacher.  Tlie  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
GOinUiy  who  take  an  interest  in  Inteniational  Law 
an  not  jurists  and  have  no  legal  training,  as  my 
daaaes  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Politiftal  Science  (University  of  London)  show.  For 
this  reason,  in  lectures  as  well  as  in  a  treatise  on  the 
Iaw  uf  Nations,  certain  truisms  must  be  repeated 
again  and  agaui,  and  much  that  is  obvious  to  the 
uained  jurist  must,  to  insure  comprehension,  be 
pointed  oat  at  some  length. 

My  work  endeavours  to  give  a  complete  survey 
of  the  subject.  All  important  points  are  discussed, 
and  in  nute«  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  books 
irfaich  go  more  deeply  into  the  ^lubjet-t.  And  the 
U*t  of  treatises  as  well  as  monographs  printed  at 
the  rammenoement  of  each  u>pic  will,  I  hope,  be 
velrome  to  those  who  desire  to  look  up  a  parti- 
cular point.  There  ts  no  English  treatise  which 
proTides  such  a  bibliography.  Naturally,  my  c:ata- 
logne  is  not  exhaustive,  although  English,  French, 
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VUl  PREFACE 

German,  Italian,  Kussian,  Swiss,  Belgian,  Portuguese, 
American,  and  Spanish-American  authors  are  repre- 
sented.  And  as  a  rule  I  have  avoided  giving  refer- 
ences to  articles  contained  in  periodicals.  But  my 
readers  will  find  these  as  well  as  other  references 
in  the  books  quoted.  In  any  case  they  will  know 
where  to  find  something  on  any  subject  in  which 
they  take  a  special  interest.  That  I  have  everywhere 
quoted  Fhillimore,  Twiss,  and  Hall,  and  have  as 
regards  the  detail  of  many  points  referred  my  readers 
to  these  classics  of  international  jurisprudence,  was 
a  matter  of  course.  I  should,  however,  specially 
mention  that  I  had  to  quote  Hall's  treatise  in  its 
fourth  edition  (1895)  because  the  editor  of  the  fifth 
edition  has  abandoned  the  section-marks  (§§)  in  the 
divisions  of  the  book. 

I  have  tried  to  the  best  of  my  power  to  build  my 
system  and  my  doctrines  on  a  thorough  jurispru- 
dential,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  positive,  basis.  My 
definitions  are  as  sharp  as  possible.  Headers  may  be 
assured  that  those  definitions  in  my  book  which  are 
more  or  less  ambiguous  have  been  intentionally  so 
framed  because  the  actualities  on  which  they  are 
based  are  not  altogether  clear.  My  system  itself  is, 
I  hope,  lucid  in  its  arrangement  of  topics.  An  Intro- 
duction deals  with  the  Foundation  of  International 
Law  and  gives  a  sketch  of  its  Development  and 
Scientific  Treatment.  The  First  Fart  comprises  the 
whole  matter  concerning  the  Subjects  of  the  Law  of 
Nations — viz.  the  States  and  those  of  their  relations 
which  are  derived  from  their  very  membership  of  the 


Haiions.     The  Second  Part  deals  with  tlie 
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lely,  State  Terri- 


itious — nameJj 
.  Individuals. 
poMBH  OrgauB  for  their  International  Kelations,  these 
(kfvoi  are  treated  in  the  Third  Part.  The  Fourtli 
Put,  which  deals  with  International  Transactions, 
coDcIudes  the  firal  volume,  ext-ept  lor  an  Appendix 
conprinng  the  text  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 
llw  second  volume,  which  is  ready  in  the  draft  and 
lo  iriiicfa  readers  are  frequently  referred  in  the  notes 
in  this  first  volume,  will  appeal'  next  year  and  will 
deal  with  the  Settlement  of  International  DiHerencea, 
War,  and  Keulralit}'. 

Aj  regards  the  method  ptirsued,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  I  have  everywhere  endeavoured  to  let 
diflcKDces  of  opiuion  appear  in  a  clear  light.  It  is 
neoemrjr  that  thoHe  who  seek  inibnnation  In  a 
treatiae  Khould  find  an  upiidou  fur  their  guidance. 
For  this  reason  I  have  everywhere  tried  to  establish 
eitber  the  opinion  I  approve  or  my  own  opinion  as 
fimUj  a«  possible,  but  I  have  nearly  always  taken 
paina  to  put  other  opinions,  if  any,  before  my  readers. 
Hie  whole  work,  I  venture  to  hope,  contains  thone 
•Bggestive  and  convincing  qualities  which  are 
nquitcd  iu  a  txwk  for  students.  Yet  I  have,  on  the 
"ther  hand,  been  careful  to  avoid  pronouncing  rules 
a*  csubUshed  whit'h  are  not  yet  settled.  My  book 
ia  mi«ndKl  to  present  International  I^w  an  it  in,  not 
■  p»it  GOgfat  to  be. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

FOUNDATION  OF  TH£  LAW  OF  NATIONS 


The  Law  op  Nations  as  Law 

HklLpp.  14-16— Mftbe,  pp.  50-53 — Lawrence,  $$  1-3— Phjllimore. I., 
H  i-i  J— TwiM,  I.  a  104-s— Taylor,  S  2— WetUake,  I.  pp.  1-13— 
Walk«r,  Hiftory,  I.  jt  1-8— Halleck,  I.  pp.  46-SS— DUiuann,  ff  1-3 
— HaSter,  K  1-5— Holtiendorff  in  HolLzendorfi',  I.  pp.  19-26 — 
Nj«,  I.  pp.  1 33-43— Rivier,  I.  i  1— BonfilB,  Nos.  2&-31— Pradier- 
Fo<Wri.I.No«.i-i4— MaHenB.r.«  1-5— Fiore, I.  Nob.  186- zo8. 

I  I.  Law  of  Nations  or  International  Law  {Droit  conoep. 
das  ffena,  Volkerrecht)  is  the  name  for  the  body  of  Law  oi 
coftomary  and  conventional  rules  which  are  con-  *'"" 
Bidered  legally  binding  by  civilised  States  in  their 
intercoime  with  each  other.  Such  part  of  these 
rules  aa  is  binding  upon  all  the  civihsed  States 
without  exception  is  called  universal  International 
Iaw,  in  contradistinction  to  jtavHciilar  International 
Law,  which  is  binding  on  two  or  a  few  States  only. 
Bat  it  is  abo  necessary  to  distinguish  general  Inter- 
oatioiuJ  Law.  This  name  must  be  given  to  the 
body  of  such  rules  as  are  binding  upon  a  great  many 
Statei,  including  leading  Powers.  General  Intema- 
ticmal  Iaw,  as  for  instance  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of 
1856,  or  the  Hague  Regulations  of  1899  concerning 
the  Uw  of  warfare  on  laud,  has  a  tendency  to  become 
Burenal  International  Law. 

Intemauonal  Law  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
iMsd  in  modem  times  did  not  exist  during  antiquity 
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and  the  first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  in  its 
origm  essentially  a  product  of  Christian  civilisation, 
and  began  gradually  to  grow  from  the  second  half  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  owes  its  existence  as  a 
systematised  body  of  rules  to  the  Dutch  jurist  and 
statesman  Hugo  Ghx)tiu8,  whose  work  ^^  De  jure  beUi 
ac  pacis  libri  m"  appeared  in  1625  and  became  the 
foundation  of  all  later  development. 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  for  the  intercourse  of 
States  with  one  another,  not  a  law  for  individuals.  As, 
however,  there  cannot  be  a  sovereign  authority  above 
the  single  sovereign  states,  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a 
law  between^  not  above,  the  single  States,  and  is,  there- 
fore, since  Bentham,  also  called  ^*  International  Law." 
As  the  distinction  of  Bentham  between  Interna- ^ 
tional  Law  public  and  private  has  been  generally 
accepted,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that  only  the 
so-called  public  International  Law,  which  is  identical 
with  the  Law  of  Nations,  is  International  Law,  where- 
as the  so-called  private  International  Law  is  not. 
The  latter  concerns  such  matters  as  fall  at  the  same 
time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  different 
States.      And  as  the  Municipal  Laws  of  different 
States  are  frequently  in  conflict  with  each  other 
respecting  such  matters,  jurists  belonging  to  different 
countries  endeavour  to  find  a  body  of  principles 
according  to  which  such  conflicts  can  be  avoided. 
§  2.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  science  of 
Fore*  of    the  Law  of  Nations  the  question  has  been  discussed 
Ni!£n«^^  whether  the  rules  of  International  Law  can  be  called 
oontotud.  legally  binding.    Hobbes^  already  and  Pufendprf* 
had  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.    And 
during    the    nineteenth    century  Austin^  and    his 

^  Da  Give,  XFV.  4.  11. 0.  iiL  S  22. 

*  D«  Jur«  Katurs  at  GeDtimn,       *  Lectures  cm  Jiuiipnideiioe,VI 
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T^tlowera  take  up  ilie  same  attitude.  They  define 
^^  as  a  body  of  rules  for  human  conduct  set  and 
^forced  by  a  sovereign  political  authority.  If 
'Jvdeed  this  definition  of  law  be  correct,  the  Law  of 
Nations  cannot  lie  called  law.  For  International 
Law  is  a  body  of  rules  for  the  relations  of  Sovereign 
States  between  one  another.  And  there  is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  sovereign  political  authority  above  the 
Sovereign  States  which  could  enforce  such  rules.  But 
diis  deGnitJon  of  law  is  not  correct.  It  covers  only  the 
written  or  ntatute  law  within  a  State,  that  part  of  the 
Hanicipal  Law  which  is  expressly  made  by  statutes 
of  Parliament  in  a  constitutional  State  or  by  some 
•overeigii  authority  in  a  non-constitutional  State.  It 
doei  nut  cover  that  part  of  Municipal  Law  wliich  is 
caQed  unwritten  or  customary  law.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  conununity  and  no  State  in  the  world  which 
ooold  exist  with  written  law  only.  Everywhere 
there  Is  customary  law  in  existence  besides  the 
writlen  law.  This  customary  law  was  never  ex- 
preaily  enacted  by  any  law -giving  body,  or  it  would 
not  be  merely  customary  law.  Those  who  define 
law  as  rules  set  and  enforced  by  a  sovereign  political 
authority  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  customary 
k».  Bat  they  maintain  that  the  customary  law  has 
Uw  duracter  of  law  only  through  the  indirect 
raoogidtion  on  the  part  of  the  State  which  is  to  be 
Ebond  in  the  fact  that  courts  of  justice  apply  the 
cuMonury  in  the  same  way  as  the  written  law,  and 
that  the  State  does  not  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 
Thia  is,  however,  nothing  else  than  a  fiction.  Courts 
of  juitii-e  having  no  law-giving  power  could  not  recog- 
use  unwritten  rules  as  law  if  these  rules  were  not  law 
before  that  recognition,  and  States  recognise  unwrit- 
Icn  rules  as  law  only  because  courts  of  justice  do  so. 
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^_  §  3.  For  the  purpose  of  finding  a  correct  defini- 

Boiifof  tion  of  law  it  is  indispensable  to  compare  morali^  and 
^^'  law  with  each  other,  for  both  lay  down  roles,  uid  to 
a  great  extent  the  same  rules,  for  human  conduct. 
Now  the  characteristic  of  rules  of  morality  is 
that  they  apply  to  conscience,  and  to  conscience 
only.  An  act  loses  all  value  before  the  tribunal  of 
morality,  if  it  was  not  done  out  of  free  will  and 
conscientiousness,  but  was  enforced  by  some  external 
power  or  was  done  out  of  some  consideration  which 
lies  without  the  boundaries  of  conscience.  Thus, 
a  man  who  gives  money  to  the  hospitals  for  the 
purpose  that  his  name  shall  come  before  the  public 
does  not  act  morally,  and  his  deed  is  not  a  moral 
one,  though  it  appears  to  be  one  outwardly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  characteristic  of  rules  of  law  is  that 
they  shall  eventually  be  enforced  by  external  power.^ 
Bules  of  law  apply,  of  course,  to  conscience  quite  as 
much  as  rules  of  morality.  But  the  latter  require 
to  be  enforced  by  the  internal  power  of  conscience 
only,  whereas  the  former  require  to  be  enforced  by 
some  external  power.  When,  to  give  an  illustrative 
example,  morality  commands  you  to  pay  your  debts, 
it  hopes  that  your  conscience  will  make  you  pay 
yoiur  debts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  gives  the 
same  command,  it  hopes  that,  if  the  conscience  has 
not  sufficient  power  to  make  you  pay  your  debts, 
the  fact  that,  if  you  will  not  pay,  the  bailiff  will 
come  into  your  house,  will  do  so. 
2^^.  §  4.    If   these    are    the  characteristic    signs    of 

l^^riiT  ^^^^^y  ^^d  ^f  ^^^9  ^^  ^^^  justified  in  stating  the 
Boi  iMen.  principle :  A  rule  is    a    rule    of   morality,  if  by 

uM  for 

^  WMtkka,    ChApten,  j^    12,    mondiijr>  and   Twin»  I.   {  105 
SMQMi  to  make  the  saina  msiine-    adopto  li  e9pre89i$  verbit. 
tion  between  roles  of  law  and  of 
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•CKDoe  and  to  conscience  only ;  whereas,  on  the  other  ot  Iaw. 
lund,  a  rule  is  a  rule  of  law,  if  by  common  consent 
of  the  community  it  shall  eventually  be  enforced  by 
extonal  power.  Without  some  kind  both  of  morality 
and  law,  no  community  has  ever  existed  or  could 
posmbly  exist.  But  there  need  not  be,  at  least  not 
Mnong  primitive  communities,  a  law-giving  authority 
within  a  community.  Just  as  the  rules  of  morality 
ire  growing  through  the  influence  of  many  different 
hctors,  so  the  law  can  grow  without  being  expressly 
laid  down  and  set  by  a  law-giving  authority.  Wher- 
tver  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  primitive 
conunuiuty,  we  find  that  some  of  its  rules  for  human 
conduct  apply  to  conscience  only,  whereas  others  shall 
bjr  common  consent  of  the  community  be  enforced  ; 
ihe  former  are  rules  of  morality  only,  whereas  the 
Iatt«r  are  rules  of  law.  For  the  existence  of  law 
neitber  a  law-giving  authority  nor  courts  of  justice 
aie  essential.  Whenever  a  question  of  law  arises 
in  a  primitive  community,  it  is  the  community  itself 
and  not  a  court  which  decides  it.  Of  course,  when 
a  community  is  growing  out  of  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  its  existence  and  becomes  more  and  more  so 
snlarged  that  it  turns  into  a  State  in  the  sense  proper 
of  the  term,  the  necessities  of  life  and  altered  cir- 
cttmBtanoes  of  existence  do  not  allow  the  community 
itadf  any  longer  to  do  anything  and  everything. 
And  the  law  can  now  no  longer  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  different  factors  which  make  it  grow 
gradu«Uy  from  case  to  case.  A  law-giving  authority 
is  now  just  aa  much  wanted  as  a  governing  authority. 
It  ia  for  this  reason  that  we  6nd  iu  every  State  a 
Goremmeut,  which  makes  and  enforces  laws,  and 
coorui  of  joatice,  which  administer  the  laws. 
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However,  if  we  ask  whence  does  the  power  of  the 
Oovemment  to  make  and  enforce  laws  come,  there 
is  no  other  answer  than  this :  From  the  common 
consent  of  the  community.  Thus  in  this  country 
Parliament  is  the  law-making  body  by  common  con- 
sent. An  Act  of  Parliament  is  law,  because  the 
common  consent  of  Great  Britain  is  behind  it.  That 
Parliament  has  law-making  authority  is  law  itself, 
but  unwritten  and  customary  law.  Thus  the  very 
important  fact  comes  to  light  that  all  statute  or 
written  law  is  based  on  unwritten  law  in  so  far  as 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  Statute  Law  is  given 
to  Parliament  by  unwritten  law.  It  is  the  common 
consent  of  the  British  people  that  Parliament  shall 
have  the  power  of  making  rules  which  shall  be  en- 
forced by  external  power.  But  besides  the  statute 
laws  made  by  Parliament  there  exist  and  are  con- 
stantly growing  other  laws,  unwritten^r  customaiy 
laws,  which  are  day  by  day  recognised  through 
courts  of  justice. 
Dtflaiiioa  §  5.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  these  previous 
BaMBiiia  investigations  we  are  now  able  to  give  a  definition  of 
25^  ^  law.  We  may  say  that  law  is  a  body  of  rules  for 
Law.  human  conduct  wiMn  a  community  which  by  common 
y  consent  of  this  community  shall  be  enforced  by  external 
power. 

The  ^sential  conditions  of  the  existence  of  law 
are,  therefore,  threefold.  There  must,  first,  be  a 
community.  There  must,  secondly,  be  a  body  of  rules 
for  human  conduct  within  that  community.  And 
there  must,  thirdly,  be  a  common  consent  of  that 
community  that  diese  rules  shall  be  enforced  by 
external  power.  It  is  not  an  essential  condition  mther 
that  the  respective  rules  of  conduct  must  be  written 
rules,  or  that  there  should  be  a  law-making  authority 
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or  a  law-admimstering  court  within  the  respective 
community.  And  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  find  this 
definition  of  law  correct,  and  accept  these  three 
essential  conditions  of  law,  the  existence  of  law  is  not 
limited  to  the  State  community  only,  but  is  to  be 
foand  everywhere  where  there  is  a  community.  The 
best  example  of  the  existence  of  law  outside  the  State 
b  the  law  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  so- 
called  Canon  Law.  This  Church  is  an  organised 
community  whose  members  are  dispersed  over  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  earth.  They  consider  them- 
■elvae  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Canon  Law,  although 
there  is  do  sovereign  political  authority  that  sets  and 
enforces  those  rules,  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  and 
priests  being  a  religious  autliority  oiUy.  But  there 
ia  an  external  power  through  which  the  rules  of  the 
Canon  Law  are  enforced — namely,  the  punialunents  of 
the  Canon  Law,  such  as  excommunication,  refusal  of 
•acraments,  and  the  like.  And  the  rule^  of  the  Canon 
Iaw  are  in  this  way  enforced  by  common  consent  of 
the  whole  Boman  Catholic  community. 

§  6.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  that,  if  there  is 
law  to  be  found  in  every  community,  law  in  this 
meaning  must  not  be  identiSed  with  the  law  of  States, 
the  sf^called  Municipal  Law,'  just  as  the  conception 
of  State  must  not  be  identified  with  the  conception  of 
otCDiDUnity.  The  conception  of  community  is  a  wider 
one  than  the  conception  of  state.  A  State  is  a  com- 
wtnitj,  but  not  every  community  is  a  State.  like- 
ft  the  conception  of  taw  pure  and  simple  is  a  wider 

1  that  of  Municipal  Law.    Municipal  Law  is 
,  bat   not  ever)'  law  is  Municipal  Law,  as,  for 

,  the  Canon  IjAW  is  not.     Municipal  Law  is  a 
lhi>    book    tha    StaW  Uw  In  contndutinction  lo 
.  at  Law  "  U  mftdi)    Internfttionkl  Law. 
■M  «l  h  Ifc*  Miwe  of  luUoiul  or 
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narrower  conception  than  law  pure  and  simple.  The 
body  of  rules  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Nations 
might,  therefore,  be  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  although  it  might  not  possess  the  characteristics 
of  Municipal  Law.  To  make  sure  whether  the  Law 
of  Nations  is  or  is  not  law,  we  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  three  essential  conditions  of  the  existence 
of  law  are  to  be  found  in  the  Law  of  Nations. 
^«  .,  §  7.  As  the  first  condition  is  the  existence  of  a 

"Family  .  .  •  • 

oiNa-       commumty,  the  question  anses,  whether  an  mter- 
5^.  •    national  community  exists  whose  law  could  be  the 
mnnity.     La^    of   Nations.      Before    this    question    can   be 
answered,   the  conception  of  community  must  be 
defined.    A  community  may  be  said  to  be  the  body 
of  a  number  of   individuals  more  or  less  bound  ^ 
together  through  such  common  interests  as  create  a 
constant  and  manifold  intercourse  between  the  single 
individuals.    This   definition  of   community  covers 
not  only  a  community  of  individual  men,  but  also 
a    community  of  individual    commimities  such  as 
individual  States.     A  Confederation  of  States  is  a 
community  of  States.    But  is  there  a  universal  inter- 
national community  of  all  individual  States  in  exist- 
ence?   This  question  is  decidedly  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  as  far  as  the  States  of  the  civilised 
world  are  concerned.     Innumerable  are  the  interests 
which  knit  all  the  mdividual  civiUsed  States  together 
and  which  create  constant  intercourse  between  these 
States  as  well  as  between  their  subjects.    As  the 
civilised  States  are,  with  only   a  few  exceptions. 
Christian  States,  there  are  already  religious  ideas 
which  wind  a  band  around  them.    There  are,  further, 
science  and  art,  which  are  by  their  nature  to  a  great 
extent  international,  and  which  create  a  constant 
exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  between  the  subjects 
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of  the  different  States.  Of  the  greatest  importance 
are,  however,  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade.  It  is 
totally  impossible  even  for  the  largest  empire  to 
produce  everything  its  subjects  want.  Therefore, 
the  productions  of  ^riculture  and  industry  of  the 
different  States  must  be  exchanged  with  each  other, 
ind  it  is  for  this  reason  that  international  trade  is  an 
unequalled  factor  for  the  welfare  of  every  civilised 
State.  Even  in  antiquity,  when  every  State  tried  to 
be  a  world  in  itself,  States  did  not  and  could  not 
exist  without  some  sort  of  international  trade.  It  is 
international  trade  which  has  created  navigation  on  the 
high  seas  and  on  the  rivers  flowing  through  different 
States.  It  is,  again,  international  trade  which  has 
called  into  existence  the  nets  of  railways  covering 
the  contiueuts,  the  international  postal  and  tele- 
graphic arrangements,  the  Transatlantic  telegraphic 
cables. 

The  manifold  interests  which  knit  all  the  civilised 
Slates  together  and  create  a  constant  intercourse 
between  one  another,  have  long  since  brought  about 
ibe  necessity  that  these  States  should  have  one  or 
more  official  representatives  living  abroad.  Thus 
we  find  everywhere  foreign  ambassadors  and  con- 
lak.  They  are  the  agents  who  further  the  current 
stream  of  transactions  between  the  Grovemments  of 
the  different  States.  A  number  of  International 
Offices,  International  Bureaux,  International  Com- 
nusoons  have  permanently  been  appointed  for  the 
adminutntion  of  international  business.  And  from 
time  to  time  special  international  conferences  and 
coDgresses  of  delegates  of  the  different  States  are 
coDToked  for  discussing  and  settUng  matters  inter- 
national.  Though  the  individual  States  are  sovereign 
and  independent  of  each  other,  though  there  is  no 
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international  Government  above  the  national  ones, 
though  there  is  no  central  political  authority  to  which 
the  different  States  are  subjected,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing mightier  than  all  the  powerful  separating 
factors :  namely,  the  common  interests.  And  these 
conmion  interests  and  the  necessary  intercourse 
which  serves  these  interests,  unite  the  separate  States 
into  an  indivisible  community.  For  many  hundreds 
of  years  this  community  has  been  called  '^  Family  of 
Nations  "  or  "  Society  of  Nations." 
The  §  8.  Thus  the  first    essential  condition  for  the 

of^Na-  ^    existence  of  law  is  a  reality.     The  single  States 
^^^'^*    make  altogether  a  body  of  States,  a  community  of 
ni^^th    individual  States.    But  the  second  condition  cannot 
Condnot    be  denied  either.    For  hundreds  of  years  more  and 
more  rules  have  ^own  up  for  the  conduct  of  the 
States  between  each  other.    These  rules  are  to  a 
great  extent  customary  rules.    But  side  by  side  with 
these  customary  and  unwritten  rules  more  and  more 
written    rules    are   daUy  created    by  international 
agreements.      The    so-called    Law    ot    Nations    is 
nothing  else  than  a  body  of  customary  and  conven- 
tional rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
States  with  each  other. 
Ezienifti        §  o.  But  how  do  matters  stand  concerning  the 
the  En-     third  essential  condition  for  the  existence  of  law  ? 
Jyj^*^  Is  there  a  common  consent  of  the  community  of 
inieniA.     States  that  the  rules  of  international  conduct  shall  be 
Condiwt    enforced  by  external  power  ?    There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  this  question  must  be  affirma- 
tively answered,  although  there  is  no  central  authority 
to  enforce  those  rules.     The  heads  of  the  civilised 
States,  their  Governments,  their  Parliaments,  and 
public  opinion  of  the  whole  of  civilised  humanity, 
agree  and  consent  that  the  body  of  rules  of  inter- 
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nauooal  conduct  which  is  called  the  Law  of  Nations 
■bsll  be  enforced  by  external  power,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  rules  of  international  morality  and  courtesy, 
which  are  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  conscience 
of  nations.  And  in  the  necessary  absence  of  a 
central  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  the  States  have  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Self-help  and  the  help  of 
the  other  States  which  sympathise  with  the  wronged 
ODB  are  the  means  by  which  the  rules  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  can  be  and  actually  are  enforced.  It  is  true 
that  these  means  have  many  disadvantages,  but  they 
are  means  which  have  the  character  of  external 
power.  Compared  with  Municipal  Law  and  the 
mei&s  at  disposal  for  its  enforcement,  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  certainly  the  weaker  of  the  two.  A  law 
n  the  stronger,  the  more  guarantees  are  given  that  it 
can  and  will  be  enforced.  Thus,  the  law  of  a  State 
which  u  governed  by  an  uncorrupt  Ooveniment  and 
the  courts  of  which  are  not  venal  is  stronger  than 
the  law  of  a  State  which  has  a  corrupt  Government 
and  venal  judges.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  Law 
of  Nations  must  be  a  weaker  law  than  Municipal 
Iaw,  as  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  international 
Ooveniment  above  the  national  ones  which  could 
enfince  the  rules  of  International  Law  in  the  same 
way  as  a  national  Government  enforces  the  rules  of 
its  Municipal  I^w.  But  a  weak  law  is  nevertheless 
■till  law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations  is  by  no  means  so 
weak  a  law  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be. 

§  10.  The  fact  is  that  theorists  only  are  divided  rnwUM 
cooceming  the  cliaracter  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  tamu 
real  law.     In  practice  International  Law  is  constantly  ?^*""' 
racogniahed  as  law.    The  Governments  and  Farlia- 
BMita  of  the  diflerent  States  are  of  opinion  that  they 
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we  legally^  not  morally  only,  bound  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  idthough  they  cannot  be  forced  to  go  before 
a  court  m  case  they  are  accused  of  having  violated 
it.  Likewise,  public  opinion  of  all  civilised  States  con- 
siders every  State  legally  bound  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  not  taking  notice  of  the 
opinion  of  those  theorists  who  maintain  that  the  Law 
of  Nations  does  not  bear  the  character  of  real  law. 
And  the  different  States  not  only  recognise  the  rules 
of  International  Law  as  legally  binding  in  innume- 
rable treaties  and  emphasise  every  day  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  law  between  themselves.  They  moreover 
recognise  this  law  by  their  Municipal  Laws  prdering 
their  oflScials,  their  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and 
their  subjects  to  take  up ,  such  an  attitude  as  is  in 
conformity  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  their  Sove- 
reign by  Uie  Law  of  Nations. "  K  a  violation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  occurs  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
State,  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,  as  well 
as  the  Governments  of  other  States,  stigmatise  such 
violation  as  a  violation  of  law  pure  and  simple. 
And  countless  treaties  concerning  trade,  navigation, 
post,  telegraphy,  copyright,  extradition,  and  many 
other  objects  exist  between  civilised  States,  which 
treaties  altogether  rest  on  the  existence  of  a  law 
between  the  States,  presuppose  such  a  law,  and  con- 
tribute through  their  very  existence  to  the  develop- 
ment and  the  growth  of  such  a  law. 

Violations  of  this  law  are  certainly  frequent.  But 
the  violators  always  try  to  prove  that  their  acts  do 
not  contain  a  violation,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to 
act  as  they  do  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
or  at  least  that  no  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
against  their  acts.  Has  ever  a  State  confessed  that  it 
was  going  to  break  the  Law  of  Nations  or  that  it 
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ever  did  so  ?  The  fact  is  tliat  States,  in  breaking 
the  Law  of  Nations,  never  deny  its  existence,  but 
rect^nise  its  existence  through  the  endeavour  to 
interpret  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Guch  a  way  as  is 
bvourable  to  their  act. 


n 

Basis  of  tub  Law  op  Nations 

§  1 1 .  If  law  is,  as  defined  above  (§  5),  a  body  of  Common 
rules  for  human  ootidiict  within  a  community  which  tbe  B«sis 
by  common  consent  of  this  eonununity  shall  be  en-  "'  ^*"*' 
forced  through  external  power,  common  consent  is 
the  basis  of  all  law.  What,  now,  does  the  terra 
"  oonunon  consent "  mean  ?  If  it  meant  that  all  the 
individuals  who  are  members  of  a  community  must 
at  every  moment  of  their  existence  expressly  consent 
to  every  point  of  law,  such  common  consent  would 
nerer  be  a  fact.  The  individuals,  who  are  the 
numbers  of  a  community,  are  successively  boni  into 
it,  grow  into  it  together  with  the  growth  of  their 
intellect  during  adolescence,  and  die  away  successively 
to  make  room  for  others.  The  community  remains 
unaUered,  although  a  constant  change  takes  place  in 
its  members.  "  Common  consent  "  can  therefore  only 
mean  tbe  express  or  tacit  consent  of  such  an  over- 
wfadming  majority  of  the  members  that  those  who 
ilif  riT  are  of  no  importance  whatever  atul  disappear 
totally  from  the  ^new  of  one  who  looks  for  the  will 
of  tbe  community  as  an  entity  in  contradistinction 
to  iU  nn^e  members.  The  question  where  such  a 
oomiiKm  consent  is  to  be  stated,  is  not  a  question  of 
theory,  but  of  fact  only.  It  is  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion and  appreciation,  and  not  of  logical  and  mathe- 
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matical  decision,  just  as  the  celebrated  question, 
how  many  grains  make  a  heap  ?    Those  legal  rules 
which  come  down  from  ancestors  to  their  descendants 
remain  law  so  long  only  as  they  are  supported  by 
common  consent  of  these  descendants.    New  rules 
can  only  become  law  if  they  find  common  consent 
on  the  part  of  those  who  constitute  the  community 
at  the  time.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  custom  is  at 
the  backgh)und  of  all  law,  whether  written  or  un- 
written. 
Cknmnon        §  12.  What  has  been_  Stated  with  regard  to  law 
of  ti^      pure  and  simple  applies  also  to  the  Law  of  Nations. 
NaSSs^'  However,   the  community  for  which  this  Law  of 
theBaiii   Nations  is  authoritative  consists  not  of  individual 
national    human  beings,  but  of  individual  States.    And  where- 
^^*         as  in  communities  consisting  of  individual  human 
beings  there  is  a  constant  and  gradual  change  of 
the  members  through  birth,  death,  emigration,  and 
immigration,  the  Family  of  Nations  is  a  community 
within  which  no  such  constant  change  takes  place, 
although  now  and  then  a  member  disappears  and 
a  new  member    steps    in.     The  members  of   the 
Family  of  Nations  are  therefore  not  bom  into  that 
community  and  they  do  not  grow  into  it.    New 
members  are  simply  received  into  it  through  express 
or  tacit  recognition.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
scrutinise  more  closely  the  common  consent  of  the 
States,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  customary  rules  of  this  law  have  grown 
up  by  common  consent  of  the  States — ^that  is,  the 
d^erent  States  have  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
includes  their  tacit  consent  to  these  rules.  As  far 
as  the  process  of  the  growth  of  a  usage  and  its 
turning  into  a  custom  can  be  traced  back,  customaiy 
rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  came  into  existence 
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in  the  following  way.  The  intercourse  of  States 
with  each  other  necessitated  some  rules  of  inter- 
DAtiofial  conduct.  Single  usages,  therefore,  gradually 
grew  up,  the  different  States  acting  in  the  same  or  in 
1  Bunilar  way  when  an  occasion  arose.  As  some 
rales  of  international  conduct  were  from  the  end  of 
Uie  Middle  Ages  urgently  wanted,  the  theory  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  prepared  the  ground  for  their  growth 
by  constructing  certain  rules  on  the  basis  of  religious, 
moral,  rational,  and  historical  reflections.  Hugo 
Grotius's  work, "De  jure  belli  ac  pacis  libri  III"  (1625), 
oflered  a  sj'stematised  body  of  rules,  which  recom- 
mended themselves  so  much  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  time  that  they  became  the  basis  of  the  following 
derelopment.  Without  the  conviction  of  the  Govem- 
mentB  and  of  public  opinion  of  the  civilised  States 
that  there  ought  to  be  legally  binding  rules  for 
international  conduct,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the 
Slates  by  their  interests  and  the  necessity  for  the 
gramh  of  such  rules,  the  latter  would  never  have 
grown  up.  When  afterwards  it  became  apparent 
that  customs  and  usages  alone  were  not  sutBcient 
or  not  suiBciently  clear,  new  rules  were  created 
dtrongh  treaties  being  concluded  which  laid  down 
raise  for  future  international  conduct.  Thus  con- 
notaonal  rules  gradually  grew  up  side  by  side  with 
customary  ntles. 

New  States  which  came  into  existence  and  were 
through  express  or  tacit  recognition  admitted  into 
the  Family  of  Nations  thereby  consented  to  the 
body  of  rules  for  international  conduct  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  their  admittance.  It  is  therefore  not 
to  prove  for  every  single  rule  of  Liter- 
I  Law  that  every  single  member  of  the  Family 
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of  Nations  consented  to  it.  No  single  State  can  say 
on  its  admittance  into  the  Family  of  Nations  that 
it  desires  to  be  subjected  to  such  and  such  a  rule  of 
International  Law,  and  not  to  others.  The  admit- 
tance includes  the  duty  to  submit  to  all  the  existing 
rules,  with  the  only  exception  of  those  which,  such 
as  the  niles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  instance, 
are  specially  stipulated  for  such  States  only  as  have 
concluded  or  later  on  acceded  to  a  certain  inter- 
national treaty  containing  the  respective  ruleO 

On  the  other  hand,  no  State  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Family  of  Nations  can  at  some  time  or 
another  declare  that  it  will  in  future  no  longer 
submit  to  a  certain  recognised  rule  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  The  body  of  the  rules  of  this  law  can  be 
altered  by  common  consent  only,  not  by  a  unilateral 
declaration  on  the  part  of  one  State.  This  applies 
not  only  to  customary  rules,  but  also  to  such  con- 
ventional rules  as  have  been  called  into  existence 
through  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
permanent  mode  of  future  international  conduct 
without  a  right  of  the  signatory  powers  to  give 
notice  of  withdrawal.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a 
violation  of  International  Law  on  the  part  of  a 
signatory  Power  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856 
to  declare  that  it  would  cease  to  be  a  party.  But 
it'  must  be  emphasised  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
such  conventional  rules  as  are  stipulated  by  a  treaty 
which  expressly  reserves  the  right  to  the  signatory 
Powers  to  give  notice. 
statM  the  §  13*  Since  the  Law  of  Nations  is  based  on  the 
SrSeilw  common  consent  of  individual  States,  and  not  of 
of  NfttionB.  individual  human  beings.  States  solely  and  exclusively 
are  the  subjects  of  International  Law^  This  means 
that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  for  the  international 
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t  of  States,  and  not  of  their  citizens.  Subjects 
'  rights  and  duties  arising  from  the  Law  of 
are  States  solely  and  exclusively.  An  in- 
dlvidtial  human  being,  such  as  a  king  or  an  ambas- 
sador for  example,  is  never  directly  a  subject  of  Inter- 
national liaw.  Therefore,  ail  rights  which  might 
neceasarily  be  granted  to  an  individual  human  being 
according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  are  not  inter- 
national rights,  but  rights  granted  by  Municipal  Law 
in  accordance  with  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  respec- 
tive State  by  International  Law.  Likewise,  all  duties 
which  might  necessarily  be  imposed  upon  individual 
hanuD  beings  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  are  not 
international  duties,  but  duties  imposed  by  Municipal 
Law  in  accordance  with  a  right  granted  to  or  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  respective  State  by  International  Law. 
Thus  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador  are  granted  to 
him  by  tlie  Municipal  Law  of  the  State  to  which  he 
is  aocTedited,  but  such  State  has  the  duty  to  grant 
time  privileges  according  to  International  Law. 
Xhna,  further,  the  duties  incumbent  upon  oEGcials 
)  rabjects  of  neutral  States  in  time  of  war  are 
I  upon  them  by  the  Municipal  Law  of  their 
■  Scat«8,  but  these  States  have,  according  to  Inter- 
".  Law,  the  duty  of  imposing  the  respective 
I  upon  their  officials  and  citizens.' 
{14.  ^oe  the  Law  of  Nations  is  based  on  the  Eqiuiit^ 
I  oonsent  of  States  as  sovereign  communities,  ^oe^'rom 


other   an 


I  of  the    foot  It  ehould,  however,  already    be 

laLawof  NsUoQs  inirntioncd  here  that  this  BMertion 

i^ttj  ii  m>  gre&t  U  even  nowndftyi  itill  sotnetunei 

£lw  b  DMMMry    to  conlrodictcd ;    tee,  (or   inituice, 

at    n^kin  K&ulmuin,  Dia  BMhtalcrmft  dM 

Sm,  for  Intvmalionklen     lUohU    (1899J, 

'.  fl  389,  344,  384.  p<unm. 
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States  are  by  their  nature  certainly  not  equal  as 
regards  power,  extent,  constitution,  and  the  like.  But 
as  members  of  the  community  of  nations  they  are 
equals,  whatever  differences  between  them  may  other- 
wise exist.  This  is  a  consequence  of  their  sovereignty 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law 
between,  not  above,  the  States.^ 


m 

Sources  of  the  Law  of  Nations 

Hall,  pp.  5-14 — Maine,  pp.  1-25 — ^Lawrence,  $$  61-66 — FhiUimore,  L 
$$  17-33— TwiBs,  !•  $$  82-103— Taylor,  JJ  30-36— Westlake,  I. 
pp.  14-19 — ^Wheaion,  $  15 — ^Halleok,  I.  pp.  55-^4 — Ullmaim,  $  7 — 
Hefifter,  $  3 — ^Holtzendorff  in  Holtzendorff,  I.  pp.  79-158 — Bivieri 
I.  $  2— Nys,  I.  pp.  144-165— Bonfils,  Nob,  45-63— Pradier-Fod^r^,  I. 
Nob.  24-35 — Martens,  I.  $  43— Fiore,  I.  Nob.  224-238 — Galvo,  L 
SS  27-38 — ^Bergbohm,  "  SiaatBvertrfige  and  Gesetze  alB  Quellen  des 
VolkerrechtB  "  (1877)— Jellinek,  <*  Die  reohtliohe  Natnr  der  Staato* 
vertrftge"  (1880). 

Sooiee  in  §  15-  The  difierent  writers  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
SSSmto  disagree  widely  with  regard  to  kinds  and  numbers 
^'^^  of  sources  of  this  law.  The  fact  is  that  the  term 
^^  source  of  law  "  is  made  use  of  in  different  meanings 
by  the  different  writers  on  International  Law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  writers  confound  the  concep- 
tion of  *'  source  "  with  that  of  "  cause,"  and  through 
this  mistake  come  to  a  standpoint  from  which  certain 
factors  which  influence  the  growth  of  International 
Law  appear  as  sources  of  rules  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  This  mistake  can  be  avoided  by  going 
back  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  source "  in  general. 
Source  means  a  spring  or  well,  and  has  to  be  defined 

^  See  below,  $$  11 5-1 16,  where  it  will  also  be  shown  that  not-full 

the  leffal  equality  of   States   in  Sovereign  States  are  not  equals  to 

contraoistinction  to  their  political  fall  Sovereign  States, 
inequality  is  discussed,  and  where 
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18  the  rising  from  the  ground  of  a  stream  of  water. 
When  we  see  a  stream  of  water  and  want  to  know 
whence  it  comes,  we  follow  the  stream  upwards 
ontil  we  come  to  the  spot  where  it  rises  naturally 
from  the  ground.  On  that  spot,  we  say,  is  the  source 
of  the  stream  of  water.  We  know  very  well  that 
thin  iource  is  not  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
•tream  of  water.  Source  signifies  only  the  natural 
^^Bs  of  water  from  a  certain  spot  of  the  ground, 
^H^rer  natural  causes  there  maybe  for  that  rising. 
Ww  Apply  tKe  conception  of  source  in  this  meaning 
to  the  term  "  source  of  law,"  the  confusion  of  source 
with  cause  camiot  arise.  Just  as  we  see  streams  of 
water  running  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  we 
■e,  as  it  were,  streams  of  rules  running  over  the 
area  of  law.  And  if  we  want  to  know  whence 
these  roles  come,  we  have  to  follow  these  streams 
opwardfl  until  we  come  to  their  beginning.  Where 
we  find  that  such  rules  rise  Into  existence,  there 
if  the  source  of  them.  Of  course,  rules  of  law  do 
not  rise  from  a  spot  on  the  ground  as  water  does; 
they  rise  from  facts  in  the  historical  development  of  a 
txanmomty.  Tlius  in  this  country  a  goo<l  many  rules 
of  law  rise  everj*  year  from  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 
"Scmroe  of  Law  *'  is  therefore  the  name  for  an 
hiitorical  fact  out  of  which  rules  of  conduct  rise  into 
enMenoe  and  legal  force. 

$  l6.  As  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  the  me  two 
oommon  consent  of  the  member  States  of  the  FamUy  ^^^  "' 
of  Ibtians,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  exist,  and  can  nntioui 
only  exist,  as  many  sources  of  Intemational  Law  as 
thtfe  are  facts  thnmgh  which  sucli  a  common  con- 
sent aui  possibly  come  into  existence.     Of  such  facts 
then  are  only  two-    A  State  may,  just  as  an  indi- 
ridualf  give  its  consent  either  dire^rtly  by  an  express 
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declaration  or  tacitly  by  conduct  which  it  would  not 
follow  in  case  it  did  not  consent.  The  sources  of 
International  Law  are  therefore  twofold — ^namely  : 
(i)  express  consent,  which  is  given  when  States  con- 
clude a  treaty  stipulating  certain  rules  for  the  future 
international  conduct  of  the  parties;  (2)  tacit  consent, 
which  is  given  through  States  having  adopted  the 
custom  of  submittmg  to  certain  rules  of  international 
conduct.  Treaties  and  custom  are,  therefore,  ex- 
clusively ^  the  sources  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Castomin  §  17.  Custom  is  the  older  and  the  original  source 
iinetion  to  of  Litematioual  Law  in  particular  as  well  as  of  law 
Usage.  jjj  general.  Custom  must  not  be  confounded  with 
usage.  In  every-day  life  and  language  both  terms 
are  used  synonymously,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
jurist  they  have  two  distinctly  different  meanings. 
Jurists  speak  of  a  custom,  when  a  clear  and  con- 
tinuous habit  of  doing  certain  actions  has  grown  up 
under  the  aegis  of  the  convjction  that  these  actions 
are  legally  necessary  or  legally  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  jurists  speak  of  a  usage,  when  a  habit  of  doing 
certain  actions  has  grown  up  without  there  being  the 
conviction  of  their  legal  character.  Thus  the  term 
"  custom  "  is  in  juristic  language  a  narrower  concep- 
tion than  the  term  "usage,"  as  a  certain  conduct 
may  be  usual  without  being  customary.  A  certwn 
conduct  of  States  concerning  their  international 
relations  may  therefore  be  usual  without  being  the 
outcome  of  customary  International  Law. 

As  usages  have  a  tendency  to  become  custom,  the 
question  presents  itself,  at  what  time  a  usage  turns 

^  Westlake,  I.  p.  i^,  states  cos-  agree  to  reason  being  a  souree. 

torn  and  reason  to  be  the  sonroes  of  Beason  is  a  means  of  mterpreting 

International  Law.    Why  he  does  law,  but  it  cannot  oaU  law  into 

not  recognise  treaties  as  a  source,  existence. 
I  cannot  understand,  and  I  cannot 
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iato  a  custom.  This  question  is  one  of  fact,  not  of 
theon*.  All  that  theory  can  point  out  is  this : 
Wherever  and  as  soon  as  a  certain  frequently  adopted 
inieroational  conduct  of  States  is  considered  legally 
neceBnary  or  legally  right,  the  rule,  which  may  be 
absiracted  from  such  conduct,  is  a  rule  of  customary 
International  Law. 

4  18.  Treaties  are  the  second  source  of  Inter-  TimtieB 
national  Law,  and  a  source  wliich  has  of  late  become  oi  inter" 
of  the  jrreatest  importance.  As  treaties  may  be  ^^^ 
concluded  for  innumerable  purposes,'  it  is  necessary 
to  emphasise  that  such  treaties  only  are  a  source  of 
International  Law  as  either  stipulate  new  rules  for 
fotore  international  conduct  or  confirm,  define,  or 
abc^iah  existing  customary  rules.  Such  treaties  must 
be  called  latc-makirifj  treaties.  Since  the  Family  of 
Nations  is  no  organised  body,  there  is  no  central 
tothority  which  could  make  law  for  that  body  as 
Parliaments  make  law  by  statutes  witliin  the  States. 
The  only  way  in  which  International  Law  can  be 
nude  by  a  deliberate  act,  in  contradistinction  to 
CMCotn,  is  that  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations 
eoDclade  treaties  in  which  certain  rules  for  their 
fntnre  conduct  are  stipulated.  Of  course,  such  law- 
ntkitig  treaties  create  law  for  the  contracting  parties 
toUy.  Tlieir  law  is  universal  International  Law  only 
thm,  when  all  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations 
are  puties  to  them.  Many  law-making  treaties  are 
ooodnded  by  a  few  States  only,  so  that  the  law 
wfiicfa  they  create  is  particular  International  Law. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  law-making 
rmitifw  coDcluded  which  contain  ijeneral  Inter- 
Bttion«l  Law,  becaube  the  majority  of  States,  includ- 
na  leading  Powera,  are  parties  to  them.  General 
'  S«e  b«low,  {  493- 
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International  Law  has  a  tendency  to  become  universal 
because  such  States  as  hitherto  did  not  consent  to 
it  will  in  future  either  expressly  give  their  consent  or 
recognise  the  respective  rules  tacitly  through  custom.^ 
But  it  must  be  emphasised  that,  whereas  custom  is 
the  original  source  of  International  Law,  treaties 
are  a  source  the  power  of  which  derives  fix)m 
custom.  For  the  fact  that  treaties  can  stipulate 
rules  of  international  conduct  at  all  is  based  on  the 
customary  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  treaties 
are  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.^ 
FMion  §19*  Thus    custom    and  ^treaties    are  the    two 

^J^"  exclusive  sources  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  When 
^2^  ®'  writers  on  International  Law  frequently  enumerate 
national  Other  sources  besides  custom  and  treaties,  they  con- 
^'  found  the  term  "source"  with  that  of  "cause" 
by  calling  sources  of  International  Law  such  factors 
as  influence  the  gradual  growth  of  new  rules  of 
International  Law  without,  however,  being  the  his- 
torical facts  out  of  which  these  rules  receive  their 
legal  force.  Important  factors  of  this  kind  are: 
Opinions  of  famous  writers  on  International  Law, 
decisions  of  prize  courts,  arbitral  awards,  instructions 
issued  by  the  different  States  for  the  guidance  of  their 
diplomatic  and  other  organs.  State  Papers  concerning 
foreign  politics,  certain  Municipal  Laws,  decisions  of 
Municipal  Courts.  All  these  and  other  factors  may 
influence  the  growth  of  International  Law  either  by 
creating  usages  which  gradually  turn  into  custom,  or 
by  inducing  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  to 
conclude  such  treaties  as  stipulate  legal  rules  for 
future  international  conduct. 

A  factor  of  a  special  kind  which  also  influences  the 

'  Law-making  treatieg  of  world-    below,  ${  5C6-56S. 
wide  importance  are  enumerated        '  See  below,  $  493. 
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LTOTn-th  of  International  Law  ia  the  so-called  Comity  comHroi 
{tomttas  irenUum,  Convenance  et  tcnirtoisie  Inter- 
nationcUe,  Staatemjunst).  In  their  intercouree  with 
one  another,  States  do  observe  not  only  legally  binding 
mles  and  such  rules  as  have  the  character  of  usages, 
but  also  rules  of  politeness,  convenience,  and  good- 
will. Such  rules  of  international  conduct  are  no 
roles  of  law,  but  of  comity.  The  Comity  of  Nations 
is  certainly  not  a  source  of  International  Law,  as  it 
is  dJxtinctly  the  contrast  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  a  rule  which  formerly 
was  a  rule  of  International  Comity  only  is  nowadays 
a  role  of  International  Law.  And  it  is  certainly  to 
be  expected  that  tliis  development  will  go  on  in  future 
alio,  and  that  thereby  many  a  rule  of  present 
iDtemational  Comity  will  in  future  become  one  of 
Inienuional  Law. 


\ 


IV 

BlLATIONS  BBTWKEN  IkTKRKATIOKAL  KI<iO 

Municipal  Law. 

ff  in  HoltMndorff,  pp.  4953.  ii?-'^©— Nya,  I.  pp.  185-189 
1   loj — Uolland,    Btndiea,    pp.     176-200 — Kftnfmanii, 
"Dm   KacbukmU  4es  iiitemation»IeD  Bechla  "  (1899) — Triepol, 
'TdQwmHbt  nnd  L^ndeirecht  "  (1899V 

^  20.  The  Law  of  Nations  and  tlie  Municipal  Law  BiMotial 
of  the  single  States  are  essentially  different  from  ea(;h  ^f,I!J^ 
fXfaef.     li^ey  differ,  first,  as  regards   their  sources.  '"J?'' 
Soorcei  of  Municipal  Law   are   custom  grown  up  mA  Muni- 
within  the  Ixjundanes  of  the  resjwctive  State   and  "'i*'^''- 
tUlolaa  enacted  by  the  law-giving  authority.     Sourc^es 
of  Zoitfnational  Law  are   cuittom  grown  up  within 
ihe  Famil}^  of  Nations  and  law-making  treaties  con- 
daded  by  the  members  of  that  family. 


mmiMZSEHf  fV  TBK  fJkW 


The  Lanr  rf  SaQODs  »£  _ 

secondly^    nj^arJuig   dne   zdnoHs   tkij 
MimicipdL  Ij 

vidoab  under  die  svxr  of  c&e 
the  rdadoos  bciweeu.  dm  d 
indiTidaalBw 

Isolates  rebtkxK  becwBOL  c&e  membti  SBifcMofdie 

Famil J  of  XadociSw 

The  TAwnf -JCmtinfm  mni^  If imSi4pJ  T^a  iHfc  ■  ^  tlm^fly^ 

with  r^ard  to  the  snbstaiice  of  tkeir  bw:  wlieieas 
Mumcipal  Lor  is  m  hnr  of  m  Soteicigii  over  indi- 
vidoak  sabjected  to  his  svsf ,  die  Law  of  Nations 
IS  a  law  HOC  above,  but  bcfeai  Sovere^n  Slates, 
and  therelbte  a  weaker  law.^ 

§21.  KthelawofXatioiisandMiinic^palljiwdiflkr 
as  demcHistrated,  the  Law  of  Nations  can  neidier  as  a 
body  nor  in  parts  be /w  a;  a  part  of  Mmiic^al  Law. 
Just  as  Municipal  Law  lacks  the  power  of  altering  or 
creating  rules  of  Litemational  Law,  so  the  latter  ladss 
absolutelj  the  power  of  altering  or  creating  rules  of 
Municipal  Law.  K,  according  to  the  Munidpal  Law 
of  an  individual  State,  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  body 
or  in  parts  is  considered  the  law  (rf*  the  land,  this  can 
only  be  so  either  by  municipal  custom  or  by  statute, 
and  then  the  respective  rules  oi  the  Law  ci  Nations 
have  by  adoption  ^  become  at  the  same  time  rules  of 
Municipal  Law.  Wherever  and  whenever  such  total 
or  partial  adoption  has  not  taken  place,  municipal 
(H)urtH  cannot  be  considered  to  be  bound  by  Inter- 
national Law,  because  it  has,  per  se^  no  power  over 
numioipal  courts.  And  if  it  happens  that  a  rule  of 
M  (iiuoipal  liiiw  is  in  an  indubitable  conflict  with  a  rule 

>  HM»bov#i{9*  Smith,    5    Wheaion,    153;    The 

•  This  Hm  been  done  by  the  Scoiia,    14   Wallace,   170;    The 

Untied  HUlee.    Bee  The  Nereide,  Paqnette    Habana,    175    United 

(J  Oranehi  3i8  \   United  States  v.  States,  677*  See  also  Taylor,  $  103 
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of  tlie  Lav  of  Nations,  municipal  courts  must  apply  the 
former.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rule  of  the  Iaw 
of  Nations  regulates  a  fact  without  conflicting  with, 
but  without  expressly  or  tacitly  being  adopted  by 
Uonicipal  Law,  municipal  courts  cannot  apply  such 
rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
§  22.  If  Municipal  Courts  cannot  apply  unadopted  coruin 


nich  rules  of  Municipal  Law  as  conflict  with  the  Lavn^  ^".j^j^j 
of  Nations,  it  is  evident  that  the  different  States,  in 
(Miler  to  fultil  their  international  obligations,  must 
possess  certain  rules,  and  must  not  have  certain 
ocher  rules  as  part  of  their  Municipal  Law.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  aU  the  rules  of  Municipal 
law  which  a  State  must  possess,  and  all  those  rules 
it  most  not  have.  It  suffices  to  give  some  illustrative 
examples.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Municipal 
L«w  of  every  State  must,  for  instance,  possess  rules 
granting  the  necessary  privileges  to  foreign  diplomatic 
envoys,  protecting  the  life  and  liberty  of  foreign 
dtlxem  residing  on  its  territory,  threatening  punish- 
ment for  certain  acts  committed  on  its  territory  in 
vkdation  of  a  foreign  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Manicipal  Law  of  every  State  is  prevented  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  from  having  rules,  for  instance,  con- 
flicting with  the  freedom  of  the  liigb  seas,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  innocent  passage  of  foreign  merchautmen 
through  iu  maritime  belt,  or  refusing  justice  to 
I  forajgn  reddents  with  reganl  to  injuries  committed 
^^^^^ts  territory'  to  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property 
^^^^■to  own  citizens.  If  a  State  does  nevertheless 
^^^^Kb  nich  rules  of  Municipal  Law  as  it  is  prevented 
^^^^Bhaving  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  or  if  it  does  not 
^^^^■H  SQch  Municipal  rules  as  it  must  have  accord- 
^^^^^b  tbfl  Law  of  Nations,  it  violates  an  inteniational 
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iORsd  'tof ^  but  iti  courts  cannot  by  themadves  alfeer 
iSo^  Mmakifid  lam  to  meet  the  requirements  of  die 

f  2^  Uamtxer^  although  Municipal  Cboita  mmt 
^T^y  Mmaeifil  Law  even  if  conflicting  with  die 
Imw  €jI  SttUHUk,  there  ia  a  presumpticm  against  the 
exSateooe  of  such  a  conflict.  As  the  Law  of  Nations 
mdiM^  m  tfliaed  upon  the  common  consent  of  the  different 
Statoi,  it  is  improbable  that  a  civilised  State  ahonld 
intentionally  enact  a  rule  that  conflicts  with  the  Law 
of  Kationa.  A  part  of  Municipal  Law,  which  osten- 
iiMy  seems  to  conflict  with  the  Law  of  Nations,  must, 
therefore,  if  possible,  always  be  so  interpreted  as 
essentially  not  containing  such  conflict. 

§  24.  In  case  of  a  gap  in  the  statutes  of  a  civilised 


rTJitifir  £^te  regarding  certain  rules  necessitated  by  the  Law 
«f  oirtein   ^  Nations,  such  rules  ought  to  be  presumed  by  the 


MojDdidfti  Courts  to  have  been  tacitly  adopted  by  such  Muni- 
cipal Law.    It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  State 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  does  not 
intentionally  want  its  Municipal  Law  to  be  deficient  in 
such  rules.     If,  for  instance,  the  Municipal  Law  of 
a  State  does  not  by  a  statute  grant  the  necessary 
privileges  to  diplomatic  envoys,  the  courts  ought  to 
presume  that  such  privileges  are  tacitly  granted. 
l>Mtuau9-       §  35.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  State  need  not 
]^,^^^  make  use  of  all  the  rights  it  has  by  the  Law  of 
JjJCJJJ^  Nations,  and  that,  consequently,  every  State  can  by 
SSeTto     xXm  laws  expressly  renounce  the  whole  or  partial  use 
U^^^      of  such  rights,  provided  always  it  is  ready  to  fulfil 
j^^       such  duties,  if  any,  as  are  connected  with  these  rights. 
fguiM^hn  Jf/>wever,   when    no   such   renunciation  has  taken 
VtSwi.     pU/:e,  Municipal  Courts  ought,  m  case  the  mterests 
of  justice  demand  it,  to  presume  that  their  Sovereign 
has  tacitly  consented  to  make  use  of  such  rightsT 
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If,  for  instauce,  the  Municipal  Law  or  a  State  does 
not  by  a  statute  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  its 
maritime  belt,  its  courts  ought  to  presume  that, 
■nc«  by  the  Law  of  Nations  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  doe«  extend  over  its  maritime  belt,  their  Sove- 
reign has  tacitly  consented  to  that  wider  range  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

A  remarkable  case  illustrating  this  happened  in  £ 
ihia  (M>untry  in  1 876.  The  German  vessel "  Franconia,"  ° 
while  passing  through  the  British  maritime  belt  " 
within  three  miles  of  Dover,  negligently  ran  into  the 
Bridah  veasel  "  Strathclyde,"  and  sank  her.  As  a 
paMenger  on  board  the  latter  was  thereby  drowned, 
the  commander  of  the  "  Franconia,"  the  German  Keyn, 
wai  indicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  found 
gtdl^  of  manslaughter.  The  Court  for  Crown  Cases 
Beaerved,  however,  to  which  the  Central  Criminal 
Oetin  referred  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  held  by  a 
majority  of  one  judge  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  English  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  committed  in  the  English  maritime  belt. 
Kejm  wa«  therefore  not  punished.'  To  provide  for 
future  cases  of  such  kind,  Parliament  passed,  in  1 878, 
the  "Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act."- 


'  Z.B.     2    Ei.  Dlv.  63.      See  diction  over  foreign  veiaels  that 

MDiiiNM*,  1.  f  198  B;    Hune,  merely  pMs  throDgh  its  r. 

fB.  j9-4(.     8e»  bIk)  below.  {  189,  belt. 

wW*  tfae  oontronniy  isiliscussed  ''  41  und  42  Vict.  o.  73. 
vkMbCT  •  rlpuun  State  hu  juru- 
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V 

Dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations 

Lawrence,  f  44— Phillimore,  L  $$  27-33— Twiss,  I*  f  62— Taybr, 
${  61-4— Westlake,  I.  p.  40— Bluntaehli,  $$  1-16— Heflker,  f  7— 
Holtssendorff  in  Holtzendorfif^  pp.  13-18— Nys,  L  pp.  1 16-132 — 
Bivier,  I.  f  i— Bonfils,  Nos.  40-45 — ^Martene,  I.  f  41. 

Bange  of  §  26.  Dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  the  name 
^j^^°  given  to  the  area  within  which  International  Law  is 
nattonai  applicable — ^that  is,  those  States  between  which 
ftroversiai.  International  Law  finds  validity.  The  range  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  controversial,  two 
extreme  opinions  concerning  this  dominion  being  op- 
posed. Some  publicists  ^  maintain  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  extends  as  far  as  humanity 
itself,  that  every  State,  whether  Christian  or  non- 
Christian,  civilised  or  uncivilised,  is  a  subject  of  In- 
ternational Law.  On  the  other  hand,  several  jurists  ^ 
teach  that  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations  ex- 
tends only  as  far  as  Christian  civilisation,  and  that 
Christian  States  only  are  subjects  of  International 
Law.  Neither  of  these  opinions  would  seem  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  facts  of  the  present  international 
life  and  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  product  of 
Christian  civilisation.  It  originally  arose  between 
the  States  of  Christendom  only,  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  was  confined  to  these  States.  Between  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  nations  a  condition  of  perpetual 
enmity  prevailed  in  former  centuries.  And  no  con- 
stant intercourse  existed  in  former  times  between 
Christian  and  Buddhistic  States.    But  from  about 

^  See,  for  instancei  Blnntsehli,  $  8. 
^  See,  for  instance,  Martens,  $  41. 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  matters 
gndually  changed.  A  condition  of  perpetual  enmity 
between  whole  groups  of  nations  exists  no  longer 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  And  although  there 
is  still  a  broad  and  deep  gulf  between  Christian 
dvilisation  and  others,  many  interests,  which  knit 
(%riBttan  States  together,  knit  likewise  some  non- 
Christian  and  Christian  States. 

§  27.  Thus    the  membership   of    the   Family   of  Three 
Natious  has  of  late  necessarily  been  increased  and  the  tions' 
range  of  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  ex-  fL^^' 
tanAed  beyond  its  original  limits.      This  extension  the 
has  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  basis  of  the  KftHoM°' 
Law  of  Nations.     As  this  basis  is  the  conunon  con- 
sent of  the  civilised  States,  there  are  three  conditions 
for  the  lubnission  of  new  members  into  the  circle 
of  the  Family  of  Nations.     A  State  to  be  admitted  ^ 
most,  first,  be  a  civilised  State  which  is  in  constant   1  ^' 
intercourse  witli  memberroTthe  Family  of  Nations. 
Sach  State  must,  secon^y,  expressly  or  tacitly  con-    \  j. 
■ent  to  beboundJpr  its  future  international  conduct 
bj  the  nile-8  of  International  Xaw.     And,  thirdlyj  1  3 
those  States  which  hav'fihitlierto  formed  the  Family 
of  NaUons  qust  expressly  or  tacitly  consent  to  the 
receptioa  of  the  new_member. 

The  last  two  conditions  are  so  obvious  that  they 
Deed  DO  comment.  Regarding  the  first  condition, 
however,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  not  particularly 
Christian  civilisation,  hut  civilisation  of  such  kind 
I  cottditioned  as  to  enable  the  respective  State 
i  Kubje4:ts  to  understand  and  to  act  in  con- 
r  with  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
nese  principles  cannot  be  applied  to  a  State  which 
is  not  able  to  apply  them  on  its  own  part  to  other 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  well  be  applied 
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to  a  State  which  is  able  and  willing  to  apply  them  to 
Other  States,  provided  a  constant  intercourse  has 
grown  up  between  it  and  other  States.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Christian  States  have  been  of  late  obliged 
by  pressing  circumstances  to  receive  several  non- 
Christian  States  into  the  community  of  States  which 
are  subjects  of  International  Law. 
Present  §  28.  The  present  range  of  the  dominion  of  Inter- 

D^nton  national  Law  is  a  product  of  historical  development 
Law  of      ^<^1^^  which  epochs  are  distinguishable  marked  by 
Nations,     successive    entrances    ot    various    Stiv^es    into    the 
Family  of  Nations. 

(i)  The  old  Christian  States  of  Europe  are  the 
original  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  because 
the  Law  of  Nations  grew  up  gradually  between  them 
through  custom  and  treaties.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  this  law  was  in  former  times  frequently  called 
'^European  Law  of  Nations."  But  this  name  has 
nowadays  historical  value  only,  as  it  has  been 
changed  into  "  Law  of  Nations  "  or  "  International 
Law  "  pure  and  simple. 

(2)  The  next  group  of  States  which  entered  into 
the  Family  of  Nations  is  the  body  of  Christian 
States  which  grew  up  outside  Europe.  All  the 
American  States  which  arose  out  of  colonies  of 
European  States  belong  to  this  group.  And  it  must 
be  emphasised  that  the  United  States  of  America 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  rules 
of  International  Law.  The  Christian  Negro  Bepublic  * 
of  Liberia  in  West  Africa  and  of  Haiti  on  the  island 
of  San  Domingo  belong  to  this  group. 

(3)  With  the  reception  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
into  the  Family  of  Nations  International  Law  ceased 
to  be  a  law  between  Christian  States  solely.  This 
reception  has  expressly  taken  pkce  through  Article  7 
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of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  in  which  the 
five  Great  European  Powers  of  the  time,  namely, 
^mnce,  Austria,  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and 
besides  those  Sanlinia,  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Great  Power  Italy,  expressly  "  dfelarent  la  Sublime 
Porte  admise  k  participer  aux  avantages  du  droit 
public  et  du  concert  europtens."  Since  that  time 
Turkey  has  on  the  whole  endeavoured  in  time  of 
peace  and  war  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
Imemational  Law,  and  she  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  treateil  accordingly  by  the  Christian  States. 
So  general  congress  has  taken  place  since  1856  to 
which  Turkey  was  not  invited  to  send  her  delegates. 

(4)  Anotlier  non-Christian  member  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  is  Japan.  Some  years  ago  one  might 
hare  doubted   whetlier  Japan  was  a  real  and  full 

of  that  family,  but  since  the  end  of  the 
ith  century  no  doubt  is  any  longer  justified, 
marvellous  efforts,  Japan  has  become  not 
odj*  a  modem  State,  but  an  in0uential  Power. 
Sfaioa  her  war  with  China  in  1895,  she  must  be 
ooBodered  one  of  the  Great  Powers  that  lead  the 
Fkmily  of  Nations. 

(5)  The  position  of  such  States  as  Persia,  Siam. 
China,  Korea,  Abyssinia,  and  the  like,  is  doubtful. 
Iheae  Sutea  are  certainly  civilised  States,  and 
AI^Minia  ii  even  a  Christian  State.  However,  their 
cmUntion  bai  not  yet  reached  that  condition  wliich 
ii  OAOOHary  to  enable  their  Qovemments  and  their 
popohttion  in  every  respect  to  understand  and  to 
carry  out  the  command  of  the  rules  of  International 
Imw.  On  the  other  hand,  international  intercourse 
hai  widely  arisen    between   these  States  and    the 

of  the  so-called  Western  civiUsation.     Many 
have  been  concluded  with  them,  and  there 
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is  full  diplomatic  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Western  States.  All  of  them  make  efforts  to  educate 
their  populations,  to  introduce  modem  institutions, 
«.d  to  ^  thereby  thdr  clvili«>tion  to  the  level 
of  the  Western.  They  will  certainly  succeed  in  this 
regard  in  the  near  future.  But  as  yet  they  have 
not  accomplished  this  task,  and  consequently  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  be  received  as  full  members  into 
the  Family  of  Nations.  Although  they  are,  as  will 
be  shown  below  (§  103),  for  some  .parts  within  the 
circle  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  they  remain  for 
other  parts  outside.  But  the  example  of  Japan  can 
show  them  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  their  own 
efforts  to  be  received  as  full  members  into  that 
family. 

(6)  It  must  be  mentioned  that  a  State  of  quite 

a  unique  character,  the  Congo  Free  State,^  is,  since 

the  Berlin  Conference  of  1884,  a  member  of  the 

Family  of  Nations. 

Treatment      §  29.  The  Law  of  Nations  as  a  law  between  States 

oatBide      based  on  the  common  consent  of  the  members  of 

PVuniiyof  '^®  Family  of  Nations  naturally  does  not  contain 

Nations,     any  rules  concerning  the  intercourse  with  and  treat* 

ment  of  such  States  as  are  outside  that  circle.    That 

this  intercourse  and  treatment  ought  to  be  regulated 

by  the  principles  of  Christian  morality  is  obvious. 

But  actually  a  practice  frequently  prevails  which 

is  not    only  contrary  to  Christian    morality,   but 

arbitrary  and  barbarous.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 

discretion,  and   not    International  Law,  accordmg 

to  which  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations 

deal  with  such  States  as  still  remain  outside  that 

family. 

^  See  below,  $  loi. 
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S  in  Hollz«iitlorft  pp'  136-152— Ullmum,  {9 — DeBpognet, 
Kot.  67-68— Ny»,  I.  pp.  166- 183— Bivier,  I.  (  2— Fiore,  I.  Nob. 
II4-117— Mutens,  I.  t  44— Holland,  Btndiea,  pp.  78-95 — Berg- 
bolmi,  "  Sl&»tBVcrtrilge  ani  OeselEe  ftls  Quellen  dea  Volkerreobt*  " 
('877)1  pp.  44-77 — Bulmerineq,  "  Pr&xia,  Theorio,  und  CodiSoation 
iMVaIkeneahta"(i874)~BoBzkowBkimB.I.  XXI.  (1S89),  p.  5:!o. 

§  30.  The  lack  of  precision  which  ia  natural  to  tlie  Movement 
majority  of  the  rules   of  the    Law  of  Nations    on  ofCodia'-'^ 
account  of  its  slow  and  gradual  growth  has  created  '"'^'^■ 
a  movement  for  its  codification.     The   idea  of  a 
codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations   in  its   totality . 
aroM  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  was 
Bentlwm   who  first  suggested  such  a  codification. 
He  did   not,  however,  propose  codification  of  the 
positive  existing  Law  of  Nations,  but  thought  of  a 
aiopian  International  Law  which  could  be  the  basis  1 
of  an  everlasting  peace  between  the  civilised  States.' 

Another  Utopian  project  is  due  to  the  French 
Cbnvention,  which  resolved  in  1792  to  create  a 
Dadaration  of  the  Rights  of  Nations  as  a  pendant 
to  tlie  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Mankind  of  1789. 
For  tfaii  purpose  the  Abb6  Gr^goire  was  charged 
with  the  drafting  of  such  a  declaration.  In  1795, 
AbM  Gr^foire  produced  a  draft  of  twenty-one 
micleB,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by  the  Con- 
reotioD,  and  the  matter  dropped.^ 

It  waa  not  before   1861   that  a  real  attempt  was 

•  Sm  Bwilhaoi'*  World,  oi.  (uUtaxtoftboMlwenty-one&rUcleB 
Bovrinc  VJU.  p.  537  ;  Kjt,  in  i>  sivan.  Thty  did  not  cont&in  n 
Aa  Lm  Qakiurljr  berkiw,  XL    rnftl  code,  but  ceruin  principles 
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made  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  codification.  This 
was  done  by  an  Austrian  jurist,  Alfons  von  Domin- 
Petruchdvecz,  who  published  in  that  year  at  Leipzig 
a  "  Precis  d'un  Code  de  Droit  International." 

In  1862,  the  Bussian  Professor  Eatschenows^ 
brought  an  essay  before  the  Juridical  Society  of 
London  (Papers  11.  1863)  arguing  the  necessity  of  a 
codification  of  International  Law. 

In  1863,  Professor  Francis  lieber,  of  the  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  drafted  the  Laws  of  War  in  a 
body  of  rules  which  the  United  States  published 
during  the  Civil  War  for  the  guidance  of  her  army.^ 

In  1868,  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Swiss  inter- 
preter of  the  Law  of  Nations,  published  ^^Das  modeme 
Volkerrecht  der  civilisirten  Staaten  als  Bechtsbuch 
dargestellt.**  This  draft  code  has  been  translated  into 
the  French,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Bussian  languages, 
and  the  Chinese  Government  produced  an  official 
Chinese  translation  as  a  guide  for  Chinese  officials. 

In  1872,  the  great  Italian  politician  and  jurist 
Mancini  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  his  able  essay  "  Vocazione 
del  nostro  secolo  per  la  riforma  e  codificazione  del 
diritto  delle  genti." 

Likewise  in  1872  appeared  at  New  York  David 
Dudley  Field's  "Draft  Outlines  of  an  International 
Code." 

In  1873  the  Institute  of  International  Law  was 
founded  at  Ghent  in  Holland.  This  association  of 
jurists  of  all  nations  meets  periodically,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  drafts  concerning  various  parts  of 
International  Law,  and  in  especial  a  Draft  Code  of 
the  Law  of  War  on  Land  (1880). 

Likewise  in  1873  was  founded  the  Association  for 

^  See  below,  Vol  II.  $  68. 
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the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
which  also  meets  periodically  and  which  styles  itself 
now  The  International  Law  Association. 

In  1874  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  took 
the  initiative  in  assembling  an  international  conference 
at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  dlecussing  a  draft  code 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  couceming  land  warfare.  At 
thii  conference  jurists,  diplomatists,  and  military 
men  were  united  as  delegates  of  the  invited  States,  and 
they  agreed  upon  a  body  of  sixty  articles  which  goes 
imder  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Brussels.  But 
the  Powers  have  never  ratified  these  articles. 

In  1880  the  Institute  of  International  Law  pub- 
Ii«faed  ita  "  Manuel  des  Lois  de  la  Guerre  sur  Terre." 

In  1890  the  Italian  jurist  Fiore  published  his 
**  n  diritto  inteniazionale  codificato  e  sua  sanzione 
giaridica,"  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 898. 

§  31.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Work  of 
■o-called  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  convened  pel^'*"" 
on  the  personal  initiative  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  J^^'"' 
of  Rdsbis,  has  shown  the  possibility  that  parts  of  the 
Imw  of  Nations  may  well  be  codified.  Apart  from 
ihiee  Declarations  of  minor  value  and  of  the  Con- 
veatioa  concerning  the  adaptation  of  the  Geneva 
OoorenUon  to  naval  warfare,  this  conference  has 
nooaeded  in  producing  two  important  conventions 
which  may  well  be  called  codes — namely,  first,  the 
**  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
nuional  Disputes,"  and,  secondly,  the  *'  Convention 
vith  respect  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on 
I^nd."  Whereas  the  future  will  still  have  to  show 
iriiether  the  first-named  convention  will  be  of  great 
practical  importance,  there  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
DOft  be  denied  the  great  practical  value  of  the 
■eoond-nAmed    convention.      Although    the    latter 
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War  Code. 


contains  many  gaps,  which  must  be  filled  up  by  the 
customary  Law  of  Nations,  and  although  it  is  in 
no  way  a  masterpiece  of  codification,  it  represents  a 
model,  the  very  existence  of  which,  teaches  that 
codification  of  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
practicable,  provided  the  Powers  are  seriously  in- 
clined to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  has  therefore  made  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  International  Law. 
n.s.KaTai  §  32.  Shortly  after  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 
the  United  States  of  America  took  a  step  with  re- 
gard to  sea  warfare  similar  to  that  taken  by  her  in 
1 863  with  regard  to  land  warfare.  She  published  on 
June  27,  1900,  a  body  of  rules  for  the  use  of  her 
navy  under  the  title  "  The  Laws  and  Usages  of  War 
at  Sea" — the  so-called  "United  States  Naval  War 
Code."  This  code,  which  was  drafted  by  Captain 
Charles  H.  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
contains  fifty-five  articles  which  are  divided  into 
nine  sections  under  the  following  titles: — "Hostili- 
ties ; "  "  Belligerents ; "  "  Belligerent  and  Neutral 
Vessels;"  "Hospital  Ships — the  Shipwrecked,  Sick, 
and  Wounded;"  "The  Exercise  of  the  Eight  of 
Search;"  "Contraband  of  War;"  "Blockade;" 
"  The  Sending  in  of  Prizes ;  "  "  Armistice,  Truce,  and 
Capitulations,  and  Violations  of  Laws  of  War."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  American  code  will  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  movement  for  a  Naval  War 
Code  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  Powers, 
similar  to  the  Hague  Begulations  concerning  land 
warfare. 

§  33.  In  spite  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  codi- 
fication of  the  Law  of  Nations,  there  are  many 
eminent  jurists  who  oppose  such  codification.  They 
argue  that  codification  would  never  be  possible  on 
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account  of  differences  of  languages  and  of  technical  Law  eon- 
juridical  terms.  They  assert  that  codification  would 
cut  off  the  organic  growth  and  future  development 
of  Iniemational  Law.  They  postulate  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  International  Court  with  power  of 
executing  its  verdicta  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
since  without  such  a  court  no  uniform  interpretatiou 
of  coDtFoversial  parts  of  a  code  could  be  possible. 
They,  lastly,  maintain  that  the  taw  of  Nations  is  at 
present  not  yet,  and  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
ripe  for  codification.  Those  jurists,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  are  in  favour  of  codification  argue  that 
the  customary  Law  of  Nations  lacks  to  a  great  extent 
precision  and  certainty,  that  writers  on  International 
Law  differ  in  many  points  regarding  the  latter's  rules, 
and  that,  consequently,  there  is  no  broad  and  certain 
bans  for  the  practice  of  the  States  to  stand  upon. 

§  54.  I  am  decidedly  not  a  blind  and  entliusiastic  Merits  of 
admirer  of  codification  in  general.  It  cannot  be  ^^ 
Rtainlained  that  codification  is  everywhere,  at  all  e«>«»i- 
times,  and  under  all  circurastances  opportune.  Codi- 
fication certainly  interferes  with  the  so-called  organic 
growth  of  the  law  through  usage  into  custom.  It  is 
troe  that  a  law.  once  codified,  cannot  so  easily  adapt 
ilMilf  to  the  merits  of  the  individuality  of  single  cases 
which  come  under  it.  It  is  further  a  fact,  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  together  witlt  codification 
there  frequently  enters  into  courts  of  justice  and 
into  the  ares  of  juridical  Uterature  a  hair-splitting 
tendency  and  an  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
ding*  oflen  more  to  the  letter  and  tlie  word  of 
the  law  than  to  its  spirit  and  its  principles.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  a  fact  that  codification  does  away 
with  controversies  altogether.  Codification  certainly 
dean  up  many  questions  of  law  which  have  been 
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hitherto  debatable,  but  it  creates  at  the  same  time 
new  controversies.  And,  lastly,  all  jurists  know 
very  well  that  the  art  of  legislation  is  still  in  its 
infancy  and  not  at  all  highly  developed.  The  hands 
of  legislators  are  very  often  clumsy,  and  legislation 
does  often  more  harm  than  good.  Tet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  must  be  recognised  that  history  has 
given  its  verdict  in  favour  of  codification.  There  is 
no  civilised  State  in  existence  whose  Municipal  Law  is 
not  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  codified.  The  growth 
of  the  law  through  custom  goes  on  very  slowly  and 
gradually,  very  often  too  slowly  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  interests  at  stake.  New  interests 
and  new  inventions  very  often  spring  up  with  which 
customary  law  cannot  deal.  Circumstances  and 
conditions  frequently  change  so  suddenly  that  the 
ends  of  justice  are  not  met  by  the  existing  customary 
law  of  a  State.  Thus,  legislation,  which  is,  of  course, 
always  partial  codification,  becomes  often  a  necessity 
in  the  face  of  which  all  hesitation  and  scruple  must 
vanish.  Whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  of 
codification,  there  comes  a  time  in  the  development 
of  eveiy  civiUsed  State  when  it  can  no  longer  be 
avoided.  And  great  are  the  advantages  of  codifi- 
cation, especially  of  a  codification  that  embraces  a 
large  part  of  the  law.  Many  controversies  are  done 
away  with.  The  science  of  Law  receives  a  fresh 
stimulus.  A  more  uniform  spirit  enters  into  the  law 
of  the  country.  New  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  life  become  legally  recognised.  Mortifying  prin- 
ciples and  branches  are  cut  oflf  with  one  stroke.  A 
great  deal  of  fresh  and  healthy  blood  is  brought  into 
the  arteries  of  the  body  of  the  law  in  its  totality.  If 
codification  is  carefully  planned  and  prepared,  if  it  is 
imbued  with  true  and  healthy  conservatism,  many 
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disadvantages  can  be  avoided.  Aiid  interpretation 
on  the  part  of  good  judges  can  deal  with  many  a 
fault  that  codification  has  made.  If  the  worst  comes 
10  the  worst,  there  is  always  a  Parliament  or  another 
law-giving  authority  of  the  land  to  mend  through 
further  legislation  the  faults  of  previous  codification. 

§  35.  But  do  these  arguments  in  favour  of  codifi-  5 
cation    in  general  also  apply  to  codification  of  the  I 
Law  of  Nations  ?    I  have  no  doubt  that  they  do  J^ 
more  or  less.     If  some  of  these  arguments  have  no  i 
force   in  view  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
existence  of  International  Law  and  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Family  of  Nations,  tliere  are  other  arguments 
which  take  the  place  of  the  former. 

When  opponents  maintain  that  codification  would 
never  be  practicable  on  account  of  difierences  of 
languages  and  of  technical  juridical  terms,  I  answer 
that  such  argument  is  only  as  much  as  and  no  more 
in  the  way  of  codification  than  it  is  in  the  way  of 
contracting  intemaUonal  treaties.  The  fact  that 
•ach  treaties  are  every  day  concluded  shows  that 
difficulties  which  arise  out  of  differences  of  languages 
and  of  tctchnical  juridical  terms  are  not  at  all  in- 
Riperable. 

llnch  more  than  this  weighs  the  next  argument  of 
oppoDents,  that  codification  of  the  Law  of  Kations 
would  cut  c^  the  latter's  organic  growth  and  future 
development.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  codification 
always  interferes  with  the  growth  of  customary  law, 
altboogh  the  assertion  is  not  justified  that  codification 
does  att  off  such  growth.  But  this  disadvantage  can 
be  met  by  periodical  revisions  of  the  code  and  by  its 
gnidosl  increase  and  improvement  through  enact- 
ment ctf  additional  and  amending  rules  according  to 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  days  to  come. 
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When  opponents  postulate  an  international  court 
with  power  of  executing  its  verdicts  as  an  indispen- 1 
sable  condition  of  codification,  I  answer  that  the  non- 1 
existence  of  such  a  court  is  quite  as  much  or  as  little  I 
an  argument  against  codification  as  against  the  very  i 
existence  of  International  Law.  If  there  is  a  Law  of 
Nations  in  existence  in  spite  of  the  non-existence  of 
an  international  court  to  guarantee  its  realisation,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  non-existence  of  such  a  court 
should  be  an  obstacle  to  codifying  the  very  same 
Law  of  Nations.  It  may  indeed  be  maintained  that 
codification  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  such  an 
international  court  does  not  exist.  For  codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  solemn  recognition 
of  a  code  by  a  universal  law-making  international 
treaty  would  give  more  precision,  certainty,  and 
k  weight  to  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  than  they 
have  now  in  their  unwritten  condition.  And  a 
uniform  interpretation  of  a  code  is  now,  since  the 
Hague  Peace  Cionference  has  instituted  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  much  more  realisable  than  in 
former  times,  although  this  court  has  not  and  will 
never  have  the  power  of  executing  its  verdicts. 

But  is  the  Law  of  Nations  ripe  for  codification? 
I  readily  admit  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  that 
law  which  would,  ofier  the  greatest  difficulty  in  codi- 
fication, and  which  would  therefore  better  remain 
untouched  for  the  present.  But  there  are  other 
parts,  and  I  think  that  they  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  are  certainly 
ripe  for  codification.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  can  be  said  against  codification  of  the 
^  totality  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  partial  codification 

w  is  possible  and  comparatively  easy.    The  work  done 

by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  of  which  the 
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*'  Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  de  Droit  International "  gives 
exhaustive  evidence,  affords  a  stepping-stone  towards 
BUtJi  partial  codificatioti. 

§  36.  From  the  basis  of  this  work  of  the  Institute  HowCo*- 
of  International  Law  a  partial  codification  of  the  oouid°i« 
L»w  of  Nations  must  be  considered  practicable.  ' 
Nevertheless,  codification  could  hardly  be  realised  at 
once.  The  difHcuIties,  though  not  insuperable,  are 
ao  great  that  it  would  take  the  work  of  perhaps  a 
generation  of  able  jurists  to  prepare  draft  codes  for 
those  parts  of  International  Law  which  may  be 
oonndered  ripe  for  codification.  The  only  feasible 
way  in  which  such  draft  codes  could  be  prepared 
consiHts  in  the  appointment  on  the  part  of  the 
Powers  of  an  international  committee  composed  of  a 
iofficient  number  of  able  jurists,  whose  task  would 
be  the  preparation  of  tlie  drafts.  Public  opinion  of 
the  whole  civilised  world  would,  I  am  sure,  watch 
the  work  of  these  men  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and 
the  Parliaments  of  the  civilised  States  would  gladly 
Tole  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  neces- 
laiy  for  the  costs  of  the  work.  If  a  noble-minded 
nonarcfa  of  far-reaching  intluence  would  take  a 
penonal  interest  in  the  matter,  the  different  Govem- 
nents  would  hardly  refuse  to  send  delegates  to  an 
intenutional  conference  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
national committee  for  the  preparation  of  draft 
eodei. 
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Lawrence,  $$  20-29 — Manning,  pp.  8-20— Halleok,  L  pp.  i-ii — 
Walker,  Hiatozy,  L  pp.  50-137— Taylor,  SS  6-29— Holteendorff  in 
Holtzendor£^  L  pp.  159-386— Nye,  I.  pp.  1-18— -MartenB,  L  $$  8-20 
—Flore,  I.  Nob.  3-31— Calvo,  L  pp.  1-32— Bonfils,  Nob.  71-86 — 
Despagnei,  Nob.  1-19 — ^Ward,  **  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,*'  2  vols.  (1795)— Osenbrfiggen,  '*  De 
jure  beUi  ac  paois  Bomanonun"  (1876) — MtHler-Joohmus,  '*Qe- 
Bohiohte  des  Ydlkerreohts  im  Alterthum'*  (1848)— Hosack,  ''Bise 
and  Growth  of  the  Laiw  of  Nations  '*  (1883),  pp.  1-226— Nys,  <*  Le 
droit  de  la  guerre  et  lee  pr^ourseurs  de  Ghrotius  "  (1882)  and  "  Les 
origines  du  droit  international  *'  (1894). 

Mo  Law  of  §  37.  International  Law  as  a  law  between  Sove- 
antiqStyT  ^eign  and  equal  States  based  on  the  common  consent 
of  these  States  is  a  product  of  modem  Christian 
civilisation,  and  may  be  said  to  be  hardly  four 
hundred  years  old.  However,  the  roots  of  this  law 
go  very  far  back  into  history.  Such  roots  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rules  and  usages  which  were  observed 
by  the  different  nations  of  antiquity  with  regard  to 
their  external  relations.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  conception  of  a  Family  of  Nations  did  not  arise 
in  the  mental  horizon  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
nation  had  its  own  religion  and  gods,  its  own 
language,  law,  and  morality.  International  interests 
of  sufficient  vigour  to  wind  a  band  around  all  the 
civilised  States,  bring  them  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
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knit  them  together  into  a  community  of  nations,  did 
not  spring  up  in  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  no  nation  could  avoid  coming  into  contact 
with  other  nations.  War  was  waged  and  peace 
concluded.  Treaties  were  agreed  upon.  Occa- 
nonally  ambassadors  were  sent  and  received.  Int«r- 
nutJonHl  trade  sprang  up.  Political  men  whose 
cause  was  loflt  often  fled  their  country  and  took 
refuge  in  another.  And,  just  as  in  our  days, 
crioiinals  ofteu  fled  their  country  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  punishment. 

Such  more  or  less  frequent  and  constant  contact 
of  different  nations  with  one  another  could  not  exist 
vitfaout  giving  rise  to  certain  fairly  congruent  rules 
and  usages  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  external 
relaUons.  These  rules  and  usages  were  considered 
under  the  protection  of  the  gods ;  their  violation 
called  for  religious  expiation.  It  is  of  interest  to 
throw  a  glance  upon  the  respective  rules  and  usages 
of  tbe  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Bomans. 

§  38.  Although  they  were  monotheists  and  the  The  Jews, 
nandard  of  their  ethics  was  consequently  much 
higher  than  that  of  their  heathen  neiglibours,  the  Jews 
did  not  in  fact  raise  the  standard  of  the  international 
reladoos  of  their  time  except  so  far  as  they  afforded 
fordgneni  living  on  Jewish  territory  equality  before 
the  Law.  Proud  of  their  monotheism  and  despising  all 
other  nations  on  account  of  tlieir  polytheism,  they 
(bond  it  toially  impossible  to  recognise  otlier  nations 
w  eqnals.  If  we  compare  the  different  parts  of  the 
Bible  conceming  the  relations  of  the  Jews  with  other 
utioos,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
cworn  enemies  of  some  foreign  nations,  as  the 
Amalekites,  for  example,  with  whom  they  declined 
10  have  any  relatioms    whatever  in  peace.     When 
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they  went  to  war  with  those  nations,  their  practice 
was  extremely  cruel.  They  killed  not  only  the 
warriors  on  ihe  battlefield,  but  also  the  aged,  the 
women,  and  the  children  in  their  homes.  Bead,  for 
example,  the  short  description  of  the  war  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Amalekites  in  i  Samuel  xv.,  where  we 
are  told  that  Samuel  instructed  Elng  Saul  as  follows : 
(3)  *'  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy 
all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not;  but  slay 
both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  sucklihg,  ox  and 
sheep,  camel  and  ass."  Elng  Saul  obeyed  the 
injunction,  save  that  he  spared  the  life  of  Agag,  the 
Amalekite  king,  and  some  of  the  finest  annuals. 
Then  we  are  told  that  the  prophet  Samuel  rebuked 
Saul  and  **  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  with  his  own  hand." 
Or  again,  in  2  Samuel  xii.  31  we  find  that  King 
David,  **  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  after  the 
conquest  of  the  town  Babbah,  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites,  *^  brought  forth  the  people  that  were 
therein  and  put  them  under  saws,  and  under  harrows 
of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick- 
kiln. .  .  ." 

With  those  nations,  however,  of  which  they  were 
not  sworn  enemies  the  Jews  used  to  have  inter- 
national relations.  And  when  they  went  to  war 
with  those  nations,  their  practice  was  in  no  way 
exceptionally  cruel,  if  looked  upon  fix)m  the  stand- 
point of  their  time  and  surroundings.  Thus  we  find 
in  Deuteronomy  xx.  ia-14  the  following  rules : — 

(10)  "  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight 
against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. 

(11)  ^^  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of 
peace  and  open  unto  thee,  that  all  the  people  that  is 
found  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they 
shall  serve  thee. 
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(la)  "And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee, 
but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt 
besiege  it. 

(13)  '*  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  delivered 
it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  every  male 
thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

(14)  '*But  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the 
cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil 
thereof,  shalt  thou  take  unto  thyself;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  given  thee." 

Comparatively  mild,  like  these  rules  for  warfare, 
were  the  Jewish  rules  as  regards  their  foreign  slaves, 
Such  slaves  were  not  without  legal  protection.  The 
master  who  killed  a  slave  was  punished  (Esodua  ii. 
to) ;  if  the  master  struck  his  slave  so  severely  that 
be  lost  au  eye  or  a  tooth,  tlie  slave  became  a  free 
man  (Exodus  ii.  26  and  27).  The  Jews,  further, 
allowed  foreigners  to  live  among  them  under  the  full 
protection  of  their  laws.  "  Love  .  .  .  the  stranger, 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  says 
Deateronomy  x.  19,  and  in  Leviticus  xsiv.  22  there 
it  the  commaud :  "  You  shall  have  one  manner  of 
law,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own 
country." 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  for  the  Inter- 
TMtioDsl  Law  of  the  future,  are  the  Messianic  ideals 
and  hopes  of  the  Jews,  as  these  Messianic  ideals' 
and  hopes  are  not  national  only,  but  fully  inter- 
oationaL  The  following  are  the  beautiful  words  iu 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  (ii.  2-4)  furelelhi  the  state 
of  mankind  when  the  Messiali  »hall  have  appearetl : 

(2)  **  Aiul  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the    LunVa   house   shalt   be 
1  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  ehall  be 
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exalted  above  the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  it. 

(3)  ''And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for 
out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

(4)  ''  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people :  and  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Jews,  at  least  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  had  a  foreboding  and  presentiment  of  a  future 
where  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  united 
in  peace.  And  the  Jews  have  left  this  ideal  to  the 
Christian  world.  It  is  the  same  ideal  which  has 
inspired  in  bygone  times  all  those  eminent  men  who 
have  laboured  to  build  up  an  International  Law. 
And  it  is  again  the  same  ideal  which  inspires  nowa* 
days  all  lovers  of  international  peace.  Although  the 
Jewish  State  and  the  Jews  as  a  nation  have  practically 
done  nothing  to  realise  that  ideal,  yet  it  sprang  up 
among  them  and  has  never  disappeared. 
The  §  39-  Totally  diiOferent  fix)m  this  Jewish  oontribu- 

GnekB.  ^j^j^  ^  ^  future  International  Law  is  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  broad  and  deep  gulf  between  their 
civilisation  and  that  of  their  neighbours  neces- 
sarily made  them  look  down  upon  these  neighbours 
as  barbarians,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  raising 
the  standard  of  their  relations  with  neighbouring 
nations  above  the  average  level  of  antiquity.  But 
the  Greeks  were  before  the  Macedonian  conquest 
never  united  into  one  powerful  national  State.    They 
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tired  in  numerous  more  or  leas  small  city  States, 
vhich  were  totally  independent  of  one  another.  It 
is  thia  very  fact  which,  as  time  went  on,  called  into 
existence  a  kind  of  International  Law  between  these 
independent  States.  They  could  never  forget  that 
their  inhabitants  were  of  the  same  race.  The  same 
blood,  the  same  religion,  and  the  same  civilisation  of 
thwr  citizens  united  these  independent  and — as  we 
should  nowadays  say — Sovereign  States  into  a  com- 
munity of  States  which  in  time  of  peace  and  war 
held  themselves  bound  to  observe  certain  rules  as 
r^fards  the  relations  between  one  another.  The 
rwiaequence  was  that  the  war  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  their  wars  among  themselves  was  a  very  mild  one. 
It  WM  a  rule  that  war  should  never  be  commenced 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  Heralds  were  in- 
violmble.  Warriors  who  died  on  the  battlefield  were 
uititied  to  burial.  If  a  city  was  captured,  the  lives 
of  aU  those  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple  had  to  be 
•pared.  War  prisoners  could  be  exchanged  or 
imnflomed;  their  lot  was,  at  the  utmost,  slavery. 
Gertain  places,  as  for  example  the  temple  of  the  god 
ApoUo  at  Delphi,  were  permanently  inviolable.  Even 
nrtain  persons  in  the  armies  of  the  belligerents  were 
comidered  inviolable,  as  the  priests,  for  instance, 
who  carried  the  holy  fire,  and  the  seers. 

"nitui  the  Gh^eks  lefl  the  example  to  tiistory  that 
independeiit  and  sovereign  States  can  live,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  obliged  to  live,  in  a  community 
whidi  provides  a  Uw  for  the  international  relations 
of  the  member  States,  provided  that  there  exist 
■orae  oovnmoii  interests  and  aims  which  bind  these 
Statea  together.  It  is  very  often  maintained  that 
thia  kind  of  International  Law  of  the  Greek  States 
could  in  no  way  be  compared  with  our  modem  Inter- 
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national  Law,  as  the  Greeks  did  not  consider  their 
international  rules  as  legally,  but  as  religiously 
binding  only.  We  must,  however,  not  forget  that 
the  Greeks  never  made  the  same  distinction  between 
law,  religion,  and  morality  as  the  modem  world 
makes.  The  fact  itself  remains  unshaken  that  the 
Greek  States  have  set  an  example  to  the  future  that 
independent  States  can  live  in  a  community  in  which 
their  international  regulations  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain rules  and  customs  based  on  the  common  consent 
of  the  members  of  that  community. 
The  §  40.  Totally    different    again    from    the    Ghreek 

^^■^  contribution  to  a  future  International  Law  is  that  of 
the  Eomans.  As  far  back  as  their  history  goes,  the 
Eomans  had  a  special  set  of  twenty  priests,  the  so- 
called  fetialeSj  for  the  management  of  functions 
regarding  their  relations  with  foreign  nations.  In 
f uMUing  their  functions  the  fetialea  did  not  apply  a 
purely  secular  but  a  divine  and  holy  law,. a  jus 
sacrale,  the  so-called  jits  fetiale.  The  fetiales  were 
employed  when  war  was  declared  or  peace  was  made, 
when  treaties  of  friendship  or  of  alliance  were  con- 
cluded, when  the  Bomans  had  an  international  claim 
before  a  foreign  State,  or  vice  verm. 

According  to  Boman  Law  the  relations  of  the 
Bomans  with  a  foreign  State  depended  upon  the  fact 
whether  or  not  there  existed  a  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween Bome  and  the  respective  State.  In  case  such  a 
treaty  was  not  in  existence,  persons  or  goods  coming 
from  the  foreign  land  into  the  land  of  the  Bomans, 
and  likewise  persons  and  goods  coming  frx)m  the  land 
of  the  Bomans  into  the  foreign  land,  enjoyed  no  legal 
protection  whatever.  Such  persons  coidd  be  made 
slaves,  and  such  goods  could  be  seized  and  became 
the  property  of  the  captor.    Should  such  an  enslaved 
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person  ever  come  back  to  his  country,  he  was  at  once 
conndered  a  free  man  again  according  to  the  so-called 
fitf  postliminiu  An  exception  was  made  as  regards 
Uh  ambassadors.  They  were  always  considered 
mvioUble,  and  whoever  violated  them  was  handed 
over  to  the  home  State  of  those  ambassadors  to  be 
punished  according  to  discretion. 

Diflerent  were  the  relations  when  a  treaty  of 
friendship  existed.  Persons  and  goods  coming  from 
one  country  into  the  other  stood  then  under  legal 
protection.  So  many  foreigners  came  in  the  process 
of  lime  to  Itome  that  a  whole  system  of  law  sprang 
ap  r^anling  these  foreigners  and  their  relations  with 
Bonun  citizens,  the  so-called  Jtts  (/eniium  in  contra- 
dudnction  to  the  jtis  civile.  And  a  special  magistrate, 
ibe  praetiyr  jtereffrinus,  was  nominated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  law.  Of  such  treaties  with  foreign 
bations  there  were  three  different  kinds,  namely,  of 
/ritndakip  (amieitia),  of  hospitality  (/lo^itium),  or  of 
t  {/oedua).     I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  details 

,  about  them.  It  suiEces  to  remark  that,  although  the 
B  were  concluded  without  any  such  provision, 
I  of  termination  could  be  given.  Very  often 
I  treaties  used  to  contain  a  provision  according 
to  which  future  controversies  could  be  settled  by 
arbitration  of  the  so-called  recuperator es. 

Very  precise  legal  rules  existed  as  regards  war  and 
peace.  Boman  law  considered  war  a  legal  institution. 
There  were  four  diflerent  just  reasons  for  war, 
tuunely:  (i)  Violation  of  the  Roman  dominion; 
(])TioUtion  of  ambassadors;  (3)  violation  of  treaties; 
(4)  rapport  ^ven  during  war  to  an  opponent  by  a 
hitherto  friendly  State.  But  even  in  such  cases  war 
was  only  justified  if  satisfaction  was  not  given  by  the 

i  Fomga  State.      Four  feticdes   used   to   be   sent  as 
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ambassadors  to  the  foreign  State  who  asked  for 
satisfaction.  If  such  satisfaction  was  refused,  war 
was  formally  declared  by  throwing  a  lance  from  the 
Boman  frontier  into  the  foreign  land  by  one  of  the 
fetialea.  For  warfare  itself  no  legal  rules  existed,  but 
discretion  only,  and  there  are  examples  enough  of 
great  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Bomans.  Legal 
rules  existed  again  for  the  end  of  war.  War  coidd 
be  ended,  first,  through  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
then  always  a  treaty  of  friendship.  War  could, 
secondly,  be  ended  by  surrender  {deditio).  Such 
surrender  spared  the  enemy  their  lives  and  property. 
War  could,  thirdly  and  lastly,  be  ended  through 
conquest  of  the  enemy's  country  {occupatio).  It  was 
in  this  case  that  the  Eomans  could  act  according  to 
discretion  with  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the 
enemy. 

From  this  sketch  of  their  rules  concerning  external 
relations,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Eomans  gave 
to  the  future  the  example  of  a  State  with  legal  rules 
for  its  foreign  relations.     As  the  legal  people  par 
excellence^  the  Bomans  could  not  leave  their  inter- 
national relations  without  legal    treatment.      And 
though  this  legal  treatment  can  in  no  way  be  com- 
pared to  the  modem  International  Law,  yet  it  con- 
stitutes a  contribution  to  the  Law  of  Nations  of  the 
future,  in  so  far  as  its   example  furnished  many 
arguments  to  those  to  whose  eflforts  we  owe  the  very 
existence  of  our  modem  Law  of  Nations. 
No  need         §  41.  The  Boman  Empire  gradually  absorbed  the 
of  Nations  whole  civilised  ancient  world,  so  far  as  it  was  known 
^JSl^*^*  to  the  Bomans.    They  did  not  know  of  any  indepen- 
AgM.        dent  civilised  States  outside  the  borders  of  their 
empire.      There  was,   therefore,  neither  room  nor 
need  for  an  International  Law  as  long  as  this  empire 
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existed.  It  is  true  tliat  at  the  borders  of  this  world- 
empire  there  were  always  wars  with  barbarous  tribes, 
but  these  wars  gave  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
a  few  rules  and  usages  only.  And  matters  did  not 
chaii;^  when  under  Constantine  the  Great  (313-337) 
the  Christiaii  faith  became  tlie  religion  of  tlie  empire 
and  Byzantium  its  capital  instead  of  Rome,  and, 
further,  when  in  395  the  Eoman  Empire  was 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Empire. 
This  Western  Empire  disappeared  in  476,  when 
Romulus  Augustus,  the  last  emperor,  was  deposed  by 
Odoacer,  the  leader  of  the  Germanic  soldiers,  who 
made  himself  ruler  in  Italy.  The  land  of  the  extinct 
Western  Boman  Empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
differeat  peoples,  chiefly  of  Germanic  extraction.  In 
Gallia  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs  springs  up  in  486 
under  Clilodovech  the  Merovingian.  In  Italy,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theoderich  the 
Gnsat.  who  defeated  Oloacer,  rises  in  493.  In  Spain 
the  kingdom  of  t!ie  Visigoths  appears  hi  507.  The 
Vandals  had,  as  early  as  in  429,  erected  a  kingdom 
in  Afiics,  with  Carthage  as  its  capital.  The  Saxons 
had  gained  a  footing  in  Britannia  already  ui  449. 

All  these  peoples  were  barbarians  in  the  strict 
team  of  the  lemi.  /Vli  hough  they  had  adopted 
Chriitianity,  it  took  hundreds  of  years  to  raise  them 
the  standard  of  a  more  advanced  civilisation. 
'ite  hundreds  of  years  passed  before  dif- 
natiotiB  came  to  light  out  of  the  amalgamation 
various  peoples  that  had  conquered  the  old 
Boouui  Empire  with  the  residuum  of  the  population 
of  thAt  empire.  It  was  in  the  eiglith  century  that 
nutters  became  more  settled.  Charlemagne  built  up 
hit  vast  Prankish  Empire,  and  wai;,  in  800,  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  I^eo  HI.     Again  the  whole 
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world  seemed  to  be  one  empire,  headed  by  the 
Emperor  as  its  temporal,  and  by  the  Pope  as  its 
spiritual  master,  and  for  an  International  Law  there 
was  therefore  no  room  and  no  need.  But  the 
Frankish  Empire  did  not  last  long.  According  to 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  it  was,  in  843,  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  with  that  division  the  process  of 
development  set  in,  which  led  gradually  to  the  rise 
of  the  dijQferent  States  of  Europe. 

In  theory  the  Emperor  of  the  Germans  remained 
for  hundreds  of  years  to  come  the  master  of  the  world, 
but  in  practice  he  was  even  not  master  at  home,  as 
the  German  Princes  step  by  step  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing their  independence.     And  although  theoreti- 
cally the  world  was  well  looked  after  by  the  Emperor 
as  its  temporal  and  the  Pope  as  its  spiritual  head, 
there  were    constantly  treachery,   quarrelling,   and 
fighting  going  on.    War  practice  was  the  most  cruel 
possible.    It  is  true  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops 
succeeded  sometimes  in  mitigating  such  practice,  but 
as  a  rule  there  was  no  influence  of  the  Christian 
teaching  visible. 
TheFif.         §  42.  The  necessity  for  a  Law  of  Nations  did  not 
sSt6^^  arise  until  a  multitude  of  States  absolutely  indepen- 
Century,  y^ent  of    ouc   another  had  successfully  established 
"^themselves.     The  process  of  development,  starting 
from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  of  843,  reached  that 
.  climax  with  the  reign  of  Frederic  HI.,  Emperor  of 
I  the  Germans  from  1440  to  1493.     He  was  the  last 
of  the  emperors  crowned  in  Eome  by  the  hands  of 
the  Popes.     At  that  time  Europe  was  in  fact  divided 
up  into  a  great  number  of  independent  States,  and 
thenceforth    a  law  was  needed  to  deal  with  the 
international    relations  of   these   Sovereign  States. 
Six  factors  of  importance  prepared  the  ground  for 
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tile  growth  of  principles  of  a  future  International 
Law. 

(1)  There  were  first  the  Civilians  and  the  Ca- 
nonists. Roman  Law  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  brought  back  to  the  West  through 
Imerius,  who  taught  this  law  at  Bologna.  He  and 
the  other  gloasatores  and  post-glossatores  considered 
Bontan  Iaw  tlie  ratio  srripta,  the  law  par  excellence. 
These  Civilians  maintained  that  Roman  Law  was  the 
law  of  the  civilised  world  ipso  facto  through  the 
emperors  of  the  Germans  being  the  successors  of  the 
emperors  of  Rome.  Tlieir  commentaries  to  the 
Corpus  Juris  Ciinlis  touch  upon  many  questions  of 
the  future  International  Law  which  they  discuss 
from  the  basis  of  Roman  Law. 

The  Canonists,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  influence 
was  onahakcn  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  treated 
from  a  moral  and  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  many 
qoestUms  of  tlie  future  Inteniational  Law  concerning 
war.» 

(a)  There  were,  secondly,  collections  of  Maritime 
Imw  of  great  importance  which  made  their  appearance 
in  connection  with  international  trade.  From  the 
et^th  century  the  worl<l  trade  which  had  totally 
diiappeared  in  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  the 
1  Empire  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  civi- 
,  during  the  period  of  the  Migration  of  the 
Peoples,  began  slowly  to  develop  again.  The  sea 
trade  ^cially  flourished  and  fostered  the  growth  of 
ralea  and  customs  of  Maritime  Law,  which  were 
ddlected  into  codes  and  gained  some  kind  of  inter- 
1  recognition.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  the  following:  The  Conaolato  del 
Mart,  a  private  collection  made  at  Barcelona  in  Spain 

'  Bm  Hofboil,  SIoiUm,  pp.  40-;8 ;  Vl»Sk»r,  Hialorj',  I.  pp.  lOf-jtx. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  Laws  of 
OlSroUj  a  collection,  made  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
decisions  given  by  the  maritime  court  of  Ol^ron  in 
France ;  the  Rhodian  LawSj  a  very  old  collection  of 
maritime  laws  which  partly  date  back  as  far  as  the 
eighth  century ;  the  Tabula  Amalfitana^  the  maritime 
laws  of  the  town  of  Amalfi  in  Italy,  which  date  at 
latest  from  the  tenth  century ;  the  Leges  Wiahuemea^ 
a  collection  of  maritime  laws  of  Wisby  on  the  island 
of  Gothland,  in  Sweden,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  growth  of  international  trade  caused  also  the 
rise  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  freedom  of  the 
high  seas  (see  below,  §  248),  which  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  growth  of  an  International  Law  (see 
below,  §§  248-250). 

(3)  A  third  factor  was  the  numerous  leagues  of 
trading  towns  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  and 
trading  citizens.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
leagues  is  the  Hanseatic,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  These  leagues  stipulated  for  arbitration  on 
controversies  between  their  member-towns.  They 
acquired  trading  privileges  in  foreign  States.  They 
even  waged  war,  when  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests. 

(4)  A  fourth  factor  was  the  growing  custom  on  the 
part  of  the  States  of  sending  and  receiving  permanent 
legations.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pope  alone  had 
a  permanent  legation  at  the  court  of  the  Frankish 
kings.  Later  on,  the  Italian  Bepublics,  as  Venice 
and  Florence  for  instance,  were  the  first  States  to 
send  out  ambassadors,  who  took  their  residence  for 
several  years  in  the  capitals  of  the  States  they  were 
sent  to.  At  last,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  became  a    universal  custom   that    the 
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king*  of  the  different  States  kept  permanent  lega- 
tions at  one  another's  capital.  The  consequence 
was  that  an  munternipted  opportunity  was  given  for 
discuBfiing  and  dehberating  common  international 
interests.  And  since  the  position  of  the  ambassadors 
in  foreign  countries  liad  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
Uon,  international  rules  as  regards  such  position 
grew  gradually  up. 

(5)  A  fifth  factor  was  the  custom  ot  the  great 
Stal«s  of  keeping  standing  annies,  a  custom  which 
dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  also.  The  uniform 
and  atem  discipline  in  these  armies  favoured  the  rise 
of  more  universal  rules  and  practices  of  warfare. 

(6)  A  sixth  factfjr  was  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Beformation.  The  Renaissance  of  science  and  art 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  together  with  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  revived  the  philo- 
•ophical  and  aesthetical  ideals  of  Greek  life  and  trans- 
ferred them  to  modern  life.  Tlirough  their  influence 
the  t{nrit  of  the  Christian  religion  took  precedence  of 
iu  letter.  Tlie  conviction  awoke  everywhere  that  the 
prindples  of  Christianity  ought  to  unite  the  Christian 
world  more  than  tliey  had  done  hitlierto.  and  that 
these  principles  ought  to  be  observed  iu  matters 
international  a»  much  as  in  matters  national.  The 
Beformation,  on  the  other  hand,  made  an  end  to  the 
spiriinal  mast«r8hip  of  the  Pope  over  the  civilised 
world.  Protestant  States  could  not  recognise  the 
claim  of  the  Pope  to  arbitrate  as  of  right  in  their 
oonflicts  either  betweet)  one  another  or  between  them- 
■dres  and  Catholic  States. 
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.  :i    imong  the  dortrines  of  Grotius, 

'.  ^  I  iviius  supplied  a  legal  basis  to 

vvMuiiioual  relations  wliicli  were  at 

.  .  .V  v!  .UN  wantiuir  such  basis,  the  book 

,      .\1  Muh  a  world-wide  intluence  that 

%    .  \a\l   the   "Father  of  the  Law  of 

M^  s.'.d  be  verv  raisleadir.^:  and  in  no 

^wili  ihe  taeis  of  hisiorv  to  beheve 

i\\ lilies    were    as    a  Kxlv  at    once 

,j'.v\l.     No  sv..::  :hi:;i:  happened,  nor 

...^^M.vl       \V:-.a:  vlul  sivh  lake  place 

..  .    4' J  mu*v:i;»:'-".'.Al  v;;u*s:io:'.  of  leiTiiI 
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importance  arose,  Grotlus's  book  was  consulted,  and 
its  authority  was  so  cverwlielming  that  in  many 
caces  its  rules  were  coUBidered  right.  How  those 
roles  of  Grotius,  which  have  more  or  less  quickly 
been  recognised  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
writers  on  International  Law,  hare  gradually  received 
wmilar  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  Family  of 
Nations  is  a  process  of  development  which  in  each 
single  phase  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  can  only  be 
stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
civilised  States  consider  themselves  bound  by  a  Law 
of  Nations  ihe  rules  of  which  were  to  a  great  extent 
the  rules  of  Grotius.  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
rules  Iiave  from  the  end  of  that  century  never  been 
broken.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  frequently 
been  broken.  But  whenever  this  occurred,  the 
States  concerned  maintained  either  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  break  these  rules,  or  that  their  acts  were  in 
harmony  with  them,  or  that  they  were  justified  by 
just  causes  and  circumstances  in  breaking  them. 
And  the  development  of  the  Law  of  Nations  did  not 
come  to  a  standstill  witli  ttie  reception  of  the  bulk  of 
the  rules  of  Grotius.  More  and  more  rules  were 
gradually  required  and  therefore  gradually  grew. 
All  the  hl4tori(-»l  important  events  and  facts  of  inter- 
national life  from  the  time  of  Grotius  down  to  our 
own  have,  on  tlie  one  hand,  given  occasion  to  the 
manife-station  of  the  existence  of  n  I^aw  of  Nations, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  mm  made  the  Law 
of  Nations  constantly  and  graduall}'  develop  into  a 
more  perfect  and  more  complete  system  of  legal 
rulrt. 

It  serves  my  purpose  to  divide  the  history  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  Law  of  Nations  from  the  time 
of   Qrolios   into  six  periods — namely,    1648-1731, 


I 
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ihe  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations.  Protestj 
States  took  up  their  position  within  this  family  ata 
with  Catholic  States,  as  did  republics  along  wi 
monarchies. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ( 
policy  of  conquest  initiated  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Fran 
led  to  numerous  wars.  But  Louis  XXV.  alwa 
pleaded  a  just  cause  when  he  made  war,  and  ev 
the  establishment  of  the  ill-famed  so-called  Chambf 
oTBeunioii  (,1680-1683)  waa  done  under  the  preta 
of  law.  There  was  no  period  later  in  history  : 
which  the  principles  of  International  Law  were  mo 
frivolously  violated,  but  the  violation  was  alwa 
cloaked  by  some  excuse.  Five  treaties  of  pea 
between  France  and  other  Powers  during  the  rei, 
of  Louis  XrV.  are  of  great  importance.  (1)  T 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  ended  in  1659  the  vf 
between  France  and  Spain,  whicli  had  not  come' 
leims  al  the  Westphalian  Peace.  (2)  The  Peace  ■ 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  ended  in  1668  another  M 
between  France  and  Spain,  commenced  in  1 61 
because  France  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlan 
from  Spain.  This  peace  was  forced  upon  Louis  XI 
through  the  triple  alliance  between  England,  Hollafl 
and  Sweden.  (3)  The  Peace  of  Nymeguen,  whi 
ended  in  167S  the  war  originally  commenced  by  Loi 
XIV.  in  1672  against  HoUand,  into  which,  howew 
nuuiy  other  European  Powers  were  dragged.  (4)  T 
Peace  of  Byswick,  which  ended  in  1697  the  war  tl 
exiited  since  1688  between  France  on  one  side,  ai 
on  the  other,  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Oermai 
Spain,  and  Savoy.  (5)  The  Peace  uf  Utrecht  and  I 
Peace  of  Bastadc  and  Uaden,  which  in  1713  and  ij 
respectively  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succesa 
aifice   1701   between  Prance  and  Spain  on  the  i 
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side,  and,  on  the  other,  England,  Holland,  Portugal, 
Germany,  and  Savoy. 

But  wars  were  not  only  waged  between  France 
and  other  Powers  during  this  period.    The  following 
treaties  of  peace  must  therefore  be  mentioned : — (i) 
The  Peaces  of  Boeskild  (1658),  Oliva  (1660),  Copen- 
hagen (also   1660),  and  Xardis  (1661).      The  ccm- 
tracting   Powers  were    Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Bussia.    (2)  The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  of 
1 699,  between  Turkey,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Venice. 
(3)  The  Peace  of  Nystaedt,  between  Sweden  and 
Bussia  under  Peter  the  Great  in  1721. 
The  year  1721  is  epoch-making  because  with  the 
y  Peace  of  Nystaedt  Bussia  enters  as  a  member  into 
the  Family  of  Nations,  in  which  she  at  once  held  the 
position  of  a  Great  Power.    The  period  ended  by  the 
year  1721  shows  in  many  points  progressive  ten- 
dencies regarding  the  Law  of  Nations.    Thus  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  on  the  part  of  belligerents 
over  neutral  vessels  becomes  recognised.    The  rule 
^       ^^  free  ship,  free  goods,"  rises  as  a  postulate,  although 
it  was   not  universally  recognised  till   1856.    The 
freedom  of  the  high  seas,  claimed  by  Grotius  and 
others,  begins  gradually  to  obtain    recognition  in 
practice,  although  here  too  it  did  not  meet  with 
universal    acceptance  till  the    nineteenth   century. 
The  balance  of  power  is  solemnly  recognised  by  the 
Peace  of   Utrecht  as  a  principle  of   the   Law  of 
Nations. 
JJlTi^'^      §  45-  Before  the  end  of  the  first   batf  of    the 
1789.        eighteenth    century  peace    in    Euro^   ^as    again 
disturbed.    The  rivalry  between  Aax^^^  axid  Pruaaeia, 
which  had  become  a  kingdom  iix  ^  *^^  'where 

Frederick  the  Great  had  ascended  Vv   Vurotv©  Va  ^74^ 
led  to  several  wars  in  which 


"^"^^S^*^ 


^BiTwia,  Saxony,  and  Holland  took   part.     Several 

^Beaties  of  peace  were  successively  concluded  which 

^Hied  to  keep  up  or  re-estahliah  the  balance  of  power 

^^1   Europe.    The   mast   important  of  these  treaties 

are:   (i)  The    Peace    of   Aix-la-Chapelle    of    1748 

bttween  France,  England,  Holland,  Austria,  Prussia, 

Sardinia,   Spain,    and    Genoa.       {2)  The    Peace    of 

Hubertsburg  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  both  of  1763, 

ihe  fonner  between  Prussia,  Ausiria,  and  Saxony,  the 

laner  between  England,  France,  and  Spain.     (3)  The 

Peace  of  Versailles  of  1783    between  England,    the 

Uoiiad  States  of  America,  France,  and  Spain. 

These  wars  gave  occasion  to  disputes  aa  to  the 
r^t  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  regarding  trade  in 
time  of  war.  Prussia  became  a  Great  Power.  The 
so-called  First  Armed  K"eutrality  ^  made  its  appear- 
an<*  in  1 780  with  claims  of  great  importance,  which 
were  not  generally  reec^nised  lill  1 856.  The  United  C 
States  of  America  succeeded  in  establishing  her 
independence  and  became  a  member  of  the  Family  of 
Nations,  whose  future  attitude  fostered  the  growth  of 
■everal  rule-s  of  International  Law. 

§  46.  All  progress,  however,  was  endangered,  and  TJ 
hu^ed  the  Law  of  Nations  seemed  partly  non-existent,  it 
during  the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Although  the  French  Convention 
reaolved  in  1792  (as  stated  above,  §  30)  to  create 
•*  Dedarmtion  of  the  Righta  of  Nations,"  the  Revolu- 
tiaoMjy  Government  and  afterwards  Napoleon  1.  very 
oftan  fbowed  no  respect  for  the  rules  of  the  Law  of 
NaKtOBA.  The  whole  order  of  Europe,  which  had 
beaa  buflt  up  by  the  Westphalian  and  subsequent 
treaties  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 

■  Bm  Wo«,  VoL  n.  H  2S9  ftnd     fint  mai  Mcond  utned  omtnllty 
fgOt  mbmt  dtMib  axuMnung  Um,.  ue  given. 
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balance  of  power,  was  overthrown.  Napoleon  I. 
was  for  some  time  the  master  of  Europe,  Bussia  and 
England  excepted.  He  arbitrarily  created  States  and 
suppressed  them  again.  He  divided  existing  States 
into  portions  and  united  separate  States.  The  kings 
depended  upon  his  goodwill,  and  they  had  to  follow 
orders  when  he  commanded.  Especially  as  regards 
Maritime  International  Law,  a  condition  of  partial 
lawlessness  arose  during  this  period.  Already  in  1 793 
England  and  Bussia  interdicted  all  navigation  with 
the  ports  of  Prance,  with  the  intention  to  subdue  her 
by  famine.  The  French  Convention  answered  with  an 
order  to  the  French  fleet  to  capture  all  neutral  ships 
carrying  provisions  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  or 
canning  enemy  goods.  And  again  Napoleon,  who 
wanted  to  ruin  England  by  destroying  her  commerce, 
announced  in  1 806  in  his  Berlin  Decrees  the  boycott 
of  all  English  goods.  England  answered  with  the 
blockade  of  all  French  ports  and  all  ports  of  the 
allies  of  France,  and  ordered  her  fleet  to  capture  all 
ships  destined  to  any  such  port. 

When  at  last  the  whole  of  Europe  was  mobilised 
against  Napoleon  and  he  was  finally  defeated,  the 
whole  face  of  Europe  was  changed,  and  the  former 
order  of  things  could  not  possibly  be  restored.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  European  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1814  and  181 5  to  create  a  new  order  and  a  fresh 
balance  of  power.  This  new  order  comprised  chiefly 
the  following  arrangements:  The  Prussian  and  the 
Austrian  monarchies  were  re-established,  as  was  also 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  consisted  hence- 
forth of  thirty-nine  member  States.  A  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  was  created  out  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  Norway  and  Sweden  became  a  Beal  Union. 
The  old  dynasties  were  restored  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia, 
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in  TiMcany,  and  in  Modena,  as  was  also  the  Pope  in 
Borne.    To  ihe  nineteen  cantons  of  the  Swi^a  Con- 
federation were  added  those  of  Geneva,  Valais,  and 
Neachatel,   and   tliis  Confederation  was  neutralised 
for  all  the  future.     But  the  Vienna  Congress  did  not  ' 
cmly  establish  a  new  political  order  in  Europe,  it  also  | 
■ettled  some  questions  of  Intenxational  Law.    Thus,  ': 
free  navigation  was  agreed  to  on  the  so-called  inter- 
national rivers,  which  are  rivers  running  through  the 
land  of  different  States.     It   was  further  arranged 
that   hencefortli   the    diplomatic   agents   should  be 
divided  into  tlu'ee  classes    (Ambassadors,  Ministers, 
Charg^  d' Affaires),     Lastly,  a  universal  prohibition 
of  the  trade  with  negro  slaves  was  agreed  upon. 

4  47.  The  period  after  the  Vienna  Congress  begins  Theperiod 
with  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance.  Already  on  Jgjl.' 
September  26,  1815,  before  the  second  Peace  of 
Paris,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the 
Eiiig  of  Prussia  called  this  alliance  into  existence, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  make  it  a  duty  upon  its 
niemberB  to  apply  the  principles  of  Christian  morality 
in  tlie  administration  of  the  home  affairs  of  their  ' 
Suae*  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  tlielr  international 
rdatioos.  After  the  Vienna  Congress  the  sovereigns 
of  almost  all  the  European  States  had  joined  that 
alliance  with  the  exception  of  England.  George  IV., 
at  thai  time  prince- regent  only,  did  not  join,  because 
the  Holy  Alliance  was  an  alliance  not  of  the  States, 
bat  of  sorereigns,  and  therefore  was  concluded  with- 
out the  signatures  of  the  respective  responsible 
Uiniiters,  whereas  according  to  the  English  Constitu- 
tioo  ihe  signature  of  such  a  responsible  Minister 
would  have  been  necesgary. 

The  Holy  Alliance  had  not  as  such  an  importance 
for  IntematioiuU  Law,  for  it  was  a  religious,  moral. 
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and  political,  but  scarcely  a  legal  alliance.  But  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  where  the 
Emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of 
FrussiaL  attended  in  person,  and  where  it  might  be 
said  that  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were 
practically  applied,  the  Gbeat  Powers  signed  a  De- 
claration,^ in  which  they  solemnly  recognised  the  Law 
of  Nations  as  the  basis  of  the  international  relations, 
and  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  for  all  the 
future  to  act  according  to  its  rules.  The  leadmg 
principle  of  their  politics  was  that  of  Ig^itu^acy,  as 
they  endeavoured  to  preserve  everywhere  ^  old 
dynasties  and  to  protect  the  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  against  revolutionary  movements  of 
their  subjects.  This  led  in  fact  to  a  dangerous 
neglect  oiF  the  principles  of  International  Law  re- 
garding intervention.  The  Great  Powers,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  intervened  constantly  with  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  minor  States  in  the  interest  of 
the  legitimate  djmasties  and  of  an  anti-liberal  legisla- 
tion.    The  Congresses  at  Troppau    1820,  Laibach 

\  1821,  Verona  1822,  occupied  themselves  with  a 
deliberation  on  such  interventions. 

The  famous  Monroe  Doctrine  (see  below,  §  139) 

\/owes  its  origin  to  that  dangerous  policy  of  the 
European  Powers  as  regards  intervention,  although 
this  doctrine  embraces  other  points  besides  interven- 
tion. As  after  the  Vienna  Congress  a  nimiber  of 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  had  fallen  off* 
from  the  mother  country  and  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, and  as  Spain  thought  of  reconquering  these 
States  with  the  help  of  other  Powers  who  upheld  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  President  Monroe  delivered 
his  message  on  December  2,  1823,  which  pointed  out 

^  See  Martens,  N.  R.  IV.  p.  560. 
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amongst  other  things,  that  the  United  States  could 
not  allow  the  interference  of  a  European  Power  with 
the  States  of  the  American  continent. 

DifferbDt  from  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  the  interest  of  legitimacy  were 
the  two  interventions  in  the  interest  of  Greece  and 
Be^um.  England,  France,  and  Bussia  intervened 
in  1827  in  the  struggle  of  Turkey  with  the  Greeks, 
an  intervention  which  led  finally  in  1830  to  the  ' 
independence  of  Greece.  And  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  time,  namely,  England,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Bussia,  invited  by  the  provisional  Belgian 
Government,  intervened  in  1830  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Dutch  with  the  Belgians  and  securetl  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 

It  may  be  maintained  that  the  esiabUshment  of 
Greece  and  Belgium  inferred  the  breakdown  of  the  1 
Holy  Alliance.      But  it  was  not  till  the  year   1848  [ 
that  this  alliance  was  totally  swept  away  through 
the  disappearance  of  absolutism  and  the  victory  of 
ihe  constitutional  system  in  most  States  of  Europe.        I 
Since,    shortly    afterwards,    in    1852,  Napoleon    HI. 
became  Emperor  of  France,  wlio  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  and  exercised   a   preponderant       I 
inflnence  in  Europe,  one  may  say  that  this^rinci^le  I  J 
of  nationality  superseded  iu  European  politics  the  {   1 
principle  of  legitimacy.  I 

The  last  event  of  tliis  period  is  the  Crimean  War,  1 
which  led  to  the  Peace  as  well  as  to  the  Declaration !/•  ] 
ofPaiuin  1856.  This  war  broke  out  in  i853between  ] 
RiiHUi  and  Turkey.  In  1854,  England,  France,  and  I 
Sardinia  joined  Turkey,  but  the  war  continued  never-  I 
tbeleM  for  another  two  years,  Finally,  however,  I 
Rnina  wai  defeated,  a  Congress  assembled  at  Paris,  I 
where  &igland,   France,  Austria,  Bussia,  Sardinia,       1 
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Turkey,  and  eventually  Prussia  were  represented, 
and  peace  was  concluded  in  March  1856.    In  the 
Peace  Treaty,  Turkey  is  expressly  received  as  a 
member  into  the  Family  of  Nations.     Of  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  celebrated  Declaration 
x>f  Paris  regarding  maritime  International  Law  which 
^was  signed  on  April  16,    1856,  by  the  delegates 
of  the  Powers  that  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress. 
^This  declaration  abolished  privateering,  recognised 
the    rules    that    enemy  goods    on    neutral  vessels 
and  that  neutral  goods  on  enemy  vessels  cannot 
be  confiscated,  and  stipulated  that  a  blockade  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective.     Together 
with  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas^   became  universally  recognised, 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  is  a  prominent  landmark 
of  the  progress  of  the  Law  of  Nations?^  The  Powers 
that  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Congress  of 
Paris  were  invited  to  sign  the  Declaration  afterwards, 
and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  did  sign  it  before  the  end  of  the  year  1856. 
The  few  States,  such  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  others,  which  have  not  signed,* 
have  in  practice  since  1856  not  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  Declaration,  and  one  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
maintain  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  alreadv 
become  or  will  soon  become  universal  International 
Law  through  custom. 
Theperiod      §  48.  The  ucxt  period,  the  time  from  1856  to  1874, 
1856-        ig  of  prominent  importance  for  the  development  of 

^  See  below,  $  251.  Declaration  of  Paris  beoause  it 

'Japan  signed   in    1886.  It  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  did  not 

should    be   mentioned   that  the  interdict  capture  of  private  enemy 

United  States  did  not  sign  the  vessels. 
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the  Law  of  Nations.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  principle 
of  nationality,  Austria  turns  in  1867  into  the  dual 
numarcby  of  Austria-Hungary,  anil  Italy  as  well  as 
Oermauy  becomes  united.  The  unity  of  Italy  rises 
ODt  of  the  war  of  France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria 
io  1859,  and  Italy  ranges  henceforth  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe.  Tlie  unity  of  Germany 
U  the  combined  result  of  three  wars  :  that  of  Austria 
uul  Prussia  in  1864  against  Denmark  on  account 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  that  of  Prussia  and  Italy  against 
AuBtria  in  1 S66,  and  that  of  Prussia  and  the  allied 
South  German  States  against  France  in  1 870.  The  - 
defemt  of  France  in  1870  had  the  consequence  that 
Italy  took  possession  of  the  Papal  States,  whereby 
the  Pope  disappeared  from  the  number  of  governing 
sovereigns. 

The  United  States  of  America  rise  through  the 
mccesBful  termination  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  to 
the  poBition  of  a  Great  Power.  Several  rules  of 
maritime  International  Law  owe  their  further  develop- 
ment to  this  war.  And  the  instfuctions  concerning 
warfare  on  land,  published  in  1 863  by  the  Govem- 
mcDt  of  the  United  States,  represent  the  first  step 
towards  codification  of  the  Laws  of  War.  In  1864, 
the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
oondidoa  of  soldiera  wounded  in  armies  in  the  field 
is,  on  the  initiation  of  Switzerland,  concluded  by  nine 
States,  and  in  Ume  ahuost  all  civilised  States  became 
parUea  to  it.  In  1 868,  the  Declaration  of  St.  Peters- 
\,  intenlictiiig  the  employment  in  war  of  explosive 
below  a  certain  weight,  is  signed  by  many 
In  1871,  the  Conference  oflxindon,  attended 
fay  the  represeDtatives  of  the  Powers  which  were 
partiee  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  1856,  solemnly 
proclaims  "  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
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Law  of  Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself 
from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  or  modify  the 
I  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment." The  last  event  in  this  period  is  the  Conference 
of  Brussels  of  1874  for  the  codification  of  the  rules 
and  usages  of  war  on  hmd.  Although  the  signed 
code  was  never  ratified,  the  Brussels  Conference 
was  nevertheless  epoch-making,  since  it  showed  the 
readiness  of  the  Powers  to  come  to  an  understanding 
regarding  such  a  code. 
Theperiod  §  49.  After  1 874  the  principle  of  nationality  con- 
Jg^  .  tinues  to  exercise  its  influence  as  before.  Under  its 
aegis  takes  place  the  partial  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  refusal  of  Turkey  to  introduce  reforms 
regarding  the  Balkan  population  led  in  1877  to  war 
between  Turkey  and  Eussia,  which  was  ended  in 
1878  by  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  As  the  conditions 
of  this  treaty  would  practically  have  done  away  with 
Turkey  in  Europe,  England  intervened  and  a  Euro- 
pean Congress  assembled  at  Berlin  in  June  1878 
which  modified  materially  the  conditions  of  the  Peace 
of  San  Stefano.  The  chief  results  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress are : — (i)  Servia,  Eoimiania,  Montenegro  become 
independent  and  sovereign  States;  (2)  Bulgaria  be- 
comes  an  independent  principality  under  Turkish 
suzerainty;  (3)  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  come  under  the  administration  of 
Austria-Hungary ;  (4)  a  new  province  under  the 
name  of  Eastern  Bumelia  is  created  in  Turkey  and 
is  to  enjoy  great  local  autonomy  (according  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  Conference  of  Constantinople  in 
1 885-1 886  a  bond  is  created  between  Eastern 
Bumelia  and  Bulgaria  by  appointing  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  governor  of  Eastern  Bumelia) ;    (5)   free 
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iiAvigation  on  the  Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Black  Sea  is  proclaimed. 

In  1897  Crete  revolted  against  Turkey,  war  broke 
oat  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Powers  interfered, 
and  peace  was  concluded  at  Constantinople.  Crete 
becomes  an  autonomous  half-Sovereign  State  under 
Torkiah  suzerainty  and  under  Prince  George  of 
Greece  as  governor. 

In  the  Far  East  war  breaks  out  in  1895  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  China  is  defeated  and  out 
of  which  Japan  rises  as  a  Great  Power.  That  she 
most  now  be  considered  a  full  member  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  becomes  apparent  from  the  treaties  con- 
dodetl  by  her  with  other  Powers  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  their  consular  jurisdiction  within  the 
boandaries  of  Japan. 

In  America  the  United  States  intervene  in  1898  in 
the  rerolt  of  Cuba  against  the  motherland,  whereby 
war  breaks  out  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
The  defeat  of  Spain  secures  the  independence  of 
Cuba  through  the  Peace  of  Paris  of  1898. 

An  event  of  great  iraportan<'e  during  this  period 
is  the  CV>ngo  Conference  of  BerUn,  which  took  place 
in  1 884- 1 885,  and  at  which  were  represented 
Enghind,  Gennany,  Austria-Hungarj',  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  the  United  States  of  America,  France, 
IlAly,  Holland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden-Norway, 
Turkey.  This  conference  stipulated  freedom  of 
cominerce,  interdiction  of  slave-trade,  and  neutrali- 
tttioo  of  the  territories  in  the  Congo  district,  and 
aecnred  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  rivers  Congo 
and  Niger.  The  so-called  Congo  Free  State  was 
noognised  as  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations. 

A  second  fact  of  great  importance  is  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  international  unions  with  special 
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international  offices  for  various  non-political  purposes. 
A  Universal  Telegraphic  Union  was  established  in 
.  1875,  a  Universal  Postal  Union  in  1878,  a  Union  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property  in  1883,  a  Union 
for  the  Protection  of  Works  of  Literature  and  Art 
in  1886,  a  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Custom 
Tariffs  in  1890. 

A  third  fact  of  great  importance  is  that  in  this 
period  a  tendency  has  arisen  to  settle  international 
conflicts  more  frequently  than  in  former  times  by 
arbitration.  Numerous  arbitrations  have  actually 
taken  ^iace,  and  several  treaties  have  been  concluded 
between  different  States  stipulating  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  all  conflicts  which  would  arise  in  future 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

The  last  fact  of  great  importance  which  is  epoch- 
making  for  this  period  is  the  Peace  Conference  of 
\y'  the  fi[ague  of  1899.  This  Conference  produced, 
apart  from  three  Declarations  of  minor  importance, 
a  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Conflicts,  a  Convention  regarding  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  and  a  Convention  for 
the  Adaptation  to  Maritime  Warfare  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  also  formulated, 
among  others,  the  three  wishes  (i)  that  a  conference 
should  in  the  near  future  regulate  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals,  (2)  that  a  future  conference  should 
contemplate  the  declaration  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  naval  warfare,  (3)  that  a  future 
conference  should  settle  the  question  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  naval  forces. 
The  §  50.  Soon  after  the  Hague  Peace  CJonfei^^^^*  ™^ 

"^^^^  October  1899,  war  breaks  out  ia  ^wt\i  Mrica 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  two  '^^^  "B^^ublica, 
which  leads  to  the  latter's  annexa\V        ^  \ive  «xiA  oi 


^  in 
>for 
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1901.  The  assassination  of  tlie  German  Ambaj 
Aiid  the  general  attack  on  the  European  legata 
Peking  in  1900  lead  to  a  united  action  of  the  E 
against  China  for  the  purpose  of  vindicatii^ 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  L 
Nations.  In  December  1902  Great  Britain,  Geri 
and  Italy  institute  a  blockade  against  the  coj 
Venezuela  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  complj 
their  demands  for  indemnification  of  their  sa 
wronged  during  civil  wars  in  Venezuela,  an 
buter  consents  to  pay  indemnities  to  be  settletj 
mixed  commission  of  diplomatists.  But  as 
Powers  than  those  who  had  instituted  the  bla 
likewise  claim  indemnities,  the  matter  is  refen 
the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  H 
which,  in  1904,  gives  its  verdict  in  favour  cj 
blockading  Powers.  In  February  of  1904  war  b 
out  in  the  Far  East  between  Itussia  and  Jap 
•ccoant  of  Mauchurta  and  Korea.  In  Novem] 
1904.  the  United  States  of  America  make  pr4 
tioiu  lor  the  convoking  of  another  Peace  Conft 
at  the  Hague. 

§  51.  It  is  the  task  of  history,  not  only  to 
bow  things  have  grown  in  the  past,  but  ai 
extract  a  moral  for  the  future  out  of  the  events  ( 
put.  Five  morals  can  be  said  to  be  deduced 
the  history  of  the  developmenl  of  the  Law  of  N* 

(l)  The  first  and  principal  moral  is  that  a 
of  NatioDS  can  e^st  ouly  if  there  is  an  ( 
briiun,  a  balance  of  power,  between  the  niei 
of  the  Family  of  Nations.  If  tlie  Powers  c 
keep  one  another  in  check,  no  rules  of  lai 
hare  any  force,  since  an  over-powerful  Stab 
oatonUj  try  to  act  according  to  discretion 
difobey  the  law.     As  there  is  not  and  never  cal 
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central  political  authority  above  the  Sovereign  States 
that  could  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  a 
balance  of  power  must  prevent  any  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  from  becoming  omnipotent.  The 
history  of  the  times  of  Louis  XTV.  and  Napoleon  I. 
shows  clearly  the  soundness  of  this  principle. 

(2)  The  second  moral  is  that  Litemational  Law 
can  develop  progressively  only  when  international 
politics,  especially  intervention,  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  real  State  interests.  Dynastic  wars  belong 
to  the  past,  as  do  interventions  in  favour  of  legitimacy. 
It  is  neither  to  be  feared,  nor  to  be  hoped,  that  they 
should  occur  again  in  the  future.  But  if  they  did, 
they  would  hamper  the  development  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past. 

(3)  The  third  moral  is  that  the  principle  of  natio- 
nality is  of  such  force  that  it  is  fruitless  to  try  to  stop  its 
victory.  Wherever  a  community  of  many  millions 
of  individuals,  who  are  bound  together  by  the  same 
blood,  language,  and  interests,  become  so  powerful 
that  they  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  State  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  cati  live  according  to  their  own 
ideals  and  can  build  up  a  national  civilisation,  they 
will  certainly  get  that  State  sooner  or  later.  What 
international  politics  can  do  and  should  do  is  to 
enforce  the  rule  that  minorities  of  individuals  of 
another  race  shall  not  be  outside  the  law,  but  shall 
be  treated  on  equal  terms  with  the  majority.  States 
embracing  a  population  of  different  nationalities 
can  exist  and  will  always  exist,  as  many  examples 
show. 

(4)  The  fourth  moral  is  that  every  progress  in 
the  development  of  International  Law  wants  due 
time  to  ripen.    In  Utopia  the  projects  of  an  eternal 
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peace  and  of  an  undisturbed  fraternity  of  States  and 
nadons  may  be  realised,  but  the  rude  reality  of 
practical  international  life  in  our  times  does  not  pro- 
ride  any  possibility  of  the  realisation  of  such  fanciful 
ideas.  The  presupposition  of  an  eternal  peace  would 
at  least  be  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  would 
be  shared  between  nations  of  the  same  standard  of 
civilisation,  of  the  same  interests,  aims,  and  of  the 
same  strength,  a  fact  whicli  will  never  be  realised  so 
far  M  we  can  see.  Eternal  peace  is  an  ideal,  and  in 
the  very  term  "  ideal "  the  conviction  is  involved  of 
the  impossibility  of  its  realisation,  although  it  is  a  duty 
toaim  constantly  at  such  realiKation.  The  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  now  established 
by  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1 899,  is  an 
tnstitntion  that  can  bring  us  nearer  to  such  realisa- 
tion than  ever  could  have  been  hoped.  And  codi- 
fication of  parts  of  tlie  Law  of  Nations,  following  the 
codification  of  the  rules  regarding  land  warfare,  will 
in  due  time  arrive  and  so  make  the  legal  basis 
of  international  intercourse  firmer,  broader,  and 
more  prominent  than  before. 

(5)  The  fifth,  and  last,  moral  is  that  the  pro- 
greBBJve  development  of  International  Law  depends) 
chiefly  upon  the  standard  of  public  morality  on  the] 
one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  economic  interests.]  ^ 
The  higher  the  standard  of  public  morality  rises,  the 
more  will  International  Law  progress.  And  the 
mora  important  international  economic  interests! 
gnnr,  the  more  Iiiteniational  Law  will  grow.  For, 
kmhtd  upon  from  a  certain  standpoint,  IntematJonal 
Law  u,  just  like  Municipal  I^w,  a  product  of  moral 
and  of  ecooQinic  factors,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
basts  for  a  favourable  development  of  moral  and 
eooDomic  interests.     ThiA  being  an  indisputable  fact. 


^ 
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it  may  therefore  fearlessly  be  maintained  that  an 
immeasurable  progress  is  guaranteed  to  International 
Law,  since  there  are  eternal  moral  and  economic 
factors  working  in  its  favour. 


in 

The  Science  op  the  Law  of  Nations 

Fhillimore,  I.,  FMfaoe  to  the  first  edition—Lawrence,  SS  3I-36— 
Manning,  pp.  21-65— Halleck,  I.  pp.  12,  15, 18,  22,  25,  29,  34,  42 — 
Walker,  History,  L  pp.  203-337,  and  "  The  Science  of  International 
Law  "  (i893),|WMwm— Taylor,  $S  37-48— Wheaton,  %%  4-13— Rivier 
in  Holtzendorff,  I.  pp.  337-475— Nys,  I.  pp.  2i3-328»Marten8,  I. 
S§  34-38— Fiore,  I.  Nos.  53-88, 164-185, 240-272— Calvo,  I.  pp.  27- 
34,  44-46,  51-55,  61-63,  7o-73»  101-137— Bonfils,  Nos.  147-153— 
Despagnet,  Nos.  28-35— Ealtenbom,  "I^e  Vorlaufer  des  Hogo 
Grotins**  (1848)— Holland,  Studies,  pp.  1-58,  168-175— Westlake, 
Chapters,  pp.  23-77— Ward,  *<  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  2  vols.  (1795} — ^JB*  "  I^  ^^^^  d®  ^^ 
guerre  et  les  pr^curseurs  de  Grotius"  (1882),  *' Notes  pour  servir 
&  rhistoire  . . .  du  droit  international  en  Angleterre  *'  (1888),  "  Les 
origines  du  droit  international  '*  (1894) — Wheaton, "  Histoire  des 
progr^s  du  droit  des  gens  en  Europe  **  (1841) — See  also  the  biblio- 
graphies enumerated  bdow  in  $  61. 

Fore-  §  52.  The  science  of  the  modem  Law  of  Nations 

SSSr*"  cogences  from  Grotius's  work,  "De  Jure  BeUi  ac 
Pacis  libri  III.,"  because  in  it  a  fairly  complete 
system  of  International  Law  was  for  the  first  time 
built  up  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  science 
of  law.  But  there  are  many  writers  before  Grotius 
who  wrote  on  special  parts  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
They  are  therefore  commonly  called  "Forerunners 
of  Grotius."  The  most  important  of  these  fore- 
runners are  the  following:  (i)  Legnano,  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  who  wrote 
in  1360  his  book  "De  bello,  de  represaliis,  et  de 
duello,"  which  was,  however,  not  printed  before 
1477  ;  (2)  Belli,  an  Italian  jurist  and  statesman,  who 
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published  in  1 563  his  book,  "  De  re  miUtari  et  de 
bello;"  {3)  Brunus,  a  German  jurist,  who  published 
in  1 548  his  book,  "  De  legationibus ; "  (4)  Victoria, 
Profeasor  in  the  Univerjiity  of  Salamanca,  who 
pablished  in  1557  his  "Eelectiones  iheologicae," ' 
which  partly  deals  with  the  Law  of  War  ;  (5)  Ayala, 
of  Spanish  descent  but  bom  in  Antwerp,  a  military 
jadge  in  the  army  of  Alesandro  Farnese,  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  published  in  1 582  his  book,  "  De  jure 
et  officiis  bellicis  et  discipUna  militari ; "  (6)  Suarez, 
«  Spanish  Jesuit  and  Professor  at  Coimbra,  who 
published  in  16 1 2  his  "Tractatus  de  legibus  et  de 
Icgislatore,"  in  which  (H.  c.  19,  n.  8)  for  the  first 
time  the  attempt  is  made  to  found  a  law  between 
the  States  on  the  fact  that  they  form  a  community  of 
States;  (7)  Gentilis,  an  Italian  jurist,  who  became 
Frofefisor  of  Civil  Law  in  Oxford.  He  published  in 
1585  his  work,  "De  legatiombus,"  in  1588  and  1589 
his  "  Commentationes  de  jure  belli,"  in  1598  an 
enlargetl  work  on  the  same  matter  under  the  title 
"De  jure  belli  Hbri  tre8,"2andin  1613  hi3"Advo- 
CMtio  Hispanica."  OentiUs's  book  "De  jure  belli" 
nippUes,  u  Professor  Holland  nhows,  the  model  and 
the  framework  of  the  first  and  third  book  ofGrotius's 
"  Do  jure  belli  ac  pacis."  *'  The  first  step  " — Holland 
rightly  says — "towards  making  International  I>aw 
what  it  is  was  taken,  not  by  Grotius,  but  by  Geu- 
tiHt." 

§  53.  Although  Grotius  owes  much  to  Gentilis,  he 
is  nevertheless  the  greater  of  the  two  and  bears  by 
right  the  title  of  "Father  of  the  Law  of  Nations." 
Hugo  Grotius  was  born  at  Delft  in  Holland  in  1583. 

*  Hm iaiilk to HoIUdiI. Studiw,  SiiuUm,   pp.    i-yfi ;    WcMaka 

pp.  Si-S*-  Ch»pMM,    pp.    33-36;    WftUcv, 

■  B»«tt«dbii877l>yProbMor  Hinory,  1.1^.249-377- 
SallMi.  Ob  OmMUh.  M*  HoUuid, 
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He  was  from  his  earliest  childhood  known  as  a 
^^ wondrous  child''  on  account  of  his  marvellous 
intellectual  gifts  and  talents.  He  began  to  study 
law  at  Leyden  when  only  eleven  years  old,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  Orleans  in  France.  He  acquired  a  reputation,  not 
only  as  a  jurist,  but  also  as  a  Latin  poet  and  a 
philologist.  He  first  practised  as  a  lawyer,  but 
afterwards  took  to  politics  and  became  involved 
in  political  and  religious  quarrels  which  led  to  his 
arrest  in  1618  and  condemnation  to  prison  for  life. 
In  1 62 1,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
prison  and  went  to  live  for  ten  years  in  Prance.  In 
1634  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Sweden  and 
became  Swedish  Minister  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1635 
at  Eostock  in  Germany  on  his  way  home  from 
Sweden,  whither  he  had  gone  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. 

Even  before  he  had  the  intention  of  writing  a 
book  on  the  Law  of  Nations  Grotius  took  an  interest  in 
matters  international.  Por  in  1 609,  when  only  twenty- 
four  years  old,  he  published — anonymously  at  first — 
a  book  under  the  title  "  Mare  liberum,'  ^  in  which  he 
contended  that  the  open  sea  could  not  be  the  pro- 
perty of  any  State,  whereas  the  contrary  opinion  was 
generally  prevalent.^  But  it  was  not  before  fourteen 
years  later  that  Grotius  began,  during  his  exile  in 
Prance,  to  write  his  "  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis  libri  III.," 
which  was  published,  after  a  further  two  years,  in 
1625,  and  of  which  it  has  rightly  been  maintained 
that  no  other  book,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Bible,  has  ever  exercised  a  similar  influence  upon 
human  minds  and  matters.     The  whole  development 

^  See  details  with  regard  to  the    dom  of  the  open  sea  below,  $§  248- 
controversy  oonceming  the  free-    250. 
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of  the  modern  Law  of  Nations  itself  as  well  as  that  of 
the  scieDce  of  the  Law  of  Nations  takes  root  from 
this  for  ever  famous  book.  Grotius's  intention  was 
originall;  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  War,  since 
the  cruelties  and  lawlessness  of  warfare  of  his  time 
incited  him  to  the  work.  But  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  matter  led  him  further,  and  thus  he 
produced  a  system  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 
In  the  introduction  he  speaks  of  many  of  the  authors 
before  him,  and  he  especially  quotes  Ayala  and 
Oentilis.  Yet,  although  he  recognises  their  influence 
upon  his  work,  he  is  nevertheless  aware  that  his 
systera  is  fimdamentally  diiFerent  from  those  of  his 
foreronners.  There  was  in  truth  nothing  original  in 
Qrotitis's  start  from  the  Law  of  Nature  for  the  purpose 
of  deducing  therefrom  rules  of  a  Law  of  Nations. 
Other  writers  before  liis  lime,  and  in  especial 
Oentilis,  had  founded  their  works  upon  it.  But  no- 
body before  him  had  done  it  in  such  a  masterly  way 
And  with  such  .1  felicitous  hand.  And  it  is  on  this 
■oconni  that  Orotius  bears  not  only,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Law  of  Nations," 
bat  also  that  of  "  Father  of  the  Law  of  Nature." 

Orotiua,  as  a  child  of  his  time,  could  not  help 
Kaninj;  from  the  Law  of  Nature,  since  his  intention 
WM  to  find  such  rules  of  a  Law  of  Nations  as  were 
et«mal,  unchangeable,  and  independent  of  the  special 
consent  of  the  single  States.  Long  before  Grotius, 
the  opinion  was  generally  prevalent  that  above  the 
poattive  law,  which  had  grown  up  by  custom  or  by 
I^iklaUon  of  a  State,  there  was  in  existence  another 
law  which  had  its  nxtts  in  human  reason  and  which 
roold  therefore  be  discovered  without  any  know- 
ledge of  positive  law.  This  law  of  reason  was  called 
Law  o{  Natare  or  Natural  Law.     But  the  system  of 
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the  Law  of  Nature  which  Grotius  buUt  up  and  from 
which  he  started  when  he  commenced  to  build  up  the 
Law  of  Nations,  became  the  most  important  and 
gained  the  greatest  influence,  so  that  Grotius  appeared 
to  posterity  as  the  Father  of  the  Law  of  Nature  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

Whatever  we  may  nowadays  think  of  this  Law  of 
Nature,  the  fact  remains  unshaken  that  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  Grotius  jurists,  philosophers, 
and  theologians  firmly  believed  in  it.  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  systems  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  the  doctrines  of  its  prophets,  the  modem 
Constitutional  Law  and  the  modem  Law  of  Nations 
would  not  be  what  they  actually  are.  The  Law  of 
Nature  supplied  the  crutches  with  whose  help  history 
has  taught  mankind  to  walk  out  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  those  of  modem  times.  The 
modem  Law  of  Nations  in  especial  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  theory  of  the  Law  of  Nature. 
Grotius  did  not  deny  that  there  existed  in  his  time 
already  a  good  many  customary  rules  for  the  inter- 
national conduct  of  the  States,  but  he  expressly  kept 
them  apart  from  those  rules  which  he  considered  the 
outcome  of  the  Law  of  Nature.  He  distinguishes, 
therefore,  between  the  natural  Law  of  Nations  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  customary  Law 
of  Nations,  which  he  calls  the  voluntary  Law  of 
Nations.  The  bulk  of  Grotius's  interest  is  concen- 
trated upon  the  natural  Law  of  Nations,  since  he 
considered  the  voluntary  of  minor  importance.  But 
nevertheless  he  does  not  quite  neglect  the  voluntary 
Law  of  Nations.  Although  he  mainly  and  chiefly 
lays  down  the  rules  of  the  natural  Law  of  l^ations,  he 
always  mentions  also  voluntary  rules  concerning  the 
difi^erent  matters. 


Grotius's  infiaence  was  soon  enormous  and  reached 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  His  book  '  went  through 
more  than  forty-five  editions,  and  many  translations 
have  been  published. 

§  54-  But  the  modem  Law  of  Nations  has  an-  Zouob«. 
other,  though  minor,  founder  besides  Grotius,  and 
this  is  an  E^lishman,  Richard  Zouche  (1590-1660), 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford  and  a  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court.  A  prolific  writer,  tlie  book 
through  which  he  acquired  the  title  of  "Second 
founder  of  the  Tiaw  of  Nations,"  appeared  in  1650 
and  bears  the  title:  "Juris  et  judicii  fecialia,  sive 
juris  inter  gentes,  et  quaestionum  de  eodem  expli- 
catio,  qua,  quae  ad  pacem  et  bellum  inter  diversos 
prindpes  aut  populo!<  spectant,  ex  praecipuis  hlsto- 
rico  jure  peritis  exhibentur."  This  little  book  baa 
rightly  been  called  the  first  manual  of  the  posi- 
iip€  Iaw  of  Nations.  The  standpoint  of  Zouche  is 
totally  different  irom  that  of  Grotius  in  so  far  as, 
according  to  him,  the  customary  Law  of  Nations  is 
the  most  important  part  of  that  law,  although,  as  a 
child  of  his  time,  he  does  not  at  alt  deny  the  existence 
of  a  natural  Ijaw  of  Nations.  It  must  be  specially 
1  that  Zouche  is  the  first  who  used  the  term 
mtes  for  that  new  branch  of  law.  Grotius 
r  well  and  says  that  the  T^aw  of  Nations  is 
r  heheeen  the  States,  but  he  called  it  jtis  yeittium, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  influence  that  until  Uentham  no- 
body called  the  Iaw  of  Nations  /ntemational  Law. 

The  distinction  between  the  natural  Law  of  Nations, 
chiefly  treated  by  Qrotius,  and  the  customary  or 
voluntary  Law  of  Nations,  chiefly  treated  by  Zouche," 

'  8m   Ritim  to    HoltzendoriT,  '  Tt  tbould  be  mentioned  ihai 

LBi.4>3-    The  ImI  Bngliah  tnuit-  »ln<«dv    before    Zoache,  uiolher 

blMn  MlhM  by  WmiMn  Wbavell  EngUihinbii,  John  Selden,  in  bin 

"*"'"  !>•    jure     natiir*]]    et    gentiam 
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gave  rise  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
to  three  different  schools  of  writers  on  the  Law  of 
Nations — namely,  the  "  Naturalists/'  the  "  Positivists/' 
and  the  "  Grotians." 
TheNatu.  §  55.  **  Naturalists,"  or  "Deniers  of  the  Law  of 
Nations/'  is  the  appellation  of  those  writers  who  deny 
that  there  is  any  positive  Law  of  Nations  whatever 
as  the  outcome  of  custom  or  treaties,  and  who 
maintain  that  all  Law  of  Nations  is  only  a  part  of  the 
Law  of  Nature.  The  leader  of  the  Naturalists  is 
Samuel  Pufendorf  (163  2- 1694),  who  occupied  the 
first  chair  which  was  founded  for  the  Law  of  Nature 
and  Nations  at  a  University — ^namely,  that  at  Heidel- 
berg. Among  the  many  books  written  by  Pufendorf, 
three  are  of  importance  for  the  science  of  Liter- 
national  Law: — (i)  ^'Elementa  jurisprudentiae  uni- 
versalis," 1666;  (2)  '^  De  jure  naturae  et  gentium," 
1672;  (3)  '^De  officio  hominis  et  civis  juzta  legem 
naturalem,"  1673.  Starting  from  the  assertion  of 
Hobbes,  "De  Give,"  XIV.  4,  that  Natural  Law  is 
to  be  divided  into  Natural  Law  of  individuals  and  of 
States,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  Law  of  Nations, 
Pufendorf^  adds  that  outside  this  Natural  Law  of 
Nations  no  voluntary  or  positive  Law  of  Nations 
exists  which  has  the  force  of  real  law  {quod  quidem 
legisproprie  dictae  vim  habeat^  qaaegentes  tamquam  a 
superioreprofecta  stringat). 

The  most  celebrated  follower  of  Pufendorf  is  the 
German  philosopher  Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728), 
who  published  in    1688    his   "  Institutiones   juris- 

seinrndnm  disciplinam  ebraeorom  ooneemin^  qaestions  of  maritime 

(1640),  reeogniBed  the  importance  law  and  m  especial   prize  law, 

of  the  positive  Law  of  Nations,  were  of  the  greatest  importance 

ThesaooessorofZoncheasaJndffe  for  the  development  of  maritime 

of    the    Admiralty    Court,    Sir  international  law. 

LeolineJenkins(i625-i684)  ought  ^  De  jure  naturae  et  gentium, 

also  to  be  mentioned.  His  opinions  II.  c.  3,  {  22. 
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pmdenciae  divinae,"  and  in  1705  his  "  Fundamenta 
joris  naturae  et  gentium."  Of  Englisli  Naturalists  may 
be  mentioned  Francis  Hutchesoa  ("  System  of  Moral 
Philosophy,"  1 755)  and  ThomasEutlierfordt"  Institutes 
of  Natural  Law  ;  being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Grotius  read  in  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,"  1754).  JeanBarbeyracti674-l744),the 
learned  French  translator  and  commentator  of  the 
works  of  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  and  others,  and,  further, 
Jean  Jacques  Burlamaqui  (1694-174S),  a  native  of 
Geneva,  who  wrote  the  "  Principea  du  droit  de  la 
nature  et  desgens,"  ought  hkewise  to  be  mentioned. 

§  56.  The  "  Positivists  "  are  the  antipodes  of  the  The  Po«i- 
Naturalista.  They  include  all  those  writers  who,  in  '""*"■ 
contradistinction  to  Hobbes  and  Pufendorf,  not  only 
defend  the  existence  of  a  positive  Law  of  Nations  as 
the  outcome  of  custom  or  international  treaties,  but 
consider  it  more  important  than  the  natural  Law  of 
NauouSi,  the  very  existence  of  which  some  of  the 
Poutiriata  deny,  thus  going  beyond  Zouche.  The 
pontire  writers  had  not  much  influeuce  in  the  seven- 
t«8ath  century,  during  which  the  Naturalists  and  the 
OroCiana  carried  the  day,  but  their  time  came  in  the 
dgfateenth  century. 

Of  seventeenth-century  writers,  the  Germans  Rachel 
and  Textor  must  be  mentioned.  Bachel  published 
in  1676  his  two  dissertations,  "  De  jure  naturae  et 
gcnduffl,"  in  which  he  defines  the  Law  of  Nations  as 
the  law  to  which  a  plurality  of  free  States  are  sub- 
jected, and  which  comes  into  existence  through  tacit 
or  express  consent  of  these  States  {Jtts  plurium 
fitina/nim  ffmtitim  pacta  give  jdarito  ejcpreaaim  out 
tariti  inibtm,  qtut  uti/itatis  yratxa  aihi  in  virem  oUx- 
gantur).  Textor  published  in  16S0  his  "Synopsis 
jnrii  gentium."  1 
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In  the  eighteenth  century  the  leading  Positivists, 
Bynkershoek,  Moser,  and  Martens,  gained  an  enormous 
influence. 

Cornelius  van  Bynkershoek  (i  673-1 743),  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  jurist,  never  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Nations,  but  gained  fame  through  three  books 
dealing  with  different  parts  of  this  Law.  He  published 
in  1702  "De  dominio  maris,"  in  172 1  *'De  foro 
legatorum,"  in  1737  "Quaestionum  juris  pubUci 
libri  n."  According  to  Bynkershoek  the  basis  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  the  common  consent  of  the  nations 
which  finds  its  expression  either  in  international 
custom  or  in  international  treaties. 

Johann  Jakob  Moser  (i  701-1785),  a  German 
Professor  of  Law,  published  many  books  concerning 
the  Law  of  Nations,  of  which  three  must  be  mentioned : 
(i)  "Grundsatze  des  jetzt  Ublichen  Volkerrechts  in 
Friedenszeiten,"  1750;  (2)  "Grundsatze  des  jetzt 
UbUchen  Volkerrechts  in  Kriegszeiten,"  1752;  (3) 
"Versuch  des  neuesten  europaischen  Volkerrechts 
in  Friedens-  und  Kriegszeiten,"  1 777-1 780.  Moser's 
books  are  magazines  of  an  enormous  number  of  facts 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  positive  Law 
of  Nations.  Moser  never  fights  against  the  Naturalists, 
but  he  is  totally  indifferent  towards  the  natural  Law 
of  Nations,  since  to  him  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
positive  law  only  and  based  on  international  custom 
and  treaties. 

Georg  Friedrich  von  Martens  (i  756-1 821),  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  University  of  Gottingen,  also 
published  many  books  concerning  the  Law  of  Nations. 
The  most  important  is  his  "  Precis  du  droit  des  gens 
modeme  de  I'Europe,"  published  in  1 789,  of  which 
William  Cobbett  published  in  1795  at  Philadelphia 
an  English  translation,   and  of  which   as    late   as 
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1864  appeared  a  new  edition  at  Paris  uitli  notes 
by  Ch&rles  Verge.  Martens  began  the  celebrated 
(xdlectioQ  of  treaties  which  goes  under  the  title 
"Martens,  Hecueil  des  Traites,"  and  is  continued  to 
ewr  days.'  The  influence  of  Martens  was  great, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  is  considerable.  He  is 
not  an  exclusive  Positivist,  since  he  does  not  deny 
the  emsteiice  of  natural  Law  of  Nations,  and  since  he 
sometimes  refers  to  the  latter  in  case  he  finds  a  gap 
in  the  positive  Law  of  Nations.  But  Iiis  interest  is 
in  the  pottitive  Law  of  Nations,  which  he  builds  up 
historically  on  inleraatioaal  custom  and  treaties. 

§  57.  The  "Grotians"  stand  midway  between  the  xha 
Xaturalists  and  the  Positivists.  They  keep  up  the  oroii""" 
distinction  of  Grotius  between  the  natural  and  the 
voluntar)'  Law  of  Nations,  but,  in  contradistinction 
lo  Grotius,  ihey  consider  the  positive  or  voluntary  of 
equal  importance  to  the  natural,  and  they  devote, 
therefore,  tlieir  interest  to  both  alike.  Grotius's 
influence  was  so  enonnous  that  the  majority  of  the 
authors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
w«re  Orotiaus,  but  only  two  of  them  have  acquired  a 
Earopean  repuution — namely,  Wolff  aii<l  Vattel. 

Chriatian  Wolff  (1679-1 754),  a  German  pliilosopher 
who  was  fiwl  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Philosophy 
in  Ox  Univeraties  of  Halle  and  Marburg  and  after- 
wards Kturned  to  Halle  as  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  was  seventy  years  of  age  when, 
in  1749,  he  publi8hc<l  his  "Jus  gentium  tnethodo 
tcientiSca  pertracaatum."  In  1 750  followed  his 
**  InttitutioDes  juris  naturae  et  gentium."  Wolff's 
ooDceptioD  of   the    I..aw  of   Nations  is  iiifluenced 

'  Omv  Fii«driek  vdd  Uuten*  author  of  tha  OftiUM  ofUhnt  i» 
m  BOl  M  M  CBBliwnJrf  with  hia    droit  dn  gmi  mnd  of  iht  Oulds 
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by  his  conception  of  the  Civitas  gentium  nuzxima. 
The  fact  t^at  there  is  a  Family  of  Nations  in  existence 
is  strained  by  Wolff  into  the  doctrine  that  the  totality 
of  the  States  forms  a  world-State  above  the  com- 
ponent member-States,  the  so-caUed  dvitaa  gentium 
maxima.  He  distinguishes  four  different  Hnds  of 
Law  of  Nations — namely,  the  natural,  the  voluntary, 
the  customary,  and  that  which  is  expressly  created 
by  .treaties.  The  latter  two  kinds  are  alterable,  and 
have  force  only  between  those  single  States  between 
which  custom  and  treaties  have  created  them.  But 
the  natural  and  the  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  are 
both  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  universally  binding 
upon  aU  the  States.  Li  contradistinction  to  Orotius, 
who  calls  the  customary  Law  of  Nations  "  voluntary," 
Wolff  names  "  voluntary  '^  those  rules  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  which  are,  according  to  his  opinion,  tacitly 
imposed  by  the  civitas  gentium  mxiximaj  the  world- 
State,  upon  the  member-States. 

Emerich  de  Vattel  (17 14-1767),  a  Swiss  from 
Neuch&tel,  who  entered  into  the  service  of  Saxony 
and  became  her  Minister  at  Berne,  did  not  in  the 
main  intend  any  original  work,  but  xmdertook  the 
task  of  introducing  WolTs  teachings  concemmg  the 
Law  of  Nations  into  the  courts  of  Europe  and  to 
the  diplomatists.  He  published  in  1758  his  book, 
"  Le  droit  des  gens,  ou  principes  de  la  loi  naturelle 
appliques  h,  la  conduite  et  aux  affaires  des  Nations  et 
des  Souverains."  But  it  must  be  specially  mentioned 
that  Vattel  expressly  rejects  Wolff's  conception  of 
the  civitas  gentium  maxima  in  the  preface  to  his 
book.  Numerous  editions  of  Vattel's  book  have 
appeared,  and  as  late  as  1863  Fradier-Fod^r^  re-edited 
it  at  Paris.  An  English  translation  by  Chitty  ap- 
peared in  1834  and  went  through  several  editions. 


His  influence  was  very  great,  and  in  diplomatic  circles 
his  book  still  enjoys  an  unshaken  authority. 

§  58.  Some  details  concerning  the  three  schools  of  Treitiiw 
the  Naturalists,  Positivists,  and  Grotians  were  neces-  Nine. 
■ary  because  these  schools  are  still  in  existence.    I  do  Ij^^^ 
not,  however,  intend  to  give  a  Ust  of  writers  on  special  CenwriM. 
subjects,  and  the  following  list  of  treatises  comprises 
the  more  important  ones  only. 

(0  BBrriBB  Trb&tisbs. 
ITiUiim  Oke  Manning :  CommentAries  on  the  Law  of  Nations, 

1S39;  Dew  od.  by  Sheldon  Amos,  1S75. 
Archer  PaUon :  Principles  of  the  Law  of  NaUons,  1848;  md 

mi.  1853. 
Sieiiard  Witdman :  Institutes  of  Intornational  Law,  1850. 
Sir  Soberl  Phiitivtore  ;  Gommentanea  upon  Intematioaal  Law, 

4  rob.,  1854-1861 ;  3rd  ed.  1879-1888. 
SirTrtuart  JSviai :  The  Law  of  Natious,  eto.,  a  vols- 1861-1863; 

lod  ed.  1875-1884;  Freaoh  translation,  1887-1889. 
SMdon  Amo*  :  Lootures  on  International  Law,  [874. 
Sir  Edward  Shepherd  Creasy  :  First  Platform  of  International 

L«w,  1876. 
Wiiiiam  EdvMTd  Hall:  Treatise  on  International  Law,  1880; 

5lh  ed.  1904  (by  Atlay). 
Sir  Benrj/ Sumner  Maine:  Internationa]  Law,  1883;  and  ed. 

1894  (Whflwell  Leotores,  not  a  treatise). 
Jmma  Larimer:  The  Inslitutes  of  International  Law,  1  vols. 

1883-1884  :  French  translation  by  Nys,  1885. 
Zitvu  Levi :  International  Law,  1888. 
T.J.Lawrence:  The  PrinoipleB  of  International  Law,  1895; 

iii  od.  1900. 

Tkomiu  Alfred   Waiker:  A  Manual  of  Publio   Inlenatiotial 

Iaw,  1895. 
Sir  ShtnUm  Bak«r :  First  Steps  in  International  Law,  1899. 
F.B.  Smith:  International  Law,   1900.    (One  of  the  Temple 

Friaan.) 
Jahm  Wtittahe :  Internationa)  Law,  vol.  I.  (Peace)  1904. 

(a)    NOHTB   AmKBIOAN  TsBATIBie. 

/mum  JEM  tCooimentary  on  International  Law,  iS)6;  English 
by  Abdy,  Cambridge,  1  ~'~ 
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Henry  WheaUm :  Blemenis  of  International  Law,  1836 ;  8th 

American  ed.  by  Dana,  1866;  3rd  English  ed.  by  Boyd, 

1889 ;  4th  English  ed.  by  Atlay,  1904. 
Theodore  D,  WooUey :  Introdaotion  to  the  Study  of  International 

Law,  i860 ;  5th  ed.  1879. 
Hewry  W,  Haileck:  International  Law,   2  vols.   1861 ;   3rd 

English  ed.  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  1893. 
Francis  Wharton:  A  Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the 

United  States,  3  vols.,  1886.    (An  official  publication.) 
Oeorge  B.  Davis :  The  Elements  of  International  Law,  1887 '» 

revised  ed.  1899. 
Hannis  Taylor:  A  Treatise  on  International  Public  Law,  1901. 

(3)  Fbbngh  Tbbatiseb. 

Funck'Brmtano  et  Albert  Sorel :   PrMs  du  Droit  des  Qens, 

1877  ;  2nd  ed.  1894. 
P.  Pradier-Fodiri :  Traits  de  Droit  International  Public,  7  vols. 

1885-1897. 
Henry  Bonfils :  Manuel  de  Droit  International  Public,  1894 ; 

4th  ed.  by  E^chiUe,  1904. 
Frantz  Despagnet :  Cours  de  Droit  International  Public,  1894 ; 

2nd  ed.  1899. 
Robert  Pi^U&ore :  Precis  de  Droit  International  Public,  2  vote. 

1894-1895. 

(4)  Gbbman  Tbbatisbs. 

Theodor  Schmalz :  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  1816. 

Johann  Ludtoig  KUiber:  Droit  des  Gens  modeme,  1819; 
German  ed.  under  the  title  of  Europaisches  Volkerrecht  in 
1821 ;  last  German  ed.  by  Morstadt  in  185 1,  and  last  French 
ed.  by  Ott  in  1874. 

Friedrioh  Saalfeld:    Handbuch   des  positiven  Volkerrechts, 

1833- 
August  Wilhelm  Heffter:  Das   europaische  Volkerrecht  der 

Gegenwart,  1844  ;  8th  ed.  by  Geffcken,  1888 ;  French  trans- 
lations by  Bergson  in  1851  and  Geffcken  in  1883. 

HeinrichBemhard  Oppenheim :  System  des  Volkerrechts,  1845 ; 
2nd  ed.  1866. 

Johann  Caspar  Bluntschli:  Das  modeme  Volkerrecht  der 
dvilisirten  Staaten  als  Bechtsbuch  dargestellt,  1868;  3rd 
ed.  1878 ;  French  translation  by  Lardy,  1869  ;  5th  ed.  1895. 

Adolf  Hartmann :  Institutionen  des  praktischen  Volkerrechts 
in  Friedenszeiten,  1874 ;  2nd  ed.  1878. 
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Prams  von  Bolttendorg:  Haodbuofa  des  Volkerreohta,  4  vola. 

1885-1S89.     Hotteendorff  is  the  edibor  and  a  contributor 

bat  then)  ai'e  many  other  contributors. 
AmguMt  von  Buimerincq :  Das  Volkerreoht,  1887. 
Sari  Oareit:    Inatitadoneo  des  Volkerrechts,   18S8;   and  ed. 

1901. 
B.  UUmatm:  Volkerrecht,  189S. 
Awu  vo»  Littt :  Dos  Volkerrecht,  1S9S ;  3rd  ed.  igoo. 

(5)  Italian  Tbeatibbs. 
Ltiigi  Catanoxia :  Lezioni  di  diritto  intemazionale,  pobliahed 

after  the  death  o(  the  author  by  Cabella,  1853 ;  3rd  ed.  by 

Bmsa,  1876. 
Patgnaie  Fiore :    Trattato  di  diritto  intemaisionale    publico, 

1865  :  and  ed.  in  3  vole.  1S79-1884 ;  French  translation  by 

Astoioe,  1885. 
Otwappt  Camaua-Amari :  Trattatodi  diiitto  intern aiiioti ale  di 

pMa,  3  vols.  1867-1875  ;  French  translation  by  Monianari- 

Pvmt,  1881. 
Automio  del  Boh  :  Institutioni  del  diritto  publico  intemazionale, 

t868. 
Cfuiwppe  Sandona :  Trattato  di  diritto  iateniazionale  moderno, 

*  TOU.  1870. 

Gian  Battwta  Perlille :    Elementi  di   diritto   intemazionale, 

t  TOU.  1877. 

AmguUo  Pierantoni :  Trattato  di  diritto  intemazionale,  vol.  I. 
■8S1.     (No  further  volume  hue  appeared.) 

(6)  Spahisb  akd  Sfanish-Ahbbican  Tbkatibus. 

Andrtt  Belio :  Prinoipios  de  dereoho  de  gentes  (intamacional) 

1831,  last  e<).  in  3  vols,  by  Silva,  1883. 
Jcti  Maria  de  Pando :  Elementoii  del  derecho  internacional, 

pabliihad  after  the  death  of  the  author,  1843-1844. 
AnUmie  Biqmime :  KlemenLos  de  derecho  ptlblico  internacional 

■Ic. :  a  veU.  ■849- 
Carlet  Caivo:   Lie   Droit   International  etc.   (Snt  edition   in 

Spudib,   Eolbwing  editions  in  French),  t868 ;  5th  od.  in 

6  vols.  1896. 
Amaado  AUorta :  Cano  de  derecho  internacional  pdblioo,  vol.  I. 

iSt6;  Ftanoh  Iranilation  by  Lebr,  1887. 
Ifui^w't  At  OMoorl :  Trattato  y  notas  de  derecho  internacional 

pdbUoo,  9  vols.  1887  ;  4lh  ed.  i>)03. 
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Luis  OesUso  y  Aeoiia :  Cono  de  dereoho  intemaeioiud  pdblioo, 

1894. 
Miguel  Cruehaga :  Nodones  de  dereoho  iniernacional,  1899 ; 

2nd  ed.  1902. 

(7)  Tbbatisbb  of  Authobb  of  otheb  Natiomalitibs. 


Frederick  Krialian  Bomemann :  Porelcsninger  over  den 
poeilive  Folkeret,  1866. 

Fried/rich  von  Martens :  Volkerreoht,  2  vols.  1883 ;  a  German 
translation  by  Berj^iohm  of  the  Bossian  original.  A  Frenoh 
translation  in  3  vols,  appeared  in  the  same  year. 

Jan  Heleniue  Ferguson:  Manual  of  International  Law,  eto., 
2  vols.  1884.  The  author  is  Dutch,  but  the  work  is  written 
in  English. 

Alphonse  Bioier:  Lehrbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  1894;  2nd  ed. 
1899  and  the  larger  work  in  two  vols,  under  the  title : 
Prinoipes  du  Droit  des  Gens,  1896.  The  author  of  these 
two  excellent  books  was  a  Swiss  who  tau^t  International 
Law  at  the  University  of  Brussels. 

H,  Matzen :  ForelaBsninger  over  den  positive  Folkeret,  1900. 

Ernest  Nys :  Le  droit  international,  voL  I.  1894.  The  author 
of  this  exhaustive  treatise  is  a  Belgian  jurist  whose  researches 
in  the  history  of  the  science  of  the  Law  of  Nations  have 
gained  him  hr-reaching  reputation.' 

The  §  59.  The  Science  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  left 

thtu!w     by  the  French  Eevolution,  developed  progressively 

si  Se^**"  during  ^^  nineteenth  century  under  the  influence  of 

Nine-        three  factors.    The  first  factor  is  the  endeavour,  on 

Century,     the  whole  sincere,  of  the  Powers  since  the  Congress  of 

^dSSXj   Vienna  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

treatises.    The  sccoud  factor  is  the  many  law-making  treaties 

which  arose  during  this  century.    And  the  last,  but 

not  indeed  the  least  factor,  is  the  downfall  of  the 

theory  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  after  many 

^  This  Tolmne  of  Njb  oontains  treatises  as  well  as  monogn^phst 

in  its  pp.  251-328  sn  ezhaustiTe  snd  I  have  mueh   pleasore   in 

enumeration  of  all  more  importsnt  referring  myresden  to  this  leamsd 

works    on    International     Law,  wock. 
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hundreds  of  years  has  at  last  been  shaken  off  during 
the  second  half  of  this  century. 

When  the  century  opens,  the  three  schools  of  the 
Naturalists,  the  Positivists,  and  the  Grotians  are  still 
in  the  field,  but  Positivism  gains  slowly  and  gradually 
the  upper  hand,  until  at  the  end  it  may  be  said  to  be 
victorious  without,  however,  being  omnipotent.  The 
most  important  writer '  up  to  1 836  is  KlUber,  who 
may  be  called  a  Positivist  in  the  same  sense  as 
Uuteiu,  for  he  also  applies  the  natural  Law  of 
Nations  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  the  positive.  Wheaton 
appears  bi  1 836  with  his  '*  Elements,"  and,  although  an 
American,  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  He  may  be  called  a  Grotian.  And  the 
same  may  be  maintained  of  Manning,  whose  treatise 
appeared  in  1839,  and  is  the  first  that  attempts  a 
aurrey  of  British  practice  regarding  sea  warfare 
baaed  on  the  judgments  of  Sir  William  Scott  (Lord 

Ewell).  Hefller,  whose  book  appeared  in  1 844,  ia 
tainly  a  Positivist,  although  he  does  not  absolutely 
y  the  I>aw  of  Nature.  In  exact  appUcation  of 
the  juristic  method,  Hefiler's  book  excels  all  former 
onea,  and  all  the  following  authors  are  in  a  sense 
standing  on  his  shoulders.  In  Phillimore,  Great 
Britain  sends  in  1854  a  powerful  author  into  the 
arena,  who  may  on  the  whole  be  called  a  Positivist 
of  the  same  kind  as  Slartens  and  KlUber.  Genera- 
tiona  to  come  will  consult  FhUlimore's  volumes  on 
account  of  the  vast  material  they  contain  and  the 
aoond  judgment  they  exhibit.  And  the  same  is 
valid  with  regard  to  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  whose  firat 
Tohune  appeared  in    iS6t.     Halleck's  book,  whiclk 

'  t  Ao  Bel  faiMnd  to  diKDM  tlia     knthnrt  of   the  mo«t   imporUal 
of  tlw  WTttOT*  on  ■TMirial     trrfttiMi. 
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appeared  in  the  same  year,  is  of  special  importance 
as  regards  war,  because  the  author,  who  was  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  gave  to 
this  part  his  special  attention.  The  next  prominent 
author,  the  Italian  More,  who  published  his  system 
in  1865  and  may  be  called  a  Grotian,  is  certainly 
the  most  prominent  Italian  author,  and  the  new 
edition  of  his  work  wiU  for  a  long  time  to  come 
be  consulted.  Bluntschli,  the  celebrated  Swiss- 
German  author,  published  his  book  in  1867  ;  it  must, 
in  spite  of  the  world-wide  fame  of  its  author,  be  con- 
sulted with  caution,  because  it  contains  many  rules 
which  are  not  yet  recognised  rules  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  Calvo'sbook,  which  first  appeared  in  1868, 
contains  an  invaluable  store  of  facts  and  opinions,  but 
its  juristic  basis  is  not  very  exact. 

From  the  seventies  of  the  century  the  influence 
of  the  downfall  of  the  theory  of  the  Law  of  Nature 
becomes  visible  in  the  treatises  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  therefore  real  positivistic  treatises 
make  their  appearance.  For  the  Positivism  of 
Zouche,  Bynkershoek,  Martens,  KlUber,  Heffler, 
Phillimore,  and  Twiss  was  no  real  Positivism, 
since  these  authors  recognised  a  natural  Law  of 
Nations,  although  they  did  not  make  much  use  of  it. 
Eeal  Positivism  must  entirely  avoid  a  natural  Law 
of  Nations.  We  know  nowadays  that  a  Law  of 
Nature  does  not  exist.  Just  as  the  so-called  Natural 
Philosophy  had  to  give  way  to  real  natural  science, 
so  the  Law  of  Nature  had  to  give  way  to  juris- 
prudence, or  the  philosophy  of  the  positive  law. 
Only  a  positive  Law  of  Nations  can  be  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  law. 

The  first  real  positive  treatise  known  to  me  is 
Hartmann's  "  Institutionen  des  praktischen  Volker- 
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rechtsin  Priedeiiszeiten,"  which  appeared  in  1874,  but 
is  hardly  known  outside  Germany.  In  1880  Hall's 
treatise  appeared  and  at  once  won  the  attention  of 
tbe  whole  world ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
Law  of  Nations  that  have  ever  been  written.'  The 
Busdan  Martens,  whose  two  volumes  appeared  in 
Gennan  and  French  translations  in  1883  and  at  once 
put  their  author  in  the  forefront  of  the  authorities, 
certainly  intends  to  be  a  real  Positivist,  but  traces  of 
Natural  Law  are  nevertheless  now  and  then  to  be 
found  in  his  book.  A  work  of  a  special  kind  is  that 
of  HoUzendorfT,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  jSHs-  Holiaendorff  himself  is  the  editor  and  at 
tbe  same  time  a  contributor  to  the  work,  but  there 
are  many  other  contributors,  each  of  them  dealing 
exhaustively  with  a  diflerent  part  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  The  copious  work  of  Pradier-Fod^r^, 
which  also  began  to  appear  in  1885,  is  far  from  being 
pontive,  although  it  has  its  merits.  Wharton's 
three  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1886,  are  not 
a  treatise,  but  contaiu  the  international  practice  of 
the  Utiited  States.  In  1894  three  French  jurists, 
Boofils,  Despagnet,  and  Pit-dehfevre,  step  into  the 
arena ;  their  treatises  are  comprehensive  and  valu- 
able, but  not  absohitely  positive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  &igliah  authors  Lawrence  and  Walker, 
wfaoee  treatises  appeared  in  1895,  and  Westlake, 
whose  Grst  volume  appeared  in  1904,  are  real  Positi- 
nstB,  and  m>  are  the  Swiss- Belgian  Itivier,  the  Germans 
UUmann,  Liszt,  and  Gareis,  and  the  American  Hannis 
Taylor. 

>  LorfaoK,  iriMMo  Sm  votame  ftppcar«l  in  1 SS3,  is  a  NfttonllM  poro 
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§  6a    COLLECTION  OP  TREATIES. 

(l)   QeNBRAL  COLLBOnONB. 

LeibnUz :  Codex  inris  gentium  diplomaticas  (1693) ;  Mantissa 
oodicis  inris  gentium  diplomatioi  (1700). 

Bernard :  Beeueil  des  traits,  etc.  4  vols.  (1700). 

Dumont:  Corps  nniversel  diplomatique,  eta,  8  vols.  (1726- 

1730- 
Bousset:    Supplement   au   corps   nniversel   diplomatique  de 

Dumont,  5  vols.  (1739). 

SchmauBS :  Corpus  iuris  gentium  academioum  (1730). 

Wenck:  Codex  iuris  gentium  reoentissimi,  3  vols.  (1781,  1786, 
1795)- 

Martens :  Beoueil  de  Trait^s  d'Alliance,  etc.,  8  vols,  (i 791-1808) ; 
Nouveau  Beeueil  de  Traitds  d'Alliance,  etc.,  16  vds.  (181 7- 
1842) ;  Nouveaux  Supplements  au  Beoueil  de  Trait^s  et 
d'autres  Actes  remarquables  etc.,  3  vols.  (1839-1842); 
Nouveau  Beoueil  General  de  Trait^s,  Conventions  et  autres 
Actes  remarquables  etc.,  20  vols.  (1843-1875);  Nouveau 
Beeueil  Oen^ral  de  Trait^s  et  autres  Actes  relatifs  aux 
Bapports  de  droit  international.  Deuxitoie  Sdrie,  vol.  I. 
1876,  continued  up  to  date.  Present  editor,  Felil  Stoerk, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Oreifswald  in  Germany. 

Ohillany :  Diplomatisches  Handbuch,  3  vols.  (1855-1868). 

Martens  et  Cussy:  Beeueil  manuel  etc.,  7  vols.  (1846-1857); 
continuation  by  Oeffcken,  3  vols.  (1885-1888). 

British  and  Foreign  State  Papers :  Vol.  I.  1814,  continued  up 
to  date. 

Das  Staatsarchiv :  Sammlung  der  ofiBciellen  Actenstuoke  zur 
Oeschichte  der  Gtegenwart,  vol.  I.  1861,  continued  up  to 
date. 

Arohif>es  diplomatiques :  Beeueil  mensuel  de  droit  international, 
de  diplomatic  et  d'histoire,  first  and  second  series  (1861- 
1900),  third  series  from  1901  continued  up  to  date  (4  vols, 
yearly). 

(2)   COLTiBCTIONS  OF  ENGLISH  TbEATIBS  ONLY. 

JenJdnson:  Collection  of  all  the  Tr^kties,  etc.,  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  other  Powers  from  1648  to  1783,  3  vols.  (1785). 
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Chaimert :  A  CoUeotion  ot  Maritime  Tre&ties  of  Great  Bribun 

ftnd  other  Powere,  3  vols.  (1790). 
BtruUt :    GoUeotioD   of    Treaties  and  ConTentions  between 

Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  (vol,  1, 1S30,  continued  to 

dale). 
Tnaig  Stria :  VoL  I.  1891,  and  a  volume  every  year. 


§61.    BIBLIOGBAPHIES. 

Ompuda :    Utteratur   des    gesamtntea   Volketreobts,   z   vols. 

(>785)- 
Kantpfx:  Nene  Litteratur  des  VoJlcerraahtB  seit  1784  (1817}. 
Klaber :    Droit  des  gens    modeme    de  I'Europe    (Appendix) 

(i8i9)- 
ilM :  QeBOhiohle  und   Litteratur  der  StaatswisseDsohaften, 

»oL  I.  pp.  337-475  (1855). 
£lvwr :  pp.  393-533  of  vol.  I.  of  HoUsendorffs  Hsjidbuoh  des 

VdOarreohts  (1S85). 
Stoerk:  Die  Utterator  des  internationalen  Bechts  von  1884- 

1894(1896). 
Oitporf:   Catalogue  d'une  biblioth^qne  de  droit  international 

(1899). 
N]/i:  Le  drwt  intematiODal,  vol.  I.  (1904),  pp.  313-328. 


5  63.    PEBIODICALS. 

Bant  ds  droii  international  et   de  legislation  oompar^e.    It 

■fpaen  in  Bmasels  since  1869,  one  volume  yearly.    Present 

•dltor:  EdooardBoUn. 
Bania  gjoAntle  de  droit  international  pnblio.     It  appears  in 

Pmn*  lioce  1894,  one  volanie  yearly.     Founder  and  present 

idJtor,  Pkol  Fauohille. 
ZflHeehiih  ftlr  internationalea  privat  und  ofTentliobos  Beoht    It 

appears  in  Leipxig  since  1891,  one  volume  yearly.    PreMnt 

ed^ar,  ^leodor  Nlemeyer. 
Ammaira  de  llni^tut  de  Droit  International,  vol.  I.  1877.    A 

TCteme  appean  af(«r  eaoh  meeting  of  the  Instltnte. 
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Essays  and  Notes  oonoeming  International  Law  frequently 
appear  also  in  the  Joomal  da  droit  international  privd  et 
de  la  Jnrispradenoe  oomparte  (CSlnnet),  the  Arohiy  f£brdlbnt- 
liohes  Beohty  The  Law  Quarterly  Beyiew,  The  Law 
Magazine  and  Review,  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
parative Legislation,  The  American  Law  Beview,  the 
Annalen  dee  deutschen  Beiches,  the  Zeitschrift  ffir  das 
priyat-  und  offentliohe  Becht  der  Oegenwart  (Orunhut),  the 
Bevue  de  droit  public  et  de  la  science  politique  (Lamaude), 
the  Annates  des  sciences  politiques,  the  Archiyio  giuridico. 


PAET  I 


THE  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS 


VOL.  1. 


H 


1 


SoVE&Eias  States  as  International  Persons 

Vattel,  I.  ft  i-r:— HkU,  j  I—Lawrenee,  $  42~rhiIlimora,  I.  ${  61-69 
— Twi»«,  I.  H  r-ii— Taylor,  i  117— Walker,  S  1— WegtleJie,  1. 
tp-  "S.  2o-;i— Whealon,  tt  i6-ii— UUmaim,  i  lo— Hefller,  $  ij 
— BolUsndorff  in  Hultzendorff,  II.  pp.  5-n— BonfiU,  Nos.  160-164 
— DespsgiMt,  Noa.  69-74— Pndier-Fod^rf,  I-  ^o*-  43-^1— Nys,  I. 
n-  359-356— Biviar,  1. 1  3— C&lvo,  I.  H  39-41— Fiore,  I,  Nos.  305- 
309— Idartciu,  L  H  53-54- 

§  63.  The  conception  of  International  Persons  is  k«^  wia 
derived  from  the  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  intanui- 
As  this  law  is  the  luxiy  of  rules  which  the  (.-iviUsed  p^^g 
States  consider  legally  binding  in  their  intercourse, 
every  State  which  belongs  to  the  civihsed  Stales,  and 
is,  therefore,    a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations, 
is  an  International   Person.      Sovereign    States  ex- 
donrely  are  International  Persons — i.e.  subjects  of 
Inlemattonal  Law.     There  are,  however,  as  will  be 
seen,  fall  and  not-full  Sovereign  States.     Full  Sove- 
reign States    are    perfect,  not-full    Sovereign   States 
are    imperfect    International    Persons,   for   not-full 
Sovertifia  States  arc  for  some  parts  only  subjects  of 
Intematianal  Ijiw. 

In  comradistinction  to  Sovereign  States  which  are 
re*i,  tJwre  are  aUo  apparent,  but  not  real,  Inter- 
nationa) Persons — namely.  Confederations  of  States, 
insnrgents   recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power  in  a 
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civil  war,  and  the  Holy  See.  All  these  are  not,  as 
will  be  seen,^  real  subjects  of  International  Law,  but 
in  some  points  are  treated  as  though  they  were  Inter- 

national  Persons,  without  beco^i^g  thereby  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations. 

It  must  be  specially  mentioned  that  the  character 
of  a  subject  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  of  an  Inter- 
national Person  can  be  attributed  neither  to  mon- 
archs,  diplomatic  envoys,  and  private  individuals, 
nor  to  chartered  companies,  nations,  or  races  after 
the  loss  of  their  State  (as,  for  instance,  the  Jews  or 
the  Poles),  and  organised  wandering  tribes.^ 
Conoep-  §  64.  A  State  proper — ^in  contradistinction  to  so- 
s2S^  *  called  Colonial  States — is  in  existence  when  a  people 
is  settled  in  a  country  under  its  own  Sovereign 
Government.  The  conditions  which  must  obtain  for 
the  existence  of  a  State  are  therefore  four : 

There  must,  first,  be  a  peopU.  A  people  is  an 
aggregate  of  individuals  of  both  sexes  who  live 
together  as  a  commimity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  belong  to  different  races  or  creeds,  or  be 
of  different  colour. 

There  must,  secondly,  be  a  country  in  which  the 
people  has  settled  down.  A  wandering  people,  such 
as  the  Jews  were  whilst  in  the  desert  for  forty  years 
before  their  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  is  not  a  State. 
But  it  matters  not  whether  the  country  is  small  or 
large;  it  may  consist,  as  with  City  States,  of  one 
town  only. 

There  must,  thirdly,  be  a  Government — that  is,  one 

^  See  below,  $88  (Confederations  of  subjects  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 

of  States),  $  106  (Holy  See),  and  and  Lawrence  ($$  42, 54, 55)  dauns 

Vol.  II.  $$  59  and  76  (Insarffents).  that  character  for  corporations  and 

*  Most  JTuists  agree  wiu  this  individuals.     The  matter  will  be 

opinion,  but  there  are  some  who  discussed  below  in  $$  288,  290 

disagree.      Thus,  Heffter  ($  48)  344*  384* 
claims  for  monarohs  the  ohiuraoter 


or  more  pereons  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  rule  accordinfj;  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
All  anarchistic  community  is  not  a  State. 

There  must,  foi^By  and  lastly,  be  a  Sovereign 
Government.  Sovwi^ty  is  supreme  authority,  an 
aathority  wliich  is  independent  of  any  other  earthly 
authlnty.  Sovereignty  in  the  strict  and  narrowest 
sense  of  the  term  includes,  therefore,  independence 
all  round,  within  and  without  the  borders  of  the 
country. 

§  65.  A  State  in  its  normal  appearance  does  Notruii 
posseas  independence  all  round  and  therefore  full  st»^a.^ 
■overeignty.  Yet  tliere  are  States  in  existence  which 
certainly  do  not  possess  full  sovereignty,  and  are 
therefore  named  not-full  Sovereign  States.  Ail  such 
Slates  as  are  under  the  suzerainty  or  under  the 
protectorate  of  another  State  or  are  member-States 
of  a  ao-called  Federal  State,  belong  to  this  group. 
AO  of  them  possess  supreme  authority  and  inde- 
pendeoce  with  regard  to  a  part  of  the  tasks  of  a  State, 
wfaereai  with  regard  to  another  part  they  are  under 
the  aathority  of  another  State.  Hence  it  Is  that  the 
question  in  disputed  whether  such  not^full  Sovereign 
States  can  be  International  Peritons  and  subjects  of 
the  Law  of  Nation.H  at  all.' 

That  they  cannot  be  full,  perfect,  and  normal  sub- 
ject* of  International  Liw,  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
H  U  wrong  to  maintain  that  they  can  have  no  inter- 
national position  whatever  and  can  never  be  memliers 
n/  the  Family  of  Nations  at  alL     If  we  look  at  the 

*  n*  MMliaa  win  b*  dunuMi]  Mmrti  w  lotenMaioaftl  Ptnooa 

^ria  bJov.  H  89.  9r.  93.  viih  U  tU.     WwlUke,  I.  p.  3i,  an- 

natd  to  Mch   kind  c4    not-fnU  awMi  U  ■fflniutivalr  hg  Malitig: 

fTlilr-      Tb*  obi«n  of  "  It  !•  Dot  n«eMMry  far  k  Sm*  Io 

w  Iba    anmian  h*  imltiMtfidt^t  in  or4«r  Io  b  « 


■   BH*  w  UM    annUon     M>  iMtpntu 
mtk  Btatm  eu  be  eaa-     Suit  of  lot 


Ipumtttond  Law." 
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matter  as  it  really  stands,  we  observe  that  they 
actually  often  enjoy  in  many  points  the  rights  and 
fulfil  in  other  points  the  duties  of  International 
Persons.  They  often  send  fl|^  receive  diplomatic 
envoys  or  at  least  consuls,  thiipSften  conclu(R  com- 
mercial or  other  international  treaties,  their  monarchs 
enjoy  the  privileges  which  according  to  the  ww  of 
Nations  the  Municipal  Laws  of  the  different  States 
must  grant  to  the  monarchs  of  foreign  States.  No 
other  explanation  of  these  and  similar  facts  can  be 
given  except  that  these  not-full  Sovereign  States  are 
in  some  way  or  another  International  Persons  and 
subjects  of  International  Law.  Such  imperfect  Inter- 
national Personality  is,  of  course,  an  ^jiomaly ;  but 
the  very  existence  of  States  without  full  sovereignty  is 
an  anomaly  in  itself.  And  history  teaches  that  States 
without  full  sovereignty  have  no  durability,  since 
they  either  gain  in  time  full  sovereignty  or  disappear 
totally  as  separate  States  and  become  mere  provinces 
of  ;other  States.  So  anomalous  are  these  not-full 
Sovereign  States  that  no  hard  and  fast  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  their  position  within 
the  Family  of  Nations,  since  everything  depends  upon 
the  special  case.  What  may  be  said  in  general  con- 
cerning all  the  States  without  full  sovereignty  is  that 
their  position  within  the  Family  of  Nations,  if  any,  is 
always  more  or  less  overshadowed  by  other  States. 
But  their  partial  character  of  International  Persons 
comes  clearly  to  light  when  they  are  compared  with 
so-called  Colonial  States,  such  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Colonial 
States  have  no  international  position  whatever ;  they 
are,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
nothing  else  than  col6nial  portions  of  the  mother 
country,  although  they  enjoy  perfect  self-government, 
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and  m&y  therefore  in  a  sense  be  called  States.  The 
deciding  factor  is  that  their  Governor,  who  has  a 
wto,  is  appointed  by  the  mother  country,  and  that 
the  Parliament  o^ke  mother  country  could  with- 
dra«*self-govemi4^  from  its  Colonial  States  and 
legislate  directly  for  them. 

$^.  Tlie  diHtinction  between  States  full  Sovereign 
and  not-full  Sovereign  is  baaed  upon  tlie  opinion  that 
sovereignty  is  divisible,  ao  that  the  powers  connected 
with  Bovereignty  need  not  necessarily  be  united  in 
one  hand.  But  many  jurists  deny  the  divisibility  of 
sovereignty  and  maintain  that  a  State  is  either  sove- 
reign  or  not.  They  deny  that  sovereignty  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  every  State  and  of  the  membership  of  the 
Family  of  Nations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  face 
the  conception  of  sovereignty  more  closely.  And  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  exists  perhaps  no  conception 
the  meaning  of  which  is  more  euntroversial  than  that 
of  sovereignty.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  this 
cooceptioa,  from  the  moment  when  it  was  introduced 
into  political  science  until  the  present  day,  has  never 
bad  a  meaning  which  was  universally  agreed  upon.' 

§  67.  The  term  Sovereignty  was  introduced  into 
political  science  by  IJodm  in  his  celebrated  iwok, 
"De  la  K^publique,"  which  appeared  in  1577. 
Beibre  Bodin,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  word 
aovoerain^  was  used  in  France  for  an  authority, 
political  or  other,  which  had  no  other  authority 
above  itaelf.     Thus  the  highest  courts  were  called 
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ID    MVi'  RouuMK),    1900:     Tt«hm,   AUge- 
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MtiilaM  ol  w  dtHarwrt  writw :—  Uom,  pp.  341  300. 

IMA,    Oar    SoBTarinlWUa-basriff  *  Soaverain    is    dorivsd  eilber 

*M   BoAn  bla  m  FriadilA  oam  from    the    Latin    taperan%t*,  «r 

OiMMa,  1897;  Marriant,  Hbtor;  front  ntprfma potufat. 
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Coura  Souverains.  Bodin,  however,  gave  quite  a  new 
meaning  to  the  old  conception.  Being  under  the 
influence  and  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  centralisa- 
tion initiated  by  Louis  XI.  of  A^ce  (1461-1483), 
the  founder  of  French  absolutV^  he  defined  Sove- 
reignty as  "  the  absolute  and  perpetual  power 
within  a  State."  Such  power  is  the  supreme  fP^ver 
within  a  State  without  any  restriction  whatever  except 
the  Commandments  of  God  and  the  Law  of  Nature. 
No  constitution  can  limit  sovereignty,  which  is  an 
attribute  of  the  king  in  a  monarchy  and  of  the 
people  in  a  democracy.  A  Sovereign  is  above  posi- 
tive law.  A  contract  only  is  binding  upon  the 
Sovereign,  because  the  Law  of  Nature  commands 
that  a  contract  shall  be  binding.^ 

The  conception  of  sovereignty  thus  introduced 
was  at  once  accepted  by  writers  on  politics  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  the  majority  of  these  writers 
taught  that  sovereignty  could  be  restricted  by  a  con- 
stitution and  by  positive  law.  Thus  at  once  a 
somewhat  weaker  conception  of  sovereignty  than 
that  of  Bodin  made  its  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Hobbes  went  even 
beyond  Bodin,  maintaining-  that  a  Sovereign  was 
not  bound  by  anything  and  had  a  right  over  every- 
thing, even  over  religion.  Whereas  a  good  many 
publicists  followed  Hobbes,  others,  especially  Pufen- 
dorf,  denied,  in  contradistinction  to  Hobbes,  that 
sovereignty  includes  omnipotence.  According  to 
Pufendorf,  sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  in  a 
State,  but  not  absolute  power,  and  sovereignty  may 
well  be  constitutionally  restricted.^     But  in  spite  of 

^  See  Bodin,  Do  la  r^pnbliqne,    $§  12-15. 
I.  c.  8.  '  See  Pufendorf,  De  jure  naturae 

*  See  Hobbes,  Del  cive,  0.  6,    et  gentium,  VIL  0.  6,  $§  1-13. 
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all  the  (Ufferences  in  defining  sovereignty,  all  authors 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  agree  that 
sovereignty  is  indivisible  and  contains  the  centralisa- 
tion of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign, 
wliether  a  monarch  or  the  jteople  itself  in  a  republic. 
Yet  the  way  for  another  conception  of  sovereignty 
in  prepared  by  Locke,  whose  "  Two  Treatises  on 
Government"  appeared  in  1689,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  State  itself  is  the  original 
Sovereign,  and  that  all  supreme  powers  of  the 
Go%*eniment  are  derivetl  from  this  sovereigrity  of  the 
5ut«. 

§  68.  In  the  eighteenth  century  matters  changed 
again.  The  fact  that  the  several  hundred  reigning  ^^^' 
princes  of  the  member-States  of  the  German  Empire  ^Jjj" 
had  practically,  although  not  tlieoretically,  become  to«>th 
more  or  less  independent  since  the  WestphaUan  °^' 
Peace,  enforced  the  necessity  upon  publicists  to 
recognise  a  distinction  between  an  absolute,  perfect, 
full  sovereignty,  on  tlie  one  baud,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  relative,  imperfect,  not- full  or  half-sovereignty. 
Abeolute  and  full  sovereignty  was  attributed  to 
those  monarchs  who  enjoyed  au  uiiquahfied  inde- 
ptfudeuce  within  and  without  their  States.  Belative 
and  not-full  sovereignty,  or  lialf-sovereigniy,  was 
aitribuU'd  to  those  monarchs  who  were,  in  various 
poinli  of  internal  or  foreign  affaini  of  Stale,  more  or 
IcM  dependent  uj>on  other  monarchs.  By  this  dis- 
tinctioQ  the  divisibility  of  sovereignty  was  recognised. 
And  when  in  1787  the  United  States  of  America 
turned  from  a  Confederation  of  Stales  into  a  Federal 
State,  the  diviaion  of  sovereignty  Iwiwet-n  the  Sove- 
rngn  Federal  State  and  the  Sovereign  member-States 
appeared.  But  it  camict  be  maintained  that  tlivisi* 
biUty  of  Bovereignty  waa  universally  recognised  in 
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the    eighteenth    century.      It    suffices    to    mention 
Bousseau,  whose   '^  Contrat    Social "    appeared    in 
1762  and  defended  again  the  indivisibility  of  sove- 
reignty.    Bousseau's    conception  of  sovereignty  is 
essentially  that  of  Hobbes,  since  it  contains  absolute 
supreme  power,  but  he  differs  from  Hobbes  in  so  far 
as,  according  to  Eousseau,  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  people  only  and  exclusively,  is  inalienable,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  transferred  from  the  people  to 
any  organ  of  the  State. 
Mining         §69.  During  the  nineteenth    century   three  dif- 
reigntyin   ferent  factors  of  great  practical  importance  have 
teentiT^    cxercised  their  influence  on  the  history  of  the  con- 
Century.     caption  of  sovereignty. 

The  first  factor  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Eussia,  all  civilised  Christian  monarchies  have  now 
turned  into  more  or  less  constitutional  monarchies. 
Thus  identification  of  sovereignty  with  absolutism 
belongs  practically  to  the  past,  and  the  fact  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  a  sovereign  monarch  may 
well  be  restricted  in  the  exercise  of /his  powers  by  a 
Constitution  and  positive  law.  > 

The  second  factor  is,  that  the  example  of  a  Federal 
State  set  by  the  United  States  has  been  followed  by 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  others.  The  Constitution 
of  Switzerland  as  well  as  that  of  Germany  declares 
decidedly  that  the  member-States  of  the  federal 
State  remain  Sovereign  States,  thus  indirectly  recog- 
nising the  divisibility  of  sovereignty  between  the 
member-States  and  the  Federal  State  according  to 
different  matters. 

The  third  and  most  important  factor  is,  that  the 
science  of  politics  has  learned  to  distinguish  between 
sovereignty  of  the  State  and  sovereignty  of  the  organ 
which    exercises    the  powers  of  the  State.       The 
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niajoritr  of  publicists  teach  nowadays  that  neither 
tUt  monarch,  nor  Parliament,  nor  the  people  is 
originally  Sovereign  in  a  State,  but  the  State  itself. 
Sovereignty,  we  say  nowadays,  is  a  natural  attribute 
of  every  State  as  a  State.  But  a  State,  as  a  Juristic 
PerBon,  wants  organs  to  exercise  its  powers.  The 
organ  or  organs  which  exercise  for  the  State 
powers  connected  with  sovereignty  are  said  to  be 
sovereign  themselves,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  this 
sovereignty  of  the  organ  is  derived  from  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State.  And  it  is  likewise  obvious  that 
the  sovereignty  of  a  State  may  be  exercised  by  the 
combined  action  of  several  organs,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Great  Britain,  King  and  Parliament  are  the  joint 
administralors  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  And 
it  is,  thirdly,  obvious  that  a  State  can,  as  regards 
certain  matters,  have  its  sovereignty  exercised  by 
one  oi«an,  and  as  regards  other  matters  liy  another 
organ. 

In  spile  of  this  condition  of  things,  the  old  contro- 
versy regarding  divisibility  of  sovereignty  has  by 
no  means  died  out.  It  acquired  a  fresh  stimulus, 
on  the  one  hand,  through  Switzerland  and  Germany 
turning  into  Fetieral  States,  and,  on  the  other,  thi-ough 
the  conflict  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  her  Southern  member-States.  Tlie  theory  of  the 
concurrent  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  State  and  its 
member-States,  as  defended  by  "The  Federalist" 
(Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay) 
In  1787.  was  in  Germany  taken  up  by  Waitz,'  whom 
numerous  publicists  followed.  Tlie  theory  of  the 
indivisibility  of  sovereignty  was  defended  by  Cal- 
houn,' and  many  European  publicists  followetl  him 
in  time. 

*  PnUtiki  tt6^.  *  A  Dittinlntion  on  QoTommcnt,  1851. 
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Besnltof 
the  Con- 
troversy 
regarding 
Sove- 
reignty. 


§  70.  Prom  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  conception  of  sovereignty  it  becomes  apparent 
that  there  is  not  and  never  was  unanimity  regarding 
this  conception.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  eliminate  the  conception 
of  sovereignty  from  the  science  of  poUtics  altogether, 
and  likewise  to  eliminate  sovereignty  as  a  necessary 
characteristic  of  statehood,  so  that  States  with  and 
without  sovereignty  would  in  consequence  be  dis- 
tinguishable. It  is  a  fact  that  sovereignty  is  a  term 
used  without  any  well-recognised  meaning  except 
that  of  supreme  authority.  Under  these  circumstances 
those  who  do  not  want  to  interfere  in  a  mere  scholastic 
controversy  must  cling  to  the  facts  of  life  and  the 
practical,  though  abnormal  and  illogical,  condition  of 
affairs.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  semi-independent  States  in  existence,  it 
may  well  be  maintained  that  sovereignty  is  divisible. 


Beoogni- 
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Eecognition  op  States  as  International  Persons 

Hall,  §S  2  and  26— Lawrence,  SS  56-60 — Phillimore,  IL  SS  10-23 — 
Taylor,  §S  1 53-160— Walker,  §  i— Westlake,  I.  pp.  49-58— Wheaton, 
J  27— Bluntschli,  §J  28-38— Hartmann,  J  1 1— Heffter,  J  23— Holt- 
zendorff  in  Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  18-33 — Liszt,  §  5 — Ullmann, 
J§  20-21 — Bonfils,  Nob.  195-213 — Deepagnet,  Nos.  79-85 — Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  1.  Nob.  136-145— Nys,  I.  pp.  69-115— Rivier,  I.  J  3— 
Calvo,  I.  JS  87-98— Fiore,  I.  Nos.  31 1-320 — Martens,  I.  SS  63-64 — 
Le  Normand,  "La  reconnaissance  intemationale  et  ses  diverses 
applications  *'  (1899). 

§  71.  As  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Nations  is  the 
common  consent  of  the  civilised  States,  statehood 
alone  does  not  include  membership  of  the  Family  of 
Nations.  There  are  States  in  existence,  although  their 
number  (decreases  gradually,  which  are  not,  or  not 
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'  fully,  members  of  ihat  family  because  their  civilisatiou, 
if  any,  does  not  enable  them  and  their  subjects  to 
act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  International 
Xaw.  -.  Those  States  which  are  members  are  either 
original  members  because  the  Law  of  Nations  grew 
up  gradually  between  them  through  custom  and 
treaties,  or  they  are  members  which  have  been  re- 
cognised by  tlie  body  of  members  already  in  exist- 
ence when  they  were  born.'  For  every  State  that 
is  not  already,  but  wants  to  be,  a  member,  recogni- 
tion is  tlierefore  necessary.  A  State  is  and  becomes 
an  International  Person  through  recognition  only  and 
exclusively. 

Many  writers  do  not  agree  with  tliis  opuiion. 
They  maintain  that,  if  a  new  civilised  State  comes 
into  existence  either  by  breaking  olf  from  an  existing 
recognised  State,  as  Belgium  did  in  1831,  or  other- 
wige,  such  new  State  enters  of  right  into  the  Family 
af  Nations  and  becomes  of  right  an  International 
Peraon.*  They  do  not  deny  that  practically  such 
reO(^mtion  is  necessary  to  enable  every  new  State 
to  enter  into  official  intercourse  with  other  States. 
Yet  they  assert  that  theoretically  every  new  State 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  ipso 
/acta  \ty  iu  rising  into  existence,  and  that  recognition 
supplies  only  the  necessary  evidence  for  this  fact. 

If  the  real  facts  of  international  life  are  taken  into 
ooiuideratiou,  this  opinion  cannot  stand.  It  is  a  rule 
of  Intemational  Law  that  no  new  State  has  a  right 
towards  other  States  to  be  recognised  by  them,  and 
tbJU  no  State  has  the  duty  to  recognise  a  new  State. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  new  State  before  its 
r«»coguition  cannot  claim  any  right  which  a  member 

'  Sm  afcoTC,  H  17  Mid  :8.  uid  36 :  UUnwnn,  f  30;  Gmis, 

•  Sh^  fa  uMftaoo.  11*11,  H  a    p.  64 ;  Blvi«r.  I.  p.  57. 
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of  the  Family  of  Nations  has  towards  other  members. 
It  can,  therefore,  not  be  seen  what  the  function  of 
recognition  could  be  if  a  State  entered  with  its  birth 
really  of  right  into  the  membership  of  the  Family  of 
Nations.    There  is  no  doubt  that  statehood  itself  is 
independent  of  recognition.     International  Law  does 
not  say  that  a  State  is  not  in  existence  as  long  as  it 
is  not  recognised,  but  it  takes  no  notice  of  it  before 
its  recognition.     Through  recognition  only  and  ex- 
clusively  a  State  becomes  an  International  Person 
and  a  subject  of  International  Law. 
Mode  of         §72.  Eecognition  is  the   act    through    which   it 
iSSaa.  I    becomes  apparent  that  an  old  State  is  ready  to  deal 
j    with  a  new  State  as  an  International  Person  and  a 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations.    Becognition  is 
given  either  expressly  or  tacitly..    If  a  new  State  asks  I 
formally  for  recognition  and  receives  it  in  a  formal 
declaration  of  any  kind,  it  receives  express  recog- 
nition.    On  the  other  hand,  recognition  is  tacitly  and 
indirectly  given  when  an  old  State  enters  officially 
into  intercourse  with  the  new,  be  it  by  sending  or 
receiving  a  diplomatic  envoy,^  or  by  concluding  a 
treaty,  or  by  any  other  act  through  which  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  new  State  is  actually  treated  as  an 
International  Person. 

But  no  new  State  has  by  International  Law  a  right 
to  demand  recognition,  although  practically  such 
recognition  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  withheld, 
because  without  it  there  is  no  possibility  of  entering 
into  intercourse  with  the  new  State.  The  interests 
of  the  old  States  must  suffer  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  the  new  State,  if  recognition  is  for  any  length  of 
time  refused,  and  practically  these  interests  in  time 

^  Whether  the  sending  of  a  consul  includes  recognition  is  disonssed 
below,  i  428. 
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brce  either  express  or  tacit  reco^fnition.     History 

fertheless  records  many  rases  of  protracted  recog- 
1,'  and, apart  from  other  proof,  it  becomes  thereby 
apparent  th«t  the  granting  or  the  denial  of  recognition 
\&  not  a  matter  of  International  Law  but  of  inter- 
national policy. 

It  miut  be  specially  mentioned  that  recognition  ' 
by  one  State  is  not  at  all  binding  upon  other  I 
States,  so  that  they  must  follow  suit.  But  in 
practice  such  an  example,  if  set  by  one  or  more  Great 
Powers  and  at  a  time  when  the  new  State  is  really 
established  on  a  sound  basis,  will  make  many  other 
fltatefl  at  a  later  period  give  their  recognition 
too. 

§  73.  llecomiitton  will  as  a  rule  be  given  without  Booogni 
any  conditions  whatever,  provided  the  new  State  isi  condi- 
eafely  and  permanently  established.  Since,  however,]  ^•"'' 
the  granting  of  reiwgnition  is  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
not  of  law,  nothing  prevents  an  old  State  from  mak- 
ing the  recognition  of  a  new  State  dependent  upon 
the  Utter  fulfilling  certain  contUtione.  Thus  the 
Powers  assembled  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878 
recognised  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
QUnia  under  the  condition  only  that  these  Slates  did 
not'  impose  any  religious  disabilities  on  any  of 
th^r  subjects.'  The  meaning  of  such  conditional 
recognition  is  not  that  recognition  ran  be  withdrawn 
in  case  the  condition  is  not  complied  with.  The 
nature  of  the  tiling  makes  recognition,  if  once  g^ven, 
iiM^apable  of  withdrawal.  But  conditional  recog- 
nition, if  accepteil  by  the  new  State,  imposes  the 

'  Sm  Um  bmm  ■nnimntcd  b>  Wow,  {  1  zS. 
Bnriar,  I.  ^  58.  ■  8«c  uU.  5.  =j.  3S,  ud  44  of 

*  TUi  Modhkn  eonUiiu  a  r«-  tha  TrMty  of  Betlin  of  1878.  in 

'    'n   M   tb«  Mnowd  mftt-  Uutcos,  N.B-G.    2iid   S«r.    III. 

4  tfar  TMpwim  SUIM.   Sm  p.  449- 
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internationally  legal  duty  upon  such  State  to  comply 
with  the  condition,  failing  which  a  right  of  interven- 
tion is  given  to  the  other  party  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  recognised  State  comply  with  the  imposed 
condition. 
Beoogni-  §  74.  Recognition  is  of  special  importance  in  those 
uid  pre-  ^  cases  where  a  new  State  tries  to  establish  itself  by 
oipitate.  breaking  off  from  an  existing  State  in  the  course  of 
a  revolution.  And  here  the  question  is  material 
whether  a  new  State  has  really  already  safely  and 
permanently  estabUshed  itself  or  only  makes  efforts 
to  this  end  without  having  already  succeeded.  That 
fin  every  case  of  civil  war  a  foreign  State  can 
.recognise  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent  Power  if 
[they  succeed  in  keeping  a  part  of  the  country  in 
their  hands  and  set  up  a  Government  of  their  own, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  between  this  recognition  as 
a  belligerent  Power  and  the  recognition  of  these 
insurgents  and  their  part  of  the  country  as  a  new 
State,  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  gulf.  And  the 
question  is  precisely  at  what  exact  time  recognition 
of  a  new  State  may  be  given  instead  of  the  recogni- 
tion as  a  belligerent  Power.  For  an  untimely  and 
precipitate  recognition  as  a  new  State  is  a  violation 
of  the  dignity  ^  of  the  mother  State,  to  which  the  latter 
need  not  patiently  submit. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  question,  no  hard 

and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  the  time 

when  it  can  be  said  that  a  State  created  by  revolu- 

\  tion  has  established  itself  safely  and  permanently. 

\  The  characteristic  of  such  safe  and  permanent  esta- 

^  It   is  frequently  maintained  interference  in  the  skSaire  of  an- 

that   such   untimely  recognition  other    State.      The   anestion   of 

contains    an   intervention.      Bnt  recognition  of  the  bdligerenoy  of 

this  is  not  correct,  since  interven-  insurgents  is  exhaustively  treated 

tion  is  (see  below,  $  134)  dictatorial  by  Westlake,  I.  pp.  50-57. 
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bUfihinent  may  be  found  in  the  fact  either  that  the 
revolmionary  State  has  utterly  defeated  the  mother-  ' 
Stale,  or  that  the  mother-State  has  ceased  to  make  ' 
efforts  to  subdue  tlie  revolutionary  State,  or  even  that  j 
the  motlier-State,  in  spite  of  its  elforts,  is  apparently  I 
incapable  of  bringing  the  revolutionary  back  under  I 
its  sway.     Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  mother-State 
it«elf  recognises  the  new  State,  there  is  no  reason  for 
other  Slates  to  withhold  any  longer  their  recognition, 
although  ihey  have  even  then  no  legal  obligation  to 
grant  it. 

The  breaking  off  of  the  American  States  from  their 
European  mother-State  furnishes  many  illustrative 
examples.  Thus  the  recognition  of  the  United  States 
by  France  in  1 77S  was  precipitate.  But  when  ui  1 78a 
England  herself  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  State-s  other  States  could  accord  recognition 
loo  without  giving  offence  to  England.  Again,  wheu 
the  South  American  colonies  of  Spain  declared  iheir 
independence  in  1810,  no  Power  recognised  the  new 
Sutes  for  many  years.  When,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  Spain,  although  she  still  kept  up  her 
claims,  waa  not  able  to  restore  her  sway,  the  United 
Slates  recognised  the  new  States  in  1832,  and  England 
foUowed  the  example  in  1834  and  1825.' 

§  75.  Becognition  of  a    new  State    must    not   be  sut> 
confounded  with  other  recognitions.     Recognition  of  nUioo  1 
insuigents  as  a  belligerent  Power  has  already  been  ^^^„  | 
nmiUoned.     Besides  this,  recognition  of  a  change  in  <>tbDt 
the  form  of  the  government  or  of  change  in  the  title  nJUoat. 
of  au  old  State  is  a  matter  of  importance.     But  the 
granting  or  refusing  of  these  recognitions  has  nothing 
do   with  recognition  of  the  State   itself.     If  a 

L*  Bm    Olbb*,    B«Mgnition:    m     Nonh   AinerioMi   and   the  South 
~     ~      '    u  the  Hirtory  of  ths    Amoriomn  BMtM,  1863. 
TOL.  I.  1 
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foreign  State  refuses  the  recognition  of  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  government  of  an  old  State,  the  latter 
does  not  thereby  lose  its  recognition  as  an  Inter- 
national Person,  although  no  official  intercourse  is 
henceforth  possible  between  the  two  States  as  long  as 
recognition  is  not  given  either  expressly  or  tacitly. 
And  if  recognition  of  a  new  title  ^  of  an  old  State  is  | 
refused,  the  only  consequence  is  that  such  Statel 
cannot  claim  any  privileges  connected  with  the  new 
title. 


m 

Changes  in  the  Condition  op  Intbenational 

Peesons 

GrotiuB,  n.  0.  9,  JJ  5-13— Pufendorf,  VIII.  0.  12— Vattel,  I.  J  11— 
Hall,  {  2 — ^Halleok,  I.  pp.  89-92 — Phillimore,  I.  §§  i24-i37^Taylor, 
$  163— WesUake,  I.  pp.  58-66— Wheaton,  J$  28-32— Bluntsohli, 
SS  39-53 — ^Hartmann,  §§  12-13— Hefiter,  S  24— Holtzendorff  in 
Holtzendorff,  11.  pp.  21-23 — Liszt,  $  5 — UUmaim,  $$  22  and  26 — 
Bonfils,  N08.  214-215 — Despagnet,  Nob.  86-89— Pradier-Fod^r^, 
I.  Nob.  146-157 — NyB,  I.  pp.  399-401 — Bivier,  I.  §  8 — Calvo,  I. 
J§  81-106— Piore,  I.  Nob.  321-331 — Martens,  I.  §S  65-69. 

importont      §76.  The  existence   of  International    Persons   is 

SB^tion  exposed  to  the  flow  of  things  and  times.     There  is  a 

J^^^'"     constant  and  gradual  change  in  their  citizens  through 

Changes,    deaths    and    births,    emigration    and    immigration. 

There  is  a  frequent  change  in  those  individuals  who 

are  at  the  head  of  the  States,  and  there  is  sometimes 

a  change  in  the  form  of  their  governments,  or  in 

their  dynasties  if  they  are  monarchies.     There  are 

sometimes  changes  in  their  territories  through  loss 

or  increase  of  parts  thereof,  and  there  are  sometimes 

changes  regarding  their  independence  through  partial 

.     ^  See  below,  $  119.  .* 
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OT  total  loss  of  the  same.  Several  of  these  and  other 
changes  in  the  condition  and  appearance  of  Inter- 
national Persons  are  indifferent  to  International  Law, 
although  they  may  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
inner  development  of  the  States  concerned  and  directly 
or  indirectly  for  international  poUcy.  Those  changes, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are,  or  may  be,  of  impor- 
tance to  International  Law  must  be  divided  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  State  concerned  as  an  International 
Person.  For  some  of  these  changes  affect  a  State  as 
an  International  Person,  others  do  not ;  again,  others 
extinguish  a  State  as  an  International  Person  alto- 
gether. 

§  77.  A  State  remains  one  and  the  same  Inter-  <%>»(«<■ 
national  Person  in  spite  of  changes  in  its  headship,  "dbBuISSi^ 
in  its  djTiasty,  i 
in  its  territor}'. 

indifferent  to  International  I-aw.  Although  strictly 
no  notification  to  and  recognition  by  foreign  Powers 
are  necessary,  acconhng  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  case 
of  a  change  in  the  headship  of  a  State  or  in  its  entire 
^rnuty,  or  if  a  monarchy  becomes  a.  republic  or  vice 
va-wi,  no  official  intercourse  is  possible  between  the 
Powers  refusing  recognition  and  the  State  concerned. 
Altboogfa,  further,  a  State  can  assume  any  title  it 
likes,  it  cannot  chum  the  privileges  of  rank  connected 
with  a  title  if  foreign  States  refuse  recognition.  Aud 
ahhoogb,  thirdly,  a  State  can  dispose  acconling  to 
tltscreticm  of  parta  of  its  territory  and  acquire  as 
mack  terrilorj-  a«  it  likea,  foreign  Powers  may  inter- 
Tcne  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power  or  on  account  of  other  vital  interests. 

Bat   wbalAver  may  be   the   importance  of  such 
changes,  tZiey  neither   affect  a  State   as  an   Inter- 
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national  Person,  nor  a^ect  the  personal  identity 
of  the  States  concerned.  Thus,  for  instance.  Prance 
retained  her  personal  identity  from  the  time  the 
Law  of  Nations  came  into  existence  until  the 
present  day,  although  she  acquired  and  lost  parts  of 
her  territory,  changed  her  dynasty,  was  a  kingdom, 
a  republic,  an  empire,  again  a  kingdom,  again  a 
republic,  again  an  empire,  and  is  now,  finally  as  it 
seems,  a  republic.  All  her  international  rights  and 
duties  as  an  International  Person  remained  the  very 
same  throughout  the  centuries  in  spite  of  these 
important  changes  in  her  condition  and  appearance. 
Even  such  loss  of  territory  as  contains  the  reduction 
of  a  Great  Power  to  a  small  Power,  or  such  increase 
of  territory  and  strength  as  turns  a  small  State  into 
a  Great  Power,  does  not  affect  a  State  as  an  Inter- 
national Person.  Thus,  although  through  the  events 
of  the  years  1859-1861  Sardinia  acquired  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  and  turned  into  the 
Great  Power  of  Italy,  she  remained  one  and  the  same 
International  Person. 

Changes         §  78.  Changes  which  affect  States  as  International 

^J[^j^    Persons  are  of  different  character. 

^^-  J         (i)  As  in  a  Eeal  Union  the  member-States  of  the 

Persons,  union,  although  fully  independent,  make  one  Inter- 
national Person,^  two  States  which  hitherto  were 
separate  International  Persons  are  affected  in  that 
character  by  entering  into  a  Real  Union.  For  through 
that  change  they  appear  henceforth  together  as  one 
and  the  same  International  Person.  And  should  this 
union  be  dissolved,  the  member-States  are  again 
affected,  for  they  now  become  again  separate  Inter- 
national Persons. 

^  See  below,  {  87,  where  the  charaoier  of  the  Real  Union  is  faUy 
discnssecL 
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j/bj  Other  changes  affecting  States  as  International 
Jlaiillii  are  such  changes  as  LnvolTe  a  partial  loss  of 
{ndependeDce  on  the  part  of  the  States  concerned. 
Many  reatrictious  may  l>e  imposed  upon  States  with- 
out interfering  wi'h  their  independence  proper,'  but 
c«rtain  restri^*' '\  involve  inevitably  a  partial  loss 
of  independtq  47-^  Thus  if  a  hitherto  independent 
State  comes  u#'ii-»the  suzerainty  of  another  State 
and  be(;omes  thefeby  a  half-Sovereign  State,  its  cha- 
racter as  an  International  Person  is  affected.  The 
same  is  valid  with  regard  to  a  hitherto  independent 
State  which  comes  under  the  protectorate  of  another 
State.  Again,  if  several  hitherto  independent  States 
enter  into  a  Federal  State,  they  transfer  a  part  of 
their  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  State  and  become 
thereby  part-Sovereign  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  vassal  State  or  a  State  under  ])rotectorate  is 
freed  from  the  suzerainty  or  protectorate,  it  is 
thereby  aHecled  as  an  International  Person,  because 
it  turns  now  into  a  full  Sovereign  Slate.  And  the 
same  is  valid  with  regard  to  a  member-State  of  a 
Federal  State  which  leaves  the  union  and  gains  the 
condition  of  a  full  Sovereign  State. 

(3)  States  which  become  permanently  neutralised 
art  thereby  also  affected  hi  their  character  as  Inter- 
naUonal  Persomi,  although  their  independence  re- 
nuuDf  ontoQched.  But  permanent  neutralisation 
altera  the  condition  of  a  State  so  much  that  it  thereby 
becomes  an  International  Person  of  a  particular 
kind. 

$  79.  A  State  ceases  to  be  an  International  Person  BxtineUM 
when  it  ceases  to  exist.    Theoretically  such  extmction  ^„i^i 
of  Iniematioiial  Persons  is  possible  through  emigration  ''«««''•• 

'  Sm  bdmr.  H  Ii6-I37>  wiMra  the  differant  kind*  of  tbeM  reMrie- 
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or  the  perishing  of  the  whole  population  of  a  State, 
or  through  a  permanent  anarchy  within  a  State.  But 
it  is  evident  that  such  cases  will  hardly  ever  occur 
in  fact.  Practical  cases  of  ex  ^.tion  of  States  are : 
Merger  of  one  State  into  anc  ^j^tmexation  after 
conquest  in  war,  breaking  up  .  ^^(fe^i^to  several 
States,  and  breaking  up  of  a  F  ^g^^parts  which 
are  annexed  by  surrounding  S      wW 

By  voluntarily  merging  into  . '  ^er  State,  a  State 
loses  all  its  independence  anr"  >'  mes  a  mere  part 
of  another.  In  this  way  t  hO  Principalities  of 
HohenzoUem-Hechingen  and  HohenzoUem-Sigmarm- 
gen  merged  in  1850  into  Prussia.  And  the  same  is 
the  case  if  a  State  is  annexed  by  another  after 
conquest  in  war.  In  this  way  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  South  African  KepubUc  were  absorbed  by 
Great  Britain  in  1901.  An  example  of  the  breaking 
up  of  a  State  into  different  States  is  the  division 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Basle  into  Basel-Stadt  and 
Basel-Land  in  1833.  And  an  example  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  State  into  parts  which  are  annexed  by 
surrounding  States,  is  the  absorption  of  Poland  by 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  in  1795. 


'.li.-l^   ^m...     .  '     ^a 
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OioUui.  II.  «.  9  »('  ^-utendorf,  VllI^C.    12— Hal],  if  17-39— 

Phillimorc,  I.  {  ty  .'Jleck,  I.  pp.  (89--9^Taylor,  H  164-168— 
We«tl»l«.  I.  pp.  68  '  j— UTiftTlon.  h-fs— \Vhoaton,  K  38-32— 
IllanUeMi,  H  47-50-1: 'ftrtmann.i  11— HaffUir,  S  25— HolMendorff 
la  HolteendorB,  II.  pp^  ,3-47— Lisiit.  S  13— Ullmann,  5  23— Bonfib, 
Sob.  216-233— Dcfl pi"  el.  Nos.  89-102— PpadiirFod^rf,  I.  No*. 
IJ6-163— Nyi,  I.  •  >-40i— Rivicr,  I.  S3,  pp.  69-75  aiid  p.  438— 

C«lvo,    I.  tt99-.  Tp.  I-   Nob.   349- j66 — Mftrtcns,  I,  S  67 — 

Apiilelan,  "Des  .  ^b  aDneiions  ear    les    dettcs   de    I'^tat 

iinumbri  ou  umeso  .1895) — Ruber,  "Die  8lMit«Dsuecefwioti " 
<itt9S>— Biahmnb  in  "The  Lsw  Magiume  and  Bevfew,"  XXVITI. 
(1903*  W-  ia9->4'- 

§  80.  Altliuugh  there  is  no  uiiaiiimity  among  the  Commoa 
writers  on  liitematioiial  Law  with  regard  to  the  so-  Mgw^ 
called  succession  of  International  Persons,  nevertheless  ^""'J 
the  following  common  doctrine  can  be  stated  to  exist,  inter- 

A  aaccession  of  International  Persons  occurs  when 
one  or  more  International  Persons  take  the  place  of 
another  International  Person,  in  consequence  of 
certain  changes  in  the  latter's  condition. 

Universal  succession  takes  place  when  one  Inter- 
national Person  is  absorbed  by  another,  either  through 
sabjugatton  or  through  voluntary  merger.  And 
muTcrBal  succession  further  takes  place  when  a  State 
breaks  up  into  parts  which  either  become  separate 
Inteniational  Persons  of  their  own  or  are  armexed 
by  •urroundiug  International  Persons. 

Partial  succession  takes  place,  first,  when  a  part  of 
the  terrilory  of  an  International  Person  breaks  off  in 
m  revolt  ami  by  winning  its  independence  becomes 
iuelf  an  Int«mational  Person ;  secondly,  when  one 
International  I'erson  acquires  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  another  through  cession ;  thirdly,  when  a  hitherto 
fall  Sovereign  State  loses  part  of  its  independence 
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through  entering  into  a  Federal  State,  or  coming 
under  suzerainty  or  under  a  protectorate,  or  when 
a  hitherto  not-fuU  Sovereign  State  becomes  full 
Sovereign;  fourthly,  when  an  International  Person 
becomes  a  member  of  a  Eeal  Union  or  vice  versa. 

Nobody  ever  maintained  that  on  the  successor 
devolve  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  predecessor. 
But  after  stating  that  a  succession  takes  place, 
the  respective  writers  try  to  educe  the  consequences 
and  to  make  out  what  rights  and  duties  do,  and  what 
do  not,  devolve. 

Several  writers,^  however,  contest  the  common  doc- 
trine and  maintain  that  a  succession  of  International 
Persons  never  takes  place.  Their  argument  is  that 
the  rights  and  duties  of  an  International  Person  dis- 
appear with  the  extinguishing  Person  or  become 
modified  according  to  the  modifications  an  Inter- 
national Person  undergoes  through  losing  part  of  its 
sovereignty. 
How  far  §  8i.  If  the  real  facts  of  life  are  taken  into  con- 
sion  sideration,  the  common  doctrine  cannot  be  upheld. 

l^^  To  say  that  succession  takes  place  in  such  and  such 
piaoe.  cases  and  to  make  out  afterwards  what  rights  and 
duties  devolve,  shows  a  wrong  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  It  is  certain  that  no  general  succession 
takes  place  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  With 
the  extinguishing  International  Person  extinguish  its 
rights  and  duties  as  a  person.  But  it  is  equally 
wrong  to  maintain  that  no  succession  whatever  occurs. 
For  nobody  doubts  that  certain  rights  and  duties 
actually  and  really  devolve  upon  an  International  Per- 
son from  its  predecessor.  And  since  this  devolution 
takes  place  through  the  very  fact  of  one  International 

^  See  Garels,  pp.  66-70,  who  discusses   the   matter  with  great 
clearness,  and  Liszt,  $  23. 
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Person  following  another  in  the  possession  of  State 
territory,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  tliese 
devolving  rights  and  duties  are  concerned,  a  succes- 
sion of  one  International  Person  into  the  rights  and  \ 
duties  of  anotlier  really  does  take  place.  But  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  concerning  all  the  cases 
in  which  a  succession  takes  place.  These  cases  must 
be  discussed  singly. 

§  82.  When    a    State    merges     voluntarily     iulo  Soeoee- 
another  State  or   when  a  State  is  subjugated    by  ^^ 
another  State,  the  latter  remains  one  and  the  same  ??*"''  '^ 
Int«*niatioiiaI  Person  and  the  former  becomei*  totally  tion. 
extinct  as  an  International  Person.     No   succession 
takea  place,   therefore,  with  regard   to  rights  and 
duties  of  the   extinct  State  arising  either  from  the 
character  of  the  latter  as  an  International  Person  or 
from  it«  purely  poUtical  treaties.     Thus  treaties  of 
alliance  or  of  arbitration  or  of  neutrahty  or  of  any 
other  political    nature    fall  to  the  ground  with  the 
extinction    of  the   State    wliich   has  concluded   it. 
Thej'  are  personal  treaties,  and  their  natural,  legal, 
and  necessarj"  presupposition  is  the  existence  of  the 
contractiug  Slate.     But  it  in  controversial    whetlier 
treaties  of  commerce,  extradition,  and  the  like,  of  the 
extinct  State  remain  vahd  and  therefore  a  succession 
takes    place.     The  majority   of  writers  correctly,    I 
thick,  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  because 
such  treaties  are  in  the  main  political. 

A  real  suocession  takes  place,  however,  first,  withi 
regard  to  auch  international  rights  and  duties  of  th^l 
extiDCl  State  as  are  locally  cunnectcd  with  its  land,  I 
riven,  main  roads,  railways,  and  the  like.  According  I 
to  the  principle  res  transit  cum  suo  onere,  treaties  of  the 
extinct  State  concerning  boundary  lines,  repairing  of  | 
main  roads,  nangation  on  rivers,  and  tlic>  tike,  remain  I 
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valid,  and  all  rights  and  duties  arising  from  such 
treaties  devolve  from  the  extinct  on  the  absorbing 
State. 

A  real  succession,  secondly,  takes  place  with  regard 
to  the  fiscal  property  and  the  fiscal  funds  of  the 
extinct  State.  They  both  accrue  to  the  absorb- 
ing State  ipso  facto  by  the  absorption  of  the  extinct 
State.^  ^But  the  debts  of  the  extinct  State  must,  on  I 
the  other  hand,  be  taken  over  by  the  absorbing  Stater" 
also.y  The  private  creditor  of  an  extinct  Statfe 
certainly  acquires  no  right  by  International  Law 
against  the  absorbing  State,  since  the  Law  of  Nations 
is  a  law  between  States  only  and  exclusively.  But 
if  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  right  of  protection  due  to  his 
home  State  enables  the  latter  to  exercise  pressure 
upon  the  absorbing  State  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  fulfil  its  international  duty  to  take  over  the  debte 
of  the  extinct  State.  Some  jurists  ^  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  succeeding  State  must  take  over 
the  debts  of  the  extinct  State,  even  when  they  are 
higher  than  the  value  of  the  accrued  fiscal  property 
and  fiscal  funds.  But  I  doubt  whether  in  such  cases 
the  practice  of  the  States  would  follow  that  opinion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  S^e  which  has  subjugated 


*  This  was  reco^sed  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  1866  in 
the  ease  of  the  United  States  v, 
Priolean.  See  Si^ow,  Cases  on 
International  Law  (1902),  p.  85. 

^  This  is  ahnost  generally  reoog- 
nised  by  the  writers  on  Inter- 
national Law  and  by  the  practice 
of  the  States.  (See  Hnber,  p.  1 56 
and  p.  282,  note  449.)  The  Report 
of  the  Transvaal  Concessions  Com- 
mission (see  British  State  Papers, 
South  Africa,  1901,  Cd.  623), 
ahhoQgh  it  dedures  (p.  7)  that 
•'it  is  clear  that  a  State  which  has 
annexed  another  is   not   legally 


bound  by  anv  contraets  made  by 
the  State  which  has  eeased  to 
exist,"  ncYertheless  asrees   that 


'*  the  modem  usage  of  nationa  hasi 
tended  in  the  aclmowledgment  of  | 
such  contracts."  It  may,  how- 
ever, safely  be  maintamad  thai 
not  a  usage,  but  a  zeal  rule  of 
International  Law,  based  on 
custom,  is  in  existence  witii  regard 
to  this  point  (See  Hall,  S  39.  and 
Westlake  in  The  Law  QoMierij 
Beview,  XVII.  (1901),  pp.  392-401, 
and  now  Westlake,  L  pp.  74-82.) 

*  See  Manens, 'Li  07;  Heffiert 
{  25;  Huber,  p.  15S. 
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another  would  be  obliged  '  to  take  over  even  such . 
obligations  as  have  been  incurred  by  the  annexed 
StAte  f(»r  the  iramediat*  purpose  of  the  war  which  lea 
to  its  Kubjngation.^ 

f  83.  When  a  State  breaks  off  into  fragmMits  which  summ- 
become  States  and  International  Persons  themselves,  fonm^ 
or   which   are    annexed    by    surroundinfj   States,    it  'if""'*''' 
becomes  extinct  as  an  International  Peraon.  and  the  bennent. 
same  rules  are  valid  as  regardstheca.se  of  absorption 
of  one  State  by  another.     A  difficulty  is,  however, 
created  when  the  territory  of  the  extinct  Stale  in 
absorbed  by  several  States.     Succession  actually  takes 
place  here  too,  first,  with  regard  to  the  international 
rights  and  duties  locally  connected  with  those  parts 
of  the   territorj'  wiiich  the   respective  States  have 
ahBorbed.    Sna-eesion,   secondly,   takes   place   with 
regard  to  the  fiscal  projjerty  and  the    fiscal    funds 
which  each  of  the  several  absorbing;  States  finds  on 
the  part  of  the  territory  it  absorbs.     And  the  debtsi'     " 
of  the  extinct  Slate  must  be  taken  over.     But  ihel/ 
case  is  complicat^fl  through  tlie  fact  tlial  there  are 
several  successors  to  the   fiscal  property  and  funds,  j     — 
awl  the  only  rule  which  can  be  laid  down  is  that 
proportionate  parts  of  the  debts  must  be  taken  over  * 
by  the  different  successors. 

§  84.  When  in  consequence  of  war  or  otherwise 


'  Bm  Uw  Btpor*  <A  ihe  Trann- 
v»«l  CoDo«Miaa  CoiEimiiwion,  p. 
9.  wU<h  BMiaMim  tho  ronintry. 
WMtlalut  41.  p.  78)  Mlor<"  tfas  rom- 
tmtBf  M  lUt  nport,  but  bi>  nrj^a- 
BMla  mn  nnt  (Uciin  i:  Tbe 
baJios «f  iBcnwj' 10  »  lirliigcrRni 
ordliwfy  tucrvaJitito  coii. 
!•  nfit  probiUted  by  loUr- 
'  '  ><r,  tilhongtt  lb« 
ph  (iimla  in  CMb  on 
to  th*  MMiay  hvU* 
o(  e«rna4{B  of 


contmbuK),  and  cnn  b*  pooUluH 
by  ibn  belligt'TcntB.  <Soo  below, 
Vol.  II.  i  352.)  .    \ 

'  The  iiuMtion  how  (kt  cohom- 
■ion*  gruit«d  by  a  lubjii^tittcd 
tttal*  to  ■  privkte  iodlv^dukl  or  to 
ft  eonipniiy  luuil  bs  uphold  by  iha 
•nbju^liiii;  Stkl«,  i*  dlfflcull  to 
fttiRwer  in  itii  genenlitT.  Tba 
lucriM  of  Rftch  MM  woold  •e«iD  to 
h»vo  to  bo  ttktn  iata  eonaiden- 
tion.    (Sen  Wutlkke.  I.  p.  8z.) 
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Saeoes-      one  State  cedes  a  part  of  its  territory  to  another,  or 
oase  of      when,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  breaks  off  and 
^^^'     becomes  a  State  and  an  International  Person  of  its 
Ceasion.     own,  succession  takes  place  with  regard  to  such 
international  rights  and  duties  of  the  predecessor  as  \ 
are  locally  connected  with  the  part  of  the  territory  l 
ceded  o/broken  off,  .nd  witi.'^reg^d  «,  the  fl«3 
property  found  on  that  part  of  the  territory.     It 
would  only  be  just,  if  the  successor  had  to  take  over 
a  corresponding  part  of  the  debt  of  its  predecessor, 
but  no  rule  of  International  Law  concerning  this 
point  can  be  said  to  exist,  although  many  treaties  have 
stipulated  a  devolution  of  a  part  of  the  debt  of  the/  r 
predecessor  upon  the  successor.^    Thus,  for  instance,  i  ■ 
arts.   9,   33,  42  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ^  of  1878; 
stipulate  that  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  and  Servia  should  I 
take  over  a  part  of  the  Turkish  debt. 

^  Many  writers,  however,  main-  respective  treaties    are    enmne- 

tain  that  there  is  such  a  rule  of  rated.) 

International  Law.    (See  Huber,  '  See  Martens,  N.B.G.  2nd  ser 

Nos.  125-135  and  205,  where  the  III.  p.  449. 
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Pulmdori,  ^TI.  0.  S— H»U,  (  4— Westlake.  I.  pp.  3 1 -37~PhiIlimoM, 
!■  H  7i-74t  103-ioj— TwiM,  I.  Si  37-60— Hftlieck,  I.  pp-  7o-74— 
Taylor,  (  120-130— Wheftlon,  H  39-S' — Hartinann,  S  70— Heflter 
H  10-11— HolUandorff  in  HolUendorff,  II.  pp.  118-141— LiaKt,  Jfi 
— Illiuuin,  t{  11-15— BoDJils,  No«.  165-174- Deepognet,  Nob. 
109-126 — Pradier-Fod^r^,  I.  Noa.  117-123— Nye,  I.  pp.  3G7-378 — 
Bivtar,  I.  «  5-6-Calvo.  I.  H  44-61— Fiore,  I.  Nog.  335-339— 
Martens.  L  H  56-59 — I*ufendorf,  "  De  syaUmatibuB  oivitatnni ' 
( 1 67s)  — J«llli«k,"  Die  Lehre  von  d«n  StBateDverbindnngen  "( 1 882)- 
Bowl,-  Etude  Burla  iouveniineti  de  l'EteK*d#r8,ti(  "  ( r886)— Brie, 
"  Theorte  der  Sla&tenverbuidungen  "  (1886) — Hart,  "  Introduction 
lothvStndjof  FederftlOovenmient  "in "Harvard HistoricftlMoDO- 
pmpba"  (1391;  oompriBeB  an  excellent  bibliogmphy) — Le  Fur, 
*■  Etet  ItdiiaX  et  conf^^ration  d'EUte  "  (1S96). 

$  85.  International  Persons  are  as  a  rule  single  i 
Sovereign  States.  In  such  single  States  there  is  one 
central  political  authority  as  Government  which 
represents  the  State,  within  its  borders  as  well  as 
without,  in  the  international  intercourse  with  other 
International  Persons.  Such  single  States  may  be 
called  aimple  International  Persons.  And  a  State 
remains  a  simple  International  Person,  although  it 
nuy  grant  bo  much  internal  independence  to  outlying 
porU  of  its  territory  that  these  parts  become  in  a 
sense  Stat.es  themselves,  and  thus  the  whole  becomes 
an   Incorporate  Union.     Great   Britain   in  a  simple 

L International  Person,  allh<»ugh  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealtli  of  Australia,  ha  well 
as  their  member-States,  are  now  States  of  their  own, 
becauso  Great  Britain  is  alone  Sovereign  and  repre- 
sents exclxuively  the  firiUsh  Empire  within  the  Family 
of  NatioDs. 
Historical  events,  however,  have  created,  in 
addition  to  the   simple   International  Persons,  cant' 


lDl«r- 
nationsl 
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posite  Tntemational  Persons.  A  composite  Inter- 
national Person  is  in  existence  when  two  or  more 
Sovereign  States  are  linked  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  take  up  their  position  within  the  Family  of 
Nations  either  exclusively  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent 
as  one  single  International  Person.  History  has 
produced  two  different  kinds  of  such  composite 
International  Persons — ^namely,  Eeal  Unions  and 
Federal  States.  In  contradistinction  to  Beal  Unions 
and  Federal  States,  a  so-called  Personal  Union  and 
the  union  of  so-called  Confederated  States  are  not 
International  Persons.* 
SftiiM  in  §  86.  A  Personal  Union  is  in  existence  when  two 
Union.  Sovereign  States  and  separate  International  Persons 
are  linked  together  through  the  accidental  fact  that 
they  have  the  same  individual  as  monarch.  Thus  a 
Personal  Union  existed  from  17 14  to  1837  between 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover,  and  from  181 5  to  1890 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg.  The  only 
Personal  Union  existing  at  present  is  that  between 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  Free  State  since  1885.  A 
Personal  Union  is  not,  and  is  in  no  point  treated  as 
though  it  were,  an  International  Person,  and  its 
two  Sovereign  member-States  remain  separate  Inter- 
national Persons.  Theoretically  it  is  even  possible 
that  they  make  war  against  each  other,  although 
practically  this  will  never  occur.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  are  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
individual  as  diplomatic  envoy,  such  individual  is  the 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Westlake  question,  for  instance,  whether  a 

(L  p.  37)  that  ^  the  space  which  diplomatic  envoy  sent  by  Bavaria 

some  writers  devote  to  the  dis-  to  this  country  most  be  granted 

Unctions   between    the    different  the  privileges  dne  to  a   foreign 

kinds  of  nnion  between  States  '*  is  diplomatic  envoy    depends  upon 

**  disproportioned  ...   to  their  the  question  whether  Bavaria  is 

international  importance.'*    Verv  an  Intematicmal  Person  in  spite 

important  questions  are  connected  of  her  being  a  membor-State  of  the 

jriux     these    distinctions.      The  Qennan  Empire. 


r 
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envoy  of  both  States  at  the  same  time,  but  not  the 
envoy  of  the  Personal  Union. 

^  87.  A  Heal  Union  is  in  existence  when  two  statrnd 
Sovereign  States  are  by  an  international  treaty,  onion.  I 
recognised  by  other  Powers,  linked  together  for  ever 
under  the  same  monarch,  so  that  they  make  one  and 
the  same  International  Person.  A  Real  Union  is  not 
II  State  of  its  own,  but  merely  a  union  of  two  full 
Soverei^'n  States  which  together  make  one  single  but 
composite  International  Person.  They  form  a  com- 
pound Power,  and  are  by  the  treaty  of  union  pre- 
vented from  making  war  against  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  cannot  make  war  separately  against 
a  foreign  Power,  nor  can  war  be  made  against  one 
of  them  separately.  They  can  enter  into  separate 
treaties  of  commerce,  extradition,  and  the  like,  but  it 
is  always  the  Union  which  concludes  such  treaties 
for  the  separate  States,  as  they  separately  are  not 
International  Persons.  It  is,  for  instance,  Austria- 
Hungary  which  concludes  an  international  treaty  of 
extradition  between  Hungary  and  a  foreign  Power. 
Keal  Unions  at  present  in  existence  outside  the 
German  Ivmpire  are  those  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Sweden-Xorway. 

Austria-IIungar)'  became  a  Iteal  Union  in  1723. 
In  1849,  Hungary  was  united  with  Austria,  but 
in  1867  Hungary  became  again  a  separate  Sovereign 
8tat«  and  the  Real  Union  was  re-established.  Their 
army,  navy,  and  foreign  ministry  are  united.  The 
Eraperor-king  declares  war,  makes  peace,  concludes 
allianct^s  ami  other  treaties,  and  sends  and  receives 
the  same  diplomatic  envoys  for  both  States. 

Sweden-Norway  became  a  Iteal  Union-  in  1814. 

*  nMrttaaBMtlUnionbslvMD    wiUiin  the  GemiAn  Empire. 
I-Opfaois    uai     tMia-Gothn        *  Thii  »  not  onivenall;  r«aof. 
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The  King  declares  war,  makes  peace,  concludes 
alliances  and  other  treaties,  and  sends  and  receives 
the  same  diplomatic  envoys  for  both  States.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Sweden  manages  at  the  same 
time  the  foreign  aflairs  of  Norway.  Both  States 
have,  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  make 
one  and  the  same  International  Person,  different 
commercial  and  naval  flags;  and  it  is  intended  in 
future  to  divide  also  their  consular  service. 
Oonfade-  §  88.  Confederated  States  (Staatenbund)  are  a 
g^Sea  number  of  fuU  Sovereign  States  linked  together  for 
(SiMten-  the  maintenance  of  their  external  and  internal  inde- 
pendence, by  a  recognised  international  treaty  into 
a  union  with  organs  of  its  own,  which  are  vested, 
with  a  certain  power  over  the  member-States  but  not 
over  the  citizens  of  these  States.  Such  a  union  of 
Confederated  States  is  no  more  a  State  of  its  own 
than  a  Beal  Union  is ;  it  is  merely  an  International 
Confederation  of  States,  a  society  of  international 
character,  since  the  member-States  remain  full  Sove- 
reign States  and  separate  International  Persons. 
Consequently,  the  union  of  Confederated  States  is  not 
an  International  Person,  although  it  is  for  some  parts 
so  treated  on  account  of  its  representing  the  com- 
pound power  of  the  full  Sovereign  member  States. 
The  chief  and  sometimes  the  only  organ  of  the  union 
is  a  Diet,  where  the  member-States  are  represented 
through  diplomatic  envoys.  The  power  vested  in 
tlie  Diet  is  an  International  Power  which  does  not 
in  the  least  afiect  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  member- 
States.  That  power  is  essentially  nothing  else  than 
the  right  of  the  body  of  the  members  to  make  war 

niied.    Phillimore,  I.  $  74,  main-    way,  andTwiis, L  S  40, oallB  il  a 
taint   that   there   is  a  Personal     Federal  Union. 
Union  between  S^'edon  and  Nor- 
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against  such  a  member  as  will  not  submit  to  those  I 

commandmenta  of  the  Diet  which  are  in  accordance  I 

with  the  Treaty  of  Confederation,  in  all  other  cases  M 

war  between  the  member-States  being  prohibited.  M 

History  has  shown  that  Confederated  States  repre-  I 

«nt  an  organisation  wliich  in  the  long  run  gives  very  V 

little  satisfaction.     It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  three  1 

important  unions  of  Confederated  States  of  modem  I 

times — namely,  the   United  States  of  America,   the  I 

(3erman,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation — have  turned  I 

into  unions  of  Federal  States.     Notable  historic  Con-  I 

federations  are  those  of  the  Netherlands  from  1580  I 

lo  1795,  the  United  States  of  America  from  1778  to  I 

1787,  Germany  from  1815  to  1866,  Switzerland  from  1 

1 29 1  to  1 798  and  1 8 1 5  to  1 848,  and  the  Confederation  1 

of  the  Khine  (Rheinbund)  from   1806  to  1813.     At  J 

present  there  is  only  one  union  of  Confederated  States,  M 

if  any,  in  existence — namely,  the  major  Republic  of  I 

Central  America,'  consisting  of  the  three  full  Sove-  M 

reign  States  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salva-  I 

dor.  M 

§  89.  A  Federal  State  -  is  a  perpetual  union  of  Fsdcmi 
several  Sovereign  States  which  has  organs  of  its  own  ^^. 
<ad  it  invested  witli  a  power,  not  only  over  the  ''*•'"")■ 
■States,  but  also  over  their  citizens.  The 
based,  first,  on  an  international  treaty  of  the 
States,  and,  secondly,  on  a  subsequently 
constitution  of  the  Federal  State.  A 
State  is  said  to  be  a  real  Stale  aide  by  side 
iu  member-States  because  its  organs  have  a 


*  TUi  aaJM)  dkiM  tram   1895.  (edent«(l   BIUm  ui)   a    FodanU 

■'*'*"           "'"        'iPM    «  Stata   i«  not   »l    nil    imifOTMUy 

Union  rticagDiMHi,  anil   Uio  Wiminolosy 

ngmn.   <8Mt>JMB.O.IlI.  p.  599  b  cotuonunntlj  nol   «t  til   tue 

"*""'"  ilh  »11  wriUri   on   Inter* 


8m  KO.  n.  p.  J68.    wbpre    «    SUta   Ja  not   »l    hII    imiforully 
■  ■'        'lb»  IWtvnf "  "  *     '         ■   -'      - 

•Jwl      ' 

r.p.146.) 

WUmattiam  botWMn  Coo-     oftiiooaJ  Iaw. 
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direct  power  over  the  citizens  of  these  member-States. 
This  power  was  established  as  a  characteristic  dis- 
tinction of  a  Federal  State  from  Confederated  States 
by  Amaican  ^  jurists  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and 
Kent  as  well  as  Story,  the  two  later  authorities  on  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States,  adopted  this 
distinction,  which  is  indeed  kept  up  until  to-day 
by  the  majority  of  writers  on  politics.  Now  if  a 
Federal  State  is  recognised  as  a  State  of  its  own,  side 
by  side  with  its  member-States,  it  is  evident  that 
sovereignty  must  be  divided  between  the  Federal 
State  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
member-states.  This  division  is  made  in  this  way, 
that  the  competence  over  one  part  of  the  objects  for 
which  a  State  is  in  existence  is  handed  over  to  the 
Federal  State,  whereas  the  competence  over  the  other 
part  remains  with  the  member-States.  Within  its 
competence  the  Federal  State  can  make  laws  which 
bind  the  citizens  of  the  member-States  directly  with- 
out any  interference  of  these  member-States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  member-States  are  totally  indepen- 
dent as  far  as  their  competence  reaches. 

For  International  Law  this  division  of  competence 
is  only  of  interest  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  com- 
petence in  international  matters.     Since  it  is  always 


>  When  in  1787  the  draft  of  the 
new  Constitiition  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  hitherto  been 
Confederated  States  only,  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Con- 
ffress  at  Philadelphia,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — namely, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Mam- 
son,  and  John  Jay — made  np  their 
minds  to  write  newspi^r  articles 
on  the  draft  Constitution  with 
the  intention  of  enlightening  the 
nation  which  had  to  vote  for  the 
draft.      For   this   purpose   they 


divided  the  different  points  among 
themselves  and  treated  them 
separately.  All  these  articles, 
which  were  not  signed  with  the 
names  of  their  authors,  i^peared 
under  the  common  title  **The 
Federalist."  They  were  later  on 
collected  into  book-form  and  have 
been  edited  several  times.  It  is 
especially  Nos.  1 5  and  16  of  **  The 
Federalist**  which  establish  the 
difference  between  Confederated 
States  and  a  Federal  State  in  the 
way  mentioned  in  the  text  above. 
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State  which  is  competent  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties  of  alliance  and  other 
political  treaties,  and  send  and  receive  diplomatic 
envoys,  whereas  no  member-State  can  of  itself  declare 
war  agaiiwt  a  foreign  State,  make  peace,  conclude 
•Uiances  and  other  poUtical  treaties,  the  Federal 
State^  if  recognised,  is  certainly  an  International 
Teaoa  of  its  own,  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  a 
flOTerelgu  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inteniational  position  of  the  member- 
'States  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  frequently  maintained 
that  they  have  totally  lost  their  position  witliin  the 
Family  of  Nations.  But  this  opinion  cannot  stand  if 
compared  with  the  actual  facts.  Tims,  the  member- 
Btatea  of  the  Federal  State  of  Germany  have  retained 
their  competence  to  send  and  receive  diplomatic 
envoys,  not  oidy  in  intercourse  with  one  another, 
but  also  witli  foreign  States.  Further,  tlie  reigning 
numarchs  of  these  member-States  are  still  treated  by 
ihe  practice  of  the  States  as  heads  of  Sovereign  States, 
a  ijict  without  legal  basis  if  these  States  were  no 
loDger  International  Persons.  Tliirdly,  the  member- 
States  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  Swiuerland  have 
retained  their  competence  to  conclude  international 
treaties  between  ihemselveB  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fetlenil  Stale,  and  they  have  also  retained  the 
competence  to  conclude  international  treaties  with 
foreign  States  as  regards  matters  of  minor  interest. 
If  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  one  is 
oljlif^  to  acknowledge  that  the  member-States  of  a 
Federal  Scate  can  be  International  Persons  In  a 
degree.  Foil  subje<;t8  of  International  L»w,  Inter- 
national Persons  with  all  the  rights  and  duties 
regularly  connected  with  the  membership  of  the 
Family  of  Nations,  they  certainly  cannot  be.    Their 
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position,  if  any,  within  this  circle  is  overshadowed 
by  their  Federal  State,  they  are  part-Sovereign 
States,  and  they  are,  consequently.  International 
Persons  for  some  parts  only. 

But  it  happens  frequently  that  a  Federal  State 
assumes  m  every  way  the  external  representation  01 
its  member-States,  so  that,  so  far  as  international 
relations  are  concerned,  the  member-States  do  not 
make  an  appearance  at  all.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  all  those  other 
American  Federal  States  whose  Constitution  is  formed 
according  to  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Here  the  member-States  are  sovereign  too,  but  only 
with  regard  to  internal^  affairs.  All  their  external 
sovereignty  being  absorbed  by  the  Federal  State,  it 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  they  are  not  International 
Persons  at  all  so  long  as  this  condition  of  things  lasts. 

This  being  so,  two  classes  of  Federal  States  must 
be  distinguished  according  to  whether  their  member- 
States  are  or  are  not  International  Persons,  although 
Federal  States  are  in  any  case  composite  Inter- 
national Persons.  And  whenever  a  Federal  State 
comes  into  existence  which  leaves  the  member-States 
for  some  parts  International  Persons,  the  recognition 
granted  to  it  by  foreign  States  must  include  their 
readiness  to  recognise  for  the  future,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  body  of  the  member-States,  the  Federal 
State,  as  one  composite  International  Person  regard- 
ing all  important  matters,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  single  member-States  as  International  Persons 
with  regard  to  less  important  matters  and  side  by  side 

^  The   Courts   of    the   United  dered,  whereas  eaeh  member-State 

States  of  America  have  alw|i^  is    sovereign    as   to   all   powers 

upheld  Uie  theoiy  that  the  United  reserved.    (See  Merriam,  History 

Statesaresovereignastoallpowers  of  the  Theory  of  Sovereign^  ainee 

of  government   aotnally  sorren-  BoiiaseaQ(i9oo),p.  163.) 
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with  the  Federal  State,  That  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  abnormal  and  illogical  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  very  existence  of  a  Federal  State  besides  the 
member-States  is  quite  as  abnormal  and  illogical. 

The  Federal  Stales  in  existence  are  the  following  : — 
The  United  States  of  America  since  1787,  Switzerland 
since  1848,  Germany  since  1871,  Mexico  since  1857, 
Argentine  since  i860,  Brazil  since  1891,  Venezuela 
since  1893. 


VI 

Vassal  States 


BaO,  f  4 — 'WeitUke,  I.  pp.  33-17 — LAwrenee,  {  50 — PhiUimore,  I. 
H  85-99— TirlM,  I.  H  23-35.61-73— Taylor,  (S  140-144— Whe»ton, 
}  37— BlnotM^hli,  Si  76-77— Hftrtmaim,  i  16— Hefllor,  H  19  and  32 
— Boltun^rffiDHotUendorff.  II.pp.98-[i7— LtBztJ6— Ulltnann, 
f  t6— Oikrei*,  {  I s— Bonfil*, Nob.  188-190 — Deapagnet,  Nob.  i27-f2g 
—Pniin-Fodiri,  I,  Noa.  109-111— Nys.  I.  pp.  357-364— Rivier,  I. 
f  4— Cdvo,  L  H  66  71— Fiore,  L  No.  341— MarUsnB,  I.  ff  60-61— 
StaUw,  "  Snununtj  "  (1884)— B&ty,  "  tnMmationaJ  Lawin  South 
JMm  "  [1900),  pp.  48-68 — Boghitoh^^itoh,  "  HnlbwaveriiiiUl  " 

5  90.  The  union  and  the  relations  between  a  ^h"  o**"™ 
Bazerun  and  its  Vassal  State  create  much  difficulty  in  SuMrJn 
the  Kience  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  As  both  are  ^£"^ 
ieparat«  States,  a  union  of  States  they  certainty  make, 
bat  it  would  be  wrong  lo  say  that  the  Suzerain  State 
li,  like  the  Beal  Union  of  States  or  the  Federal  Slate, 
compoeit«  International  Person.  And  it  would  )>e 
equally  wrong  to  maintain  either  that  a  Vassal 
Slate  can  be  in  no  way  a  separate  International 
fenon  of  its  own,  or  that  it  is  an  International 
'eraou  of  the  same  kind  as  any  other  State.  What 
the  matter  so  complicated,  is  the  fact  that 
geiutnl  rale  regarding  the  relation   between  the 
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suzerain  axtd  TMsaL  wixBl  funber  iffaudiiig  ife 
position,  if  aOT,  of  ilie  TMaal  iridnn  die  nau^  «f 
Nations,  cannot  be  laid  down,  aa  evaylliiug 
upon  the  special  case.  Wbat  can  and  anal  ht 
is  that  there  are  aome  SteieE  in  fTraitwinr  ^Mdi, 
although  thej  are  independent  cf 
regards  th^  internal  aflain,  are  as  regaidi 
iutemational  afiairs  either  abaolutelT  or  for  tlie 
part  dependent  upon  another  State.  They 
half-So  vere^  ^  States  because  ther  are 
within  their  borders  but  not  withoul.  Hie  fidi 
Sovereign  State  upon  which  such  half-Suietdgn 
States  are  either  abacdutely  or  for  the  moat  part  water' 
nationallv  dependent,  is  called  the  Suzerain  SUSe. 

Suzerainty  is  a  t^rm  which  oiiginaDj  waa  used  far 
the  relation  between  the  feudal  lord  and  his  iibbiI  ; 
the  lord  was  said  to  be  the  suzerain  cf  the  vassal,  and 
at  that  time  suzerainty  was  a  term  of  Oonstitational 
Law.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  feudal  system, 
suzerainty  of  this  kind  likewise  disappeared.  Hie 
modem  suzerainty  scarcely  contains  rights  of  the 
Suzerain  State  over  the  Vassal  State  which  could  be 
called  constitutional  rights.  The  rights  of  the 
Suzerain  State  over  the  Vassal  are  principally  inter- 
national rights  only,  of  whatever  they  may  consist. 
Suzerainty  is  by  no  means  sovereignty.  If  it  were, 
the  Vassal  State  could  not  be  Sovereign  in  its  domestic 
affairs  and  could  never  have  any  international  relations 
whatever  of  its  own.  And  why  should  suzerainty  be 
distinguished  from  sovereignty  if  it  were  a  term 
synonymous  with  sovereignty?  One  may  correctly 
maintain  that  suzerainty  is  a  kind  of  international 

>  In   oontrAdiitlnctlon    to   the  States,  I  call  member- States  of  a 

States  which  are  under  suserainty  Federid     State      fNiH-Soyereign 

or   protectorate,  and   which  are  States, 
oommonly  called   Aa{/'-Sovereisn 
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guardianship,  since  the  Vassal  State  is  either 
absolutely  or  mainly  represented  internationally  by 
the  Suzerain  State. 

491.  The  fact  that  the  relation  between  the  int«- 
stuerain  ami  the  vassal  depends  always  ujxin  the  poritioo 
special  case,  excludes  the  possibility  of  laying  down  ^,J^ 
a  general  rule  as  regards  the  position  of  Vassal  States 
within  the  Family  of  Nations.  It  is  certain  that  a 
Vaual  State  as  such  need  not  have  any  position 
whatever  within  the  Family  of  Nations.  In  every 
cue  in  which  a  Vassal  State  has  absolutely  no  rela- 
tiou  whatever  with  other  States,  since  the  suzerain 
absorbs  these  relations  entirely,  such  vassal  remains 
nevertlieless  a  half-Sovereinii  State  on  account  of  its 
intenial  independence,  but  it  has  no  '  position  what- 
ever within  the  Family  of  Nations,  and  consequently 
is  for  no  part  whatever  an  International  Person  and 
a  subject  of  International  Law.  Yet  instances  can 
be  given  which  demonstrate  that  Vassal  States  can 
have  some  small  and  subordinate  position  within 
that  family,  and  that  they  must  in  consequence 
thereof  in  some  few  points  be  considered  as  Inter- 
tLBtional  Persons.  Tlivis  Egypt  can  conclude  com- 
mertrial  and  postal  treaties  with  foreign  States 
without  the  consent  of  suzerain  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 
can  conclude  treaties  reganling  railways,  post,  and 
the  tike.  Thus,  further,  Hulgana  as  well  as  Egypt 
can  send  and  receive  consuls  as  diplomatic  agenta. 
Thus,  thirdly,  tlie  former  Soutli  Afiican  Eepublic, 
although  in  the  opinion  of  Great  Britain  under  her 
suzerainty,  could  conclude  all  kinds  of  treaties  witli 


'  TU«  ia  Iha  pMltiun  td    tb»    IbtmMlvca  or  with  foreign  8t*tM. 
Jtaa  VmhI    Bute*     '   " — •    ---'"•■-•     "-^  --  -      -  — - 


tnSaa  VmhI    Bute*  of  Qml    (Sea  W•Itlftk•,Ch■pM«,pp.3tI- 
•^_<^I_     _i.j.i.    ......    _.     ■ j,^  ^j  jijj^  WwtW»,  I.  pp.  41- 


I  wfaftMrar  aithar  betwwn 
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Other  States,  provided  Great  Britain  did  not  interpose 
a  veto  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  cf  the 
draft  treaty,  and  was  absolutely  independent  in  con- 
cluding treaties  with  the  neighbouring  Orange  Yree 
State.  Again,  Egypt  possesses  since  1898  together 
with  Great  Britain  condominium  ^  over  the  Soudan, 
which  means  that  both  exercise  conjointly  sovereignty 
over  this  territory.  Although  Vassal  States  have 
not  the  right  to  make  war  independently  of  thdr 
suzerain,  Bulgaria  nevertheless  fought  a  war  against 
the  full-Sovereign  Servia  in  1 885,  and  Egypt  conquered 
conjointly  with  Great  Britain  tiie  Soudaoi  in  1898. 

How  could  all  these  and  other  facts  be  explained, 
if  Vassal  States  could  never  for  some  small  part  be 
International  Persons  ? 

Side  by  side  with  these  facts  stand,  of  course,  other 
facts  which  show  that  for  the  most  part  the  Vassal 
State,  even  if  it  has  some  small  position  of  its  own 
within  the  Family  of  Nations,  is  considered  a  mere 
portion  of  the  Suzerain  State.  Thus  all  international 
treaties  concluded  by  the  Suzerain  State  are  ipso 
facto  concluded  for  the  vassal,  if  an  exception  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  or  self-evident.  Thus,  again,  war 
of  the  suzerain  is  ipso  facto  war  of  the  vassal.  Thus, 
thirdly,  the  suzerain  bears  within  certain  limits  a 
responsibility  for  actions  of  the  Vassal  State. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  conception  of  suzerainty  lacks  juridical  pre- 
cision, and  experience  teaches  that  Vassal  States  do 
not  remain  half-Sovereign  for  long.  Tliey  either 
shake  off  suzerainty  and  turn  into  full-Sovereign 
States,  as  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  did  in 
1878,  or  they  lose  their  half-sovereignty  through 
annexation,  as  in  the   case   of  the  South  African 

^  See  below,  S  i7i- 
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Bepublic  in  1901,  or  merger,  as  the  half-Soyereign 
Seignory  of  Kniephausen  in  Germany  merged  in 
1 854  into  its  suzerain  Oldenburg. 

Vassal  States  of  importance  which  are  for  some 
parts  International  Persons  are,  at  present,  Bulgaria,^ 
Egjrpt,*  and  Crete.^  They  are  all  three  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  although  Egypt  is  actually  under 
the  administration  of  Ghreat  Britain. 


vn 

Statbs  under  Protectoratb 

HaU,  {{  4  And  38  *—'WetsAake,  I.  pp.  22-24— Lawrence,  S  50— Phillimore, 
L  75-82— TwiBs,  I.  {{  22-36— Taylor,  fj  134-139— Wheaton,  fj  34- 
36— Blnntiohli,  {  78— Hartmann,  {  9— Hefiter,  $f  19  and  22— 
Holtzendorff  in  Holtsendorfi;  II.  pp.  98-117 — Oareie,  {  15 — ^Liesi, 
S  6— TJUmann,  {  17— Bonfile,  Nob.  176-187— Deepagnei,  Nob.  130- 
136— Pradier-Fod^r^,  L  Nob.  94-108 — ^Nys,  I.  pp.  364-366— Bivier, 
L  J  4— Calvo,  I.  JJ  62-65— Fiore,  !•  $  341— Martens,  I.  JJ  60-61— 
Heilbam,  "^Das  vdlkerreohtliohe  Proteotorat "  (1891)— Kngelhardt, 
Ties  Proteetorato,  etc."  (1896)— Gairal,  *'Le  proteotoraft  inter- 
naticmal"  (1896)— Despagnet,  **£88ai  mx  lee  protectoratB  "  (1896) 
— Bo^toh^yitoh,  <•  Halbeonverfinit&t "  (1903). 

§  92.  Legally  and  materially  different  from  suze-  conoep- 
rainty  is  the  relation  of  protectorate  between  two  pj^. 
States.     It  happens   that   a  weak   State   surrenders  torate. 
itself  by  treatj^Jnto  the  protection  of  a  storo^Ttnd 
nrightylState  in  such   a  way  that  it  transfers  the 
management  *  of  all  its  more  important  international 
affs^  ib  the  protecting  State.     Through  such  treaty 

*  See  Holland,  The  European  caution,    since   they  are   deeply 

Concert  in  the  Eastern  Question  tinged  with  Anglophobia. 

(1885),  pp.  277-307.  '  Bee  Streit  m  R.G.  X.  (1903), 

'  See  Holland,  The  European  pp.  399-417. 

Coneert  in  the  Eastern  Question  ^  A  treaty  of  protectorate  must 

(1885),  pp.  89-205 ;   Grtlnau,  Die  not  be  confounded  with  a  treaty  01 

ataata-  tind  vdlkerreohtliohe  Stel-  protection  in  which  one  or  more 

famg  Aegjrptens  (1903) ;  Cocheris,  strong  States  promise  to  protect  a 

SitoationmtemationaSedePEgypte  weak  State  without  absorbing  the 

et  da  Soudan  (1903).  The  last  two  international  relations  of  the  latter, 
books   ought   to   be   read    with 
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an  international  union  is  called  into  existence  be- 
tween the  two  States,  and  the  relation  between  them 
is  called  protectorate.  The  protecting  State  is  inter- 
nationally the  superior  of  the  protected  State,  the 
latter  has  with  the  loss  of  the  management  of  its  more 
important  international  affairs  lost  its  full  sovereignty 
and  is  henceforth  only  a  half-Sovereign  State.  Pro- 
tectorate is,  however,  a  conception  which,  just  like 
suzerainty,  lacks  exact  juristic  precision,  as  its  real 
meaning  depends  very  much  upon  the  special  case. 
Generally  speaking,  protectorate  may,  again  like  suze- 
rainty, be  called  a  kind  of  international  guardtan- 
ship. 
Inter-  §  93-  Th®  position  of  a  State  under  protectorate 

"^'^oo  of  ^^^^^  '^^  Family  of  Nations  cannot  be  defined  by  a 
states  general  rule,  since  it  is  the  treaty  of  protectorate 
tMtmte.  which  indirectly  specialises  it  by  enumerating  the 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  protecting  and 
the  protected  State.  Each  case  must  therefore  be 
treated  according  to  its  own  merits.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  protected  State  can  conclude  certain 
international  treaties  and  can  send  and  receive 
diplomatic  envoys,  as  well  as  other  questions,  must 
be  decided  from  the  basis  of  the  individual  treaty 
of  protectorate.  In  any  case,  recognition  of  the 
protectorate  on  the  part  of  third  States  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  superior  State  to  represent  the  pro- 
tected State  internationally.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  protectorate,  in  contradistinction  to  suzerainty, 
that  the  protected  State  always  has  and  retains  for 
some  parts  a  position  of  its  own  within  the  Family  of 
Nations,  and  that  it  is  always  for  some  parts  an 
International  Person  and  a  subject  of  International 
Law.  It  is  never  in  any  respect  considered  a  mere 
portion  of  the  superior  State.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
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necessarily  a  party  in  a  war  '  of  the  superior  State 
against  a  third,  and  treaties  concluded  by  the 
superior  State  are  not  ipso  facto  concluded  for  the  pre- 
lected State.  And,  lastly,  it  ran  at  the  same  time 
be  under  the  protectorate  of  two  different  States,  which, 
of  course,  must  exercise  the  pri.itectorate  conjointly, 

III  Europe  there  are  at  present  only  two  very 
nuall  States  under  protectorate— namely,  the  republic 
of  Andorra,  under  the  joint  protectorate  of  Prance 
and  Spain,^  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  an 
eodofiure  of  Italy,  which  was  formerly  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Papal  States  and  is  now  under 
that  of  Italy.  The  Principality  of  Monaco,  which 
was  under  the  protectorate  at  first  of  Spain  until 
1693,  afterwards  of  France  until  1815.  and  then  of 
Sardinia,  has  now  through  custom  liecome  a  fiill 
Sovereign  State,  since  Italy  has  never  ^  exercised  the 
protectorate'.  Tlie  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  under 
British  protectorate  since  181 5,  merged  uito  the  King- 
dom of  Greece  in  1863. 

§94.  Outside  Europe  there  are  numerous  States 
onder  the  protectorate  of  European  States,  but  all  of 
them  are  non-Chrislian  States  of  such  a  civilisation 
as  would  not  a^lmit  them  as  full  members  of  the 
Family  of  Nations,  apart  from  the  protectorate  under 
which  they  are  now.  And  it  may  therefore  be 
queationed  whether  they  have  any  real  position 
within  the  Family  of  Nations  at  all.  As  the  jirotec- 
tormte  over  them  is  recognised  by  thinl  States,  the 
latter  are  le^'ally  prevented  from  exercising  any 
political  influence  in  these  protected  States,  and, 
failing  special  treaty  rights,  they  have  no  right  to 

'  TM*  WM  rMogniMd  bj-  lh«  (&«e  Phillimora,  I.  (  770 
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interfere  if  the  protecting  State  annexes  the  pro- 
tected State  and  makes  it  a  mere  colony  of  its  own, 
as,  for  instance,  France  did  with  Madagascar  in  1896. 
Protectorates  of  this  kind  are  actually  nothing  else 
than  the  first  step  to  annexation.^  ^ince  they  are 
based  on  treaties  with  real  States,  they  cannot  in 
every  way  be  compared  with  the  so-called  protec- 
torates over  African  tribes  which  European  States 
acquire  through  a  treaty  with  the  chiefs  of  these 
tribes,  and  by  which  the  respective  territory  is 
preserved  for  future  occupation  on  the  part  of  the 
so-called  protector.^  But  actually  they  always  lead 
to  annexation,  if  the  protected  State  does  not  succeed 
in  shaking  off  by  force  the  protectorate,  as  Abyssinia 
did  in  1 896  when  she  shook  off  the  pretended  Italian 
protectorate. 


vm 

Nbutbalised  States 

Westlake,  I.  pp.  27-30— Lawrence,  JJ  52  and  246 — ^Taylor,  J  133 — 
Bluntsohli,  {  745— Hefiter,  {  145— Holtzendorff  in  Holtzendorfi;  II. 
pp.  643-646 — ChkreiB,  §  1 5 — Liszt,  {  6 — Ullmann,  {  18 — ^Bonfils,  Nos* 
348-369— Despagnet,  Nob.  137-146— Pradier-Fod^r4,  II.  Nob.  iooi- 
1015— Nys,  I.  pp.  379-398— Bivier,  I,  {  7— Calvo,  IV,  {{  2596-2610 
— Piooioni's  "  Essai  but  la  neutrality  perp^tnelle  "  (2nd  ed.  1902)— 
Begnault,  "Des  effets  de  la  neutralite  perp^tuelle  "  (1898) — ^Tswett- 
coff,  **De  la  situation  joridique  des  ^tats  neutralises"  (1895). 

§95.  A  neutralised  State  is  a  State  whose  indepen- 

Conoep-     dence  and  integrity  are  for  all  the  future  guaranteed 

CtSd.     by  an  international  convention  of  the  Powers,  under 

states.       ^^^  condition  that  such  State  binds  itself  never  to 

take   up  arms  against   any   other  State  except  for 

'  Examples     of      such     non-    and  Tunis  under  Franoe. 
V   Christian  States  under  protectorate        *  See  below,  {  226. 
are  Zanzibar  under  Great  Britain 
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Bfence  against  attack,  and  never  to  enter  into  such 
international  obligations  as  could  indirectly  drag  it 
into  war.  The  reason  why  a  State  asks  or  consents 
to  become  neutralised  is  that  it  is  a  weak  State  and 
does  not  want  an  active  part  iu  international  politics, 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  peaceable  developments 
of  welfare.  The  reason  why  the  Powers  neutralise  a 
weak  State  may  be  a  ditferent  one  in  difierent  cases. 
The  chief  reasons  have  been  liitherto  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  and  the  interest  iji  keeping  up  a 
weak  State  as  a  so-called  Buffer-State  between  the 
territories  of  Great  Powers. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  neutrahsation  of  States 
b  neutralisation  of  parts  of  States,*  of  rivers,  canals, 
and  the  like,  which  has  tlie  effect  that  war  cannot 
there  be  made  and  prepared. 

§96.  Without  thereby  becoming  a  neutralised  i^'J?jf 
SuUe,  every  State  can  conclude  a  treaty  with  another  otSeutr*!- 
StAte  and  uitdertake  tlie  obUgation  to  remain  neutral  ' 
if  such  other  State  enters  upon  war.  The  act  through 
wliich  a  State  becomes  a  neutralised  State  for  all  the 
future  is  always  an  international  treaty  of  tlie  Powers 
between  themselves  and  between  the  State  concemetl, 
by  which  treaty  the  Powers  guarantee  collectively 
the  inde[)endence  and  integrity  of  the  latter  State. 
If  all  the  6reat  Powers  do  not  take  part  in  the  treaty, 
those  which  do  not  take  part  in  it  must  at  least  give 
their  tacit  consent  by  taking  up  an  attitude  which 
shows  that  iliey  agree  to  the  neutralisation,  although 
they  do  not  guarantee  it.  In  guaranteeing  the  iter- 
manent  neutrality  of  a  State  tlie  contracting  Powers 
enter  into  the  obligation  not  to  violate  on  their  part 
the  independence  of  the  neutral  State  and  to  prevent 
other  States  from  such  violation.  But  the  neutral 
■  Sm  below,  vol.  n.  1 7=- 
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State  becomes,  apart  from  the  guaranty,  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  guarantors,  and  the  latter  gam 
no  influence  whatever  over  the  neutral  State  in 
matters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  guaranty. 
The  condition  of  the  neutralisation  is  that  the 
neutralised  State  abstains  from  any  hostile  action, 
and  fruther  from  any  international  engagement  which 
could  indirectly  ^  drag  it  into  hostilities  against  any 
other  State. 

§  97.  Since  a  neutralised  State  is  under  the 
oAtionfj  obligation  not  to  make  war  against  any  other  State, 
position  of  except  wheu  attacked,  and  not  to  conclude  treaties 
iaed  of  alliance,  guaranty,  and  the  like,  it  is  frequently 
states.  maintained  that  neutralised  States  are  part-Sovereign 
only  and  not  International  Persons  of  the  same 
position  within  the  Family  of  Nations  as  other  States. 
This  opinion  has,  however,  no  basis  if  the  real  facts 
and  conditions  of  the  neutralisation  are  taken  into 
consideration.  If  sovereignty  is  nothing  else  than 
supreme  authority,  a  neutralised  State  is  as  fully 
sovereign  as  any  not  neutralised  State.  It  is  entirely 
independent  outside  as  well  as  inside  its  borders, 
since  independence  does  not  at  all  mean  boundless 
liberty  of  action.^  Nobody  maintains  that  the 
guaranteed  protection  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  neutralised  State  places  this  State 
under  the  protectorate  or  any  other  kind  of  authority 
of  the  guarantors.  And  the  condition  of  the  neutrali- 
sation to  abstain  from  war,  treaties  of  alliance,  and 
the  like,  contains  restrictions  which  do  in  no  way 

^  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  London  of  May  11,  1867:  "sons 

for  Belgium,  which  was  a  party  to  la  sanction  de  la  garantie  collective 

the  treaty  that  neutralised  Lnxem-  des     puissances     signataires,    A 

burg  in  1867,  to  take  part  in  the  Tezception  de  la  Belgique,  qui  est 

guarantee  of  this  neutralisation.  elle-m6me  un  ^tat  neutre." 

See    Article  2  of  the    Treaty  of  '  See  below,  §  126. 
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ly  tlie  full  sovereignty  of  the  neutralised  State, 
condition  has  tlie  consequence  only  that  the 
State  exposes  itself  to  an  inter\'ention  by 
right,  and  loses  the  guaranteed  protection  in  case  it 
commitfl  hostilities  against  another  State,  enters  into 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  the  like.  Just  as  a  not- 
neutralised  State  which  has  concluded  treaties  of 
arbitration  with  other  States  to  settle  all  conflicts 
between  one  another  by  arbitration  has  not  tost  part 
of  its  sovereignty  because  it  has  thereby  to  abstain 
from  arms,  so  a  neutralised  State  has  not  lost  a 
part  of  its  sovereignty  through  entering  into  tlie 
obligation  to  abstain  from  hostilities  and  treaties  of 
alliance.  This  becomes  quite  apparent  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  a  neutralised  State  not 
■  oalj  can  conclude  treaties  of  all  kinds,  except 
k^Kw  of  alliance,  guarantee,  and  the  like,  but  can 
^^^Hhave  an  army  and  navy  '  and  can  build  for- 
^^^Em,  as  long  as  this  is  done  with  the  purpose  of 
P  preparing  defence  only.  Neutralisation  does  not 
even  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  rank  of  a  State. 
Bdgium,  Swiuerland,  and  Luxemburg  are  States 
with  royal  honours  and  do  not  rank  behind  Great 
EHtain  or  any  other  of  the  guarantors  of  their 
Mutralisation.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  neutralised 
States,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  and  comparative 
Dnimportance,  can  nevertheless  play  an  important 
part  witliin  the  Family  of  Nations.  Although  she 
hat  no  voice  where  history  is  made  by  the  swonl, 
Swiuerland  has  exercised  great  influence  witli  regard 
to  aevenU  points  of  progress  in  International  \j&w. 
Tbiu  the  Oeneva  CVinveiition  owes  its  existence  to 
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the  initiative  of  Switzerland.  The  fact  that  a  per- 
manently neutralised  State  is  in  many  questions  a 
disinterested  party  makes  such  State  fit  to  take  the 
initiative  where  action  by  a  Great  Power  would 
create  suspicion  and  reservedness  on  the  part  of  other 
Powers. 

But  neutralised  States  are  and  must  always  be  an 
exception.  The  Family  and  the  Law  of  Nations 
could  not  be  what  they  are  if  ever  the  number  of 
neutralised  States  should  be  much  increased.  It  is 
neither  in  the  interest  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  nor  in 
that  of  humanity,  that  all  the  small  States  should 
become  neutralised,  as  thereby  the  political  influence 
of  the  few  Great  Powers  would  become  still  greater 
than  it  already  is.  The  four  neutralised  States — 
namely,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Congo  State — are  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century 
only,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  neutralisation 
can  stand  the  test  of  history.^ 
SwHiw-  §  p8.  The  Swiss  Confederation,^  which  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Westphalian  Peace  of  1 648,  has  pursued 
a  traditional  policy  of  neutrality  since  that  time. 
During  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  however,  she  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  up  her 
neutrality.  French  intervention  brought  about  in 
1803  a  new  Constitution,  according  to  which  the 
single  cantons  ceased  to  be  independent  States  and 
Switzerland  turned  from  a  Confederation  of  States 


^  The  fale  of  the  BepuUio  of  m  an   exunple  that   neninliBed 

Craoow,   which   was  ereaied  an  States  have  no  dniabUity.    Tide 

independent  State  under  the  joint  annexation  was  only  the  last  aet 

protection  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  in  the  drama  of  the  absorption  of 
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)  the  simple  Sute  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  which 
WM,  moreover,  through  a  treaty  of  alliance  linked  to 
Frauc«.  It  was  not  till  1813  that  Switzerland  be- 
came again  a  Confederation  of  States,  and  not  till 
1815  that  she  succeeded  in  becoming  permanently 
neutralised.  On  March  20,  1815,  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Portugal, 
Pnusia,  Spain,  and  Russia  signed  the  declaration  in 
which  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was 
Kioognised  and  collectively  guaranteed,  and  on 
May  37,  1815,  Switzerland  acceded  to  this  declara- 
tion. Article  84  of  the  Act  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
rotifirmed  this  declaration,  and  an  Act,  dated  Novem- 
ber 20,  181 5,  of  the  Powers  assembled  at  Paris  after 
ihc  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  recognised  it  again.' 
Since  that  time  Switzerland  has  always  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  her  neutrality.  She  has  built  fortresses 
and  organised  a  strong  army  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
January  187  r,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  she 
disarmed  a  French  army  of  more  than  80,000  men 
who  had  taken  refuge  on  her  territory,  and  guarded 
them  till  after  tlie  war. 

$99.  Belgium  -  became  neutralised  from  the  mo-  Bel«iiiBi. 
ment  she  was   recognised  as  an  independent  State  _ 

in  183 1-  The  Treaty  of  London,  signed  on  Novem- 
^  15.  1831.  by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  stipulates  in  its  article  7 
U  the  aame  time  the  independence  and  the  permanent 
neatrmtity  of  Belgium,  and  in  its  article  25  the 
guaranty  of  the  signatory  five  Great  Powers.'  And 
the  guaranty  was  renewed  in  article  i  of  the  Treaty 
d  London  of  April   19,  1839,*  to  which  the  same 

■  &M)Mkrtena,N.B.,XLpp.  394 
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Powers  are  parties,  and  which  is  the  final  treaty  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  Belgium  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Belgium  has,  just  like  Switzerland,  also  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  her  neutrality.    She,  too,  has  built 
fortresses  and  possesses  a  strong  army. 
Jj™™-  §  100.  The    Grand  Duchy  of   Luxemburg^  was 

since  181 5  in  personal  union  with  the  Netherlands, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Oermanic  Con- 
federation, and  Prussia  had  since  1 856  the  right  to 
keep  troops  in  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg.  In  1866 
the  Oermanic  Confederation  came  to  an  end,  and 
Napoleon  m.  made  efforts  to  acquire  Luxemburg  by 
purchase  from  the  King  of  Holland,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg.  As  Prussia 
objected  to  this,  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  Powers 
to  neutralise  Luxemburg.  A  Conference  met  in 
London,  at  which  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Holland  and  Luxemburg,  Italy,  Prussia,  and 
Bussia  were  represented,  and  on  May  11,  1867,  a 
treaty  was  signed  for  the  purpose  of  the  neutralisa- 
tion, which  is  stipulated  and  collectively  guaranteed 
by  all  the  signatory  Powers,  Belgium  as  a  neutralised 
State  herself  excepted,  by  article  2? 

The  neutralisation  took  place,  however,  under  the 
abnormal  condition  that  Luxemburg  is  not  allowed 
to  keep  any  armed  force,  with  the  exception  of  a 
police  for  the  maintenance  of  safety  and  order,  nor  to 
possess  any  fortresses.  Under  these  circumstances 
Luxemburg  herself  can  do  nothing  for  the  defence  of 
her  neutrality,  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland  can. 

§  Id.  The    Congo    Free    State,^  which  was  re- 

*  See   Wompach,  Le   Laxem'-  '  Moynier,    La    fondation   de 

bourg  neatre  (1900).  I'Etat     ind^pendant    dn    Ooda) 

'  See  Martens,  K.R.G.  XYIII.  (1887);  HaU,  $  26;  WesUake,  L 
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co^ised  as  an  independent  State  by  the  Berlin  The  Congo 
Congo  Conference'  of  1884-1885,  is  a  permanently 
neuiralised  Stale  since  1885,  but  its  neutralisation 
is  imperfect  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  guaranteed  by 
the  Powers.  This  fact  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stancea  under  which  tliis  State  attained  its  neutrali- 
sation. Article  10  of  the  General  Act  of  the  Congo 
Conference  of  Berlin  stipulates  that  the  signatory 
Powers  shall  respect  the  neutrality  of  any  territory 
within  the  Congo  district,  provided  the  Power  then 
or  hereafter  in  possession  of  the  territory  proclaims 
its  neutrality.  Accordingly,  when  the  Congo  Free 
Slate  was  recognised  by  tiie  Congress  of  Berlin,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Congo 
State,  declared  2  it  permanently  neutral,  and  this 
declaration  was  notified  to  and  recognised  by  the 
Powers.  Since  the  Congo  Conference  did  not 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  territories  within  the 
Congo  district,  the  neutralisation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  not  guaranteed  either. 


Nok-Chbistian  States 

WwtUkc.  I.  p.  40~'PhiUimor«,  I.  K  27-33— BlaatMhli,  K  1-16— 
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{  loa.  It  will  be  remembered  from  the  previous  NaMMo- 
dncofflion  of  the  dominion  *  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (•»»<!« 
that  this  dominion  extends  beyond  the  Christian  and  CTrHiSIIii 
iiicludea  now  the  Mahometan  State  of  Turkey  and  udodwr 


MiaaiMl«n. 


iQoftbUCoBftr- 
h  n.R.0.,  Indwr. 


*  8m  Uurteiu,  N.B.Q.,  ind  • 
XVI.  p.  SBS- 
'  Sm  above,  {  38. 
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the  Buddhistic  State  of  Japan.  As  all  full-Sovereigii 
International  Persons  are  equal  to  one  another,  no 
essential  difference  exists  within  the  Family  of  Nations 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian  States.  That 
foreigners  residing  in  Turkey  are  still  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  their  consuls,  is  an  anomaly 
based  on  a  restriction  on  territorial  supremacy  arising 
partly  from  custom  and  partly  from  treaties.  K 
Turkey  could  ever  succeed,  as  Japan  did,  in  intro- 
ducing such  reforms  as  would  create  confidence  in 
the  impartiaUty  of  her  Courts  of  Justice,  this  restric- 
tion would  certainly  be  abolished. 
Inter-  §  ^03.  Doubtful  is  the  position  of  all  non-Christian 

SodSonof  S*^^®8  except  Turkey  and  Japan,  such  as  China, 
^'  .  Korea,  Siam,  Persia,  and  further  Abyssinia,  although 
states  the  latter  is  a  Christian  State.  Their  civilisation  is 
^key  essentially  so  different  from  that  of  the  Christian 
and  Japan.  States  that  international  intercourse  with  them  of 
the  same  kind  as  between  Christian  States  has  been 
hitherto  impossible.  And  neither  their  governments 
nor  their  population  are  at  present  able  to  fiilly 
understand  the  Law  of  Nations  and  to  take  up  an 
attitude  which  is  in  conformity  with  all  the  rules  of 
this  law.  There  should  be  no  doubt  that  these 
States  are  not  International  Persons  of  the  same  kind 
and  the  same  position  within  the  Family  of  Nations 
as  Christian  States.  But  it  is  equally  wrong  to 
maintain  that  they  are  absolutely  outside  the  Family 
of  Nations,  and  are  for  no  part  International  Persons. 
Since  they  send  and  receive  diplomatic  envoys  and 
conclude  international  treaties,  the  opinion  is  justified 
that  such  States  are  International  Persons  only  in 
some  respects — namely,  those  in  which  they  have 
expressly  or  tacitly  been  received  into  the  Family 
of  Nations.    When  Christian  States  begin  such  inter- 
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with  these  non-Cliristiau  States  as  to  send 
diplomatic  envoys  to  them  and  receive  their  diplo- 
matic envoys,  and  when  they  enter  into  treaty 
obligations  with  them,  they  indirectly  declare  that 
they  are  ready  to  recognise  them  for  these  parts  as 
bitemational  Persons  and  subjects  of  the  Law  of 
N^ationg.  But  for  other  parts  such  non-Christian 
Suues  remain  as  yet  outside  the  circle  of  the  Family 
of  Nations,  especially  with  regard  to  war,  and  they 
arv  for  those  parts  treated  by  the  Christian  Powera 
according  to  discretion.  This  condition  of  things 
will,  however,  not  last  very  long.  It  may  be 
expected  tliat  with  the  progress  of  civilisation  these 
States  will  become  sooner  or  later  International 
Penons  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 


The  Holt  See 


Hll.  1 9S— WmiUIu,  I.  pp  37-39— lAwrenoe,  {  143— Phillimore,  I. 
H  *7»-4*o— Twiwi,  I.  K  106-307— Taylor.  H  177.  378,  182— 
WhBrtoo,  I.  {  70,  p.  546— BloBtochli.  j  i72~HeHler,  f{  40-41— 
(MUbmi  io  BoiUmAarB,  II.  pp.  151-322 — Ourels,  {  13— Llui,  {  5 
— UIfanaiui,{  19— Bonfib,  No«.  370- 31)6— DeBpagnet.  Noi.  147-164 
— BbW,  I.  i  8— Fiorc,  I.  Kdi.  $20,  521— Muteni,  I.  {  84— Fiore, 
'DallaeoadlsioDe  ^uHill«a  iiitoniaziouale  dallk  ohiettt  e  del  Papa" 
((8t7>— Botnbud,  '■  Lo  Pai>e  et  la  droit  de«  gens  "  (1888}— Imbart- 
I«laar.  "La  papaatd  en  droit  International "  (1893). 

$  104.  Wheu  the  Law  of  Natioiui  began  to  grow  up  Th» 
ttnotif;  the  States  of  Christemlom,  the  Pope  was  the  ^^  ^ 
monarch  of  one  of  those  States — namely,  the  so-called  '""  ' 
Pipal  States.     This  State  owed  its  existence  to  Pepin- 
le-Brefandhisson  Charlemagne,  wlio  established  it  in 
gTBULude  to  the  Popes  Stephen  III.  and  Adrian  1.,  who 
crowned  them  as  Kings  of  tlie  Franks.     Tt  remainwl 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Popes  till  1798,  when  it  became  a 
republic  for  about  three  years.  In  1801  the  former 
order  of  things  was  re-established,  but  in  1809  ^^ 
became  a  part  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  In  18 14 
it  was  re-established  and  remained  in  existence  till 
1 870,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Throughout  the  existence  of  the  Papal  States,  the 
Popes  were  monarchs  and,  as  such,  equals  to  all  other 
monarchs.  Their  position  was,  however,  even  then 
anomalous,  as  their  influence  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  different  States  were  due,  not 
alone  to  their  being  monarchs  of  a  State,  but  to  their 
being  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  But 
this  anomaly  did  not  create  any  real  difficulty,  since 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  Popes  existed  within  the 
province  of  precedence  only. 
Th«  §  105.  When,  in  1870,  Italy  annexed  the  Papal 

j[^J[;||^  States  and  made  Bome  her  capital,  she  had  to  under- 
Ouaranty.  take  the  task  of  creating  a  position  for  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Pope  which  was  consonant  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  latter  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Pope  should  become  an 
Italian  subject  and  that  the  Holy  See  should  be  an 
institution  under  the  territorial  supremacy  of  Italy. 
For  many  reasons  no  alteration  was  desirable  in  the 
administration  by  the  Holy  See  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  or  in  the  position  of  the  Pope 
as  the  inviolable  head  of  that  Church.  For  that 
purpose  the  Italian  Parliament  passed  an  Act  re- 
garding the  guaranties  granted  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Holy  See,  which  is  commonly  called  the  "Law  of 
Guaranty."  According  to  this  the  position  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Holy  See  is  in  Italy  as  follows : — 

The  person  of  the  Pope  is  sacred  and  inviolable 
(article  i).     An  offence  against  his  person  is  to  be 
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punished  ui  the  same  way  as  au  offence  against  the 
King  of  Italy  (article  2).  He  enjoys  all  the  honours 
of  a  sovereign,  retains  the  privileges  of  precedence 
coDceded  to  him  by  Homan  Catholic  monarchs,  has  the 
right  to  keep  an  armed  body-guard  of  the  same 
strength  as  before  the  annexation  for  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  of  his  palaces  (article  3),  and  receives 
an  allowance  of  3,225,000  francs  (article  4).  The 
Vatican,  the  seat  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  palaces 
where  a  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  or 
where  an  Oec^aenical  Council  meet**,  are  inviolable, 
and  oo  Italian  official  is  allowed  to  enter  them  witliout 
consent  of  the  Holy  See  (articles  5-8).  The  Pope  is 
absolutely  free  in  performing  all  the  functions  con- 
nected with  liis  mission  as  head  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  and  so  are  his  officiab  (articles  9  and  10). 
The  Pope  has  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive  envoys, 
who  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  diplomatic  envoys 
sent  and  received  by  Italy  (article  1 1).  The  freedom 
of  communication  between  the  Pope  and  the  entire 
Bomau  Catholic  world  is  recognised,  and  the  Pope 
has  therefore  the  right  to  a  jKuit  and  telegraph  office 
of  Ilia  own  in  the  Vatican  ur  any  other  place  of 
resi<Wnce  and  to  appoint  his  own  post-ofBce  clerks 
(article  13}.  And,  lastly,  the  colleges  and  other 
institutiona  of  the  Pope  for  the  education  of  priests 
inBcmeand  the  environments  remain  under  his  ex- 
clusive supervision,  without  any  interference  on  the 
pan  of  the  Italian  authorities. 

No  Pope  has  as  yet  recognised  tliis  Italian  Law  of 
Ouaranty,  nor  had  foreign  Stales  an  opportunity 
of  giving  their  express  consent  to  the  position  of  the 
Pope  in  Italy  created  by  that  law.  But  practically 
foreign  States  as  well  as  the  Popes  themselves,  although 
the  tatter  have  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the 
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condition  of  things  created  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Papal  States,  have  made  use  of  the  provisions  ^  of  that 
law.  Several  foreign  States  send  side  by  side  with 
their  diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  Italy  special 
envoys  to  the  Pope,  and  the  latter  sends  envoys  to 
several  foreign  States. 
Inter-  §  io6.  The  Law  of  Guaranty  is  not  International 

SoSSoo  of  ^^*  Italian  Municipal  Law,  and  the  members  of  the 
^^y  Family  of  Nations  have  hitherto  not  made  any 
the  Pope,  specisd  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  International 
position  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Pope.  And,  further, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  the  extinction  of 
the  Papal  States  the  Pope  is  no  longer  a  monarch 
whose  sovereignty  is  derived  from  his  position  as  the 
head  of  a  State.  For  these  reasons  many  writers  ^ 
maintain  that  the  Holy  See  and  the  Pope  have  no 
longer  any  international  position  whatever  according 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  since  States  only  and  ex- 
clusively are  International  Persons.  But  if  the  facts 
of  international  life  and  the  actual  condition  of  things 
in  every-day  practice  are  taken  into  consideration, 
this  opinion  has  no  basis  to  stand  upon.  Although 
the  Holy  See  is  not  a  State,  the  envoys  sent  by  her 
to  foreign  States  are  treated  by  the  latter  om  the 
same  footing  with  diplomatic  envoys  as  regards 
exterritoriality,  inviolability,  and  ceremonial  privi- 
leges, and  those  foreign  States  which  send  envoys  to 
the  Holy  See  claim  for  them  from  Italy  all  the 
privileges  and  the  position  of  diplomatic  envoys. 
Further,  although  the  Pope  is  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
State,  the  privileges  due  to  the  head  of  a  monarchical 
State  are  still  granted  to  him  by  foreign  States.     Of 

'  But  the  Popes  have  hitherto        ^  Westlake,  I.  p.  38,  now  joins 
never  accepted  the  allowance  pro-    the  ranks  of  these  writers, 
^-ided  by  the  Law  of  Guaranty. 
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coarse,  through  this  treatment  the  Holy  See  does  not 
acquire  ihe  character  of  an  International  Person,  nor 
does  the  Pope  thereby  acquire  the  character  of  a 
head  of  a  monarchical  State.  But  for  some  points 
the  Holy  See  is  actually  treated  as  though  Me  were 
an  International  Person,  and  the  Pope  is  treated 
actually  in  every  point  as  though  he  were  the 
head  of  a  monarchical  State.  It  must  therefore  be 
maintained  that  by  custom,  by  tacit  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  the  Holy  See  haa 
a  fuon  international  position.  This  position  allows 
her  to  claim  against  all  the  States  treatment  ou  some 
pointA  as  though  she  were  an  International  Person, 
and  further  to  claim  treatment  of  the  Pope  in  every 
point  as  though  he  were  the  head  of  a  monarchical 
State.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  that,  although  the 
envoys  sent  and  received  by  the  Holy  See  must  be 
treated  as  diplomatic  envoys,  they  are  not  such  in  fact, 
for  they  are  not  agents  for  international  affairs  of 
States,  but  exclusively  agents  for  the  affairs  of  the 
Bomau  Catholic  Churcli.  And  it  must  further  be  em- 
that  the  Holy  See  cannot  conclude  inter- 
treaties  or  claim  a  vote  at  iutemational 
ami  wnferences.  The  so-called  Concor- 
t  is,  treaties  between  the  Holy  See  and  States 
.nl  to  matters  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
not  international  treaties,  although  analogous 
treatment  Is  usually  given  to  them.  Even  formerly, 
when  the  Pope  was  the  head  of  a  State,  such  Concor- 
dats vere  not  concluded  with  the  Papal  States,  but 
with  the  Holy  See  and  the  Pope  as  representatives  of 
the  Boman  CathoUc  Church. 

$  107.  Since  the  Holy  See  has  no  power  wliatever  viol 
to  protect  herself  and  the  person  t)f  the  Poiie  against  ^^t 
violations,  the  question  as  to  the  protection  of  the  ^LS' 
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Holy  See  and  the  person  of  the  Pope  arises.  I 
believe  that,  since  the  present  international  position 
of  the  Holy  See  rests  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
members  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  many  a  Soman 
Catholic  Power  would  raise  its  voice  in  case  Itaty  or 
any  other  State  should  violate  the  Holy  See  or  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  and  an  intervention  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  either  of  them  would  have  the 
character  of  an  intervention  by  right.  Italy  herself 
would  certainly  make  such  a  violation  by  a  foreign 
Power  her  own  affair,  although  she  has  no  more  than 
any  other  Power  the  legal  duty  to  do  so,  and  although 
she  is  not  responsible  to  other  Powers  for  violations 
of  the  Personality  of  the  latter  by  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Pope. 


XI 
International  Persons  of  the  Present  Dat 

Soropaan       §  io8.  All  the  Seventy- two  European  States  are,  of 
®^^       course,  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations.     They 
are  the  following : 

Great  Powers  are : 

Austria-Hungary.  Great  Britain* 

France.  Italy. 

Germany.  Bussia. 

Smaller  States  are : 

Denmark.  Boumania. 

Greece.  Servia. 

Holland.  Spain. 

Monten^ro.  Sweden-Norway. 

Portugal.  Turkey. 
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Very  small,  but  nevertheless  full-Sovereign,  States 
are: 

Monaco  and  Lichtenstein. 
Neutralised  States  are  : 

Sn-itzerland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg. 

Half-Sovereign  States  are : 

Andorra  (under  the   protectorate   of  France 

and  Spain). 
San  Marino  (under  the  protectorate  of  Italy), 
u  ganal   ^m,jg^  ^j^g  suzerainty  of  Turkey). 

Part-Sovereign  States  are ; 

(a)  Member-States  of  Germany : 

Kingdoms :    Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wtlr- 

temberg. 
Orand-Dachies :  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg- 

Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg. 
Dukedoms :    Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Alten- 

bui^,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen, 

Saxe-Weimar. 
Principalities :     Beuas    Elder    Line,    Reuss 

Younger  Line,  Lippe,    S*^haumburg-Lippe, 

Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,       Schwaraburg- 

Sondershausen,  Waldeck. 
Free  Towns  are  :  Bremen,  Lubeck,  Hamburg. 

(A)  Member-States  of  Switzerland  : 
Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unter- 
walden  (ub  uud   nid    dem    Wald).  Glarus, 
Zug,   Fribourg,  Soleure,  Basle  (Stadt  und 
,  Landschafl),Schafl1iaueen,AppenzelI  (beider 

Rboden),  St.  Gall,  Orisons,  Aargau,  Thur- 
gau,  Teasin,  Vaud,  Valais,  Xeuchatel, 
Geneva. 
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American  §  109.  Li  America  there  are  twenty-one  States 
^***^  which  are  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations^  but  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  the  member-States  of  the  five 
Federal  States  on  the  American  continent,  although 
they  are  part-Sovereign,  have  no  footing  within  the 
Family  of  Nations,  because  the  American  Federal 
States,  in  contradistinction  to  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, absorb  all  possible  international  relations  of 
their  member-States.  But  there  is  a  union  of  Con- 
federated States — ^namely,  the  Major  Bepublic  of 
Central  America,  consisting  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  San  Salvador,  which  are  all  full-Sovereign  States. 

In  North  America  there  are  : 

The  United  States  of  America. 
The  United  States  of  Mexico. 

In  Central  America  there  are : 

Honduras. 

Nicaragua. 

San  Salvador. 

Guatemala.  Costa  Eica. 

Panama  (since  1903).       Hayti. 

San  Domingo.  Cuba. 

In  South  America  there  are  : 

Colombia.  Uruguay. 

Ecuador.  Bolivia. 

Peru.  Paraguay. 

The  United  States  of  The  United  States 

Venezuela.  of  Argentina. 

The  United  States  of  Chili. 

Brazil. 

§  iia  In  Africa  the  Negro  Republic  of  Liberia 
and  the  Congo  Free  State  are  the  only  real  and  fuU 
members  of  the  Family  of  Nations.      Fgypt  and 


(The  Major  Bepublic  of 
Central  America.) 
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Tunis  are  half-Sovereign,  the  one  under  Turkish 
suzerainty,  the  other  under  French  protectorate. 
Morocco  and  Abyssinia  are  both  full-Sovereign 
States,  but  for  some  parts  only  within  the  Family  of 
Nations.  The  Soudan  has  an  exceptional  position ; 
being  under  the  condominium  of  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt,  a  footing  of  its  own  within  the  Family  of 
Nations  the  Soudan  certainly  has  not. 

§  III.  In    Asia  only  Japan  is  a  full  and  real  ^f^ 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations.    Persia,  China, 
Korea,  Siam,  and  Tibet  are  for  some  parts  only  within 
that  family. 


CHAPTEE  n 

POSITION  OP  THE   STATES  WITHIN  THE   FAMILY 

OP  NATIONS 


Intbbnational  Personal  pty 

Vattel,  I.  JJ  13-25— Hall,  J  7— Westlake,  I.  pp.  293-296— Lawxenoe, 
S  69— Phillimore,  L  JS  144-147— TwisB,  I.  J  106— "Wharton,  J  60— 
BlTmt8ohli,SS  64-81— Harimann,  {  15— Hefifter,  {  26— Holtzendorff 
in  Holtzendor^  II.  pp.  47-51— Gareis^  SS  24-25— liBst,  {  7 — 
Ullmann,S  29— Bonfils,  Nos.  235-241— Despagnet,  Nos.  165-166 — 
Pradier-Fod^r^,  I.  Nos.  165-195— Rivier,  I.  J  19— Piore,  L  No«. 
367-371— Martens,  I.  J  72— Pontenay, "  Des  droits  et  des  devoirs  des 
Etats  entre  eox  '*  (1888)— Pillet  in  B.G.y.>(i898),  pp.  66  and  336,  VI. 
(1899)1  p.  503. 

The  §  1 1 2.  Until  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 

F^da-  century  all  jurists  agreed  that  the  membership 
g^^  of  the  Family  of  Nations  includes  so-called  funda- 
mental rights  for  States.  Such  rights  are  chiefly 
enumerated  as  the  right  of  existence,  of  self-preser- 
vation, of  equality,  of  independence,  of  territorial 
supremacy,  of  holding  and  acquiring  territory,  of 
intercourse,  and  of  good  name  and  reputation.  It 
was  and  is  maintained  that  these  fundamental  rights 
are  a  matter  of  course  and  self-evident,  since  the 
Family  of  Nations  consists  of  Sovereign  States.  But 
no  unanimity  exists  with  regard  to  the  number,  the 
names,  and  the  contents  of  these  alleged  funda- 
mental rights.  A  great  confusion  eidsts  in  this 
matter,  and  hardly  two  text-book  writers  agree  in 
details  with  regard  to  it.     This  condition  of  things 
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has  led  to  a  searching  criticism  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  several  writers '  have  in  consequence  thereof 
aeked  that  the  fuudamental  riglits  of  States  should 
totally  disappear  from  the  treatises  on  the  Law  of 
Nations.  I  certainly  ajjree  with  this.  Yet  it  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  under  the  wrong  head- 
ing of  fundamental  rights  a  good  many  correct  state- 
ments have  been  made  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
thAt  numerous  real  rights  and  duties  are  customarily 
recognised  which  are  derived  from  the  very  member- 
ship of  the  Family  of  Nations.  They  are  rights  and 
duties  whicli  do  not  rise  from  international  treaties 
between  a  multitude  of  States,  but  which  the  States 
customarily  hold  as  International  Persons,  and  wluch 
tbey  grant  and  receive  reciprocally  as  members  of 
the  Family  of  Nations.  They  are  rights  and  duties 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  States  within  the 
Family  of  Nations,  and  it  is  therefore  only  adequate 
to  their  importance  to  discuss  them  in  a  special 
chapter  under  that  heading. 

§  1 1 3.  International  Personality  is  the  term  which  i 
characterises  fitly  the  position  of  the  States  within  JwS^ 
the  Family  of  Nations,  since  a  State  acquires  Inter-  ^', 
national  Personality  through  its  recognition  as  a  gu"-'  - 
member.  Wliat  it  really  means  can  be  ascertained 
by  going  back  to  the  basis  ^  of  the  Ijaw  of  Nations. 
Sach  basis  is  the  common  consent  of  the  States  that  a 
body  of  legal  rules  shall  regulate  their  intercourse  with 
one  another.     Now  a  legally   regulate*!  intercourse 
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between  Sovereign  States  is  only  possible  under  the 
condition  that  a  certain  liberty  of  action  is  granted 
to  every  State,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
State  consents  to  a  certain  restriction  of  action  in  the 
interest  of  the  liberty  of  action  granted  to  every 
other  State.  A  State  that  enters  into  the  Family  of 
Nations  retains  the  natural  liberty  of  action  due 
to  it  in  consequence  of  its  sovereignty,  but  at  the 
same  time  takes  over  the  obligation  to  ezercise  self- 
restraint  and  to  restrict  its  liberty  of  action  in  the 
interest  of  that  of  other  States.  In  entering  into  the 
Family  of  Nations  a  State  comes  as  an  equal  to 
equals ;  ^  it  demands  a  certain  consideration  to  be 
paid  to  its  dignity,  the  retention  of  its  independence, 
of  its  territorial  and  its  personal  supremacy.  Becog- 
nition  of  a  State  as  a  member  of  the  Family  of 
Nations  contains  recognition  of  such  State's  equaUty, 
dignity,  mdependence,  and  territorial  and  ^rsonil 
supremacy.  But  the  recognised  State  recognises  in 
tiim  the  same  qualities  in  other  members  of  that 
family,  and  thereby  it  undertakes  responsibility  for 
violations  committed  by  it.  All  these  qualities  con- 
stitute as  a  body  the  International  Personality  of  a 
State,  and  International  Personality  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  the  fact,  given  by  the  very  membership 
of  the  Family  of  Nations,  diat  equality,  dignity, 
independence,  territorial  and  personal  supremacy, 
and  the  responsibility  of  every  State  are  recognised 
by  every  other  State.  The  States  are  International 
Persons  because  they  recognise  these  qualities  in  one 
another  and  recognise  their  responsibiUty  for  viola- 
tions of  these  qualities, 
other  §  114-  But  the  position  of  the  States  within  the 

^^j^^'  Family  of  Nations  is  not  exclusively  characterised 

*  See  above,  S  i4« 
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by  these  qualities.    The  States  make  a  community  tiiepon- 
because  there  is  constant  nitercourse  between  them,  suiea 
Intercourse  is  therefore  a  condition  without  which  pl^jw'; 
the  Family  of  Nations  would  not  and  could  not  exist.  NitiowJ 
Again,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  protection  of  the 
qualities  whicjh  constitute  the  International  Person- 
ality of  the  States,  and  these  exceptions  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  the  position  of  the  States  within  the 
Family  of  Nations.     Thus,  in  time  of  war  belligerents 
have  a  right  to  violate  one  another's  Personality  in 
many  ways ;  even  annihilation  of  the  vanquislied  State, 
through  subjugation  after  conquest,  is  allowed.    Thus, 
further,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war, 
(uch  violations  of  the  Personality  of  other  States  are 
excused    as    are  committed    in    self-preservation   or 
through  justified  intervention.     And,  finally,  jurisdic- 
tion is  also  important  for  the  position  of  the  States 
within   tlie   Family  of  Nations.      Intercourse,  self- 
preservation,    intervention,   and   jurisdiction    must, 
therefore,  likewise  be  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
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ViUal,  n.  H  35  4S— Wenlake,  I.  pp.  30S-31:— Lkwrence,  H  134-140 
— PhaiUnoT*,  I,  (  147,  II.  H  27-43— TwiM,  I-  *  n— Hrfleck,  I. 
ff.  116  140— Tii;lor.  {  160— WheatoD,  t{  r  53- 1  $9— BtoDWehli, 
H  81-^— Hartmann.  {  14— HeOter.  H  37-28— HolUendorfl  in 
Uatmdotfl.  U.  PP.11-M— DlItnanii.H  27. 2S— Bon  fill,  No*.  :7J- 
)7ft— UMpAgnal, Noc  rS?-!?]— Pmdier-Fod^rti.II.  New. 484-594— 
BMsr,  L  f9— C«lvo,  I.  H  zm-ssq—Piore,  I.  Noo.  43&-4S>— 
Ifartaaa,  I.  M  70,  71— WeiUaka,  CtwpMn,  pp.  86-109. 

$  115.  The  equality  before  International  Law  of  tjagH 
all  member-States  of  the  Family  of  Nations  is  an  of'sMw. 
invariable  quality  derived  from  their  International 
Fenonality.'   Whatever  inequality  may  exist  between 

■  BMabere.ft  uuid  tij. 
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States  as  regards  their  size,  population,  power,  degree 
of  civilisation,  wealth,  and  other  qualities,  they  are 
nevertheless  equals  as  International  Persons.  The 
consequence  of  this  legal  equality  is  that,  whenever  a 
question  arises  which  has  to  be  settled  by  the  consent 
of  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  every  State 
has  a  right  to  a  vote,  but  to  one  vote  only.  And 
legally  the  vote  of  the  weakest  and  smallest  State  has 
quite  as  much  weight  as  the  vote  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful.  Therefore  any  alteration  of  an  ex- 
isting rule  or  creation  of  a  new  rule  of  International 
Law  by  a  law-making  treaty  has  legal  validity  for  the 
signatory  Powers  and  those  only  who  later  on  accede 
expressly  or  submit  to  it  tacitly  through  custom. 

To  the  rule  of  equality  there  are  three  exceptions. 
First,  such  half-civilised  and  similar  States  as  can 
for  some  parts  ^  only  be  considered  International 
Persons,  are  not  equals  of  the  full  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations.  Secondly,  States  under 
suzerainty  and  under  protectorate  which  are  half- 
Sovereign  and  under  the  guardianship^  of  other 
States  with  regard  to  the  management  of  external 
affairs,  are  not  equals  of  States  which  enjoy  full 
sovereignty.  And,  thirdly,  member-States  of  a 
Federal  State  which,  because  they  have  transferred 
parts  of  their  internal  and  external  sovereignty  to 
their  Federal  State,  are  part-Sovereign,  are  likewise 
not  equals  of  full-Sovereign  States.  But  a  general 
rule  concerning  the  amount  of  inequality  between  the 
equal  and  the  unequal  States  caimot  be  laid  down, 
as  everything  depends  upon  the  special  case. 

§  ii6.  Legal  equality  must  not  be  confounded 
with  political  equality.  The  enormous  differences 
between  States  as  regards  their  strength  are  the 

^  See  above,  {  103.         *  See  ebove,  {{  91  snd  93. 
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result  of  a  natural  inequality  which,  apart  from  rank  PoUHot 

1       ■  t  /•     s       ■  ■  •         1  ■  !■  HBgemony 

aiwl    titles,  linas    its    expression  m  the   province  ot  of  Or»t 
Politically,  States  are  in  no  manner  equals,  ^°'"''^ 
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as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Great  Powers  and 
others.  Eight  States  must  at  present  be  considered 
as  Great  Powers — namely,  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungar}',  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  in  America,  and  Japan  in 
Alift.  All  arrangements  made  by  the  body  of  the 
k  WMi  Powers  naturally  gain  the  consent  of  the  minor 
Sntes,  and  the  body  of  tlie  sis  Great  Powers  in 
Europe  is  therefore  called  the  European  Concert. 
The  Great  Powers  are  the  leaders  of  the  Family  of 
Nations,  and  every  progress  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
during  the  past  is  the  result  of  their  hegemony, 
although  the  initiative  towards  the  progress  was 
frequently  taken  by  a  minor  Power. 

But,  however  important  the  position  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Great  Powers  may  be,  they  are  by  no 
means  derived  from  a  legal  basis  or  rule.'  It  is 
nothing  else  than  powerful  example  which  makes  the 
smaller  States  agree  to  arrangements  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Nor  has  a  State  the  character  of  a  Great 
Power  by  law.  It  is  nothing  else  than  its  actual 
size  and  strength  which  makes  a  State  a  Great  Power, 
Changes,  therefore,  often  take  place.  Wliereas  at 
the  time  of  the  Vienna  CoiigresM  in  1815  eight  States 
— namely.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Portugal, 
Prussia,  Si«un,  Sweden,  and  Russia — were  still  con- 
sidered Great  Powers,  their  number  decreased  soon 
to  five,  when  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Sweden  lost  that 
character.  But  the  so-called  Pentarchy  of  the  re- 
muniog  Great  Powers  turned  into  a  Hexarchy  after 

*  nta  {a.hewwvar,  nwistuned  I.  p.  170;  L4wr«Do«,  p.  141;  ui4 
bj%1»m  wTfWra.      See  Lorimer.    Weatltkr,  I.  pp.  308,  309. 
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the  unification  of  Italy,  because  the  latter  became  at 
once  a  Great  Power.    The  United  States  rose  as  a 
Great  Power  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1 865,  and  Japan 
did  the  same  out  of  the  war  with  China  in  1895. 
Any  day  a  change  may  take  place  and  one  of  ^e 
present  Great  Powers  may  lose  its  position,  or  one 
of  the  weaker  States  may  become  a  Great  Power. 
It  is  a  question  of  political  influence,  and  not  of  law, 
whether  a  State  is  or  is  not  a  Great  Power.     What- 
ever large-sized  State  establishes  an  army  and  navy 
of  such  strength  that  its  political  influence  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  the  other  Great  Powers,  becomes 
a  Great  Power  itself.^ 
BMAkof         §  117-  Although  the  States  are  equals  as  Inter- 
national Persons,  they  are  nevertheless  not  equals  as 
regards  rank.    The  difierences  as  regards  rank  are 
recognised    by    International   Law,    but   the   legal 
equality  of  States  within  the  Family  of  Nations  is 
thereby  as  little  affected  as  the  legal  equality  of  the 
citizens  is  within  a  modem  State  where  difierences 
in  rank  and  titles  of  the  citizens  are  recognised  by 
Mimicipal  Law.      The  vote  of  a  State  of  lower  rank 
has  legally  as  much  weight  as  that  of  a  State  of 
higher  rank.      And  the  difierence  in  rank  nowadays 
no  longer  plays  such  an  important  part  as  in  the  past, 
when  questions  of  etiquette  gave  occasion  for  much 
dispute.    It  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  that  the  rank  of  the  difierent  States  was 
zealously  discussed  under  the  heading  of  droit  de 
prMance  or  questions  de  presdance.     The  Congress 

^  In   oontndifiinction   to   the  beixig  a  *'  Primacy  *'  or  "  Overloi^- 

generalWrtoooiiMdpolitiealhege-  ship.**     This  doctrine,  which  pro- 

mony  of  the  Great  rowers,  Law-  feasedly  seeks  to  abolish  the  oni- 

rence($S  134-156)  and  Taylor  ({69)  versally   recognised   role  of  the 

maintain  that  the  position  of  the  equality  of  States,  has  no  sound 
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at  Vienna  of  1S15  intended  to  establish  an  order 
of  precedence  within  the  Family  of  Nations,  but 
dropped  this  scheme  on  account  of  practical  difficid- 
ties.  Thus  the  matter  is  entirely  based  on  custom, 
which  recognises  the  following  three  rules ; 

( 1 )  The  Stales  are  divided  into  two  classes — namely, 
States  with  and  States  without  royal  honourB.  To 
the  first  class  belong  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Grand 
Duchies,  and  the  great  RepubUcs  such  as  France, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Switzerland,  the 
South  American  Republics,  and  others.  All  other 
St&tea  belong  to  the  second  class.  The  Holy  See  is 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  State  with  royal  honours. 
St&tes  with  royal  honours  have  exclusively  the  right  to 
send  and  receive  diplomatic  envoys  of  the  first  class ' 
— namely,  ambassadors  ;  and  their  monarchs  address 
one  another  as  "  brothers "  in  their  ofiicial  letters. 
States  with  royal  honours  always  precede  other  States. 

(3)  Full-Sovereign  States  always  precede  those 
nnder  suzenunty  or  protectorate. 

(3)  Among  themselves  States  of  the  same  rank  do 
Dot  precede  one  another.  Empires  do  not  precede 
kingdoms,  and  since  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the 
find  French  Republic  monarchies  do  not  precede 
repablics.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  States  always 
concede  precedence  U)  the  Holy  See,  and  the 
monarchs  recognise  among  themselves  a  diiference 
with  regard  to  ceremonials  between  emperors  and 
kings  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  grand 
dukes  and  other  monarchs. 

§  118.  To  avoid  questions  of  precedence,  on  sign-  1 
tug  a  treat}',   States    of  the    same    rank  observe  a  „ 
oooTenUonal  usage  which  m  called  the  "Altemat." 
According  to  that  usage  the  signatures  of  the  signa* 
'  Sm  bolow,  i  365. 
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tory  States  of  a  treaty  alternate  in  a  r^ular  order 
or  in  one  determined  by  lot,  the  representative  of 
each  State  signing  first  the  copy  which  belongs  to  his 
State.  But  sometimes  that  order  is  not  observed,  and 
the  States  sign  either  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their 
names  in  French  or  in  no  order  at  all  {pHe-mMe). 
Titiatof  §  119.  At  the  present  time,  States,  save  in  a 
few  exceptional  instances,  have  no  titles,  although 
formerly  such  titles  did  exist.  Thus  the  former 
Bepublic  of  Venice  as  well  as  that  of  Qenoa  was 
addressed  as  "Serene  Eepublic,"  and  up  to  the 
present  day  the  Eepublic  of  San  Marino  *  is  addressed 
"Most  Serene  Eepublic."  Nowadays  the  titles  of 
the  heads  of  monarchical  States  are  in  so  far  of 
importance  to  International  Law  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  rank  of  the  respective  States.  Since 
States  are  Sovereign,  they  can  bestow  any  titles  they 
like  on  their  heads.  Thus,  according  to  the  German 
Constitution  of  1871,  the  Kings  of  Prussia  have  the 
title  "  German  Emperor ; "  the  Kings  of  England  have 
since  1877  borne  the  title  "Emperor  of  India;"  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  assumed  in  1885  the  title  "Sove- 
reign of  the  Independent  Congo  State ; "  the  Prince 
of  Servia  assumed  in  1881,  and  that  of  Eoxmiania 
in  1882,  the  title  "King."  But  no  foreign  State  is 
obliged  to  recognise  such  a  new  title,  especially 
when  a  higher  rank  would  accrue  to  the  respective 
State  in  consequence  of  such  a  new  title  of  its  head. 
In  practice  such  recognition  will  regularly  be  given 
when  the  new  title  really  corresponds  with  the  size 
and  the  importance  of  the  respective  State,*    Servia 

^  8m  Trw^  SeriM,  1900>  No.  9.  GrMt  in  1701,  wms  nol  reeo^nted 

*  Htelory,     bow«T«r«     re^^cvta  bv  Frmnce  till  1745^  bj  ^«ui  till 

Mv«rml  CMS  wb«re   rccogmtioQ  I759»  iM>r  bj  Poland   mi    1764. 

wttft  wilhbeld  iiyr  a   long   lime*  And  the  Pope  did  not  rurmgniw 

Tliitt     lh«    liil«    ""Eimpwor    ol  Uw  kin^  title  of  Pnuun.  ••- 

Rowia»"  Msnmed  by  FMtr  the  nuoMd  in  1701,  till  17861 
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and  Boumania  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing recognition  as  kingdoms. 

With  the  titles  of  the  heads  of  States  are  con- 
nected predicates.  Emperors  and  Kings  have  the 
predicate  "  Majesty,"  Grand  Dukes  "  Royal  Highness," 
Dukes  *'  Highness,"  other  monarchs  "  Serene  High- 
ncM."  The  Pope  is  addressed  as  "  Holiness  "  {Sancti- 
Uu).  Not  to  be  confounded  with  these  predicates, 
which  are  recognised  by  the  Law  of  Nations, 
are  predicates  which  originally  were  bestowed  on 
raonarchs  by  the  Pope  and  which  have  no  im- 
portance for  the  Law  of  Nations.  Thus  the  Kings  of 
France  called  themselves  Hex  ChrisHaniasimtts  or 
"  Finjt-bom  Son  of  the  Church,"  the  Kings  of  Spain 
have  called  themselves  since  1496  Rex  Catkoltcus^ 
the  Kings  of  England  since  1513  Defensor  Fidet^  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  since  1 748  Hex  Fidelisaimus,  the 
£ngs  of  Hungary  since  1758  Rex  ApostoHcua. 
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ViUal,  U.  K  35-48— Lftwwnoe,  J  140— PfailUmine,  It.  H  37-43— 
~  "  "  L  pp.  114-141— Taylor,  $  162— WbMton,  J  160— 
1,H  81-83— Hurtmarm.  i  15— HeHler,  H  32,  102,  103— 
7  In  □olUendorfT,  II.  pp.  64-69— Dllnunn,  t  29 — 
Bonfib,  N<».  179-184— DMpBgnet,  Nos.  i84-i8fr— PndJer-PodirJ, 
n.  Nob.  451-483— Bivier,  I.  pp.  260-362— Calvo,  III.  {}  1300-1303 
— Kwn,  I.  Nm.  439  451— Martens,  1. 1  78. 

§  120.  The  majority  of  text-book  writers  maintain  ^*L^ 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  right  of  reputation  and 
of  good  name  on  the  part  of  every  State.  Such  a 
ri^t,  however,  does  not  exiat,  because  no  duty 
eorrecponding  to  it  can  be  traced  within  the  Law  of 
Natioiu.     Ii^eed,  the  reputation  of  a  State  depends 
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just  u  much  upon  behaviour  as  that  of  eveiy  citizen 
within  its  boundaries.  A  State  which  has  a  corrupt 
government  and  behaves  unfairly  and  perfidious)^  in 
its  intercourse  with  other  States  will  be  looked  down 
upon  and  despised,  whereas  a  State  which  has  an 
uncorrupt  government  and  behaves  fairly  and  justly 
in  its  international  dealings  will  be  highly  esteemed. 
No  law  can  give  a  good  name  and  reputation  to  a 
rogue,  and  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  and  cannot 
give  a  right  to  reputation  and  good  name  to  such  a 
State  as  has  not  acquired  them  through  its  attitude. 
There  are  some  States — namina  sunt  odioaa  ! — ^which 
indeed  justly  enjoy  a  bad  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  possesses  dignity  as  an  Inter- 
national Person.  Dignity  is  a  quaUty  recognised  by 
other  States,  and  it  adheres  to  a  State  from  the 
moment  of  its  recognition  till  the  moment  of  its 
extinction,  whatever  behaviour  it  displays.  Just  as 
the  dignity  of  every  citizen  within  a  State  commands  a 
certain  amount  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  fellow- 
citizens,  so  the  dignity  of  a  State  commands  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  other  States, 
since  otherwise  the  different  States  could  not  live 
peaceably  in  the  community  which  is  called  the 
Family  of  Nations. 
OonM-  §  121.  Since  dignity  is   a  recognised  quality  of 

t^e  ing.  States  as  International  Persons,  all  members  of  the 
^J^  Family  of  Nations  grant  reciprocally  to  one  another 
by  custom  certain  rights  and  ceremomal  privileges. 
These  are  chiefly  the  rights  to  demand — that  their 
heads  shall  not  be  libelled  and  slandered ;  that  their 
heads  and  likewise  their  diplomatic  envoys  shall 
be  granted  exterritoriality  and  inviolability  when 
abroad,  and  at  home   and  abroad  in  the  oflicial 
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mteroourae  with  representatives  of  foreign  States 
shall  be  granted  certain  titles ;  that  their  men-of-war 
shall  be  granted  exterritoriality  when  in  foreign 
waters  ;  that  their  sjinboU  of  authority,  such  as 
fiags  and  coats  of  anns,  shall  not  be  made  im- 
proper use  of  and  not  be  treated  with  disrespect  on 
the  part  of  other  States.  Every  State  must  not  only 
itself  comply  with  the  duties  corresponding  to  these 
rights  of  other  States,  but  must  also  prevent  its 
subjects  from  such  acts  as  violate  the  dignity  of 
foreign  States,  and  must  punish  them  for  acts  of  that 
kind  which  it  could  not  prevent.  The  Municipal 
Laws  of  all  the  States  must  therefore  provide 
punishment  for  those  who  commit  offences  against 
the  dignity  of  foreign  States,'  and,  if  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  land  does  not  contain  such  provisions,  it 
is  no  excuse  for  failure  by  the  respective  States  to 
punish  ofienders.  IJut  it  must  be  emphasised  that  a 
Suie  most  prevent  and  punish  such  acts  only  as 
really  violate  the  dignity  of  a  foreign  State.  Mere 
criticinn  of  policy,  historical  verdicts  concerning  the 
attitude  of  States  and  their  rulers,  utterances  of 
moral  indignation  condemning  immoral  acts  of 
foreign  Governments  and  their  monarchs  need  neither 
be  suppressed  nor  punislied. 

§  122.  Connected  with  the  dignity  of  States  are  the  MariUm 
niaritinie  ceremonials  between  vessels  and  between  , 
venels  and  forts  which  belong  to  different  States.     In 
formeriimea  diaconl  and  jealousy  existed  between  the 
I  regarding  such  ceremonials,  suice  they  were 

gto  ttuCrimliudLKW  foreign  dignibu-y,  wilb  the  iniuit 

l(  **«v«iy  on*  ii  fpiilty  to   dutnrb  pwtoc   uid   (riendBhip 

~  Bosr  wbo  publiihes  between  the  ITniled  Kingdom  Koi 

"ng     to     demde,  ihn    eaunlry    to    which    kny  anah 

.      I   lo    bAtred    aiiJ  p^non   belong*."       Sm    St«^ar, 

■nj  lbR40i  prince   or  A  l>ig(i*(   of  the   CrlaUnal  X*m, 

.  ambMNdor   or   other  article  9r. 
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looked  upon  as  means  of  keeping  up  the  superiority 

of  one  State  over  another.     Nowadays,  so  far  as  the 

Open  Sea  is  concerned,  they  are  considered  as  mere 

acts  of  courtesy  recognising  the  dignity  of  States. 

They  are  the  outcome  of  international  usages,  and  not 

of  International  Law,  in  honour  of  the  national  flags. 

They  are  carried  out  by  dipping  flags  or  striking 

sails  or  firing  guns.^ ,  But  so  far  as  the  territorial 

I   maritime  belt  is  concerned,  riparian  States  can  make 

I  laws  concerning  maritime  ceremonials  to  be  observed 

\  by  foreign  merchantmen.^ 


IV 

Indbpbndencb  and  Tbrbitobial  and  Fbbsonal 

Supremacy 

Vattel,  I.  Pr^liminaires,  SS  15-17— Hall,  $  10— Wesilake,  L  pp.  508-312 
— Lawrence,  §J  7o-73--Phillimore,  I.  JJ  144-149 — TwisB,  I.  J  20— 
HaDeok,  I.  pp.  93-113— Taylor,  J  160— Wheaton,  JJ  72-75— 
Bluntsohli,  $$64-69 — Hartmann,  $  15 — ^Heffker,  $$  29  and  31— 
Holtzendorff  in  HoUzendorff,  11.  pp.  36-60 — Gareie,  $$  25-26 — 
Ullinann,  $  29 — Bonfils,  Nos.  253-271 — Despagnet,  Nos.  187-189— 
I'radier-Fod^r^,  I.  Noe.  287-332— Rivier,  I.  5  21— Calvo,  L  $S  107- 
109— Fiore,  I.  Nos.  372-427— Martens,  I.  $$74,  75— WesUake, 
Chapters,  pp.  86-106. 

£Jr;d .  §  "^-  ^^^'^'^'y  ^  ^'^p'^"^^  ^'^^ority,  which  is 

Tmiioriai  independent  of  any  other  earthly  authority,  may  be 

J^^JJ^i^   said  to  have  different  aspects.     As  exdudhig  depen- 

Sopre-       dence  from  any  other  authority,  and  in  especial  from 

Aq^^of  the  authority  of  another  State,  sovereignty  is  indepen- 

reign^.      ^^^^^^^'     I^  is  external  independence  with  regard  to  the 

liberty  of  action  outside  its  borders  in  the  interconise 

with  other  States  which  a  State  enjoys.     It  is  intemal 

independence  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  action  of 

^  See  Halleek,  I.  pp.  124-143,    aUdoteOs.    See  abo  beknr,  $  257. 
whan  the  maUar  is  irsatad  wiUi        *  See  below,  {  187. 
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I  State  inside  its  borders.  As  comprising  the  power 
A  State  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  all 
ons  and  things  within  its  territory,  soverdgnty  is 

ritorial  supremacy.     As  comprising  the  power  of  a 

;ate  to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  its  citizens  at 
lome  and  abroad,  sovereignty  is  personal  supremacy. 

For  these  reasons  a  State  as  an  International 
Person  possesses  independence  and  territorial  and 
personal  supremacy.  These  three  qualities  are  no- 
Ihiug  else  than  three  aspects  of  the  very  same  sove- 
reignty of  a  State,  and  there  is  no  sharp  boundary 
fine  between  thein.  The  distinction  is  apparent  and 
BBeful,  although  internal  independence  is  nolliing  else 
ttian  sovereignty  comprising  territorial  supremacy. 
but  viewed  from  a  <liflerent  point  of  view. 

§  1  24.  Independence  and  territorial  as  well  as  per-  ( 
lonal  supremacy  are  not  rights,  but  recognised  and  i 
llierefore   protected   qualities    of   States    as    Inter-  ^ 
ftUional  Persons.     The  protection  granted  to  these  • 
iDalities  by  the  Law  of  Nations  finds  its  expression  f 
n  the  right  of  every  State  to    demand    that   other  " 
IUt«fl  abstain  themselves,  and  prevent  their  organs 
kiui  sabjectH,  from  committing  any  act  which  contains 
IvioUtion  of  il«  independence  and  it«  territorial  as 
EwU  as  personal  supremacy. 

I  In  ootuequence  of  its  external  independence,  a 
Rate  can  manage  its  international  affairs  according 
Id  discretion,  especially  enter  into  alliances  and  con- 
Hode  other  treaties,  send  and  receive  diplomatic* 
pvoys,  acquire  and  cede  territory,   make  war  and 

I  In  consequence  of  ita  internal  independence  and 
jtrritorial  supremacy,  a  State  can  adopt  any  Consti- 
ktion  it  likes,  arrange  its  administration  in  a  way 
^^U|^  6t,  make  use  of  legislature  as  it   pleases 
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organise  its  forces  on  land  and  sea,  build  and  pnU 
down  fortresses,  adopt  any  commercial  policy  it 
likes,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  rule,  quidquii  est 
in  territorio  est  etiam  de  territario,  all  individuals  and 
all  property  within  the  territory  of  a  State  are  under 
the  latter's  dominion  and  sway,  and  even  foreign 
individuals  and  property  fall  at  once  under  the  terri- 
torial supremacy  of  a  State  when  they  cross  its 
frontier.  Foreigners  residing  in  a  State  can  there- 
fore be  compelled  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  to 
serve  in  the  police  under  the  same  conditions  as 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and 
safety.  But  foreigners  may  be  expelled,  or  not 
received  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  hospitality  may 
be  granted  to  them  whatever  act  they  have  com- 
mitted abroad,  provided  they  abstain  from  making 
the  hospitable  territory  the  basis  for  attempts  against 
a  foreign  State.  And  a  State  can  through  naturalisation 
adopt  foreign  subjects  residing  on  its  territory  without 
the  consent  of  the  home  State,  provided  the  individuals 
themselves  give  their  consent. 

In  consequence  of  its  personal  supremacy,  a  State 
can  treat  its  subjects  according  to  discretion,  and  it 
retains  its  power  even  over  such  subjects  as  emigrate 
without  thereby  losing  their  citizenship.  A  State 
may  therefore  command  its  citizens  abroad  to  come 
home  and  fulfil  their  military  service,  may  require 
them  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
home  finances,  may  ask  them  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  in  case  they  desire  marriages  concluded 
abroad  or  wills  made  abroad  recognised  by  the  home 
authorities,  c^in  punish  them  on  their  return  for  crimes 
they  have  committed  abroad. 

§  1 25.  The  duty  of  every  State  to  abstain  itself 
and  to  prevent  its  organs  and  subjects  fix>m  any  act 
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which  contains  a  violation '  of  another  State's  inde- 
pendence or  territorial  and  personal  supremacy  Is 
correlative  to  the  respective  right  of  the  other  State. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  such  actions  as 
might  contain  a  violation  of  this  duty.  But  it  is  of 
value  to  give  some  illustrative  examples.  Thus,  in 
the  interest  of  the  independence  of  other  States,  a 
State  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  their  international  affairs  nor  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  or  to  compel  them  to  do  certain  acts 
in  their  international  intercourse.  Further,  in  the 
inlereat  of  the  territorial  supremacy  of  other  States,  a 
State  is  not  allowed  to  send  its  troops,  its  men-of-war, 
and  its  pjolice  forces  into  or  through  foreign  territory, 
or  to  exercise  an  act  of  administration  or  jurisdiction 
on  foreign  territory,  without  permission.-  Again,  in 
the  interest  of  the  personal  supremacy  of  other  States, 
a  State  is  not  allowed  to  natur&hse  foreigners  residing 
on  its  territory  without  tlieir  consent,^  nor  to  prevent 
them  from  returning  home  for  the  pui-pose  of  fulfilling 
military  service  or  from  paying  rates  and  taxes  to 
their  home  State,  nor  to  incite  citizens  of  foreign 
States  to  emigration. 

§  I  a6.  Independence  is  not  boundless  liberty  of  a 
State  to  do  what  it  likes  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  The  mere  fact  that  a  State  is  a  member 
of  the  Family  of  Nations  restricts  its  liberty  of  action 
with  regard  to  other  States  because  it  is  bound  not 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs   of  other  States.      And 
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it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  State  can  through 
conventions,  such  as  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  neutrality 
and  the  like,  enter  into  many  obligations  whidi 
hamper  it  more  or  less  in  the  management  of  its 
international  affairs.  Independence  is  a  question  of 
degree,  and  it  is  therefore  also  a  question  of  degree 
whether  the  independence  of  a  State  is  destroyed  or 
not  by  certain  restrictions.  Thus  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  States  under  suzerainty  and  under 
protectorate  are  so  much  restricted  that  they  are  not 
fully  independent,  but  half-Sovereign.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  member-States  of  a  Federal 
State  which  are  part-Sovereign.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  restrictions  connected  with  the  neutralisation  of 
States  does,  according  to  the  correct  opinion,^  not 
destroy  their  independence,  although  they  cannot 
make  war  except  in  self-defence,  cannot  conclude 
alliances,  and  are  in  other  ways  hampered  in  their 
liberty  of  action. 

From  a  political  and  a  legal  point  of  view  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  States  imposing  and  those 
accepting  restrictions  upon  independence  should  be 
clear  in  their  intentions.  For  the  question  may  arise 
whether  these  restrictions  make  the  respective  State 
a  dependent  one.  For  instance,  through  article  4  of 
the  Convention  of  London  of  1884  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  former  South  African  Eepublic  stipu- 
lating that  the  latter  should  not  conclude  any  treaty 
with  any  foreign  State,  the  Orange  Free  State  excepted, 
without  approval  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Republic  was  so  much  restricted  that  Great  Britain 
considered  herself  justified  in  defending  the  opinion 
that  the  Bepublic  was  not  an  independent  State, 

^  See  above,  $  97. 
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although  the  Bepublic  itself  and  many  writers  were 
of  a  different  opinion.' 
4  127.  Just  like    independence,  territorial   supre-  Eoitrie- 

1  -  1  1.  1-1  1.  -  tiooBnpon 

macy  does  not  give  a  boundless  Uberty  of  action.  Territorial 

Thus,  by  customary  International  Law  every  State  has  o^." 

a  right  to  demand  that  its  merchantmen  can  pass 

through    the  maritime   belt  of  other  States.     Thus, 

further,  navigation  on  so-called  international  rivers 

in   Europe  must   be  open    to   merchantmen    of  all 

States.     Thus,  thirdly,  foreign  monarchs  and  envoys, 

foreign  men-of-war,  and  foreign  armed  forces  must  be 

grante<l    exterritoriality.      Thus,    fourthly,    through 

the  right  of  protection  over  citizens  abroad  which  is 

held  according  to  customary  International  Law  by 

eveiy  State,  a  State  cannot  treat  foreign  citizens  pass- 

ii^  or  residing  on  its  territory  arbitrarily  according 

to  discretion  as  it  might  treat  its  own  subjects ;  it 

cannot,  for  instance,  compel  them  to  serve  in  its  army 

or  navy.     Thus,  to  give  another  and  Gfth  example, 

a  State  is,  in  spile  of  its  territorial  supremacy,  not 

allowed  to  alter  the  natural  conditions  of  its  own 

territory  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  natural  conditions 

of  the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  State — for  instance, 

to  stop  or  to  divert  the  flow   of  a  river  which  runs 

frwn  its  own  into  neighbouring  territory. 

In   contradistinction  to  these  restrictions  by   the 

coatomary   Law   of  Nations,   a  State   can   through 

treaties  enter  into  obligations  of  many  a  kind  wiih- 

ont   thereby  losing   its   internal   independence  and 

territorial  supremacy.     Thus  France  by  three  con- 

aecative  treaties  of  peace — namely,  that  of  Utrecht  of 

*  It  k  of  IntanM  to  wt%t»  tb«    runty  of  0r«4t  BriUin  over  the 
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17 1 3,  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1748,  and  that  of 
Paris  of  1763— entered  mto  the  obligation  to  pull 
down  and  not  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk.^ Napoleon  I.  imposed  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  of  1807  upon  Prussia  the  restriction  not  to 
keep  more  than  42,000  men  under  arms.  Again, 
article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  imposes 
upon  Montenegro  the  restriction  not  to  possess  a 
navy.  There  is  hardly  a  State  in  existence  which  is 
not  in  one  point  or  another  restricted  in  its 
territorial  supremacy  by  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers, 
Bestrio-  §  128.  Personal  Supremacy  does  not  give  a  bound- 
p^SS*"  ^^^  liberty  of  action  either.  Although  the  citizens 
Supw-  of  a  State  remain  under  its  power  when  abroad, 
such  State  is  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  with  regard  to  all  those  matters  in  which 
the  foreign  State  on  whose  territory  these  citizens 
reside  is  competent  in  consequence  of  its  territorial 
supremacy.  The  duty  to  respect  the  territorial 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  State  must  prevent  a  State 
from  doing  all  acts  which,  although  they  are  accord- 
ing to  its  personal  supremacy  within  its  competence, 
would  violate  the  territorial  supremacy  of  this  foreign 
State.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  State  is  prevented  from 
requiring  such  acts  from  its  citizens  abroad  as  are 
forbidden  to  them  by  the  Municipal  Law  of  the  land 
they  reside  in. 

But  a  State  may  also  by  treaty  obligation  be  for 
some  parts  restricted  in  the  liberty  of  action  with 
regard  to  its  citizens.  Thus  articles  5,  25,  35,  and 
44  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  restrict  the 
personal  supremacy  of  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Servia, 

'  This  restriction  was  abolished  by  article  17  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  1783. 
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and  Eoumania  in  so  far  as  these  States  are  thereby 
obliged  not  to  impose  any  religious  disabilities  on  any 
of  their  subjects.' 


Sblf-peeskevatios 

T«ltal,  II.  H  49-53— H»ll.  «  8,  83-86— Westlaie,  I.  pp.  J96-304— 
PhiOimoi*,  L  ft  3I0-22O— Tn-tu,  I.  {{  106-1 12— Hslleck,  I.  pp.  93 
-113 — Taylor,  {{  401-409 — Wheaton,  iS  61-62— Hartmuin,  {  15 — 
B«IA«r,  {  30— HoltxendorfT in  Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  5i-;6— Qoreis, 
{  35— Liut.'f  7— ClliuKin.  i  29 — Bonfila,  Nob.  24::-252— Deipognet, 
No*.  17J-175— P«Klier-Fod*r*,  I.  Nob.  31 1-386— Bivier,  I.  $  so— 
C*»»o,  I.  H  !o8-;o9— Fiore.  I.  No«.  452-466— Martens,  1.  {  73— 
WMtkka,  Ctwplera,  pp.  1 10-125. 

§  129,  From  the  earliest  time  of  the  existence  of  SeU-pre- 
the  Law  of  Nations  self-preservation  was  considered  J^b^ 
nfficient  justification  for  many  acts  of  a  State  which  [?'  '^''''■ 
vioUte  other  States.     Although  regularly  all  the  States 
have  reciprocally  to  respect  one  another's  Personality 
ind  are  therefore  bound  not  to  violate  one  another, 
certain  violations  of  another  State  committed  by  a 
State  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation  are,  as  an 
acepUou,  not  prohibited  by   the  Law  of  Nations. 
Thus,  self-prt'servalion  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  J 

for  the  position  of  the  States  within  the  Family  of  I 

T  and  most   writers  maintain  that  every  State  ' 

^ft  fundamental  right  of  self-preservation.^     But 
J  of  the  kind  is  actually  the  case,  if  the  real 

•  of  the  law  are  taken  into  consideration.     If  every 
Stale  really  had  a  ri^ht  of  self-preservation,  all  the 

f  73.  iMvaar  of  iu  inierMti  In  owa  of  » 

WM     fonnarly    oodIUm  botircoa  iU  own  and  tii* 
anit  ie  con-    intaiMlo  of  Miothar  Stalo.    (ttoe 


•ad  WH  nld  10  oxUt  ia    H«lltor, }  36.) 
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States  would  have  the  duty  to  admit,  suffer,  and 
endure  every  violation  done  to  one  another  in  self- 
preservation.  But  such  duty  does  not  exist.  On  the 
contrary,  although  self-preservation  is  in  certain  cases 
an  excuse  recognised  by  International  Law,  no  State 
is  obliged  patiently  to  submit  to  violations  done  to  it 
by  such  other  State  as  acts  in  self-preservation,  but 
can  repidse  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  certain  cases 
violations  committed  in  self-preservation  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Law  of  Nations.  But  they  remain 
nevertheless  violations  and  can  therefore  be  repulsed. 
Self-preservation  is  consequently  an  excuse,  because 
violations  of  other  States  are  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  not  prohibited  when  they  are  committed  for 
the  purpose  and  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation, 
although  they  need  not  patiently  be  suffered  and 
endured  by  the  States  concerned. 
whAt  acts  §  1 30.  It  is  frequently  maintained  that  every  viola- 
BerratioT  tion  is  excused  as  long  as  it  was  caused  by  the  motive 
ezoased.  ^^  self-preservation,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more 
recognised  that  violations  of  other  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  self-preservation  are  excused  in  cases  ofj 
necessity  only.  Such  acts  of  violence  in  the  interest 
of  self-preservation  are  exclusively  excused  as  are 
necessary  in  self-defence,  because  otherwise  the  acting 
State  would  have  to  suffer  or  have  to  continue  to 
suffer  a  violation  against  itself.  If  an  imminent  vio- 
lation or  the  continuation  of  an  already  commenced 
violation  can  be  prevented  and  redressed  otherwise 
than  by  a  violation  of  another  State  on  the  part  of 
the  endangered  State,  this  latter  violation  is  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  not  excused  and  justified. 
When,  to  give  an  example,  a  State  is  informed  that 
on  neighbouring  territory  a  body  of  armed  men  is 
being  organised  for  the  purpose  of  a  raid  into  its 
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territory,  and  wheu  the  danger  can  be  removed 
through  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  no  case  of  necessity  has  arisen. 
But  if  sach  an  appeal  is  fruitless  or  not  possible,  or 
if  there  is  danger  in  delay,  a  case  of  necessity  arises 
and  the  threatened  State  is  justified  in  invading  the 
neighbouring  country  and  disarming  the  intending 
raiders. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  makes  it,  of  course, 
neoeasary  for  every  State  to  judge  for  itself  when  it 
connders  a  case  of  necessity  has  arisen,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
regarding  the  question  when  and  when  not  a  State 
can  take  recourse  to  self-help  which  violates  another 
State.  Everything  depends  upon  tlie  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  special  case,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  value  to  give  some  historical  examples. 

§  131.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  of  1807  ihe  British  c 
Government  *  was  cognisant  of  the  provision  of  some  D»*nUh 
•ecret  articles  of  this  treaty  that  France  should  be  P^, 
St  liberty  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet  and  to  make 
nse  of  it  against  Great  Britain.  Tliis  plan,  when 
carried  oat,  would  have  endangered  the  position  of 
Britain,  which  was  then  waging  war  against 
At  Denmark  was  not  capable  of  defending 
against  an  attack  of  the  French  army  in 
Germany  under  Bemadotte  and  Davoust,  who 
orders  to  invade  Denmark,  the  British  Govern- 
mrat  requested  Denmark  to  deliver  up  her  fleet  to 
tk«  custody  of  Great  Britain,  and  prumise<1  to 
iHtore  it  after  the  war.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  means  of  defence  against  French  invasion  and 

guaranty  of  her  whole  possessions    were   oflered 

Denmark   by   England.      The    latter,   however, 

I  fMaw  HaJI'i  (f  Sfi)  imiuiuu?  of  the  toela. 
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refused  to  comply  with  the  British  demands,  where- 
upon the  British  considered  a  case  of  necessi^  in 
self-preservation  had  arisen,  shelled  Copenhagen,  and 
seized  the  Danish  fleet. 
Case  of  §  132.  ^^  Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's 

isiMicL  River,  and  at  that  time  in  Spanish  territory,  was 
seized  in  1 8 1 7  by  a  band  of  buccaneers,  under  the 
direction  of  an  adventurer  named  McGregor,  who  in 
the  name  of  the  insurgent  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Venezuela  preyed  indiscriminately  on  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  Government  not  being  able  or  willing  to 
drive  them  off,  and  the  nuisance  being  one  which 
required  immediate  action,  President  Monroe  called 
his  Cabinet  together  in  October  181 7,  and  directed 
that  a  vessel  of  war  should  proceed  to  the  island  and 
expel  the  marauders,  destroying  their  works  and 
vessels."  ^ 
Oaseofthe  §  ^SS-  I^  1837,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
line**^  several  hundreds  of  insurgents  got  hold  of  an  island 
in  the  river  Niagara,  on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  the  help  of  American  subjects 
equipped  a  boat  called  the  "  Caroline  "  with  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  into  Canadian  territory  and  bring- 
ing material  help  to  the  insurgents.  The  Canadian 
Government,  timely  informed  of  the  imminent  danger, 
sent  a  British  force  over  into  the  American  territory, 
which  obtained  possession  of  the  "  Caroline,"  seized 
her  arms,  and  then  sent  her  adrift  down  the  falls  of 
the  Niagara.  The  United  States  complained  of  this 
British  violation  of  her  territorial  supremacy,  but 
Great  Britain  was  in  a  position  to  prove  that  her  act 
was  necessary  in  self-preservation,  since  there  was 

>  See  Wharton,  {  50a. 
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I  not  Nitficient  time  to  prevent  the  imminent  invasion 
of  her  territory  through  application  to  the  United 
States  Qovemment.^ 
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Tatel.  U.  {{  54-51— HfcU,  {{  88-95— WoiUske.  I-  PP-  304-308— 
lAwr«nee,  S  74-89— Philliraore,  1. 5f  390-4 '  5*~HaUeck,  I.  pp.  94- 
io»— Tsjlor.  M  410-430— W»lker.  (  7— WTinton,  I.  {{  45-72— 
WbMton,  ft  6J-7 1  —  BlnnlMhli,  Si  474-480— Uartmann,  {  17— 
H«8kM.  ft  44-46— OefTckeD  in  naltstendorff,  II.  pp.  131-168 — 
0«MU,(36— LiMt,(7—L'll[i]nnn,$S  139  140— BaafilB,NoB.:9;-333 
—UmfmgttM,  Noe.  193-216 — Fradier-Foder^,  I.  Nob.  354-441  — 
ftiner,  I.  i  31— Cftlvo,  I.  Si  1 10-106— Fi ore,  I.  Nob,  561-608— 
UkrtMMiI.f  76 — BertiBj-d, "  On  the  Principle  of  non-intervention" 
(iSte) — HAat«feaille,  "  Le  principe  de  non-intorvention"  (1663) — 
St^lMon,  "  InterveDtion  ojid  Nod -intervention,  or  the  Foreign 
tdkey  ot  OroM  Britain  from  1790  to  1865  "  (1866)— Oeffcken, "  Dm 
B«dit  deir  Intervention  ■■  (1887)— Kebedgy,  "  De  I'intervention  " 
(1890) — Floecker, "  Derinlerxention  en  droit  interajitional "  0^)- 

1 134.  Intervention  is  dictatorial  interference  bv  a  Cono« 
State  in  the  affairs  of  auotEer  StaEeTor^tlie  purpose  oh«rM3 
of  maintaining  or  alteTIhg  the   actual   condition  of  '  ' 
ihings.     Such  intervention  can  take  place  by  right 
or  without  a  right,  but  it  always  concerns  the  external 
iodepeodence  or  the  territorial  or  personal  supremacy 
nf  the  respective  State,  and  tht;  wliole  matter  is  there- 


Thkt  A  vwani  nuling  ondor 
uiuihor  Btal«'a  Am  om  neT«rtha< 
teM  b«  8«ix«d  on  t£a  high  mm  In 
MiM  she  [a  BAlllnK  to  a  port  ot  the 
M^turin^  Stal«  for  ihe  puqxiM  of 
ui  invftHon  or  brinRinft  niat«rittl 
htdp  to  insarKonti,  tar-rt)  U  no 
doubt.  NobsttarcMdof  nMHaity 
ot  Mtlf-prcBOrvmtion  conld  b«  Kivvn, 
•elf-  ainea  tn«  danger  ii  iiurninont  uid 
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fore  of  great  importance  for  the  position  of  the  States 
within  the  Family  of  Nations.  That  intervention  is 
as  a  rule  fnrhjr^flftn  hy  thg  T^^  of  Nations  which 
protects  the  International  Personality  of  the  States, 
there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  just 
as  little  doubt  ^  that  this  rule  has  exceptions,  for 
there  are  interventions  which  take  place  by  right, 
and  there  are  others  which,  although  they  do  not 
take  place  by  right,  are  nevertheless  admitted  by  the 
Law  of  Nations  and  are  excused  in  spite  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Personality  of  the  respective  States  they 
involve. 

Intervention  can  take  place  in  the  external  as  well 

I  ag^  ixuthe  .il7tprnari^flaiiaL.C^  It  concerns  in 

the  first  case  the  e^^mal  independence,  and  in  the 
second  either  the  territorial  or  the  personal  supre- 
macy.    But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  intervention 

<  proper  is  always  dictatorial  interference,  not  inter- 
ference  pure  and  simple.^  Therefore  iuterxention 
must  neither  be  jponfounded  with  good  offices,  nor 
with  mediation,  nor  with  intercession,  nor  with  co- 
ope^ration,  because  none  of  these  imply  a  dictatorial 
interference.  Good  offices  is  the  name  for  such  acts 
of  friendly  Powers  interfering  in  a  conffict  between 
two  other  States  as  tend  to  call  negotiations  into 
e2dstence  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  conflict, 
and  mediation  is  the  name  for  the  direct  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  friendly  Power  of  such  negotiations.' 
Intercession  is  the  name  for  the  interference  consist- 
ing  in  friendly  advice  given  or  friendly  offers  made 
with  regard  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  State. 

^  The  BO*called  doctrine  of  non-  dootrine  without  any  legal  bails 

intervention  as  defended  by  some  whatever. 

Italian  writers  (see  Fiore,  I.  No.  '  Many  writers  constantly  com- 

^65),  who  deny  that  intervention  mit  this  confusion. 

18  ever  justifiable,  is  a  pditic^l  '  See  below,  voL  II.  $  9. 
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And,  lastly,  co-operation  13  the  appellation  of  such 

interference    as  consists  in  help  and  assistance  lent 

by  one  State  to  another   at  the  latter's  request  for 

the  purpose  of  suppressing  an   internal   revolution.        ^H 

Thus,  for  example,  Russia  sent  troops  in  1849,  at  the    '      ^H 

request  of  Austria,  into  Hungary  to  assist  Austria  in  ^ 

SDppressiug  the  Hungarian  revolt. 

§  135.  It  is  apparent  that  finrli^ jnlifrrffntiona  ««  inMrvm- 

lake    place    by     right    must     Vu>     fljafinyiiialma     frean    Bight 

othens.     Wherever  there  is  no  right  to  intervention, 
although  it  may  be  admissible  and  excused,  an  inter- 
vention violates  either  the  external  independence  or         ^M 
the  territoriai  or  the  personal  supremacy.    But  ijlan         ^M 
intervention  takes  place  bj-  right,  it  never  contains        ^M 
BOch  a  violauon,  "because  the  right  of  intervention  is         ^M 
always  based  on  a  legal  restriction  upon  the  inde-        ^H 
pendence  or  territorial  or  personal  supremacy  of  the        ^H 
Stete  concerned,  and  because   the  latter  is  in  duty        ^H 
bound  to  submit  to  the  intervention.       Now  a  State         ^H 
may  have  a    right  of  intervention    against    another         ^H 
State  for  sever^^grgundB.    Thus  the  Suzerain  Stat^ ,     ^H 
has  a  rightto  intervene  in  many  affairs  of  the  vassal,        ^H 
and  the  State  which  holds  a  protectorate  has  a  right        ^H 
to  intervene  in  all  the  external  affairs  of  the  protected        ^H 
State.     Thus,  secondly,  the  right  of  protection  overi 
its  citizens  abroad,  which  a  State  holds,  may  cause  f 
an  intervention  by  right  to  wliich  the  other  party  is 
legally  bound  to  submit.     Thus,  thirdly,  if  a  State 
which  is  restricteii  by  an  international  treaty  in  it« 
internal  independenc:e  or  its  territorial  or  personal 
sapremacy,  does   not  comply    with  the  restrictions 
concerned,  the  other  party  or  parties  have  a  right 
to  intervene.    Thus,  fourthly,  if  an  external  affair  of       ^H 
a  State  .is  at  the  name  time  by   right   an  aflair  .of      ^H 
iootber  Sute,  the  latter  has  a  right  to  intervene  in      ^H 
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esse  the  former  deals  with  that  afikir  unilaterally.^ 
Thus,  fifthly,  if  a  State  in  time  of  peace  or  war 
violates  those  principles  of  the  Law  of  Naticms  which 
are  universally  recognised,  other  States  have  a  right 
to  intervene  and  to  make  the  delinquent  submit  to 
the  respective  principles.^ 

The  question  is  disputed  whether  a  State  that  has 
guaranteed  by  treaty  the  form  of  government  of  a 
State  or  the  reign  of  a  certain  dynasty  over  the  same 
has  a  right  to  intervene  in  case  of  change  of  form  of 
government  or  of  dynasty.  In  strict  law  this  ques- 
tion is,  I  think,  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,^ 
provided  the  respective  treaty  of  guaranty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  respective  States,  and  not  between 
their  monarchs.  And  this  question  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  policy  of  intervention  in  the  interest  of 
legitimacy  adopted  in  the  nineteenth  century  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  by  the  Powers  of  the 
Holy  Alliance. 


'  The  ovents  of  1878  provide  an  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the 

illustrative  example.    Russia  had  merchantmen  of  another  State  on 

concluded  the  preliminary  Peace  the  high  seas,  not  only  would  this 

of    San    Btefano    with    defeated  be  an  affiur  between  the  two  States 

Turkey;  Great  Britain  protested  concerned,  but  all   other   States 

because   the   conditions    of  this  would  have  a  right  to  intervene 

peace  were  inconsistent  with  the  because  the  freedom  of  the  open 

treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  sea   is  a  universally   recognised 

convention  of  London  of  1 87 1 ,  and  principle. 

Russia  agreed  to  the  meeting  of        '  Hall  ({  93)  decides  the  ques- 

the  Congress  of  Berlin  for   the  tion  in  the  negative.    I  do  not  see 

purpose    of  arranging     matters,  the  reason  why  a  State  should  not 

Had  Russia  persisted  in  carrying  be  able  to  undertake  the  obligation 

out  the  preliminary  peace,  Great  to  retain  a  certain  form  of  govem- 

Britain  as  well  as  other  signatory  ment  or  dynasty.    That  historical 

Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  events  can  justify  such  State  in 

the  Convention  of  London  doubt-  considering  itself  no  longer  bound 

less  possessed  a  right  of   inter-  by  such  treaty  according  to  the 

vention.  principle  rebus  sic  stantibus  (see 

'  This  is  universally  recognised,  below,  {  539)  is  another  matter. 
If,  for  instance,  a  State  undertook 
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§  136.  In    contradistinction    to    intervention    by  ^^~f 
right,  there  are  other  interventions  which  must  t)e  intetven- 
(^naidfired    admissible,    although    they  violate  the  default  oi 
independence  or  the  territorial  or  personal  supre-  ^''^*- 
macy  of  the  State  concerned,   and  although  such 
State  has  by  no  means  any   legal  duty   to  submit 
patiently  and  suffer  the  intervention.    Of  such  inter- 
ventions in   default  of  right   there  are   two  kinds 
generally  admitted  and  excused — namely,  such  as  are 
necessary  in  self- preservation  and  such  as  are  in  the 
iDt«re6t  of  the  balance  of  power. 

(1)  Afl  regards  interventions  for  the  purpose  of 
•elf-preservation,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  any  necessary 
violation  couunitted  in  self-preservation  of  the  Inter- 
national Personality  of  other  States  is,  as  shown 
above  (^  130),  excused,  such  violation  must  also  be 
excused  as  is  contained  in  an  intervi->ntion.  And  it 
matters  not  whether  such  an  intervention  exercised 
ia  ielf-preservation  is  provoked  by  an  actual  or 
imminent  intervention  on  the  part  of  a  third  State, 
or  by  some  otiier  incident. 

(2)  As  regards  intervention  in  the  interest  of  the 
balance  of  power,  it  ia  likewise  obvious  that  it  must 
be  excused.  An  equilibrium  between  the  members  of 
the  Family  of  Nations  is  an  indispensable  condidon 
of  the  very  existence  of  lutemational  Law.  If  the 
States  could  not  keep  one  another  in  check,  all  Law 
of  Natiotia  would  soon  disappear,  as,  naturally,  an 
over-powerful  State  would  tend  to  act  according  to 
diacretioD  instead  of  according  to  law.  Since  the 
Westphalian  Peace  of  1648  the  principle  of  balance 
of  power  haa  played  a  preponderant  part  in  the 
hutorj  of  Europe.  It  found  express  recognition  in 
1713  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Utrecht,  it  was  the 
guiding  star  at  the  Vienna  Congress  in   181 5  when 
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the  map  of  Europe  was  re-arranged,  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  m  1856,  the  Conference  of  London  m  1867, 
and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1 878.  The  States  them- 
selves and  the  majority  of  writers  agree  upon  the 
admissibility  of  intervention  in  the  interest  of  balance 
of  power.  Most  of  the  interventions  exercised  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
must,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  based  on  treaty  rights, 
be  classified  as  interventions  in  the  interest  of 
balance  of  power.  Examples  of  this  are  supplied  by 
collective  interventions  exercised  by  the  Powers  in 
1886  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  in  1897  during 
the  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  with  regard  to 
the  island  of  Crete, 
initrvei^  §  137-  Many  jurists  maintain  that  intervention  is 
intonit  likewise  admissible,  or  even  has  a  basis  of  right, 
manity.  when  exercised  in  the  interest  of  humanity  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  religious  persecution  and  endless 
cruelties  in  time  of  peace  and  war.  That  the  Powers 
have  in  the  past  exercised  intervention  on  these 
grounds,  there  is  no  doubt.  Thus  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Bussia  intervened  in  1827  in  the  struggle 
between  revolutionary  Greece  and  Turkey,  because 
public  opinion  was  horrified  at  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted during  this  struggle.  And  many  a  time  inter- 
ventions have  taken  place  to  stop  the  persecution  of 
Christians  in  Turkey.  But  whether  there  is  really  a 
rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  admits  such  inter- 
ventions may  well  be  doubted.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  public  opinion  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Powers  are  in  favour  of  such 
interventions,  and  it  may  periiaps  be  said  that  in 
time  the  Law  of  Nations  will  recognise  the  rule  that 
interventions  in  the  interests  of  humanity  are  admb- 
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rible  provided  they  are  exercised  in  the  form  of  a  ^^l 

coUectitv  intervention  of  the  Powers.' 

§  138.  Careful  analysis  of  the  rules  of  the  Law  intorven- 
of  Nations  regarding  intervention  and  the  hitherto  faeio  ■ 
exercised  practice  of  intervention  make  it  apparent  p^' " 
that  interyention  is  de  farto  a  p^attRr  of  policy  jy^tj 
like  war.  This  is  tlie  result  of  the  combination  of 
several  factors.  Since,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  based  on  a  right.  Intervention  is  not  compulsory, 
but  is  solely  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, it  is  for  that  reason  alone  s  Piatter_^ 
p^oy.  Since,  secondly,  every  State  must  decide  for 
Itself  whether  vital  interests  of  its  own  are  at  stake 
and  whether  a  case  of  necessity  in  the  interest  of 
self-preservation  has  arisen,  intervention  is  for  diial 
part  again  a  mailer  of  policy.  Since,  thirdly,  the! 
question  of  balance  of  power  is  so  complicated  and 
the  historical  development  of  the  States  involves 
gradually  an  alteration  of  the  division  of  power 
between  the  States,  it  must  likewise  be  left  to  the 
appreciation  of  every  State  whether  or  not  it  con- 
nders  the  balance  of  power  endangered  and,  there- 
fore, an  inlerveotion  necessary.  And  wlio  can  uuder- 
take  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  admit  of  intervention  according  to  the  Law 
of  Nations? 

No  State  will  ever  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
another,  if  it  has  not  6om«  im{H)rtant  interest  in 
doing  50,  and  it  has  always  been  easy  for  sucti  State  1 
to  find  or  pretend  some  legal  juslifiralion  for  an) 
intervention,  be  it  self-preservation,  balance  of  power,! 
or  boDunity.    There  is  no  great  danger  to  the  wel-' 
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fare  of  the  States  in  the  fact  that  intervention  is 
de  facto  a  matter  of  policy.    Too  many  interests  are 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations, 
and  too  great  is  the  natural  jealousy  between  the 
Great  Powers,  for  an  abuse  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  one  powerful  State  without  calling  other 
States  into  the  field.     Since  unjustified  intervention/ 
violates  the  very  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations,! 
and  since,  as  I  have  stated  above  (§  135),  in  case  of  a 
violation  of  these  principles  on  the  part  of  a  State 
every  other  State  has  a  right  to  intervene,   any. 
unjustifiable  intervention  by  one  State  in  the  affairs  1 
of  another  gives  a  right  of  intervention  to  all  other ) 
States.     Thus  it  becomes  here,  as  elsewhere,  apparent 
that  the  Law  of  Nations  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  all  the  States,  and  that  they  must 
themselves  secure  the  maintenance  and  realisation  of 
this  law.     This  condition  of  things  tends  naturally  to  i 
hamper  more  the  ambitions  of  weaker  States  than  those! 
of  the  single  Great  Powers,  but  it  seems  unalterable. 
The  §  139-  Th^   d^  facto  political    character  of    the 

SlSJSSe.  ^'^le .  matter.  61.  intexiJientiaa  becomes  cJearly  ap- 
parent  through  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine  ^  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  doctrine,  in  its  first 
appearance,  is  indirectly  a  product  of  the  policy 
of  intervention  in  the  interest  of  legitimacy  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  pursued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
The  Powers  of  this  alliance  were  inclined  to  extend 
their  policy  of  intervention  to  America  and  to  assist 
Spain  in  regaining  her  hold  over  the  former  Spanish 


^  Wharton,  $  57;  Dttna^t  NgI«  Monroe   (1893) ; 

No. 36  to  Wharton, p.  36 ;  Toolrar.  La  doetiine  de  Monroe  (1S98); 

The    Monroe    Dootrine    (iSSO ;  Bedaway,  The  Monroe  Doctrine 

Moore,  The     Monroe     Doelnne  (1898);  P^kin,  Lee  fitats-Ume  et 

(1895) ;  Ceeped^  La  doetiine  de  la  dootrine  de  Monroe  (1900). 
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eobnaetm  South  America  which  had  declared  and 
maintained  their  independence,  and  which  were 
recognised  as  independent  Sovereign  States  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  To  meet  and  to  check 
the  imminent  danger.  President  James  Monroe  de- 
livered his  celebrated  Message  to  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1823.  This  Message  contains  two  quite 
different,  but  nevertheless  important,  declarations. 

( 1)  In  connection  with  the  unsettled  boundary  lines  in 
the  north-west  of  the  American  continent,  the  Message 
declared  '*  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered 
u  subjects  for  future  colonisation  by  any  European 
Power."  This  declaration  was  never  recognised  by 
the  European  Powers,  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
protested  expressly  against  it.  In  fact,  however,  no 
occupation  of  American  territory  has  since  then 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  a  European  State. 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  contemplated  intervention  of  the 
Hdy  Alliance  between  Spain  and  the  South  American 
Sutes,  the  Message  declared  that  the  United  States 
had  not  intervened,  and  never  would  intervene,  in 
wars  in  Europe,  but  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  'mt«rest  of  her  own  peace  and  happiness,  allow 
the  allied  European  Powers  to  extend  their  political 
ijRtem  to  any  part  of  America  and  try  to  intervene 
in  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repubUcs. 

(3)  Since  the  time  of  President  Monroe,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  gradually  been  somewhat  extended  in 
■0  far  a«  the  United  States  (claims  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal hegemony  over  all  the  States  of  the  American 
continent.  Whenever  a  conflict  occurs  between  such 
an  American  State  and  a  European  Power,  the 
Dnitad    States   is   readv   to    exercise    intervention. 
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Through  the  civil  war  her  hands  were  bound  in  the 
sixties  of  the  last  century,  and  she  could  not  prevent 
the  combined  action  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France 
in  Mexico.  She  did,  further,  not  intervene  in  1902 
when  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  took  com- 
bined action  against  Venezuela,  because  she  was  cc^- 
nisant  of  the  fact  that  this  action  intended  merely  to 
make  Venezuela  comply  with  her  international  duties. 
But  she  intervened  in  1 896  in  the  boundary  conflict 
between  Gbeat  Britain  and  Venezuela  when  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  sent  an  vltimatum  to  Venezuela,  and  she 
retains  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
Merits  of  §  140.  The  importance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
Monroe  ^^  ^  political,  not  of  a  legal  character.  Since  the 
Doctrine.  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  between  all  the  civilised 
States  as  equal  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations, 
the  States  of  the  American  continent  are  subjects  of 
the  same  international  rights  and  duties  as  the 
European  States.  The  European  States  are,  as  far  as 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned,  absolutely  free  to 
acquire  territory  in  America  as  elsewhere.  And  the 
same  legal  rules  are  valid  concerning  intervention 
on  the  part  of  European  Powers  both  in  American 
affairs  and  in  affairs  of  other  States.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  the  guiding  star 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  is  of  the  greatest 
political  importance.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  main- 
tained that  this  policy  is  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  Law  of  Nations.  In  the  interest  of  balance 
of  power  in  the  world,  the  United  States  considers  it  a 
necessity  that  European  Powers  should  not  acquire 
more  territory  on  the  American  continent  than  they 
actually  possess.  She  considers,  further,  her  own 
welfare  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
other  American  States  that  she  thinks  it  necessary,  in 
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the  interest  of  self-preservation,  to  watch  closely  tlie 
relations  of  these  States  with  Europe  and  also  the 
relations  between  these  very  States,  and  eventually 
to  intervene  in  conflicts.  Since  every  State  must 
decide  for  itself  whether  and  where  vital  interests  of 
ttfi  own  are  at  stake  and  whether  the  balance  of 
power  is  endangered  to  its  disadvantage,  and  sinee, 
as  explained  above  {§  138),  intervention  is  therefore 
defaeto  a  matter  of  policy,  there  is  no  legal  impedi- 
ment to  the  United  States  carrying  out  a  policy  in 
conformity  with  the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  policy 
hampers  indeed  the  South  American  States,  but  with 
their  growing  strength  it  will  gradually  disappear. 
For,  whenever  some  of  these  States  become  Great 
Powers  themselves,  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  the 
political  hegemony  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Uonroe  doctrine  urill  have  played  its  part. 


vn 
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§  141.  Many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  funda-  tnuo^ 
rights  include  therein  also  a  right  of  inU-r- 
coarse  of  every  Stale  with  all  others.    Tliis  right  of  "ition'of 
mtercourse  is  said  to  conum  a  nght  of  diplomatic,  lutianU 
commercial,     postal,   -l^graphic    intercourse,     of  „2uJ^ 
intercourse   by   railway,   a   right    of   foreigners   to 
travel  and   reside  on  the  territory  of  everj-  St*t«, 
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and  the  like.  But  if  the  real  facts  of  international 
life  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that  such  a  fundamental  right  of  intercourse 
does  not  exist.  All  the  consequences  which  are  said 
to  follow  out  of  the  right  of  intercourse  are  not  at 
all  consequences  of  a  right,  but  nothing  else  than 
consequences  of  the  fact  that  intercourse  between  the 
States  is  a  condition  without  which  a  Law,  of  Nations 
would  not  and  could  not  exist.  The  civilised  States 
make  a  community  of  States  because  they  are  knit 
together  through  their  common  interests  and  the 
manifold  intercourse  which  serves  these  interests. 
Through  the  intercourse  with  one  another  and  with 
the  growth  of  their  common  interests  the  Law  of 
Nations  has  grown  up  among  the  civilised  States. 
Where  there  is  no  intercourse  there  cannot  be  a 
community  and  a  law  for  such  community.  A  State 
cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and 
an  International  Person,  if  it  has  no  intercourse 
whatever  with  at  least  one  or  more  other  States. 
Varied  intercourse  with  other  States  is  a  necessity 
for  every  civilised  State.  The  mere  fact  that  a  State 
is  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  shows  that  it 
has  various  intercourse  with  other  States,  for  other- 
wise it  would  never  have  become  a  member  of  that 
family.  Intercourse  is  therefore  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  position  of  the  States  within  the 
Family  of  Nations,  and  it  may  be  maintained  that 
intercourse  is  a  presupposition  of  the  international 
Personality  of  every  State.  But  no  special  right  or 
rights  of  intercourse  eidst  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  between  the  States.  It  is  because  such 
special  rights  of  intercourse  do  not  exist  that  the 
States  conclude  special  treaties  regarding  matters  of 
post,  telegraphs,  telephones,  railways,  and  commerce. 
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ta«t  States  keep  up  protective  duties  to  exclude 
foreign  trade  from  or  to  hamper  it  within  their  own 
borders  in  the  interest  of  their  home  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  And  although  regularly 
they  allow  foreigners  to  travel  and  to  reside  on  their 
territory,  they  can  expel  every  foreign  subject 
according  to  discretion. 

§  142.  Intercourse  being  a  presupposition  of  Inter- 
national Personality,  the  Law  of  Nations  favours  inter- 
course ill  every  way.  The  whole  institution  of  legation 
serves  the  interest  of  intercourse  between  the  States, 
as  does  the  consular  institution.  The  right  of  lega- 
tion,' which  every  full-Sovereign  State  undoubtedly 
holds,  is  held  in  the  interest  of  intercourse,  as  is 
certainly  the  right  of  protection  over  citizens  abroad^ 
which  every  State  possesses.  The  freedom  of  the 
Open  Sea,*  which  has  been  universally  recognised 
since  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  right  of  every  State  to  the  passage  of  its 
merchantmen  thnmgh  the  maritime  belt*  of  all  other 
States,  and,  further,  freedom  of  navigation  for  the 
merchantmen  of  all  nations  on  so-called  international 
rivers,"*  are  further  examples  of  provisions  of  the  Law 
of  KatJons  in  iho  uilerest  of  international  intercourse. 
The  question  is  frequently  discussed  and  answered 
m  the  affirmative  whether  a  State  has  the  right  to 
reqalre  such  States  as  are  outside  the  Family  of 
NaiioM  to  open  their  ports  and  allow  commercial 
intcrcotirse.  Since  the  I.aw  of  Nations  is  a  law 
between  those  States  only  which  are  members  of  the 
Family  of  Nations,  it  has  certainly  nothing  to  do 

'  Sm  balov,  f  360.  imU;  a  right  in  Uie  ioUraM  ot 
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with  this  question,  which  is  therefore  one  of  mere 
commercial  policy  and  of  morality. 


vm 

Jurisdiction 


Hall,  $J  62,  75-80— Weetlake,  I.  pp.  236-271— Lawrence,  ff  117-133— 
Phillimore,LS$3i7-356— TwiBS,  I.  SS 157-171— Halleek,Lp^  186- 
245— Taylor,  $$  169-171— Wheaton,  $J  77-151— Blnniadili,  ff  38S- 
393— HeflRer,  J$  34-39— Bonfils,  Nob,  263-266 — Bivier,  L  $  2S— 
Fiore,  L  Nob.  475*588. 

Jarudio.  §  143.  Jurisdiction  is  a  matter  of  importance  as 
p^rti^for  regards  the  position  of  the  States  within  the  Family 
^^^e  ^^  Nations  for  several  reasons.  States  possessing 
states       independence    and   territorial  as  well  as  personal 

within  the  n  5  .  •     • 

Family  of  Supremacy  can  naturally  extend  or  restrict  their 
Nations,  jurisdiction  as  far  as  they  like.  However,  as  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  International  Persons, 
the  States  must  exercise  self-restraint  in  the  exercise 
of  this  natural  power  in  the  interest  of  one  another. 
Since  intercourse  of  all  kinds  takes  place  between  the 
States  and  their  subjects,  the  matter  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  regulated  by  the  Law  of  Nations.  But  such 
regulation  has  as  yet  only  partially  grown  up.  The 
consequence  of  both  the  regulation  and  non-regulation 
of  jurisdiction  is  that  concurrent  jurisdiction  of 
several  States  can  often  at  the  same  time  be  exercised 
over  the  same  persons  and  matters.  And  it  can 
also  happen  that  matters  fall  under  no  jurisdiction 
because  the  several  States  which  could  extend  their 
jurisdiction  over  these  matters  refuse  to  do  so,  leav- 
ing them  to  each  other's  jurisdiction. 
Bestrio.  §  144.  As  all  persons  and  things  within  the  terri- 

TOTritomi  ^^  ^^  *  ^**^  ^^  under  its  territorial  supremacy, 
jurisdic-     every  State  has  jurisdiction  over  them.    The  Law  of 
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Kations,  however,  gives  a  right  to  every  State  to 
claim  so-called  exterritoriality  and  therefore  exemp- 
tion from  local  jurisdiction  chiefly  for  its  head,'  its 
diplomatic  envoys,'  its  men-of-war,^  and  its  armed 
forces  *  abroad.  And  partly  by  custom  and  partly 
by  treaty  obligations.  Eastern  non-Christian  States, 
Japan  now  excepted,  are  restricted  ^  in  their  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  with  regard  to  foreign  resident  sub- 
jects of  Christian  Powers. 

145.  The  Law  of  Nations  does  not  prevent  a 
State  from  exercising  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  abroad,  since  they  remain 
under  its  personal  supremacy.  As  every  State  can 
aUo  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreigners "  within  its 
boondarieB,  such  foreigners  are  often  under  two 
concurrent  jurisdictions.  And,  since  a  State  is  not 
obliged  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  all  matters  over 
ftwi^ners  on  its  territory,  and  since  the  home  State 
11  not  obliged  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  subjects 
abroad,  it  may  happen  that  foreigners  are  actually 
for  Bome  matters  under  no  State's  jurisdiction. 

§  146.  As  the  Open  Sea  is  not  under  the  sway  of 
any  State,  no  State  can  exercise  its  jurisdiction  there. 
But  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  the 
vewela  and  the  things  and  persons  tliereon  remain 
during  the  time  tijey  are  on  the  Open  Sea  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  under  whose  flag  they  sail.' 
It  is  another  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  piracy ' 
on  the  Open  Sea  can  be  punished  by  any  Stale,  whether 
tha  pirate  sails  under  the  flag  of  a  State  at  all  or  not. 
Again,  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  Oi^en  Sea, 
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every  State  has  the  right  to  order  its  men-of-war 
to  ask  any  suspicious  merchantman   they  meet  on 
the  Open  Sea  to  show  the  flag,   to  arrest  foreign 
merchantmen  sailing  under  its  flag  without  an  autho- 
risation for  its  use,  and  to  pursue  into  the  Open  Sea 
and  to  arrest  there  such  foreign  merchantmen  as 
have  committed  a  violation  of  its  law  whilst  in  its 
ports  or  maritime  belt.^    Lastly,  in  time  of  wiskr  belli- 
gerent States  have  the  right  to  order  their  men-of-war 
to  visit,  search,  and  eventually  capture  on  the  Open 
Sea  all  neutral  vessels  for  contraband,  breach  of 
blockade,  and  maritime  services  to  the  enemy. 
Criminal        §  M7-  Many  States  claim  jurisdiction  and  threaten 
tiaaaeer    Punishments  for  certain  acts  committed  by  a  foreigner 
Foraignen  in  foreign  countries.^   States  which  claim  jurisdiction 
Btot^^^  of  this  kind  threaten  punishment  for  certain  acts 
either  against  the  State  itself,  such  as  high  treason, 
forging    bank-notes,   and  the    like,   or    against  its 
citizens,  such  as  murder  or  arson,  libel  and  slander, 
and  the  like.     These  States  cannot,  of  course,  exer- 
cise this  jurisdiction  as  long  as  the  foreigner  con- 
cerned remains  outside  their  territory.      But  if,  after 
the  committal  of  such  act,  he  enters  their  territory 
and   comes   thereby   under  their    territorial  supre- 
macy, they  have  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  punish- 
ment.     The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  States 
have  a  right  to  jurisdiction  over  acts  of  foreigners 
committed  in  foreign   countries,   and  whether   the 
home   State  of  such    a    foreigner  has  a  duty   to 
acquiesce  in  the  latter's  punishment  in  case  he  comes 
into  the  power  of  these  States.    The  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.     For  at  the  time  such 
criminal  acts  are  committed  the  perpetrators  are 

*  See  below,  S$  265-266.  pp.  251-253;  Lawrence,  $   125; 

^  See  HaU,  i  62  ;  Wesilake,  I.    Taylor,  $  191 ;  Philimore,  I.  $  334. 
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DHther  under  the  territorial  nor  under  the  personal 
BapreniAcy  of  the  States  concerned.  And  a  State  can 
only  require  respect  for  its  laws  from  such  foreigners 
as  are  permanently  or  transiently  within  its  territory. 
No  right  for  a  State  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  1 
acta  of  foreigners  committed  in  foreign  countries 
can  be  said  to  have  grown  up  according  to  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  the  right  of  protection  over  citizens 
abroad  held  by  every  State  would  justify  it  in  an 
intervention  in  case  one  of  its  citizens  abroad  should  1 
be  required  to  stand  his  trial  before  the  Courts  of  ) 
another  State  for  criminal  acts  which  he  did  not  j 
commit  during  the  time  he  was  under  the  territorial ' 
supremacy  of  such  State.'  In  the  only  case  which  is 
reported — namely,  in  the  case  of  Cutting — matters 
were  settle<I  according  to  this  view.  In  i886,  one 
A.  K.  Cutting,  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  was 
arrested  in  Mexico  for  an  alleged  libel  against  one 
Emigtlio  Medina,  a  subject  of  Mexico,  which  was 
published  in  the  newspaper  of  El  Paso  in  Texas. 
Mexico  maintained  that  she  had  a  right  to  punish 
Catling  bef^ause  according  to  her  Criminal  Law 
offences  committed  by  foreigners  abroad  against 
Mexican  subjects  are  punishable  in  Mexico.  The 
United  States,  however,  intervened  and  demanded 
Cutting's  release,  wluch  was  finally  granted.^ 

'  Hm  lutiintoDf  Iiit«ro«tioti«l  rioUtinff    iu    pcnkl    law*    wbm 

La*  ba*  flodied  tho  qaeition  nt  tbnw  wrta  enntain  ui  attack  upon 

Hmnl    nwMlBgi    and    in     t&iiy,  its  «ocml  eiiitenco  or  endanger  its 

M  iM  BMMin(  al  Uunich  (n«  An-  cecurit.v  (uid  when  thny  arc  not 

■aafaviTU.  p.  l$6), among  a  body  pn>vid«l  agaitiHl  by  tb«  Criminal 

b(  SftMB  artielM  Donocnung  tlie  iiaw  of  thu  terriiory  when  tbej 

.....  .  ^  ^^  Ciriiniiial  Lawa  of  lake   place."     But    il    moat    M 

tho  follow-  emphaaiaiMl  that    tliia    Kaolntioo 

__  Stalahaaa  haa  valu«  d«  Ug»f«T«nd«  onl;. 

h  acta  eontmittod  hy  '  8«a  Taylor,  {  191. 
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On  State  Besponsibilitt  in  General 

GrotiuB,  II.  0. 21,  S  2~Pafendor(yni.  c.  6,  $  I2— Vatftel,  IL  {(63-78^ 
Hall,  S  65~HaUeok,  I.  pp.  440-444— Wharton,  I.  $  21— Wliealon, 
S  32^Blimt8ohli,  $  74— Hefifter,  $$  101-104— Holtzendorff  in  Holt- 
£endor£f,  II.  pp.  70-74 — Liszt,  $  24 — UUmann,  $  74 — ^Bonfili, 
Nob.  324^332— Piedeliftvre,  I.  pp.  317-322— Pradier-FodM,  L 
Nob.  196-210— Bivier,  I.  pp.  40-44— Oalvo,  m.  $$  1261-1298— 
Fiore,  L  Nob.  659-679— MartenB,  I.  $  118— Clnnet, '^OfiBanMs  et 
aotes  hostiles  commis  par  partionliers  contre  un  ^tat  Stranger" 
(1887).— Triepel,  "  Vdlkerreoht  nnd  LandoBreoht  '*  (1899),  pp.  324- 
381 — ^Anzillotti,  ''Teoria  generale  della  responsabiliti  dello  stato 
nel  diritto  intemazionale  "  (1902) — Boogier,  "  Les  gaerrea  eivileB 
et  le  droit  deB  gens  "  (1903),  pp.  448-474. 

Nature  of  §148.  It  is  often  maintained  that  a  State,  as  a 
Befl^nsi-  Sovereign  person,  can  have  no  legal  responsibility 
*»^*3r*  whatever.  This  is  only  correct  with  reference  to 
certain  acts  of  a  State  towards  its  subjects.  Since 
a  State  can  abolish  parts  of  its  Municipal  Law  and 
can  make  new  Municipal  Law,  it  can  always  avoid 
legal,  although  not  moral,  responsibility  by  a  change 
of  Municipal  Law.  Different  from  this  internal  auto- 
cracy is  the  external  responsibility  of  a  State  to  ful- 
fil its  international  legal  duties.  Besponsibility  for 
such  duties  is,  as  will  be  remembered,^  a  quality  of 
every  State  as  an  International  Person,  without 
which  the  Family  of  Nations  could  not  peaceably 
exist.      Although  there   is  no  International  Court 

*  See  above,  $  118. 
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of  Justice  which  could  establish  such  responsibility 
Eilpd  pronounce  a  fine  or  other  punishment  against 
SStiMe  for  neglect  of  its  intt^niational  duties,  State 
responsibility  concerning  international  duties  is  never- 
theless a  legal  responsibility.  For  a  State  cannot 
abolish  or  create  new  International  Law  in  the  same 
way  as  it  can  abolish  or  create  new  Municipal  Law. 
A  State,  therefore,  cannot  renounce  its  international 
duties  unilaterally '  at  discretion,  but  is  and  remains 
legally  bound  by  them.  And  although  there  is  not 
and  never  will  be  a  central  authority  above  the 
single  States  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties, 
there  is  the  legaUsed  self-help  of  the  single  States 
against  one  another.  For  every  neglect  of  an  intei- 
Dational  legal  duty  constitutes  an  international  delin- 
quency,- and  the  violated  State  can  through  reprisals 
or  even  war  compel  the  delinquent  State  to  comply 
irith  ita  international  duties. 

§  149.  Now  if  we  examine  the  various  international  original 
duties  out  of  which  responsibility  of  a  State  may  rise,  ncariooi 
we  find  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  two  different  ^^m,;. 
kii^  of  State    responsibility   to   be  distinguished,  tiutj. 
They  may  be  luimed  *' original "  in  contradistinction 
to  "  vicarious  "  responsibility.    I  name  as  "  original " 
the  respotuibility  borne  by  a  State  for  its  own — that 
it,  iU  Oovemment's  actions,  and  for  such  actions  of 
the  lower  organs  or  private  individuals  as  are  per- 
fonned  at  the  Qovemmeut's   command  or  with  its 
aathorisation.       But  States   have  to   bear  another 
re^xHuibilitj   besides   that   just    mentioned.      For 
Slates  are,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  a  sense 

'  Bm  AniMi  to  Protocol  I.  of  manU  of  %  UfXj,  or  luixlUy  tlie 

ConlOTpM  of  Loodon.  1871.  where  aliptiUUoni  Ihoreof,   unleM  with 

Um  Signatory    Power*    prDoUUn  Ihe   oodmdI    of   the    oonlraoting 

llii*  "il  k  aa  waiilkl  prlaeltil*  of    Powan  by  luMiii  of  ■ '—•■■- 

Mm  Lmt  of  NMlooslbMiio  Power  unn^aDimi." 

■■■lltaaMttMl(fr«Dlha«B<tii««-  *  Has  bolow,  {  i;i. 
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responsible  for  certain  acts  other  than  their  own- 
namely,  certain  unauthorised  injurious  acts  of 
organs,  of  their  subjects,  and  even  of  such  foreigners 
as  are  for  the  time  living  within  their  territory. 
This  responsibility  of  States  for  acts  other  than 
their  own  I  name  "  vicarious  "  responsibility.  Since 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  between  States  only,  and 
since  States  are  the  sole  exclusive  subjects  of  Inter- 
national Law,  individuals  are  mere  objects  ^  of  Inter- 
national Law,  and  the  latter  is  unable  to  confer 
directly  rights  and  duties  upon  individuals.  And 
for  this  reason  the  Law  of  Nations  must  make  every 
State  in  a  sense  responsible  for  certain  internationally 
injurious  acts  committed  by  its  officials,  subjects,  and 
such  foreigners  as  are  temporarily  resident  on  its 
territory. 

Eifentui  §  ^5^*  ^^  ^®'  however,  obvious  that  original  and 
DiiTerence  vicarfous  State  responsibility  are  essentially  different. 
Origima  Whereas  the  one  is  responsibility  of  a  State  for  a 
^MtfiouB  ^^gl^ct  of  i^  OYm  duty,  the  other  is  not.  A  neglect 
EMpoDBi-  of  international  legal  duties  of  a  State  constitutes  an 
international  delinquency.  The  responsibility  which 
a  State  bears  for  such  delinquency  is  especially  grave, 
and  requires,  apart  from  other  especial  consequences,  a 
formal  expiatory  act,  such  as  an  apology  at  least,  by 
the  delinquent  State  to  repair  the  wrong  done.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  vicarious  responsibility  which  a 
State  bears  requires  chiefly  compulsion  to  make 
those  officials  or  other  individuals  who  have  com- 
mitted internationally  injurious  acts  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  wrong  done,  and  punishment,  if  necessary, 
of  the  wrong-doers.  In  case  a  State  complies  with 
these  requirements,  no  blame  falls  upon  it  on  ac- 
count of  such  injurious  acts.    But  of  course,  in  case 

^  See  below,  $  290. 
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refuses  to  comply  with  these  requirements, 
lits  thereby  an  international  delmquency,  and 
lerto  vicarious  responsibility  turns  ipso  facto 
Into  original  responsibility. 


n 

State  Respokbibility  fob  Intebnatiosal 
Dklinquesciks 

Sm  the  HtcrMnre  quoted  ftbove  at  the  commeaeement  of  {  1 48. 

§  J51.  International  delinquency  is  every  injury  to  Cone»»- 
another  State  committed  by  the  head  and  the  Govern-  iXr- 
ment  of  a  State  through  neglect  of  an  international  p''['j^"'' 
legal    duty.      Equivalent  to    acts  of  the    head   and  qwuiciM. 
Government  are  acts  of  officials  or  other  individuals 
oommanded  or  authorised  by  the  head  or  Govern- 
ment. 

An  international  delinquency  is  not  a  crime, 
because  the  delinquent  State,  as  a  Sovereign,  cannot 
be  punished,  although  compulsion  may  be  exercised 
to  procure  a  reparation  of  the  wrong  done. 

International  delinquencies  in  the  techni(;al  sense 
of  the  term  must  not  be  confounded  either  with  so- 
caUied  "Crimes  against  the  Law  of  Nations  "  or  with 
■o-caUed  "  International  Crimes."  "  Crimes  against 
the  Law  of  Nations  "  in  the  wording  of  many  Criminal 
Codes  of  the  single  States  are  such  acts  of  individuals 
■gainst  foreign  States  as  arc  rendered  criuiinal  by 
these  Codes.  Of  these  acts,  the  gravest  are  those  for 
which  the  State  on  whose  territory  tliey  are  com- 
mitted bears  a  Wcarious  responsibility  according  to 
the  Law  of  Nations.  "  International  Crimes,"  on  the 
other  hand,  refer  to  crimes  like  piracy  on  the  high 
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seas  or  slave  trade,  which  either  every  State  caa 
punish  on  seizure  of  the  criminals,  of  whatever 
nationality  they  may  be,  or  which  every  State  has  by 
the  Law  of  Nations  a  duty  to  prevent. 

An  international  delinquency  must,  further,  not  be 
confounded  with  discourteous  and  unfriendly  acts. 
Although  such  acts  may  be  met  by  retorsion,  they 
are  not  illegal  and  therefore  not  delinquent  acts. 
Snbjeots  §  1 52.  An  international  delinquency  may  be  com- 
mktio^  mitted  by  every  member  of  the  FamUy  of  Nations, 
DeUn-  be  such  member  a  full-Sovereign,  half-Sovereign,  or 
part-Sovereign  State.  Yet,  half-  and  part-Sovereign 
States  can  commit  international  delinquencies  in  so 
far  only  as  they  have  a  footing  within  the  Family  of 
Nations,  and  therefore  international  duties  of  their 
own.  And  even  then  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
decide  whether  the  delinquent  has  to  account  for 
its  neglect  of  an  international  duty  directly  to  the 
wronged  State,  or  whether  it  is  the  full-Sovereign 
State  (suzerain,  federal,  or  protectorate-exercising 
State)  to  which  the  delinquent  State  is  attached  that 
must  bear  a  vicarious  responsibility  for  the  delin- 
quency. On  the  other  hand,  so-called  Colonial  States 
without  any  footing  whatever  within  the  Family 
of  Nations  and,  further,  the  member-States  of  the 
American  Federal  States,  which  likewise  lack  any 
footing  whatever  within  the  Family  of  Nations  be- 
cause all  their  possible  international  relations  are 
absorbed  by  the  respective  Federal  States,  cannot 
commit  an  international  delinquency.  Thus  an  in- 
jurious act  against  France  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  by  the 
Government  of  the  State  of  California  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  would  not  be  an  international  de- 
linquency in   the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  but 
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merely  an  internationally  injurious  act  for  which  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States  of  America  must  bear  a 
vicarious  responsibility. 

§  153.  Since  States  are  juristic  persons,  the  ques-  Stote 
tion  arises.  Whose  internationally  injurious  acts  are  »bieio 
to   be   considered   State   acts  and   therefore    inter-  J^J^^" 
national  delinquencies?    It  is  obvious  thai  acts  of  ^'!'"'"' 
this  kind  are,  6r8t,  all  such  acts  as  are  performed  by  < 
the  heads  of  States  or  by  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment acting  in   that  capacity,  so   that  their  acts 
appear  as  State  acts.   Acta  of  such  kind  are,  secondly, 
aU  acta  of  officials  or  other  individuals  which    are 
either  commanded  or   authorised  by  Governments. 
On  the  other  hand,  unauthorised  acts  of  corporations, 
such  as  Municipalities,  or  of  officials,  such  as  magis- 
trates or  even  ambassadors,  or  of  private  individuals, 
never  constitute  an  international  delinquency.     And, 
further,  all  acts  committed  by  heads  of  States  and 
members  of  Government  outside  their  official  capacity, 
limply  as  individuals  who  act  for  themselves  and  not 
for   the  State,    are    not   international   delinquencies 
either.'     The  States  concerned  must  certainly  bear  a 
vicarious  responsibility  for  all  such  acts,  but  for  that 
very   reason  these   acts  comprise  not  international 
delinquencies. 

§  154.  An  act  of  a  State  injurious  to  another  State  No  iniw. 
is  nevertheless  not  an  international  delinquency  if  Delta- 
committed  neither  wilfully  and  maliciously  nor  with  ^^^^ 
culpable  negligence.     Therefore,  an  act  of  a  Slate  Mkiieaor 
committed  by  right  or  prompted  by  self-preservation  N*gii- ' 
in  necessary  self-defence  does  not  contain  an   inter-  *""*' 
nationsd    delinquency,    however    injurious    it    may 
tetiully  be  to  another  State.     And  the  same  is  valid 
in  regard  to  acts  of  officials  or  other  individuals 

■  S«*  below,  H  I57->5S. 
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committed  by  command  or  with  the  authorisation  of  a 
Government, 
objeetsof  §  155*  International  delinquencies  may  be  com- 
national  Hiitted  against  so  many  different  objects  that  it  is 
^^^  impossible  to  enumerate  them.  It  suffices  to  give 
some  striking  examples.  Thus  a  State  may  be  in- 
jured— in  regard  to  its  independence  through  an 
unjustified  intervention ;  in  regard  to  its  territorial 
supremacy  through  a  violation  of  its  frontier;  in 
regard  to  its  dignity  through  disrespectful  treatment 
of  its  head  or  its  diplomatic  envoys  ;  in  regard  to  its 
personal  supremacy  through  forcible  naturalisation 
of  its  citizens  abroad ;  in  regard  to  its  treaty  rights 
through  an  act  violating  a  treaty.  A  State  may  also 
suffer  various  injuries  in  time  of  war  by  illegitimate 
acts  of  warfare,  or  by  a  violation  of  neutraUty  on 
the  part  of  a  neutral  State  in  favour  of  the  other 
belligerent.  And  a  neutral  may  in  time  of  war 
be  injured  in  various  ways  through  a  belligerent 
violating  neutrality  by  acts  of  warfare  within  the 
neutral  State's  territory ;  for  instance,  through  a 
belligerent  man-of-war  attacking  an  enemy  vessel  in 
a  neutral  port  or  in  neutral  territorial  waters,  or 
through  a  belligerent  violating  neutrality  by  acts  of 
warfare  committed  on  the  Open  Sea  against  neutral 
vessels. 
Legal  con-  §  156.  The  nature  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  law 
onSSw^'  between,  not  above.  Sovereign  States  excludes  the 
^J^^  possibility  of  punishing  a  State  for  an  international 
qnenoies.  delinquency  and  of  considering  the  latter  in  the  light 
of  a  crime.  The  only  legal  consequences  of  an  inter- 
national delinquency  that  are  possible  under  existing 
circumstances  are  such  as  create  a  reparation  of  the 
moral  and  material  wrong  done.  The  merits  and  the 
conditions   of  the   special   cases    are,  however,   so 
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different  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Law  of  Nations 
to  prescribe  once  for  all  what  legal  consequences  an 
international  delinquency  should  have.  The  only  rule 
which  is  unanimously  recognised  by  theory  and 
practice  is  that  out  of  an  international  delinquency 
arises  a  right  for  the  wronged  State  to  request  from 
the  delinquent  State  the  performance  of  such  expiatory 
I  acts  as  are  necessary  for  a  reparation  of  the  wrong 
k^taM.  What  kind  of  acts  these  are,  depends  upon  the 
^^^^■al  case  and  the  discretion  of  the  wronged  State. 
^^HKut  a  formal  apology  on  the  part  of  the  delin- 
P  qnent  State  will  be  necessarj',  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  a  pecuniary  reparation  for  a  material 
damage.  The  apology  may  have  to  take  the  form 
of  aome  ceremonial  act,  such  as  a  salute  to  the  flag  or 
to  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  wronged  State,  the  mission 
of  a  special  embassy  bearing  apologies,  and  the  like. 
A  great  difference  would  naturally  be  made  between 
acta  of  reparation  for  international  delinquencies 
deliberately  and  maliciously  committed,  on  the  one 
haod,  and  on  the  other,  for  such  as  arise  merely  from 
culpable  negligence. 

When  the  deUnquent  State  refuses  reparation  of  the 
wrong  done,  the  wronged  State  can  exercise  such 
means  as  are  necessary  to  enforce  an  adequate  repara- 
tion. In  case  of  international  delinquencies  com- 
miUed  in  time  of  peace,  such  means  are  reprisals ' 
(inclilditig  embargo  and  pacific  blockade)  and  war  as 
the  esse  may  require.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of 
international  deUnquencies  committed  in  time  of  war 
through  illegitimate  acta  of  warfare  on  the  part  of 
a  belligerent,  such  means  are  reprisals  and  the  taking 
of  bostagei.' 

'  8m  Ufew,  vol.  n.  I  34-        '  Sm  b«low,  vol.  II.  M  148  wd  >S9- 
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State  Eesponsibility  fob  Acts  of  State  Organs 

See  the  literature  quoted  above  at  the  eommenoement  of  S  148. 

BespoDsi-       §  157-  States  must  bear  vicarious  responsibility  for 

vMieswith  ^  internationally  injurious   acts  of  their  organs. 

^^'^"s      As,  however,  these  organs  are  of  different  kinds  and 

oemed.       of  different  position,  the  actual  responsibility  of  a 

State  for  acts  of  its  organs  varies  with  the  organs 

concerned.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish 

between  internationally  injurious  acts  of  heads  of 

States,  members  of  Government,  diplomatic  envoys, 

parliaments,    judicial    functionaries,    administrative 

officials,  and  military  and  naval  forces. 

Inter.  §  ^5^-  Such  international    injurious  acts  as  are 

nationaUy  committed  bv  heads  of  States  in  the  exercise  of  their 

injanoaB  *' 

Acts  of  official  functions  are  here  not  our  concern,  because 
states!.^  they  constitute  international  delinquencies  which 
have  been  discussed  above  (§§  1 51-156).  But  a 
monarch  can,  just  as  any  other  individual,  in  his 
private  life  commit  many  internationally  injurious 
acts,  and  the  question  is,  whether  and  in  what 
degree  a  State  must  bear  responsibility  for  such  acts 
of  its  head.  The  position  of  a  head  of  a  State,  who 
is  within  and  without  his  State  neither  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Justice  nor  under  any  kind 
of  disciplinary  control,  makes  it  a  necessity  for  the 
Law  of  Nations  to  claim  a  certain  vicarious  responsi- 
bility from  States  for  internationally  injurious  acts 
committed  by  their  heads  in  private  life.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  a  monarch  during  his  stay  abroad 
commits  an  act  injurious  to  the  property  of  a 
foreign  subject  and  refuses  adequate  reparation,  his 
State  may  be  requested  to  pay  damages  on  his 
behalf. 
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19.  Ab  regards  internationally  injurious  acts  of  1 
of  a  Glovenmient,  a   distinction  must   be  " 

between  such  acts  as  are  committed  by  the  ? 

(lenders  in  their  official  capacity  and  other  acts.  0 
Acta  of  the  first  kind  constitute  international  de- 
linquencies, as  stated  above  (§  153).  But  members  of 
a  Government  can  in  their  private  life  perform  a« 
many  internationally  injurious  acts  as  private  in- 
dividuals, and  we  must  ascertain  therefore  what 
kind  of  responsibility  their  State  must  bear  for  such 
acts.  Now,  as  members  of  a  Government  have  not 
the  exceptional  position  of  heads  of  States  and  are 
therefore,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
Courta  of  Justice,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  State 
should  bear  for  internationally  injurious  acts  com- 
mitted by  them  in  their  private  life  a  vicarious 
responsibility  different  from  that  which  it  has  to  bear 
fur  acts  of  private  persons. 

§  160.  The   position   of  diplomatic   envoys   who,  , 
as   representatives  of  their  home  State,  enjoy  the  ! 
privileges    of    exterritoriality,    gives,    on    the    one  1 
handf  a  very  great   importance  to  internationally  i 
iiqnrioas  acts  committed  by  them  on  the  territory  of  ' 
the  receiving  State,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes 
the  jurifldicUon  of  the  receiving  State  over  such  acts. 
The  Law  of  Nations  makes  therefore  the  home  State 
in    a   sense   responsible    for   all    acts    of    an    envoy 
iojiuious   to    the  State    or    its  subjects   in   whose 
territory  he  resides.     But  it  depends  upon  t)ie  merits 
of  the   special   ease  what   measures  beyond  simple 
recall  must  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  wronged  State. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  crime  committed  by  the  envoy 
on   the   territory  of   the   receiving   State  must  be 
ponished  by  his  home  State,  and  according  to  special 
circumstances  and  conditions   the   home  State  i 
be  obliged  to  disown  an  act  of  its  envoy,  to  apolo( 
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or  express  its  regret  for  his  behaviour,  or  to  pay 
damages.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
such  injurious  acts  as  an  envoy  performs  at  the  com- 
mand or  with  the  authorisation  of  the  home  State, 
constitute  international  delinquencies  for  which  the 
home  State  bears  original  responsibility  and  for  which 
the  envoy  cannot  personally  be  blamed. 
Inter.  §  i6i.  As    regards    internationally  injurious    at- 

Sja^S^  titudes  of  parliaments,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
Attitudes  most  important  as  may  be  the  part  parliaments  play 
ments.  in  the  political  life  of  a  nation,  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  organs  which  represent  the  States  in  their 
international  relations  with  other  States.  Therefore, 
however  injurious  to  a  foreign  State  an  attitude  of  a 
parliament  may  be,  it  can  never  constitute  an  inter- 
national delinquency.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
States  must  bear  vicarious  responsibility  for  such 
attitudes  of  their  parliaments,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But,  although  the  position  of  a  Government  is  difficult 
in  such  cases,  especially  in  States  that  have  a  repre- 
sentative Gbvemment,  this  does  not  concern  the 
wronged  State,  which  has  a  right  to  demand  satis- 
faction and  reparation  for  the  wrong  done. 
Inter-  162.  Internationally  injurious  acts  committed  by 

nationally    •     -t*   »   1  o        .•  •        •       -v    •  •      ^      i»i»  • 

injurious  judicial  functionaries  in  their  pnvate  ufe  are  m  no 
Judioiai  ^^7  different  from  such  acts  committed  by  other 
Function-  individuals.  But  these  functionaries  may  in  their 
official  capacity  commit  such  acts,  and  the  question 
is  how  far  a  State's  vicarious  responsibility  for  acts 
of  its  judicial  functionaries  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
tended in  face  of  the  fact  that  in  modem  civil- 
ised States  these  functionaries  are  to  a  great  extent 
independent  of  their  Government.^     Undoubtedly, 

^  Wharton,  II.  {{  230,  comprises  abundant  and  instroetive  material 
on  this  question. 
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of  such  denial  or  undue  delay  of  justice 
Courts  as  is  internationally  injurious,  a  State 
find  means  to  exercise  compulsion  against  such 
Otmrta.  And  the  same  is  valid  with  regard  to  an 
obrioas  and  malicious  act  of  misapplication  of  the 
law  by  the  Courts  which  is  injurious  to  another 
Siat«.  But  if  a  Court  observes  its  own  proper  forms 
ofjiuiice  and  nevertheless  pronounces  a  materially 
unjust  judgment,  matters  become  so  complicated 
that  there  is  hardly  a  peaceable  way  in  which  the 
injured  State  can  successfultr  obtain  reparation  for 
the  wrong  done,  and  eventually  war  may  break  out 
between  the  respective  States. 

$  1 63.  Intemadonally  injurious  acts  committed  in 
the  exercise  of  their  official  functions  by  adzninit- 
tnuive  officials  and  mitiury  and  naval  force*  of  a 
State  without  that  State's  command  or  antborisatioD, 
are  not  international  delinqoencie*  became  they  are 
tioc  State  acts.  But  a  State  bean  a  wide,  nnli- 
mitcd,  and  unrestricted  vicariotu  respfmsibiUty  for 
«acb  acts  because  its  administrative  officials  and 
tnilitary  and  naval  forces  are  under  its  difcipUnaiy 
contn^  and  Ijecause  all  acts  of  such  officials  and 
ftroM  in  the  exercise  of  their  official  (uncUona  are 
jirnu  /orw  acts  of  the  respective  State.  Therefore, 
a  State  has,  fint  of  all,  to  disown  and  dis^fptore  at 
much  acts  by  expressing  its  r^^  or  even  apdogHriiig 
to  the  Qoremment  of  the  injured  State;  aeooodfy, 
daimgea  most  be  paid  where  required ;  and,  lastly,  the 
vOmden  mnst  be  punished  according  to  the  merits  of 
tke  special  case. 

Am  regards  the  question  what  kii^  of  acu  of 
administratix'e  officials  anil  military  and  naval  forces 
are  of  an  internationally  injurious  chancier,  ti»  nUe 
may  safely  be  laid  down  that  ndi  acta  of  Ums» 

VOL.  I.  r 
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subjects  are  internationally  injurious  as  would  con- 
stitute international  delinquencies  when  committed 
by  the  State  itself  or  with  its  authorisation.  A  very 
instructive  case  may  be  quoted  as  an  illustrative 
example.  On  September  26,  1887,  a  German  soldier 
on  sentry  duty  at  the  frontier  near  Vexaincourt 
shot  from  the  German  side  and  killed  an  individual 
who  was  on  French  territory.  As  this  act  of  the 
sentry  violated  French  territorial  supremacy,  Ger- 
many  disowned  and  apologised  for  it  and  paid  a 
sum  of  50,000  francs  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
as  damages.  The  sentry,  however,  escaped  punish- 
ment because  he  proved  that  he  had  acted  in 
obedience  to  orders  which  he  had  misunderstood.^ 

But  it  must  be  specially  emphasised  that  a  State 
never  bears  any  responsibiUty  for  losses  sustamed  by 
foreign  subjects  through  legitimate  acts  of  adminis- 
trative officials  and  military  and  naval  forces.  Indi- 
viduals who  enter  foreign  territory  submit  themselves 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  their  home  State  has  no 
right  to  request  that  they  should  be  otherwise  treated 
than  as  the  law  of  the  land  authorises  a  State  to 
treat  its  own  subjects.  Therefore,  since  the  Law  of 
Nations  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  expelling 
foreigners,  the  home  State  of  an  expelled  foreigner 
cannot  request  the  expelling  State  to  pay  damages 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  expelled  through  his 
having  to  leave  the  country.  Therefore,  further,  a 
State  need  not  make  any  reparation  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  a  foreigner  through  legitimate  measures 
taken  by  administrative  officials  and  military  forces 
in  time  of  war,  insurrection,^  riot,  or  public  calamity 

^  A  recent  example  oocnrred  in  fired  upon  the  Hull  FiBhing  Fleet 

1904,  when  the    Bnssian  Baltic  off  the  Dogger  Bank.    (Seehelow, 

Fleet,  on  its  way  to  the  Far  East  vol.  11.  §  5.) 

during  the  Bnsso- Japanese  war,  *  See  below,  §  167. 
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aa  a  fire,  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  dangerous 
disease,  and  the  like. 


IV 
State  Responsibii-ity  fob  Actts  of  Private  Peesons 

8m  the  ItMntnre  qnoted  nbove  At  ihs  oommeo cement  of  (  148. 

§  164.  As  regards  State  responsibility  for  acts  of 
private  persons,  it  is  first  of  all  necessarj'  not  to 
confound  the  original  with  the  vicarious  responsi- 
bility of  States  for  internationally  injurious  acts  of 
private  persons.  International  Law  imposes  the  duty 
upon  every  State  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  its  own 
Bobject^,  and  such  foreign  subjects  as  live  within  its 
territory,  from  committing  injurious  acts  against 
other  States.  A  State  which  either  intentionally  and 
maliciously  or  through  culpable  negligence  does  not 
comply  with  this  duty  commits  an  international 
delinquency  for  which  it  has  to  bear  original  re- 
Bponsibility.  But  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
State  to  prevent  all  injurious  acts  which  a  private 
persoti  might  commit  against  a  foreign  State.  It  is 
for  that  n--a««n  that  a  State  must,  according  to  Inter- 
national I*aw,  bear  vicarious  responsibility  for  such 
injurious  acta  of  private  individuals  as  are  incapable 
of  prevention. 

^  165.  Now,  whereas  the  vicarioua  responsibility 
of  Stales  for  official  acts  of  administrative  ofTiciaU 
and  military  and  naval  forces  is  unlimited  and  unre- 
stricted, their  vicariou»  responsibility  for  acta  of 
private  persons  is  only  relative.  For  their  sole  duty 
it  to  procure  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  the 
wronged  State  as  far  as  possible  by  punishing  the 
oSeoden    and    compelling    them   to   pay    damages 
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where  required.    Beyond  this  limit  a  State  is  not 
responsible  for  acts  of  private  persons;  there  is  in 
especial  no  duty  of  a  State  itself  to  pay  damages  for 
such  acts  if  the  offenders  are  not  able  to  do  it. 
Municipal       §  i66.   It  is  a  conscquence  of  the  vicarious  re- 
Offences     spousibility  of  States  for  acts  of  private  persons  that 
i?rtSm     ^y  ^^^  Criminal  Law  of  every  civilised  State  punish- 
statee.       ment  is  severe  for  certain  offences  of  private  persons 
against  foreign  States,  such  as  violation  of  ambassa- 
dors' privileges,  libel  on  heads  of  foreign  States  and 
on  foreign  envoys,  and  other  injurious  acts.^    In 
every  case  that  arises  the  offender  must  be  prose- 
cuted and  the  law  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  Justice 
And  it  is  further  a  consequence  of  the  vicarious 
responsibility  of  States  for  acts  of  private  persons 
that    criminal  offences  of  private  persons   against 
foreign  subjects — such  offences  are  indirectly  offences 
against  the  respective    foreign  States  because  the 
latter  exercise  protection  over  their  subjects  abroad 
— ^must  be  punished  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land,  and  that  the  Civil  Courts  of  Justice  of  the 
land  must  be  accessible  for  claims  of  foreign  subjects 
against  individuals  living  under  the  territorial  su- 
premacy of  such  land. 
Besponsi-       §  1 67.   The  vicarious  responsibility  of  States  for 
^^ol^^    acts  of  insurgents  and  rioters  is  the  same  as  for  acts 
Insurgents  of  Other  private  individuals.     As  soon  as  peace  and 
Rioters.      Order  are  re-established,  such  insurgents  and  rioters 
as  have  committed  criminal  injuries  against  foreign 
States  must  be  punished  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.    The  point  need  not  be  mentioned  at  all  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that,  in  several  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion and  riots,  claims  have  been  made  by  foreign 

^  As  regards  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  conoeminf?  raoh  aettt 
see  Stephen's  Digest,  article's  96-103. 
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^»«e8  against  the  local  State  for  damages  for  losses 
sustained  by  their  subjects  through  acts  of  the  insur- 
gents or  rioters  respectively,  and  that  some  writers '  | 
assert  that  such  claims  are  justified  by  the  Law  of 
Nations.  The  majority  of  writers  maintain,  correctly,  , 
I  thinlc,  that  the  responsibility  of  States  does  not  ' 
involve  the  duty  to  repair  the  losses  which  foreign  j 
subjects  have  sustained  through  acts  of  insurgents 
and  rioters.  Individuals  who  enter  foreign  territory 
must  take  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  insurrections 
or  riota  just  as  the  risk  of  the  outbreak  of  other  \ 
calamities.  When  they  sustain  a  loss  from  acts  of 
insurgenu  or  rioters,  they  may,  if  they  can,  trace 
their  losses  to  the  acts  of  certain  individuals,  and 
claim  damages  from  the  latter  before  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  The  responsibility  of  a  State  for  acts  of 
private  persons  injurious  to  foreign  subjects  reaches 
only  ao  far  tliat  its  Courts  must  be  accesj^ible  to  the 
latter  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  damages  from  the 
offenders,  and  must  punish  such  of  those  acts  as 
are  criminal.  And  in  States  which,  as  France  for 
instance,  have  such  Municipal  Laws  as  make  the 
town  or  the  county  where  an  insurrection  or  riot  has 
taken  place  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  loss  sus- 
tained by  individuals  during  those  events,  foreign 
nibiects  must  be  allowed  to  claim  damages  from  the 
local  authorities  for  losses  of  such  kind.  But  the 
State  itself  never  has  by  International  Law  a  daty  to 
pay  auch  damages. 

The  practice  of  the  States  agrees  with  this  rule 
laid  down  by  the  majority  of  writers.     Although  in  i 
tome  cases  several   States  have   paid   damages  for  ] 

I  of  such  kind,  they  have  done  it,  not  through 
eampulnon  of  law,   but   for   political  reasons.     In 

'  Sm,  furumUiio*,  RivJiT,  II.  p.  4 J. 
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most  cases  in  which  the  damages  have  been  claimed 
for  such  losses,  the  respective  States  have  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request.^  As  such  claims  have 
during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy 
frequently  been  tendered  against  American  States 
which  have  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  insur- 
rections, several  of  these  States  have  in  commercial 
/  and  similar  treaties  which  they  concluded  with  other 
/  States  expressly  stipulated  ^  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  losses  sustained  by  foreign  subjects  on  their 
territory  through  acts  of  insurgents  and  rioters.' 

^  See  the  oases  in  Galvo,  III.  and  p.  507  (Italy  and  Paragoaj). 

H  1283-1290.  '  The  Institute  of  International 

*  See  Martens,  K.B.G.  IX.  p.  Law   at    its    meeting   at    Nea- 

474  (Gennany  and  Mexico) ;  XV.  ohatel  in  1900  adopted  five  rules 

p.  840  (France  and  Mexico) ;  XIX.  regarding    the   responaibility  of 

p.  831  (Germany  and  Colombia) ;  States  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

XXII.  p.  508  (Italy  and  Colombia),  See  Annuaire,  Xvill.  p.  254. 
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STATE  TERBITOBY 


On  State  Territory  in  General 

Vittal,  n.  H  79-83— HkIL,  i  30— Woatloke,  I.  pp.  84-88— Lawrence, 
H90-9'— PliilIimore.I.H  150-154— TwwB,  I.  j;  [40-144— Hblleok. 
Lpp.  r50-i56— Tsylor,  i  3 1 7— Wheaton,  H  l6i-t63— Blunatchlj, 
{  377~H&rtiiiMm,  {  58— HoUzBndorfT  in  HoUz«Ddorff,  II.  pp.  zij- 
233— G»rei«,  J  18— Liizt.  {  9— UUmmn.  i  75— Heffler,  H  65-68— 
Boafil*.  No.  4S3— De»pftgnet,  Nob.  385-386— Pradler-Fod^r^,  II. 
Vo.  613— Nyi.  I.  pp.  401-411— Rt\-ier,  1.  pp.  135-142- C»lvo,  I. 
H160-261— Fiore,  I.  No«.  s«- 5 30— Marten*.  I.  (  88— Del  Bon, 
■•  Prapmi*  lemtoriale  degU  SUtl "  (1867)— Fricker,  "  Vom  SuaU- 
VlU«t-'(i867. 

§  168.  State  territory  is  that  definit*  portion  of  the  concep- 
foHace  of  the  globe  which  is  subjected  to  the  aove-  bmJ' 
rdgaty  of  the  State.  A  State  without  a  territory  is  Teniw 
not  poMible,  although  the  necessary  territory  may  be 
very  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Free  Town  of  Ham- 
burg, the  Principahty  of  Monaco,  the  Republic  of  San 
Harino,  or  the  Principality  of  Lichtenstein.  A  wan- 
dering tribe,  although  it  has  a  Oovemment  and  is 
otherwise  organised,  is  not  a  State  before  it  has  settled 
down  on  a  t«n'itor7  of  its  own. 

State  territory  Is  also  named  territorial  property 
of  a  State.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
territorial  property  is  a  term  of  Public  Law  and 
moci  not  be  confounded  with  private  property.  The 
territory    of  a    State    is    not    the    property   of  the 
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monarch,  or  of  the  Government,  or  even  of  the 
people  of  a  State ;  it  is  the  country  which  is  subjected 
to  the  territorial  supremacy  or  the  imperium  of  a 
State.  This  distinction  has,  however,  in  former 
centuries  not  been  sharply  drawn.  In  spite  of  the 
dictum  of  Seneca,  "Onmia  rex  imperio  possidet, 
singuli  dominio,"  the  imperium  of  the  monarch  and 
the  State  over  the  State  territory  has  very  often 
been  identified  with  private  property  of  the  monarch 
or  the  State.  But  with  the  disappearance  of  abso- 
lutism this  identification  has  likewise  disappeared. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  nowadays,  according  to  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  most  coimtries,  neither  the 
monarch  nor  the  Government  is  able  to  dispose  of 
parts  of  the  State  territory  at  will  and  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.^ 

It  must,  further,  be  emphasised  that  the  territory 
of  a  State  is  totally  independent  of  the  racial  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  territory  is  the 
public  property  of  the  State,  and  not  of  a  nation  in 
the  sense  of  a  race.  The  State  conununity  may 
consist  of  different  nations,  as  for  instance  the  British 
or  the  Swiss  or  the  Austrians. 
Different  §  1 69.  The  territory  of  a  State  may  consist  of  one 
Te^tory.  pi^cc  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  only,  such  as  that 
of  Switzerland.  Such  kind  of  territory  is  named 
"  integrate  territory  "  {territorium  clausum).  But  the 
territory  of  a  State  may  also  be  dismembered  and 
consist  of  several  pieces,  such  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
All  States  with  colonies  have  a  "  dismembered  ter- 
ritory." 

If  a  territory  or  a  piece  of  it  is  absolutely  sur- 

^  In  English  Constitational  Law  made  conditional  on  the  approval 

this   point   is  not    settled.    The  of  Parliament.    (See  Anson,  The 

cession  of  the  Island  of  Heligoland  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constita- 

to  Germany  in  1890  was,  however,  tion,  n.  p.  299.} 
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rounded   by   the  territory  of  another  State,   it   is  I 

named  an  "  enclosure."     Thus  the  RepubHc  of  San  I 

Marino  is  an  enclosure  of  Italy,  and  Birkenfeld,  a  piece  I 

of  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  I 

situated  on  the  river  Rhine,  is  an  enclosure  of  Prussia.  I 

Another  distinction   is   that  between   motherland  J 

and   colonies.       Colonies    rank    as    territory   of  the  H 

motherland,  although  they  may  enjoy  complete  self-  V 

government  and  therefore  be  called  Colonial  States.  1 

Thus,  if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Law  of  I 

Nations,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Common-  I 

wealth  of  Australia  are  British  territory.  I 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  Suzerain  and  I 

the  Vassal  State,  it  is  certain  that  the  vassal  is  not,  in  fl 

the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  H 

the  suzerain.     Bulgaria  and  Egypt  are  not  Turkish  H 

territory,  although  under  Turkish  suzerainty.     But  no  ■ 

funeral  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  everything  depends  H 

on  the  merits  of  the  special  case,  and  as  ttie  vassal,  H 

even   if  it  has  some  footing  of  its  own  within  the  H 

Family  of  Nations,  is  internationally  for  the  most  part  H 
,    cmmdered  a  mere  portion  of  the  Suzerain  State.' 

$  1 70.  The  importance  of  State   territory  lies  in  tarm- 
^  iheftwct  that  it  is  the  space  within  which  the  State  ^""^ 
^^■jiies  its  supreme  authority.     State    territory  is  Tmiwj. 
^^^■fect  of  the  Law  of  Nations  because  the  latter 
PHHpiises  the   supreme  authority  of    every  State 

P  vitliiti  its  territory.     Whatever  person  or  thing  is  in  J 

or  ent«rs  into  that  territory,  is  ipso  facto  subjected  I 

to  the  supreme   authority   of  the  respective  State  I 

1  according  to  the  old  rules,  Quidquid  est  in  territorio,  I 

ert  etiam  de  territorio  and   Qui  in  territorio  meo  est,  H 

ttittm  tnem  subditua  est.    No  foreign  authority  has  any  fl 

I  power  within  the  boundaries  of  the  home  territory,  H 

^^^H                                    '  SMkbove,  {91.  ^M 
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although  foreign  Sovereigns  and  diplomatic  envoys 
enjoy  the  so-called  privilege  of  exterritoriality,  and 
although  the  Law  of  Nations  does,  and  international 
treaties  may,  restrict  ^  the  home  authority  in  many 
points  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty. 
One  Tarri.  §171-  ^^^  supreme  authority  which  a  State  exer- 
smb?^^  ^^®  ^^^^  '^^  territory  makes  it  apparent  that  cm  one 
and  the  same  territory  can  exist  one  full-Sovereign 
State  only.  Two  or  more  full-Sovereign  States  on 
one  and  the  same  territory  are  an  impossibility.  The 
following  four  cases,  of  which  the  Law  of  Nations  is 
cognisant,  are  apparent,  but  not  real,  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

(i)  There  is,  first,  the  case  of  the  so-called  con- 
dominium. It  happens  sometimes  that  a  piece  of 
territory  consisting  of  land  or  water  is  under  the 
joint  tenancy  of  two  or  more  States,  these  several 
States  exercising  sovereignty  conjointly  over  such 
piece  and  the  individuals  living  thereon.  Thus 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Lauenburg  from  1864  till  1866 
were  under  the  condominium  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Thus,  further,  Moresnet  (Kelmis),  on  the  frontier  of 
Belgium  and  Prussia,  is  under  the  condominium  of 
these  two  States  ^  because  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
an  agreement  regarding  the  interpretation  of  a 
boundary  treaty  of  181 5  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Prussia.  And  since  1898  the  Soudan  is  under 
the  condominium  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt.  It  is 
easy  to  show  that  in  such  cases  there  are  not  two 
States  on  one  and  the  same  territory,  but  pieces  of 
territor}%  the  destiny  of  which  is  not  yet  decided, 
and  which  are  meanwhile  kept  separate  from  the 
territories  of  the  interested  States  under  a  separate 

^  See  aboTe,  {{  126-128.  itreitige    Gebiet  von    Momneti 

"*  See    Schz^er,    Dm    gzeni-    (1902). 
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administration.  Until  a  final  settlement  the  interested 
States  do  not  exercise  each  an  individual  sovereignty 
over  these  pieces,  but  they  agree  upon  a  joint 
administration  under  their  conjoint  sovereignty. 

(a)  The  second  case  is  that  of  the  administration 
of  a  piece  of  territory  by  a  foreign  Power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner-State.  Thus,  since  1878  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have 
been  under  the  administration  of  Austria-Hungary,  as 
likewise  since  1878  the  Turkish  island  of  Cyprus  has 
been  under  British  administration.  In  these  cases  prac- 
tically a  cession  of  pieces  of  territory  has  taken  place, 
although  in  theory  the  respective  pieces  still  belong 
to  the  former  owner-Slate.  Anyhow,  it  is  certain 
that  only  one  sovereignty  is  exercised  over  these 
pieces — namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  which 
exercises  administration. 

(3)  The  third  case  is  that  of  a  piece  of  territory 
leased  or  pledged  by  the  owner-State  to  a  foreign 
Power.  Thus,  China  in  1898  leased'  the  district 
oi  Kiauchav  to  Germany,  "Wei-Hai-Wei  and  the  land 
opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Port  Arthur  to  Bussia.  Thus,  further,  in  1803 
Sweden  pledged  the  town  of  Wismar  -  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Mecklenlmrg-Schwerin,  and  the  RepubUc 
of  6«noa  in  1768  pledged  the  island  of  Corsica  to 
Prance.  All  these  cases  contain  practically,  although 
not  theoretically,  cession  of  pieces  of  territory,  and 
the  same  statements  are  valid  regarding  them  as 
regarding  the  forementioncd  cases  of  foreign  admiuis- 
tnuon. 

■  Sm  balow,  f  3t6.  WUmw    on    rapkymcni  of  tb» 

■  TUa  tnuuMtiaa  look  pUca  monsy,  with  3  par  c<-m.  intoTMt 
fat  IhcMfB  of  i,i58,ocx>  lh«1or,on  p<T  Munun.  Hwodrii  in  1903 
MOiCtian  Hul  Swedm,  kfter  tfao  farmKUjrwvvnd  ber  risht  lorelftlw 
lifM  al  100  yMn.  ■hould  be  th*  town. 
mMhd  to  Uk«  Wh  th«  lown  of 
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(4)  The  fourth  case  is  that  of  the  territory  of  a 
Federal  State.  As  a  Federal  State  is  considered  ^  a 
State  of  its  own  side  by  side  with  its  single  member- 
States,  the  fact  is  apparent  that  the  different  terri- 
tories of  the  single  member-States  are  at  the  same 
time  collectively  the  territory  of  the  Federal  State. 
But  this  fact  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  other 
illogical  fact  that  sovereignty  is  divided  between  a 
Federal  State  and  its  member-States.  Two  different 
sovereignties  are  here  by  no  means  exercised  over 
one  and  the  same  territory,  for  so  far  as  the  Federal 
State  possesses  sovereignty  the  member-States  do  not, 
and  vice  versa. 


n 

The  DiPPEftENT  Parts  op  State  Teebitort 

Beaiuid  §  172.  To  the  territory  of  a  State  belong  not  only 
Srtaof^  the  land  within  the  State  boundaries,  but  also  the 
Territory,  go-called  territorial  waters.  They  consist  of  the 
rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  which  water  the  land,  and, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  with  a  seacoast,  of  the 
maritime  belt  and  certain  gulfs,  bays,  and  straits  of 
the  sea.  These  different  kinds  of  territorial  waters 
will  be  separately  discussed  below  in  §§  176-197. 
In  contradistinction  to  these  real  parts  of  State  terri- 
tory there  are  some  things  that  are  either  in  every 
point  or  for  some  part  treated  as  though  they  were 
territorial  parts  of  a  State.  They  are  fictional  and  in 
a  sense  only  parts  of  the  territory.  Thus  men-of-war 
and  other  public  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as  in 
foreign  territorial  waters  are  essentially  in  every  point 

>  See  above,  S  89. 
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treated  as  though  they  were  floating  parte  of  their 
home  State.'  And  the  houses  in  which  foreign 
diplomatic  envoys  have  their  official  residence  are  in 
many  points  treated  as  though  they  were  parte  of 
the  home  States  of  the  respective  envoys.^  Again, 
merchantmen  on  the  high  seas  are  for  some  points 
treated  as  though  they  were  floating  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  State  under  whose  flag  they  legiti- 
mately sail.' 

4  1 73.  The  subsoil  beneath  the  territorial  land  tmH-  I 
and  water  is  of  importance  on  account  of  telegraph  ^^ 
and  telephone  wires  and  the  like,  and  further  on 
account  of  the  working  of  mines  and  of  the  building 
of  tunnels.  A  special  part  of  territory  the  territorial 
Kubeoil  is  not,  although  this  is  frequently  asserted. 
Bat  it  is  a  universally  recognised  rule  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  tliat  the  subsoil  to  an  unbounded  depth  belongs 
to_the  State  which  owns  the  territory  on  the  surface. 

§  1 74.  The  territorial  atmosphere  is  no  more  a  Tewi. 
fpecuU  part  of  territory  than  the  territorial  sub-  Jj^ 
toil,  but  it  is  of  importance  on  account  of  wires  iph»re. 
fw  telegraphs,  telephones,  electric  traction,  and  the 
like.  It  may  also  in  the  future  be  of  special  impor- 
tance on  account  of  aeronautism.  It  certaiuly  can- 
not belong  to  an  unbounded  height  to  the  territory 
of  the  Statfi  which  owns  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
respective  State  must  be  allowed  to  control  it  and  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  it  up  to  a  certain  height. 
However,  no  customary  or  other  rules  regarding  the 
territorial  atmosphere  exist  as  yet.* 

*  8m  b4ow,  { 4SO. 

■  8m  btlow.  1 390. 

■  Sm  ImIow.  f  164. 

*  Tba  Iiulitata  of  laUnuttioiu] 
Iaw  is  Mttdjing  thm  nutUr.    (Sm 


AtuiiuiT*,  XnC.  SMftlMHohMD- 
AarO,  II.  p.  130 ;  PanchiU*.  in  R.Q. 
VIII.  p.  314:  Ny*.  I.  1^.  S"- 
533;  B«i4KNot.S3i-S3r".) 
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inaUena-  §  175.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  every  part 
Parts  of  of  territory  is  alienable  by  the  owner  State.  For  it 
Territory,  jg  evident  that  the  territorial  waters  are  as  much 
inseparable  appurtenances  of  the  land  as  are  the 
territorial  subsoil  and  atmosphere.  Only  pieces  of 
land  together  with  the  appurtenant  territorial  waters 
are  alienable  parts  of  territory.^  There  is,  however, 
one  exception  to  this,  since  boundary  waters  ^  may 
wholly  belong  to  one  of  the  riparian  States,  and  may 
therefore  be  transferred  through  cession  from  one  to 
the  other  riparian  State  without  the  bank  itself. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  only  an  apparent,  not  a 
real,  exception  to  the  rule  that  territorial  waters  are 
inseparable  appurtenances  of  the  land.  For  boundary 
waters  that  are  ceded  to  the  other  riparian  State 
remain  an  appurtenance  of  land,  although  they  are 
now  an  appurtenance  of  the  one  bank  only. 

^  See  below,  {185.  ^  See  below,  S  199. 
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afOlh»,n.o.3,B!i-r5— Pnfendorf,  m.c.3,i8— Vattel,n.H  "7.i'8, 
139,134 — H»U,  (  39— WesUftke,  I. pp.  142-159— Ijftwrence.  (  111— 
FhUUnioie,  I.  (f  125 -151— TwUb,  I.  i  MS-HoUeck,  I,  pp.  171-177 
— T»ylor,H  133-241— WsUier,  S  i6-Wli*rton,  I.  {  30— Wheaton, 
0  191-205— Blontsohli,  fS  314,  315— HartiuEinD,  {  58— Heffter,  {  77 
— Canthwdory  in  Holtzendorf^  U.  p.  279-406— 6  ftrals,  f  30— 
Lint,  H  9  uid  27— Ullmann,  {{  76  and  94— Bonfib,  Nos.  520-531 
— Deapftgcet,  Hob.  461-467— Pradier-Fodiril,  II.  Nob.  688-755— 
Ny«,I.  pp.  438-441— Rivier,  I.  p.  142  anH  14— Calvo.l.K  302-340 
—Bore,  IL  Noa.  755-776— Martena.  1. 5  loi,  II.  i  57— DeUvaud, 
" Nftvig>tion . . . snr  ieg fleuvea  intcmBtionniix  "' { 1 885) — Engohardt, 
"Dn  rj^me  conventlonnel  dea  flenvBa  intemationani  "  (1879),  and 
"  Biatoira  du  droit  B  u  vial  con  vontionnel"  (1889)— Vernesoo,  "Dea 
Sravw  en  droit  international  "  ( 1 888)— Oiban,  "  £tiida  aar  le  droit 
SnTikl  international  "  (1 S96). — Uerg^a,  "  Du  regime  da  navigation 
daa  dravM  intematiunaux  "  (1902). 

§  176.  Theory  and  practice  agree  upon  the  rule  Biv. 


that  rivers  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  riparian 
Stale.  Consequently,  if  a  river  lies  wholly,  that  is, 
from  its  eources  to  its  mouth,  within  the  boundaries 
of  cow  and  the  same  State,  such  State  owns  it  ex- 
cliuively.  As  such  rivers  are  under  the  sway  of  one 
State  only  and  exclusively,  they  are  named  *'  national 
riyers."  Thus,  all  rivers  of  Great  Britain  are  national, 
and  BO  are,  to  give  some  Continental  examples,  the 
Sdoe,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  whi<!h  are  French ;  the 
Tiber,  which  is  Italian  ;  the  Volga,  which  is  Russian. 
fiut  many  rivent  do  not  run  through  the  land  of  one 
and  the  same  State  only,  whether  they  are  so-called 
"  boundary  rivers,"  that  is,  rivers  which  separate  two 
different  States  from  each  other,  or  whether  they  run 
through  several  States  and  are  therefore  named 
"  DOt-natioiial  rivers."  Such  rivers  are  not  owned 
by'me  Stale  alone.  Boundar)'  rivers  beloug  tu  the 
TOi^  I.  q 


State  pro' 
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territory  of  the  States  they  separate,  the  boundary 
line  ^  running  either  through  the  middle  of  the  river 
or  through  the  middle  of  the  so-called  mid-channel 
of  the  river.  And  rivers  which  run  through  several 
States  belong  to  the  territories  of  the  States  con- 
cerned ;  each  State  owns  that  part  of  the  river  which 
runs  through  its  territory. 

There  is,  however,  another  group  of  rivers,  to  be 
mentioned,  which  comprises  all  such  rivers  as  are 
navigable  from  the  Open  Sea  and  at  the  same  time 
either  separate  or  pass  through  several  States  "^tween 
their  sources  and  their  mouths.  Such  riveVs,  too, 
belong  to  the  territory  of  the  diflferent  States  con- 
cerned, but  they  are  nevertheless  named  "  interna- 
tional rivers,"  because  freedom  of  navigation  in  tune 
of  peace  on  all  of  those  rivers  in  Europe  and  on 
many  of  them  outside  Europe  for  merchantmen  of  all 
nations  is  recognised  by  International  Law. 
Naviga-  §  ^77'  There  is  no  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in 

lion  on      existence   which  grants   foreign  States  the  right  of 
Boundary,  admittance  of  their  public  or  private  vessels  to  navi- 
^lionaJ    gation  on  national  rivers.     In  the  absence  of  com- 
Biyers.       mercial  or  other  treaties  granting  such  a  right,  every 
State  can  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  its  national 
rivers  or  admit  them  under  certain  conditions  only, 
such  as  the  payment  of  a  due  and  the  like.     The 
teaching  of  Grotius  (11.  c.  2,  §  1 2)  that  innocent  passage 
through  rivers  must  be  granted  has  not  been  TOCog- 
nised  by  the  practice  of  the  States,  and  Bluntschli's 
assertion  (§314)  that  such  rivers  as  are  navigable  from 
the  Open  Sea  must  in  time  of  peace  be  open  to  vessels 
of  all  nations,  is  at  best  an  anticipation  of  a  future 
rule  of  International  Law  which  does  not  as  yet  exist. 
As   regards   boundary  rivers   and  rivers  running 

^  See  below,  $  199. 
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flirongfa  several  States,  the  riparian  States  can  regu- 
hte  navigation  on  euch  parts  of  these  rivers  as  they 
own,  and  they  can  certainly  exclude  vessels  of  non- 
riparian  States  altogether  unless  prevented  therefrom 
by  virtue  of  special  treaties. 

§  178.  Whereas  there  is  certainly  no  recognised  N»Tig». 
principle  of  free  navigation  on  national,  boundary,  inter- 
and  not-national  rivers,  a  movement  for  the  recog-  ^^^ 
nition    of    free  navigation   on    international  rivers 
set    in   at  the  beglniung  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Until  the  French  Eevolution  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  riparian  States  of  such  rivers 

are  now  called  international  rivers  could,  in  the 
absence  of  special  treaties,  exclude  foreign  vessels 
Altogether  from  those  parts  of  the  rivers  which  run 
through  their  territory,  or  admit  them  under  dis- 
cretionary conditions.  Thus,  the  river  Scheldt  was 
wholly  shut  up  in  favour  of  the  Netlierlands  accord- 
ing to  article  14  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Munitter  of 
1648  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain.  The  de- 
Telopment  of  things  in  the  contrary  direction  begins 
■with  ■  Decree  of  the  French  Convention,  dated 
November  16,  1792,  which  opens  the  rivers  Scheldt 
and  Meuse  to  the  vei^iicls  of  all  riparian  States.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  Vienna  Congress '  in  1815  that 
Vbe  principle  of  free  navigation  cm  the  international 
liveni  of  Europe  by  merchantmen  of  not  only  the 
riparian  but  of  all  Sutes  was  proclaimed.  The  Con- 
gress itself  realised  theoretically  that  principle  in 
iDaking  arraogementa  ^  for  free  navigation  on  the 
riren  Scheldt,  Motue,  lUiine,  and  on  the  navigable 
tributaries  of  the  latter — naraelv,  the  rivers  Nockar, 


Bi(l«nMBU     poor  la  Ubn 
SMt.  U.p.4j4. 


106-117  at  Um  PumI 
jUl«riUVMDiiAOaaKVMk.  |8m 
"    -         NJL,  IL  p.  417J 
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Maine,  and  Moselle — although  more  than  fifty 
years  elapsed  before  the  principle  became  realised 
in  practice. 

The  next  step  was  taken  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  which  by  its  article  15  ^  stipu- 
lated free  navigation  on  the  Danube  and  expr^afy 
declared  the  principle  of  the  Vienna  Congress  regard- 
ing free  navigation  on  international  rivers  for  mer- 
chantmen of  all  nations  as  a  part  of  European  Public 
Law."  A  special  international  organ  for  the  regula- 
tion of  navigation  on  the  Danube  was  created,  the 
so-called  European  Danube  Commission. 

A  further  development  took  place  at  the  Congo 
Conference  at  Berlin  in  1884-85,  since  the  Qeneral 
Act  ^  of  this  Conference  stipulated  free  navigation  on 
the  rivers  Congo  and  Niger  and  their  tributaries,  and 
created  the  so-called  ^^  International  Congo  Com- 
mission" as  a  special  international  organ  for  the 
regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  said  rivers. 

Side  by  side  with  these  general  treaties,  which 
recognise  free  navigation  on  international  rivers, 
stand  treaties^  of  several  South  American  States 
with  other  States  concerning  free  navigation  for 
merchantmen  of  aU  nations  on  a  number  of  South 
American  rivers.  And  the  Arbitration  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Venezuela  decided  in  1903  in  favour  of  free 
navigation  for  merchantmen  of  all  nations  on  the 
rivers  Amakourou  and  Barima. 

Thus  the  principle  of  free  navigation  which  is  a 
settled  fact  as  regards  all  European  and  some  African 

^  See  Martens,  N.B.G.  XV.  p.  navigation   da    Danube,    Berlin, 

776.    The  dooomentB  concerning  1904. 

navigation    on    the  Danube    are  *  See  Martens,  N.B.G.1  and  eer. 

collected  by  Sturdza,  Recueil  de  X.  p.  417. 

documents  relatils  4  la  liberty  de  '  See  Taylor,  $  238. 
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international  rivers,  becomes  more  and  more  extended 
over  all  other  international  rivers  of  the  world.  But 
when  several  writers  maintain  that  free  navigation 
on  all  international  rivers  of  the  world  is  already 
a  recognised  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  they 
are  decidedly  wrong,  although  such  a  universal  rule 
win  certainly  be  proclaimed  in  the  future.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  regards  the  South  American 
rivers  the  principle  is  recognised  by  treaties  between 
a  small  number  of  Powers  only.  And  there  are 
examples  which  show  that  the  principle  is  not  yet 
nniversally  recognised.  Thus  by  article  4  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  1854  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  Uie  United  States  the  former  grants  to  vessels  of 
the  latter  free  navigation  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
MS  a  revocable  privilege,  and  article  26  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  of  1871  stipulates  for  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  for  vessels  of  other  nations, 
free  navigation  "  for  ever  "  on  the  same  river.  ^ 

I  should  mention  that  the  Institute  of  Litemational 
Law  at  its  meeting  at  Heidelberg  in  1 888  adopted  a 
Prcjet  de  Riglement  international  de  navigaiionjiuviale^ 
which  comprises  forty  articles. 

*  8m  Wharloot  pp.  81-83,  and       *  See  Anniuure,  IX.  p.  182. 
Hall,fl9. 
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Lakes  and  Land-locked  Seas. 

Vattel,  I.  $  294— -Hall,  5  38--Phillimore,  I.  $5  205-20SA— Twta,  I. 
$  181 — Halleok,  I.  p.  170 — Blnntsohli,  $  316— Hartmann,  S  58 — 
Heffter,  $  77 — Caratheodory  in  Holtzendorff,  IL  pp.  378-385 — 
Gareis,  §{  20-21 — Liszt,  $  9— Ullmann,  $$  TJ  and  94 — ^BoodUs 
Nob.  495-505 — Despagnet,  No.  416— Pradier-Fod^^,  IL  Nob.  640- 
649— Nys,  I.  pp.  447-450— Calvo,  I.  §S  301,  373,  383— Piore,  IL 
N08.  81 1-8 1 3 — Martens,  I.  $  100— Bivier,  I.  pp.  143- 145*  230— 
Misoheff,  "  La  Mer  Noire  et  les  d^troits  de  Constantinople  "  (1901). 

Lakes  and  §1 79«  Theory  and  practice  agree  upon  the  rule 
}^^  that  such  lakes  and  land-locked  seas  as  are  entirely 
seas  state  enclosed  by  the  land  of  one  and  the  same  State  are 
of^  part  of  the  territory  of  this  State.  Thus  the  Dead 
states  ^^*  ^^  Palestine  is  Turkish,  the  Sea  of  Aral  is 
Eussian,  the  Lake  of  Como  is  Italian  territory. 
As  regards,  however,  such  lakes  and  land-locked 
seas  as  are  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  several 
States,  no  unanimity  exists.  The  majority  of  writers 
consider  these  lakes  and  land-locked  seas  parts 
of  the  surrounding  territories,  but  several^  dissent, 
asserting  that  these  lakes  and  seas  do  not  belong 
to  the  riparian  States,  but  are  free  like  the  Open 
Sea.  The  practice  of  the  States  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  writers,  for  special  treaties 
frequently  arrange  what  portions  of  such  lakes  and 
seas  belong  to  the  riparian  States.  Examples  are  : — 
The  Lake  of  Constance,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
territories  of  Germany  (Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria), 
Austria,  and  Switzerland  (Thurgau  and  St.  Gall); 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  belongs  to  Switzerland  and 
France;  the  Lakes  of  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
which    belong  to  British    Canada  and  the   United 

^  See,  for  instance,  Calvo,  I.  $  301 ;  Caratheodory  in  Holtzendorfi^ 
II.  p.  378. 
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States ;  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  belongs  to  Persia  and 
Russia.' 

§  180.  In    analogy   with    so-called    international  B 
rivers,  such  lakes  and  land-locked  seas  as  are  8ur-  J 
rounded  by  the  territories  of  several  States  and  are  {■ 
ai  the  same  time  navigable  from  the  Open  Sea,  are  u 
called   '*  international  lakes  and  land-locked  seas." 
However,  although  some  writers-  dissent,  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  hitherto  the  I^aw  of  Nations  has  not 
yet   recognised  the  principle   of  free  navip;ation  on 
such  lakes  and  seas.    The  only  case  in  which  such 
free  navigation   is   stipulated  is  that  of  the  lakes 
within  the  Congo  district.'    But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  a  near  future  this  principle  will  be  recognised, 
and  practically  all  80-<^aUed  international  lakes  and 
land-locked  seas  are  actually  open  to  merchantmen  of 
all    nations.     Good    examples  of  euch    international 
lakes  and  land-locked  seas  are  the  fore-named  lakes  of 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 

§  I  Si.  It  is  of  interest  to  give  some  details  reganl-  1 
ing  the  Black  Sea.  This  is  a  land-locked  sea  which  " 
wu  undoubtedly  wholly  a  part  of  Turkish  territory 
•I  long  as  the  enclosing  land  was  Turkish  only,  and 
u  kmg  as  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardatielles,  the 
approach  to  the  Hlack  Sea,  wtncrh  are  exclusively 
part  of  Turkish  territory,  were  not  open  for  merc!hant- 
men  of  all  nations.  But  matters  have  changed 
througli  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  having 
become  riparian  States.  It  would  be  wrong  to  main- 
tain that  now  the  Black  Sea  belongs  to  the  territories 

<  Bm  Um  Caifian  Sm  ■  afaBM  330;    OwBtbMdorr   In    HolMtM- 

mfUnif    maim   tbudan   enUrol  dorfl^  II.  p.  378;  CbIvv,  L  J  301. 

Ihm^    Ik*     two     tnMiM     tt  '  Artida    15    of    Um    OvMnl 

0«ltaMB  0Si3)  tat  Tanrfaiant-  AM    oi    tbo    Cot^a   CoobmM. 

mImi  <>flzS).     (Sm  Bhter,  L  p.  (Sea  Uartena.  N  JLO..  3ad  far.  X. 

■44.  aad  ruainara,  L I  3»p  p.4'7) 
•  Sm,  lorlMHMfk  IMm.  L  p. 
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of  the  four  States,  for  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  although  belongmg  to  Turkish  territory, 
are  nevertheless  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
are  now  open  to  merchantmen  of  all  nations.  The 
Black  Sea  is  consequently  now  part  of  the  Open  Sea  * 
and  is  not  the  property  of  any  State.  Article  1 1  of 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris,^  1856,  neutralised  the  Black 
Sea,  declared  it  open  to  merchantmen  of  all  nations, 
but  interdicted  it  to  men-of-war  of  the  riparian  as  well 
as  of  other  States,  admitting  only  a  few  Turkish  and 
Bussian  public  vessels  for  the  service  of  their  coasts. 
But  although  the  neutralisation  was  stipulated  '^  form- 
ally and  in  perpetuity,''  it  lasted  only  till  1870.  In 
that  year,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  Bussia 
shook  off  the  restrictions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Conference  of  London 
signed  on  March  13,  1871,  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don,^ by  which  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  exclusion  of  men-of-war  therefrom  were 
abolished.  But  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  forbid 
foreign  men-of-war  passage  through  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  *  was  upheld  by  that  treaty,  as 
was  also  free  navigation  for  merchantmen  of  all 
nations  on  the  Black  Sea. 

>  See  below,  $  252.  >  See  Martens,  N.R.G.  XVIU. 

*  See  Martens,  N.B.G.  XV.  p.    p.  303. 
775.  *  See  below,  $  197. 


V 

WMlkk«.  I.  pp.  330-331 — LAwrence,  f  tio,  and  Essays,  pp.  41-163 
— PhiUiuiore,  I.  !S  399  and  307 — Caratbeodory  in  HoltzendorS.  II. 
pp.  386-405— LUnt,  i  37— mimaim,  {  95— Bonfile,  Noe.  511-5 15 — 
Fm^w-Fodiri.  U.  Noi.  658-660— Ny^  I.  pp.  475-495— Bivier. 
L  (  i&— Calvo,  I.ii  376-3S0— Marteiu,  II.  (  59— Sir  Travors  Twiss 
inR.I.VII.(iB7S),p.682,XIV.(i883)p.  S73,XVII.(i8Ss),p.  615— 
Holland,  Btudi«i.  pp.  :70-298— Abmt  in  B.I.  XX  (1S8S),  p.  529 
— Biutamaate  in  B.I.  XXVU.  (Iti95},  p.  iii— Bowignol,  "Le 
Canal  de  Sii»s  "  (1898)— Camand,"  Etude  mi  le  regime  juridiqne  dn 
Canal  da  Suex  "  (1899) — CharlM-Boni,  "L'tBthme  et  le  canal  de 
81MX"  (1901]. 

§  182.  That  canals  are  parts  of  the  territories  of  canals 
the  respective  territorial  States  h  obvious  from  the  ^y  o^" 
fact  that  they  are  artificially  constructed  waterways,  g!?J^"' 
And  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt '  that  all  the  rules 
reg&rdiug  rivers  must  analogously  be  applied  to 
cuuls.  The  matter  needs  no  special  mention  at  all 
were  it  not  for  the  interoceanic  canals  which  have 
been  constructed  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  or  are  contemplated  in  the 
future.  And  as  regards  one  of  these,  the  Emperor 
William  Canal,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with  the 
North  Sea,  tliere  in  nothing  to  be  said  but  that  it 
is  a  can&l  made  mainly  for  strategic  purposes  by  the 
Qennan  Empire  entirely  through  German  territory. 
Ahfaough  Germany  keeps  it  open  for  navigation 
to  veneb  of  all  other  nations,  she  exclusively 
ooDtrols  the  navigation  thereof,  and  can  at  any 
mtnoent  exclude  foreign  vessels  at  discretion,  or  admit 
them  upon  any  conditions  she  likes,  apart  from  special 
treaty  arraQgements  to  the  contrary. 

'  Sm,  howtvtr.  Holland,  Stitdlei,  p.  37S. 
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TheSnes  §  ^83.  The  Only  Other  interoceanic  canal  in  exist- 
Canal.  ence  is  that  of  Suez,  which  connects  the  Eed  Sea 
with  the  Mediterranean.  Already  in  1838  Prince 
Mettemich  gave  his  opinion  that  such  a  canal,  if 
ever  made,  ought  to  become  neutralised  by  an  inter- 
national treaty  of  the  Powers.  When,  in  1869,  <^^ 
Suez  Canal  was  opened,  jurists  and  diplomatists 
at  once  discussed  what  means  could  be  found  to 
secure  free  navigation  upon  it  for  vessels  of  all  kinds 
and  all  nations  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  In 
1875  Sir  Travers  Twiss^  proposed  the  neutralisation 
of  the  canal,  and  in  1879  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  gave  its  vote  ^  in  favour  of  the  protection 
of  free  navigation  on  the  canal  by  an  international 
treaty.  In  1883  Great  Britain  proposed  an  inter- 
national conference  to  the  Powers  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralising  the  canal,  but  it  took  several  years 
until  an  agreement  was  actualised.  This  was  done 
by  the  Convention  of  Constantinople  ^  of  October  29, 
1888,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria-Himgary, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Eussia,  and 


^  See  B.I.  VII.  pp.  682-694.  Morocco  Bigned  at  London  on 
'  See  Annoaire,  III.  and  lY.  April  8,  1904,  by  Great  Britain 
vol.  I.  p.  349.  and  France  (see  Parliamentary 
*  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  Papers,  France,  No.  i  (1904),  p.  9), 
ser.  XV.  p.  557.  It  must,  however,  has  done  away  with  this  reserva- 
be  mentioned  that  Great  Britain  tion,  since  it  stipulates  the  fol- 
ia a  party  to  the  Convention  of  lowing : — "  In  order  to  ensure  the 
Constantinople  under  the  reserva-  free  passage  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
tion  that  its  terms  shall  not  be  His  Britannic  Majesty *8  Govem- 
brought  into  operation  in  so  far  ment  declare  that  they  adhere  to 
as  they  would  not  be  compatible  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of 
with  the  transitory  and  exceptional  October  29,  1888,  and  that  they 
condition  in  which  Egypt  is  put  agree  to  their  being  put  in  force, 
for  the  time  beinff  in  consequence  Tne  free  passage  of  uie  canal  being 
of  her  occupation  oy  British  forces,  thus  guaranteeid,  the  execution  of 
and  in  so  far  as  they  might  fetter  the  hist  sentence  of  paragraph  i 
the  liberty  of  action  of  the  Briti^  as  well  as  of  paragraph  2  of  article 
Government  during  the  occupation  8  of  that  treaty  will  remain  in 
of  Egypt.  But  article  6  of  the  abeyance.'*  (See  Holland,  Studies, 
Declaration  respecting  Egypt  and  p.  393,  and  Westlake,  I.  p.  328.) 
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Turkey.  This  treaty  comprises  seventeen  articles, 
whose  more  important  stipulations  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(i)  The  canal  is  open  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
of  war  to  merchantmen  and  men-of-war  of  all  nations. 
No  attempt  to  restrict  this  free  usage  of  tlte  canal  is 
allowed  in  time  either  of  peace  or  of  war.  The 
canal  can  never  be  blockaded  (article  i ). 

(2)  In  time  of  war,  even  if  Turkey  is  a  belligerent, 
no  act  of  hostility  is  allowed  either  inside  the  canal 
itself  or  within  three  ses.  miles  from  its  ports.  Men- 
of-war  of  the  belligerents  have  to  pass  through  the 
canal  without  delay.  They  may  not  stay  longer 
than  iwenty-four  liours,  a  case  of  absolute  necessity 
excepted,  within  the  harbours  of  Port  Said  and  Suez, 
and  twenty-four  hours  must  intervene  between  the 
departure  from  those  harbours  of  a  belligerent  man- 
of-war  and  a  vessel  of  the  enemy.  Troops,  muni- 
tions, and  other  war  material  may  neither  be  shipped 
nor  unshipped  within  the  canal  and  its  harbours. 
All  rules  regarding  belligerents  men-of-war  are  like- 
wise valid  for  their  prizes  {articles  4,  5,  6). 

(3)  No  men-of-war  are  allowed  to  be  stationed 
inside  the  canal,  but  each  Power  may  station  two 
men-of-war  in  the  harbours  of  Port  Said  and  Suez. 
Belligerents,  however,  are  not  allowed  to  station 
men-of-war  in  these  harbours  (article  7).  No 
permanent  fortifications  are  allowed  in  the  canal 
(article  a). 

(4)  It  is  the  task  of  Egypt  to  secure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  stipulated  rules,  but  the  consuls  of  the 
Powers  in  £^pt  are  charged  to  watch  the  execution 
of  these  rules  (articles  8  and  9). 

(5)  The  signatory  Powers  are  obliged  to  notify  the 
treaty  to  others  and  to  invite  them  lo  accede  thereto 
(article  16). 
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The  §  184.  Already  in    1850  Great  Britain  and  the 

0^^  United  States  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty*  of 
Washington  had  stipulated  free  navigation  and  neutra- 
lisation of  a  canal  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  proposed  to  be  constructed  by  the 
way  of  the  river  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and  either  or 
both  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  In 
1 88 1  the  building  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  taken  in  hand,  but  in  1888  the  works 
were  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  financial  collapse 
of  the  Company  undertaking  its  construction.  After 
this  the  United  States  came  back  to  the  old  project 
of  a  canal  by  the  way  of  the  river  St.  Juan  de 
Nicaragua.  For  the  eventuality  of  the  completion 
of  this  canal,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
signed,  on  February  5,  1900,  the  Convention  of 
Washington,  which  stipulated  free  navigation  on  and 
neutralisation  of  the  proposed  canal  in  analogy  with 
the  Convention  of  Constantinople,  1888,  regarding 
the  Suez  Canal,  but  ratification  was  refused  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  on  November  18,  1901,  another  treaty 
was  signed  and  afterwards  ratified.  This  so-called 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  applies  to  a  canal  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  whatever  route 
may  be  considered  expedient,  and  its  five  articles 
are  the  following : — 

Article  i 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  present 
Treaty  shall  supersede  the  aforementioned  Convention  of 
April  19,  1850. 


^  See  Martens,  N.B.G.  XV.  p.    to  a  proposed  canal  through  the 
187.      According  to  its  article  8    Isthmus  of  Panama, 
this  treaty  was  also  to  he  applied 


Article  2 

It  is  agreed  that  the  canal  may  be  constructed  ooder 
the  anspiceB  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
either  directly  at  its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
to  iodividuals  or  corporations,  or  through  subscription  to 
or  purchase  of  stock  or  shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty,  the  said  Government 
ahall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  con- 
atnictioQ,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for 
the  regnlatioD  and  management  of  the  canal. 

Article  3 
The  United  States  adopts,  as  the  basis  of  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  such  ship  canal,  the  following  Boles,  sabstantially 
H  embodied  in  the  CoDveotion  of  Constantinople,  signed 
October  29,  1888,  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Suez 
Cuul,  that  is  to  say  :— 

1.  The  canal  shall  be  tree  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these 
Boks.  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be 
DO  discrimination  against  any  such  nation,  or  its  citizens 
or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of 
traffic,  or  otherwise.  Such  conditions  and  charges  of 
traf&c  shall  be  just  and  equitable. 

2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any 
light  of  war  be  exercised  or  any  act  of  hostility  be 
oommitted  within  it.  The  United  States,  however,  shall 
be  it  liberty  to  maintain  such  mihtary  poUce  along  the 
c«nal  as  may  be  neceesary  to  protect  it  against  lawlessness 
and  disorder. 

3.  Teseeb  of  vrar  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual 
nor  tel»  ftny  stores  in  the  canal  except  so  tar  as  may  be 
steietly  neceuary ;  and  the  transit  of  such  vessels  through 
tba  cutal  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay  in 
aocordaace  with  the  regulations  in  force,  and  with  only 
iQcfa  intermission  as  ma;  result  from  the  necessities  of 
tbesBrrioe. 

PHms  shsll  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  rules 
'1  of  war  of  belligereots. 
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4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  or  warlike  materials  in  the  canal, 
except  in  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  transit,  and 
in  such  case  the  transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  waters 
adjacent  to  the  canal,  within  three  marine  miles  of 
eitiber  end.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at 
any  one  time  except  in  case  of  distress,  and  in  such  case 
shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible;  but  a  vessel  of  war 
of  one  belligerent  shall  not  depart  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other 
belligerent. 

6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  works 
necessary  to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Treaty,  and  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of 
peace,  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or 
injury  by  belligerents,  and  from  acts  calculated  to  impair 
their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  canal. 

Article  4 

It  is  agreed  that  no  change  of  territorial  sovereignty  or 
of  the  international  relations  of  the  country  or  countries 
traversed  by  the  before-mentioned  canal  shall  affect  the 
general  principle  of  neutralisation  or  the  obligation  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  under  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  5 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof ; 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington 
or  at  London  at  the  earliest  possible  time  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  this  Treaty  and  thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 
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Done  in   duplicate    at   Washington,  the   i8th    day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1901. 

(Seal)        Pauncefote. 

(Seal)        John  Hat. 

On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama  according  to  which  Panama  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  land  required  for  the  construction 
of  a  canal  between  Colon  and  Panama,  and,  further, 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  to  the  extent  of 
five  miles  on  either  side.^ 


VI 
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Qroiiiu,  II.  e.  3  S  15— Vattel  I.  $$  287-290— Hall,  $$  41-42— Westlake, 
I.  pp.  183-192— Lawrence,  §107 — Plidllimore,  I.  $$  197-201 — Twiss, 
I.  fj  144,  190-192— Halleok,  I.  pp.  157-167— Taylor,  $S  247-250— 
Walker,  $  17— Wharton,  $  32— Wheaton,  §5  177-180— BluntKshli, 
H  302»  309-310— Hartmann,  $  58 — Heiiter,  5  75— Stoerk  in 
Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  409-449— Gareis,  {  21 — Liszt,  $  9 — Ullmann, 
{76 — lionfilB,  Noe.  491-494 — Despagnet,  Nos.  417-423 — Pradier- 
Fod^-r^,  II.  Noe.  6i7-639~Xy«,I.  pp.  496-520 — Rivier,  I.  pp.  145- 
153— Calvo.  I.  §J  353-362— Fiore,  II.  Nos.  801-809— Martens,  I. 
S  99 — Bynkershoek,  "  De  dominie  maris  **  and  '*  QuaeBtioneB  jnris 
publioi,*'  1. 0. 8 — Ortolan,  **  Diplomatic  de  la  mer  '*  (1856),  I.  pp.  1 50- 
175  — Heilbom,  System,  pp.  37-57— Imbart-Latoor,  "La  mer 
territoriale,  etc."  (1889)— Qodey,  "La  mer  c6ti^re'*  (1896)— 
SchUeking, "  Das  Kttstenmeer  im  intemationalen  Recht"  (1897) 
— Perels,  §  5. 

§  185.  Maritime  belt  is  that  part  of  the  sea  which,  state  Pio- 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Open  Sea,  is  under  the  Maritime 
sway   of  the   riparian   States.      But  no   unanimity  ^SLa!^"* 
exists  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sway  of  the 
riparian  States.     Many  writers  maintain  that   such 
sway  is  sovereignty,  that  the  maritime  belt  is  a  part 

'  Bee  Martens,  K.  B.  G.  2nd  ser.  xxxL  p.  699. 
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of  the  territory  of  the  riparian  State,  and  that  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  the  latter  extends  over  its 
coast  waters.  Whereas  it  is  nowadays  universally 
recognised  that  the  Open  Sea  cannot  be  State  pro- 
perty, such  part  of  the  sea  as  makes  the  coast  waters 
would,  according  to  the  opinion  of  these  writers, 
actually  be  the  State  property  of  the  riparian  States, 
although  foreign  States  have  a  right  of  innocent 
passage  of  their  merchantmen  through  the  coast 
waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  writers  of  great  authority 
emphatically  deny  the  territorial  character  of  the 
maritime  belt  and  concede  to  the  riparian  States,  in 
the  interest  of  the  safety  of  the  coast,  only  certain 
powers  of  control,  jurisdiction,  police,  and  the  like, 
but  not  sovereignty. 

This  is  surely  erroneous,  since  the  real  facts  of 
international  life  would  seem  to  agree  with  the 
first-mentioned  opinion  only.  Its  supporters  rightly 
maintain  ^  that  the  universally  recognised  fact  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  riparian  State  to  appropriate 
the  natural  products  of  the  sea  in  the  coast  waters, 
especially  the  use  of  the  fishery  therein,  can  coincide 
only  with  the  territorial  character  of  the  maritime 
belt.  The  argument  of  their  opponents  that,  if  th^ 
belt  is  to  be  considered  a  part  of  State  territory, 
every  riparian  State  must  have  the  right  t&  sell  and 
exchange  its  coast  waters,  can  properly  be  met  by 
the  statement  that  territorial  waters  of  all  kinds  are 
inalienable  appurtenances  '  of  the  riparian  States. 
§  186.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  arises  how 

'  Hall,  ]p.  158.    The  qnestion  is  hoek's  (De  Dominio  Maris,  o.  5) 

treated  with  great  cleameBS  by  opinion  that  a  riparian  State  can 

Heilbom,  System,  pp.  37-57,  and  alienate  its  maritime  belt  without 

Sohtlddng,  pp.  i4-2a  the  coast  itself,  is  at  the  present 

'  See  above,  $  175.  Bynkers-  day  untenable. 
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into  the  sea  those  waters  extend  which  are  coast  Bre^atti" 
waters    anti    are    therefore    under    the   sway  of  the  ueii. 
riparian  State.     Here,  too,  no  unanimity  esiats  upon 
either  the   starting  line  of  the  belt  on  the  coast  or 
tlte  breadth    itself  of  the   belt    from    such    starting 
line. 

(l)  Whereas  the  starting  line  is  sometimes  drawn 
along  high-water  mark,  many  writers  draw  it  along 
low-water  mark.  Others  draw  it  along  the  depths 
where  the  waters  cease  to  be  navigable ;  others  again 
along  those  depths  where  coast  batteries  can  still 
be  erected,  and  so  on.'  But  the  number  of  those 
who  draw  it  along  low-water  mark  is  increasing. 
The  Institute  of  International  Law^  has  voted  in 
favour  of  this  starting  line,  and  many  treaties  stipu- 
late the  same. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  breadtli  of  the  maritime 
belt  various  opinions  have  in  former  times  been  held, 
and  very  exorbitant  claims  have  been  advanced  by 
diSerent  Slates.  And  although  BynkerHhoek's  rule 
that  terrae  potestas  jinitur  tthifinititr  anwirum  vis  is 
generally  recognised  by  tlieory  and  practice, 
oonaequetitly  a  belt  of  such  breadtli  is  con- 
under  the  sway  of  the  riparian  State  as  is 
within  efl'ective  range  of  the  shore  batteries,  there  is 
iull  no  unanimity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  such 
range  is  day  by  day  increasing.  Since  at  the  end  of 
the  u^teeuth  century  the  range  of  artillery  was 
about  three  mile^,  or  one  marine  league,  that  distance 
became  generally  recognised  as  the  breadth  of  the 
nuuitime  belt.  But  no  sooner  was  a  common  doctrine 
originated  than  the  rangeof  projectiles  increa^d  with 
the  manufacture  of  heavier  puns.  And  although 
nuuiy  States  in  Municipal   Tavh   and  International 

'  Sm  SchOdtiiig,  p.  13.  *  Sm  AimtiAira,  XIII.  p.  33g. 
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Treaties  still  adhere  to  a  breadth  of  one  marine 
league,  the  time  will  come  when  by  a  common 
agreement  of  the  States  such  breadth  will  be  ^ery 
much  extended.^  As  regards  Great  Britain,  the 
Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act^  of  1878  (41  and 
42  Vict.  c.  73)  specially  recognises  the  extent  of  the 
territorial  maritime  belt  as  three  miles,  or  one  marine 
league,  measured  from  the  low-wat«r  mark  of  the  coast. 
Fitheriet.  |  §  1 87.  Theory  and  practice  agree  that  the  riparian 
State  can  exclusively  reserve  the  fishery  within  the 
maritime  belt^  for  its  own  subjects,  whether  fish 
or  pearls  or  amber  or  other  products  of  the  sea  aie 
jJSSf"  ^•|in  consideration. 

It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  riparian  State  can,  in 
the  absence  of  special  treaties  to  the  contrary,  exclnde 
foreign  vessels  from  navigation  and  trade  along  the 
coast,  the  so-called  cabotage,  and  reserve  this  cabotage 
exolusivelv  for  it5  own  vessels. 

Again,  it  is  agreed  that  the  riparian  State  excin* 
sively  exercises  police  and  control  within  its  maritime 
belt  in  the  interest  of  its  custom-house  duties,  the 
seoreov  of  its  coast  fortifications^  and  the  like-  Thus 
foreiirn  vessels  can  be  ordered  to  take  certain  routes 
and  to  avoid  other?. 
^  And  it  is.  lastly,  agneed  that  the  riparian  Stale 
can  make  laws  and  nr^rularions  resrardinsr  marilame 
ceremonials  to  be  ol^erved  by  such  forngn  mefcfaant- 
men  as  enter  i:s  territorial  maritime  belc.^ 

§  I SS.  Al:hougfa  the  maritime  belt  is  a  portioii  of 


Lftv  bw  Tcted  in  fmvccr  of  «  mie    MstMrai 

'  Sw  sccTv.  {  15.  fti^i  M sat.  Sm  cI  IUt  6l  £$£::.    ^1 

f.  >»._  y.E.i.r«  i=ii  KT.  E!L  fL  ^5&> 

«ijis5*»  far  ihr        •  Sm  T%»..  L  5  t^t'* 
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territory  of  the    riparian   State   and   therefore  NryIb*. 
nnder  the  absolute   territorial   supremacy  of  such  ^^a,  ^^ 
Slate,    the    belt   is    nevertheless,    according    to    the  ^i*- 
practice  of  all  the  States,  open  to  merchantmen  of  all  ^ 
nationB  for  inoffensive  navigation,  cabotage  excepted.  1 
And  it  is  the  r^ramon  conviction'  that  every  State 

by  customary  International  Law  the  right  to 
demand  that  in  time  of  peace  its  merchantmen  may 
inoffensively  pass  through  the  territorial  maritime 
bell  of  every  other  State.  Such  right  is  correctly 
■aid  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the  Open 

for  without  tliis  right  navigation  on  the  Open 

by  vewiels  of  all  nations  would  in  fact  be  an 
fanpomibility.  And  it  is  a  consequence  of  this  riglit  i 
that  no  State  can  levy  tolls  for  the  mere  passage  of  I 
foreign  vesseln  through  its  maritime  belt.  Although 
the  riparian  State  may  spend  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  | 
■Honey  for  the  erection  and  m.iiTitenance  of  Hght- 
and  other  faciHties  for  safe  navigation  witliin 
it*  maritime  belt,  it  cannot  make  merely  passing 
iforeign  vessels  pay  for  such  outlays.  It  is  only  when 
Jbreign  ships  cast  anchor  within  the  belt  or  enter  a 
port  that  tliey  can  be  made  to  pay  dues  and  tolls  by 
the  riparian  State.  Some  writers  '  maintain  tliat  all 
Vntiom  have  the  right  of  inoffensive  passage  for  their 
■nerchantmen  by  usage  only,  and  not  by  the  customary 
law  of  Nations,  and  that,  consequently,  in  strict  law 
riparian  State  can  prevent  such  passage.  They  are 
Certainly  mistaken.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  a ) 
iparian  State  to  prevent  frei>  navigation  through  the 
naritime  belt  in  lime  of  peace  would  meet  with  stem 
^position  on  the  part  of  all  other  States. 

Rnt  a  right  of  foreign  States  for  their  men-of-war 
pau  unhindered  through  the  maritime  belt  is 
Bim  than,  t  Ui-       *  KhiW,  {  76;  Tndit-FoiM,  Tt.  Ko.  6*8. 
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not  generally  recognised.  Although  many  writers 
assert  the  existence  of  such  a  right,  many  othen 
emphatically  deny  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  in 
practice  no  State  actually  opposes  in  time  of  peace 
the  passage  of  foreign  men-of-war  and  other  public 
vessels  through  its  maritime  belt.  And  it  may  safely 
be  stated,  first,  that  a  usage  has  grown  up  by  whidi 
such  passage,  if  in  every  way  inoffensive  and  without 
danger,  shall  not  be  denied  in  time  of  peace;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  now  a  customary  rule  of  Liter- 
national  Law  that  the  right  of  passage  through  such 
parts  of  the  maritime  belt  as  form  part  of  the  high- 
ways for  international  traffic  cannot  be  denied  to 
foreign  men-of-war.^ 

§  189.  That  the  riparian  State  has  ezcludve 
within  the  jurisdiction  withiu  the  belt  as  regards  mere  matters 
Mantime  q|  police  and  coutrol  is  universally  recc^nised. 
Thus  it  can  exclude  foreign  pilots,  can  make  custom- 
house arrangements,  sanitary  regulations,  laws  con- 
cerning stranded  vessels  and  goods,  and  the  like. 
It  is  further  agreed  that  foreign  merchantmen  cast- 
ing anchor  within  the  belt  or  entering  a  port,  fall 
at  once  and  ipso/acto  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
riparian  State,  r  But  it  is  a  moot-point  whether  such 
foreign  vessels  as  do  not  stay  but  merely  pass 
through  the  belt  are  for  the  time  being  under  this 
jurisdiction.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  British 
Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1878  (41  & 
42  Vict.  c.  73^  which  claims  such  juiiadictioii,  has 
called  fonh  protests  from  many  writers.-  He  con- 
troversy it$elf  can  be  decided  by  the  practice  of  the 


'  Sm  bek»v.  <  449l  hars.  And  stx«iti«  lotod 

*  S«<  Perels.  pp.  6c-rr-     The  tb«  jiniidinioo  of  a  i^ariui  Btttit 

Icssiii::«  of    Intercftdcmiil  Lav,  otik  fomcnTMnlimsrijpttHiqg 

vfaieh  SI  its  mectir^  at  Furs  in  llmxsgh  i&e  Keit.    (Seo  ^"— ■^■^ 

iS9aftdop«edalio4rcleleTvnraks  XIII.  p.  52&) 
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\  only.  The  British  Act  quoted,  the  basis  of 
I  which  itt,  in  my  opinion,  sound  and  reasonable,  is  a 
\  powerful  fsctor  in  initiating  such  a  practice  ;  but  as 
I  yet  no  common  practice  of  the  States  can  be  said  to 
I  exist. 

§  190.  Different  from  the  territorial  maritime  belt 
I  u  the  zone  of  the  Open  Sea,  over  which  a  riparian 
extends  the  operation  of  its  revenue  and 
'  laws.  The  fact  is  that  Great  Britain  and 
sited  States,  aa  well  as  other  States,  possess 
and  sanitary  laws  which  impose  certain 
dudes  not  only  on  their  owu  but  also  on  such 
Ibreign  vesseU  bound  to  one  of  their  ports  as  are 
appHMichin^,  but  not  yet  within,  their  territorial 
maritime  beU.'  Twiss  and  Philliraore  agree  that  in 
strict  law  these  Municipal  Laws  have  no  basis,  since  j 
every  State  is  by  the  Law  of  Nations  prevented  from  \ 
exteodiTig  its  jurisdiction  over  the  Open  Sea,  and  that  ' 
it  is  only  the  Comity  of  Nations  which  admits  tacitly  > 
the  operation  of  such  Municipal  Laws  as  long  as 
fiinugn  States  do  not  object,  and  provided  that  no 
measure  is  taken  within  the  territorial  maritime  belt 
f  another  nation.  I  doubt  not  that  in  time  special 
•mngemenUi  will  be  made  as  regards  this  jKiint 
through  a  universal  international  convention.  But 
I  believe  that,  since  Municipal  Laws  of  the  above  kind 
have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  and  have  not  been  opposed  by  other  States,  a 
eustomary  rule  of  the  I^w  of  Kations  may  be  said  to 
t  which  allows  riparian  States  in  the  interest  of  I 
their  revenue    and    sanitary  l&vrn  to  impose  certain 

■  Bm.  lot  in«»M)M.  lbs  Britiih  tUIlMk,    I.    p.    1  j? ;    Stwrk    in 

4tJttAB«9mmfAett.')0ta.U.  HulU«ndortT.    II.     pp.    475478; 

}f  lod  S4  0M.IU.e.  47.    The  I'eieU,  {  $  (pp.  35  38).    8t*  alto 

ittm  UtrMlad  b*  Ta>'liir.5  14S  ;  Hall,  Fonittn  Poweni  wd  Jnrli. 

ilM^Lf  1901  FUhiuorafLt  198;  <UetlaD,  H  106  ud  109. 
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duties  (HI  such  foreigii  vessels  bound  to  thdr  ports 
as  are  approaching,  although  not  vet  within;  their 
territorial  maritime  belt. 


vn     ; 

Gulps  a5d  Bats 

Tattel,  {  29i~HaIL  f  41— WMSlake,  L pp.  183-192— Lavthmi^  ff  107- 
109— PhaHmofc.  L  H  196-306— Tvui.  L  {{  1S1-183— Halb^  L 
pp.  165-170— Tmylcr,  S  229-231— Walker. «  iS— Wliuian,  L  fS  37- 
25— WhMtocH  181-190— Blcnlaehli,  H  309-310— HanuiMUl,  f  $8 
— ^Hefier,  {  76— Scocfk  in  HohaodariL  IL  pp^  419-428— €te«M^ 
{  21— lisn.  $  9— UJcuzm.  {  rr— Boo£<»  Xou  516— DMpagBBlft 
y.-«.  414-415— P»^r-Foder^.  IL  Xosl  661-6S1— Xji;,  L  ppL  441- 
M'T—BrriiT.  L  ppu  153-15-— CaJto.  L  «  3'56-36-— Rore,  IL  Xoa. 
io&-^i5 — MAnecs.L  {  100— Fercls.  f  5 — Sch^ski^:. ~ Dm KOttMi- 
isi  ir^teriASUEalezi  Bcchi ''  i  £S9;~'.  |p. 


^  I Q I .  Ir  is  generally  admiricd  tha:  such  sul&  and 
bsTs  as  are  enclosed  bv  the  land  of  o&e  and  the  same 
r:p;irljL:i  S:a:e,  and  whoee  eiiirinoe  &v»n  the  sea  is 
narrow  eno".ii:h  :o  be  ooniniar.dcd  bv  coas:  batteries 
rr€t::cd  on  one  or  boih  sides  of  ;he  eniramce*  bekuig 
CO  uhe  :crri:ory  of  :"::e   riparian  S:a::e  even  if  the 


is  wider  :han  two  marine  leagues,  or  six 
miles. 

Some  wri:ers  niain:aliL  ina:  gulfs  aad  bays  whose 
en:nnce  is  wider  :han  :en  miles^  or  liiree  and  a  third 
marizse  leaL^rues.  can  no:  belong  :o  :ne  :erritonr  of  the 
riparian  S:a:e.  and  :he  pracuce  of  seme  States 
accoris  wi-Ji  :his  opinion.  R::  ihe  praosice  of  other 
coan:rif5^  apprv^ved  by  nianv  wri:er^  gees  beyond 
:his  lini::.  Thus  Gn:?.:  Prirain  h  ,\-is  rhe  Bay  of  Con- 
cepiLcn  in  ^cw^^^-iLndliiv.  :o  le  icrriiori;*!,  alrKriigfi  jt 
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({Oes  forty  miles  into  the  land  and  has  an  entrance 
fifteen  miles  wide.  And  the  United  States  claim  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  as  well  as  other  inlets 
of  the  same  character,  as  territorial,'  although  many 
European  writers  oppose  this  claim.  The  Institute 
of  International  Law  has  voted  in  favour  of  a  twelve 
miles  wide  entrance,  but  admits  the  territorial 
character  of  such  gulfs  and  bays  with  a  wider 
entrance  as  have  been  considered  territorial  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years.^ 

As  the  matter  stands,  it  is  doubtful  as  regards 
many  gulfs  and  bays  whether  they  are  territorial  or 
not.  Examples  of  territorial  bays  in  Europe  are: 
The  Zuider  Zee  is  Dutch;  the  Frische  Half,  the 
Kurische  Haff,  and  the  Bay  of  Stettin,  in  the  Baltic, 
are  German,  as  is  also  the  Jade  Bay  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  whole  matter  calls  for  an  international  congress 
to  aettle  the  question  once  for  all  which  gulfs  and 
bays  are  to  be  considered  territorial.  And  it  must 
be  specially  observed  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Great  Britain  would  still,  as  she  formerly  did  for 
oeDturiea,  claim  the  territorial  character  of  the  so- 
called  King's  Chambers,^  which  include  portions  of 
the  sea  betwet-n  Unes  drawn  from  headland  to  head- 
land. 

§  193.  Gulfs  and  bays  surrounded  by  the  land  of  Kan-tar 
one  aod  the  same  riparian  State  whose  entrance  is  ^1^  „ 
■o  wide   that  it  caimol   be   commanded   by   coast  ^J*- 
batteries,  and,  further,  all  gulfs  and  bays  ent^losed  by 
the  land  of  more  than  one  riparian  ^tate,  however 


1.H37K 
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narrow  their  entrance  may  be,  are  non-territorial. 
They  are  parts  of  the  Open  Sea,  the  marginal  belt 
inside  the  gulfs  and  bays  excepted.  They  can  never 
be  appropriated,  and  they  are  in  time  of  peace  and 
war  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations  including  men-of- 
war. 
Nayiga-  §  193.  As  regards  navigation  and  fishery  within 

Fishery  in  territorial  gulfs  and  bays,  the  same  rules  of  the  Law 
GuMB^wttd*  of  Nations  are  valid  as  those  for  navigation  and 
Bays.  fishery  within  the  territorial  maritime  belt.  The 
right  of  fishery  may,  therefore,  exclusively  be 
reserved  for  subjects  of  the  riparian  State. ^  And 
navigation,  cabotage  excepted,  must  be  open  to 
merchantmen  of  all  nations,  but  foreign  men-of-war 
need  not  be  admitted. 

^  The  Hagae  Convention  eon-  riparian    States   within   a    three 

oeming  police  and  fishery  in  the  nules  wide  maritime   belt  only, 

North  Sea,  concluded  on  May  6,  so  that  the  fishery  would  be  re- 

1882,     between    Great    Britain,  served  within  such  bays  only  as 

Belgium,      Denmark,       France,  have  an  entrance  not  wider  than 

Germany,  and  Holland,  reserves  six  miles.    (See  Martens,  N.R.G. 

in  its  article  2  the  fishery  within  2nd  ser.  IX.  p.  556.) 
bays  exclusively  for  subjects  of  the 


I 


vni 

Straits 

Vatl«1,  I.  {  39:— IZftU,  I41— WMtlftke,  I.  pp.  [93-I97— L»wranoe, 
H  107- 109— PhiUimore,  I.  H  180-196— Twiw,  I.  H  183,  184,  189— 
ttJleek.  I.  pp.  165-170— Taylor.  H  239-131— Wftlkor,  i  17— 
Wlurton,  «  27-i9~Whealon,  H  181-190— BlonUoM.  i  303— 
Huuauiu,  i  65— HeRler,  S  76— Stoerk  in  Holtiondorfli;  II.  pp.  419- 
438— Oftreia,  {zr— Llset,  {{9  uid  36~Dltiuftnn,  {77 — Bon&b, 
Nofc  506-511- Deapagnet,  Nob.  414-427— PrBdiar.FodM,  IL 
Ko*.  650-656— NyB.  I.  pp.  451-474— Bivier.  I.  pp.  157-159— Crivo. 
I.  H  368-37  J— Fiore,  II.  KoB.  745-754— Martens,  I.  J  101  — HotUna 
StadiM,  p.  J77. 

§  194.  All  Straits  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  t 
under  the  command  of  coast  batteries  erected  ^ 
dther  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  straits,  are  terri-  *> 
torial.  Therefore,  straits  of  this  kind  which  divide 
the  Und  of  one  and  the  same  State  belong  to  the 
territory  of  such  State.  Thus  the  Solent,  which 
divides  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  England,  is  Dritish^ 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  are  Turkish.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  such  narrow  strait  divides  the  land 
of  two  different  States,  it  belongs  to  the  territory  of 
both,  the  boundary'  line  running,  falling  -a  special 
treaty  making  another  arrangement,  through  the 
mid- channel. '  Thus  the  Lymoon  Pass,  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  the  British  island  of  Bong 
Koiag  from  the  contitient,  was  half  British  and  half 
Oiinese  as  hmg  as  the  land  apposite  Hong  Kong  was 
ChincM  territory.  U  would  seem  that  claims  of 
States  over  wider  straits  than  those  which  can  be 
commanded  by  guns  from  coast  batiiiries  are  no 
longer  upheld.  Thus  Great  Britain  used  formerly 
to  claim  the  Narrow  Seaa — namely,  the  St.  George's 

'  Sm  below,  i  199. 
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Channel,  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  die 
North  Channel — ^as  territorial ;  and  FhiUimore  asserts 
that  the  exclusive  right  of  Great  Britain  over  these 
Narrow  Seas  is  uncontested.  But  in  spite  of  this 
assertion  it  must  be  emphasised  that  this  right  is 
contested,  and  I  believe  that  Great  ^ftitain  woald 
now  no  longer  uphold  her  former  claim.'  At  least 
the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  1878  does 
not  mention  it. 

§  195.  All  rules  of  the  Law  of  Naticms  oonceming 
IJI^^^     navigation,  fishery,  and  jurisdiction  within  the  man- 
"Jons,  time  belt  appiv  likewise  to  navigation,  fishery,  and 
jurisdiction  within  straits.     Foreign  merchantmen,  I 
therefore,  cannot  be  excluded;   foreign  men-of-war 
must  be  admitted  to  such  straits  as  form  part  of  the 
highways  for  international  traffic ;  ^  the  right  of  fishery 
may    exclusively  be  reserved  for  subjects  of  the 
riparian  State;  and  the  latter  can  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all   foreign  merchantmen  passing  throu^  the 
/  straits.     K  the  narrow  strait  diWdes  the  land  of  two 
different  States,  jurisdiction  and  fishery  are  reserved 
for  each   riparian  State  within  the  boundary  line 
running  through  the  mid-channel  or  otherwise  as  by 
treaty  arranged. 

§  196.  The  rule  that  foreign  merchantmen  must  be 
allowed  inoffensive  passage  through  territorial  straits 
without    anv    dues  and    toUs    whatever,   had    one 


/ 


The 


'  See  Phiilimore,  L  f  1S9.  ftod 
iboTe,  $191  (Eiiig*8  Chambers  I. 
Concemiiig  the  Bnstol  Channel* 
Hall ($41, p.  162, note  2*  remarks: 
"It  was  apparently  decided  by 
the  Queoi**  Bench  in  Beg.  r. 
Cxmningham  (BeU*8  Croirn  CaM«, 
S61  that  the  whole  of  the  Bnstol 
Channel  betveen  Someiaet  and 
Glamorgan  is  British  tcnitorr; 
poKtblT,  bowerer,  the  Goort  in- 
*  to    nfar    OBSij  to    that 


portion  of  the  Channel  whieh  Has 
within  Steepbohn  and  Flatholm.*' 
(See  also  Westlake,  L  p.  188, 
note  3.) 

'  As.  for  instance,  the  Straila  of 
Magellan.  These  straita  weiv 
neotraiised  in  iSSi  see  below, 
<  56S,and  voL  n.  $  7^—hy%tnUj 
between  Chili  and  Aigcniiua,  See 
Abribau  Le  d^tzoit  de  Magdan 
an  point  de  vne 
(i9oaK  and  Nia.  L  pfst 
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"exception  until  the  year  1857.  From  time  i 
memorial,  Demnark  had  not  allowed  foreign  vessels  the 
passage  through  the  two  Bells  and  the  Sound,  a 
narrow  strait  which  divides  Bemnark  from  Sweden 
and  connects  the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic,  without 
payment  of  a  toll,  the  so-called  Sound  Dues.'  Whereas 
in  former  centuries  these  dues  were  not  opposed, 
Uiey  were  not  considered  any  longer  admissible  as 
aooD  u  the  principle  of  free  navigation  on  the  sea 
became  generally  recognised,  but  Denmark  neverthe- 
leas  insisted  upon  the  dues.  In  1857,  however, 
an  arrangement'  was  completed  between  the  mari- 
time Powers  of  Europe  and  Denmark  by  which  the 
Sound  Dues  wereaboUshed  against  a  heavy  indemnity 
paid  by  tlie  signatory  States  to  Deimiark.  And  in 
the  same  year  the  United  States  entered  into  a  con- 
vention ^  with  Denmark  for  the  free  passage  of  their 
▼essels,  and  likewise  paid  an  indemnity.  With  these 
dnea  has  disappeared  the  last  witness  of  fonner  times 
when  free  navigation  on  the  sea  was  not  universally 
recognised. 

§  197.  The  Bosphoms  and  Dardanelles,  the  two  ThtBo*. 
Turkish  territorial  straits  which  connect  the  Black  SSd^- 
Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned.* So  long  as  the  DIack  Sea  was  entirely 
enclosed  by  Turkish  territory  and  was  therefore  a 
portion  of  this  territory,  Turkey  could  exclude  foreign 
vessels  from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
altogether,  unless  prevented  by  special  treaties.  But 
when  in  the  eighteenth    century    Bussia    became    a 

'  8m   Iho  detail*,  (rhioh  htt^A  K.B.O.  XVI.  2ad  p*n.  t>.  ]4S.)    ^ 

hbtorioJ  tnUiTM  onlj,  in  Twin,  '  Convaituoa  of  WMhtnsioD  of 

I.  I  188;    fbillimoM.    I.    I  1S91  April    ti,    iSj?-    (Sm>    Muttoa, 

WbttrtOB,  t  fi9:    ud   Sebanr,  K.H.O.  XVII.  i«  put,  p- lia) 

DvBuidK>ll(i84$).  '  Sm  Hollwd.  Th«  EorapMii 

*  tht  TtmIt  of  Cofiyabacan  ol  C^nwort  tn  th«  EjMMm  QnMUoo, 

Mmnb    r4.   185;.    (Sm  llMrtoDi,  p.  iij,  Mid  PamK  P- 19- 
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riparian  State  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  latter,  there- 
fore, ceased  to  be  entirely  a  territorial  sea,  Turkey,  by 
several  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  conceded  free 
navigation  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles to  foreign  merchantmen.  But  she  always 
upheld  the  rule  that  foreign  men-of-war  should  be 
excluded  from  these  straits.  And  by  article  i  of 
the  Convention  of  London  of  July  10,  1841,  between 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Bussia,  this  rule  was  once  for  all  accepted.  Article  10 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  Con- 
vention No.  I  annexed  to  this  treaty,  and,  further, 
article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  1 87 1 ,  again  confirm 
the  rule,  and  all  those  Powers  which  were  not  parties 
to  these  treaties  submit  nevertheless  to  it.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1871,  however,  the 
Porte  can  open  the  straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
men-of-war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  necessary,  of  securing  the  execution  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 

On  the  whole,  the  rule  has  in  practice  always 
been  upheld  by  Turkey.  Foreign  light  public  vessels 
in  the  service  of  foreign  diplomatic  envoys  at  Con- 
stantinople can  be  admitted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  And  on  several 
occasions  when  Turkey  has  admitted  a  foreign  man-of- 
war  carrying  a  foreign  monarch  on  a  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  has  been  no  opposition  by  the 
Powers.^  But  when  in  1902  Turkey  allowed  four 
Eussian  torpedo  destroyers  to  pass  through  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  condition  that  these  vessels  should  be 
disarmed  and  sail  under  the  Bussian  commercial  flag, 

^  The  United  States,  althooch  the   Oonvention   of  London,   to 

she   actually    acqoiesoes   in    we  which  she  is  not  a  party.    (See 

exclnsion  of  her  men-of-war,  seems  ^Vharton,  I.  $  29.) 

not  to  consider  herself  bound  by  *  See  Perels,  p.  30. 
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Britain  protested  antl  declared  that  she 
reserved  the  right  to  demand  similar  privileges  for 
her  men-of-war  should  occasion  arise.  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  no  other  Power  has  joined  Great 
Britain  in  this  prote-st. 
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Orfilia*.  It.  «.  3.  {  i8— Vattel,  I.  j  266— Hall,  i  38— WeBtlake,  I.  pp. 
Mi-142— TwiBs,  I.  i(  147-148— Taylor,  i  351— BlimUchli,  «  296- 
3o2~Hftrttiiftiin,  i  59— HeEfter,  {  66— BoltzendoTfT  in  HoltzendOTfl; 
XL  pp.  232-139 — aftreifi,  j  19— Liszt,  S  9— UUnuuin,  (  80— Bonfil*, 
No*.  486-4*9— DMpagDBt,  No.  387— Pradier-Fodiri,  H.  Noa.  7S9- 
777— Ny«,  I.  pp.  413-421— Biviw.  I-  (  11— Calvo,  I.  H  343-35»— 
Fion,  II.  Noa.  799-9o6— Uuletu.  I.  i  89. 

§  198.  Boundaries  of  State  territory  are  the  ima^- 
nar;  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  which  separate 
the  territory  of  one  State  from  that  of  another,  or 
from  unappropriated  territory,  or  from  the  Oi>en  Sea. 
The  course  of  the  boundary  Unes  may  or  may  not  be 
indicated  by  boundary  signs.  These  signs  may  be 
natural  or  artificial,  and  one  speaks,  therefore,  of 
natural  in  contradistinction  to  artificial  boundaries. 
Natural  boundaries  may  coosist  of  wat«r,  a  range  of 
rocks  or  mounlains,  deserts,  forests,  and  the  like. 
Artificial  boundaries  are  such  signs  as  have  been 
purposely  put  up  to  indicate  the  way  of  the  inia- 
ginar}*  boundary-Une.  They  may  consist  of  posts, 
•tones,  barfl,  walls,'  trenches,  roads,  canals,  buoys  in 
water,  and  the  like.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  distinction  between  artificial  and 

*  n«  ftaaamm  ot  uitiqait;  vtj    «nd  the  ChincM  WkU  hmj  aUe  b« 


4 


uidArti. 
Bouodii- 
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Waters. 


natural  boundaries  is  not  sharp,  in  so  far  as  acmie 
natural  boundaries  can  be  artificially  created.  Thus 
a  forest  may  be  planted,  and  a  desert  may  be  created^ 
as  was  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Bomans  of 
antiquity  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  frontier. 

§  1 99.  Natural  boundaries  consisting  of  water  must 
be  specially  discussed  on  account  of  the  different  kinds 
of  boundary  waters.  Such  kinds  are  rivers,  lakes, 
land-locked  seas,  and  the  maritime  belt. 

(i)  Boundary  rivers  are  such  rivers  as  separate 
two  different  States  from  each  other.^  If  such  river 
is  not  navigable,  the  imaginary  boundary  line  runs 
down  the  middle  of  the  river,  following  all  turnings 
of  the  border  line  of  both  banks  of  the  river.  Cta 
the  other  hand,  in  a  navigable  river  the  boundary 
line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  so-called  Thalweg^ 
that  is,  the  mid- channel  of  the  river.  It  is,  thirdly, 
possible  that  the  boundary  line  is  the  border  line  of 
the  river,  so  that  the  whole  bed  belongs  to  one  of 
the  riparian  States  only.^  But  this  is  an  exception 
created  by  treaty  or  by  the  fact  that  a  State  has 
occupied  the  lands  on  one  side  of  a  river  at  a  time 
prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  lands  on  the  other  side 
by  some  other  StAte.^  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  since  a  river  sometimes  changes  more  or  less 
its  course,  the  boundary  line  running  through  the 
middle  or  the  Thalweg  or  along  the  border-line  is 
thereby  also  altered.^ 


*  This  case  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  other,  in  which  a 
river  runs  through  the  lands  of 
two  different  States.  In  this  latt<er 
ease  the  boundary  line  runs 
across  the  river. 

^  See  above,  $  17c. 

*  See  Twiss,  I.  $|  147  and  14S, 
and  'Westlakc,  I.  p.  142. 

*  In  case  a  bridge  is  buih  ovier 


a  boundary  river,  the  boondaKy 
line  runs,  *^  failing  roedal  treaty 
arrangements,  ihrougb  the  middle 
of  the  brid^  As  regaids  dw 
boundary  lines  running  thimifl^ 
islands  rising  in  boondazy  TP99n 
and  through  the  abandonad  beda 
of  such  rivers,  see  below,  H  234 
and  235. 
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'3)  Boundary  lakes  and  land-locked  seas  are  such 
as  separatt:  the  lands  of  two  or  more  different  States 
4'roni  each  other.  The  boundary  line  runs  through 
the  middle  of  these  lakes  and  seas,  but  as  a  rule 
special  treaties  portion  off  such  lakes  and  seas 
between  riparian  States.' 

(3)  The  boundary  line  of  the  maritime  belt  is, 
according  to  details  given  above  {§  186),  uncertain, 
since  no  unanimity  prevails  with  regard  t^  the  widtli 
of  the  IkjU.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  boundary 
line  runs  not  nearer  to  the  shore  than  three  miles, 
or  one  marine  league,  from  the  low-water  mark. 

{4)  In  a  narrow  strait  separating  the  lands  of  two 
different  States  the  boundary  line  runs  either  through 
the  middle  or  through  the  mid- channel,^  urdess  special 
treaties  make  different  arrangements. 

§  joo-  Boundary  mountains  or  hills  are  such  i 
n&tnral  elevations  from  the --common  level  of  the  t 
ground  as  separate  the  territories  of  two  or  more 
States  from  each  other.  Failing  special  treaty  ar- 
rangements, the  lK)imdar3'  line  runs  on  the  mountain 
ridge  along  with  the  watershed.  But  it  is  quite 
ponble  tliat  boundary  mountains  belong  wholly  to 
ooe  of  the  States  whicli  they  separate.^ 

§30t.  Boundary  lines  are,  for  many  reasons,  of  1 
such  vital  importance  that  disputes  relating  thereto 
are  inevitably  very  frequent  and  have  often  led  to 
war.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a 
tendency  began  to  prevail  to  settle  such  disputes 
peaceably.  The  simplest  way  in  which  this  can  l>e 
done  is  alwa}-K  by  a  lK>undary  treaty,  providc-il  the 
parties  can  come  to  terms.  In  other  caae.i  arbitra- 
tioo  can  settle  the  matter,  as,   for  instance,  in  the 


*  Sm  kbon,  {  I K 


moi  ftbovt,  f  194. 


•  Sm  TvtM,  t.  H  (83  uid  184.       >  8m  Flora,  It  No.  8cx>. 
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Alaska  Boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  (re- 
presenting Canada)  and  the  United  States,  settled  in 
1903.  Sometimes  International  Commissions  are 
specially  appointed  to  settle  the  boundary  lines.  In 
this  way  the  boimdary  lines  between  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Boumania  were  settled  after 
the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  States  concerned,  instead  of  settling  the 
boimdary  line,  keep  a  strip  of  land  between  their 
territories  under  their  joint  tenure  and  administra- 
tion, so  that  a  so-called  condominium  comes  into 
existence,  as  in  the  case  of  Moresnet  (Eelmis)  on  the 
Prusso-Belgian  frontier.^ 

§  202.  Whereas  the  term  "  natural  boundaries  "  in 
B^Ji-  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations  means 
^^  natural  signs  which  indicate  the  course  of  boundary 
P^iueo.  lines,  the  same  term  is  used  politically  ^  in  various 
different  meanings.  Thus  the  French  often  speak  of 
the  river  Bhine  as  their  "  natural "  boundary,  as  the 
Italians  do  of  the  Alps.  Thus,  further,  the  zones 
within  which  the  language  of  a  nation  is  spoken  are 
frequently  termed  that  nation's  "  natural "  boundary. 
Again,  the  line  enclosing  such  parts  of  the  land  as 
afford  great  facilities  for  defence  against  an  attack  is 
often  called  the  "natural"  boundary  of  a  State, 
whether  or  not  these  parts  belong  to  the  territory  of 
the  respective  State.  It  is  obvious  that  all  these  and 
other  meanings  of  the  term  "natural  boundaries" 
are  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
whatever  value  they  may  have  politically. 

^  See  above,  $  171,  No.  i.  ^  See  Rivier,  I.  p.  166. 
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BaDif  43*— WMtlakB.  L  p.  6i— PhUlimoro,  I.  «  181-183— TwiM,  ^ 
i  S45'— Tftflor,  }  251— filantschli,  ${  3S3~359 — Hartmann,  J  61 — 
BcSUr,  {  45~HoU!>.eDdorff  in  HoUzoodorfC  n.  pp.  141-152— 
a«NJa.  $71—11871,  {{8  uid  19— UllmMm,  t  88— Bonfili,Ncw.34o^ 
344— Despftgnet,  Nob.  190  192— Pradier-Fod^r^,  II.  No«.  834-845. 
1038— Biviw,  I.  pp.  296-303— Calvo,  III.  i  1583— Fiore,  I.  {  380— 
UMteiw,L  K  94-9S— CUuis,  "Die  Lebre  von  den  StHtadienat- 
twrkallMi"  (1894)— Fabree.  "Dee  ecr\itadee  duie  le  droit  inter- 
DMidiul"  (1901). 

§  203.  Stale  servitudes  are  those  exceptional  and  Concep- 
conventional  restrictions  on  the  territorial  supremacy  atoio^'sar. 
of  a  State  by  which  a  part  or  a  whole  of  its  territory  ^  ~ 

is  in  a  limited  way  made  to  perpetually  serve  a  cer- 
tain purpose  or  interest  of  another  State.  Thus  a 
Statu  may  through  a  convention  be  obliged  to  allow 
the  passage  of  troops  of  a  neighbouring  State,  or 
may  in  the  interest  of  a  neighbouring  State  be 
prevented  from  fortifying  a  certain  town  near  the 
frontier. 

That  State  servitudes  are  or  may  on  occasions  t)e  of 
{ireat  importance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
The  vast  majority  '  of  writers  and  the  practice  of  the 
States  accept,  therefore,  the  (conception  of  State 
servitudes,  although  they  ilo  not  agree  with  regard 
to  the  definition  and  the  width  of  the  conception, 
and  although,  consequently,  in  many  cases  the  ques- 
tion is  disputed  whether  a  certain  restriction  upon 
territorial  supremacy  i»  or  is  not  a  State  servitude. 

Servitadefl   must  not  be  t-onfounded^  with   those 

'  Th«  coneeptlon  of  SUU  eervi.  *  Tbie  ie,  for  iiulwioe,  done  by 

tuim  ia  rqectMl  bjr  Balmeiinck  Hedlcr  (f  43),  UMtoni  iitji),  ani 

a  49).  (huniM  If  7t),  Liut  «H  Swid  Hal]  (i  41*) :  the  btur  ipe^  of 

tgi,  JelUiiek  (Allgemoin    " "■-  ~'-'-  ''  ' 

l«kra,p.366). 
TUL.  I. 
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general  restrictions  upon  territorial  suprenuu^  which, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
concern  all  States  alike.  These  restrictions  are 
named  '^  natural "  restrictions  of  territorial  supremacy 
{servitutes  juris  gentium  naturales)^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  conventional  restrictions  {serviiuJtes 
juris  gentium  voluntariae)  which  constitute  the 
State  servitudes  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  a  State  servitude,  but  a 
'^  natural "  restriction  on  territorial  supremacy,  that 
a  State  is  obliged  to  admit  the  free  passage  of 
foreign  merchantmen  through  its  territorial  maritime 
belt. 
Sobjeeteof  §  204.  Subjccts  of  State  servitudes  are  States  only 
▼itudM?'  and  exclusively,  since  State  servitudes  can  exist 
between  States  only  {territorium  dominans  and  terri- 
torium  serviens).  Formerly  some  writers  ^  maintained 
that  private  individuals  and  corporations  were  able 
to  acquire  a  State  servitude;  but  nowadays  it  is 
agreed  that  this  is  not  possible,  since  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  a  law  between  States  only  and  exclusively. 
Whatever  rights  may  be  granted  by  a  State  to 
foreign  individuals  and  corporations,  such  rights  can 
never  constitute  State  servitudes. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  State  can  acquire  and 
grant  State  servitudes,  although  some  States  may,  in 
consequence  of  their  particular  position  within  the 
Family  of  Nations,  be  prevented  from  acquiring  or 
granting  some  special  kind  or  another  of  State 
servitudes.  Thus  neutralised  States  are  in  many 
points  hampered  in  regard  to  acquiring  and  grant- 
ing State  servitudes,  because  they  have  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  drag  them  indirectly  into  war. 
Thus,    further,    half-Sovereign    and    part-Sovereign 

»  Bluntschli,  S  353 ;  Hefiter,  §  43. 
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States  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  and  to  grant 
certwn  State  servitudes  on  account  of  their  depen- 
dence upon  their  superior  State.  But  apart  from 
such  exceptional  cases,  even  not-full  Sovereign  States 
can  acquire  and  grant  State  servitudes,  provided  they 
have  any  international  status  at  all. 

§  205.  The  object  of  Stnte  servitudes  is  always,  Object  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State  I  ^^,^'' 
whose  territorial  supremacy  is  restricted  by  any' 
Buch  servitude.  Since  the  territory  of  a  State 
iiiclades  not  only  the  land  but  also  the  rivers  which 
vrater  the  laud,  the  maritime  belt,  the  territorial  sub- 
soil, and  the  territorial  atmosphere,  all  these  can,  as 
well  as  the  service  of  the  land  itself,  be  an  object  of 
Htate  Servitudes.  Thu^  a  State  may  have  a  perpetual 
right  of  admittance  for  its  subjects  to  the  fishery  in 
the  maritime  belt  of  another  State,  or  a  right  to  lay 
telegraph  cables  through  a  foreign  maritime  belt, 
or  a  right  to  build  and  u»e  a  tunnel  through  a 
boundary  mountain,  and  the  like.  And  should  ever 
aerostation  become  so  developed  as  to  be  of 
practical  utiUty,  a  State  servitude  might  be  created 
through  a  State  acquiring  a  perpetual  right  to  send 
miliiaiy  aerial  veliicles  through  the  territorial  atmo- 
sphere of  a  neighbouring  State.' 

Since  the  object  of  State  servitudes  is  the  territory 
of  a  Stat«,  aU  such  restrictions  upon  the  territorial 
supremacy  of  a  State  as  do  not  make  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  its  territory  itself  serve  a  purpose  or  an 
mtereat  of  another  State  are  not  State  servitudes. 
The  territory  as  the  object  is  the  mark  of  distuiction 
between  State  ser\'itudes  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
territorial  supremacy.    Thus  the  perpetual  restriction 


•  It  BMd  huUj  bo 

a  lb*  (^  R««  f*t 


aeatioaed     Ui*   obJMt  at   it   Klkto   lerTiiuflr, 
nncr  be     uiiM  il  !■  nu  Stale's  toisitorf. 
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vitudes. 


imposed  upon  a  State  by  a  treaty  not  to  keep  an 
anny  beyond  a  certain  size  is  certainly  a  restrictioii 
on  territorial  supremacy,  but  is  not,  as  some  writers  ^ 
maintain,  a  State  servitude,  because  it  does  not  make 
the  territory  of  one  State  serve  an  interest  of  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  State  submits  to  a  per- 
petual right  enjoyed  by  another  State  of  passage  of 
troops,  or  to  the  duty  not  to  fortify  a  certain  town 
on  the  frontier,  or  to  the  claim  of  another  State  for 
its  subjects  to  be  allowed  the  fishery  within  the 
former's  territorial  belt ;  ^  in  all  these  and  the  like ' 
cases  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  State  is  in  such 
a  way  restricted  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its 
territory  is  made  to  serve  the  interest  of  another  State, 
and  such  restrictions  are  therefore  State  servitudes.* 

§  206.  According  to  different  qualities  different 
kinds  of  State  servitudes  must  be  distinguished. 

(i)  Afiirmative,  active,  or  positive,  are  those  servi- 
tudes which  give  the  right  to  a  State  to  perform 


^  Bluntschli,  §  356. 

'  An  example  of  suoh  fishery 
servitude  is  the  former  French 
fishery  rights  in  Newfoundland 
which  were  based  on  article  13  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1 713,  and 
on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783. 
See  the  details  regarding  the  New- 
foundland Fishery  Dispute,  in 
Fhillimore,  I.  §  195 ;  Clauss,  pp. 
17-31 ;  Geffoken  in  B.I.  XXII.  p. 
217 ;  Brodhurst  in  Law  Magazine 
and  Review,  XXIV.  p.  67.  The 
French  literature  on  the  question  is 
quoted  in  Bonfils,  No.  342,  note  i. 
The  dispute  is  now  settled  through 
France's  renunciation  of  the 
privileges  due  to  her  according  to 
article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  took  place  by  article  i  of  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  signed 
in  London  on  April  8,  1904.  But 
France  retains,  according  to  article 
2  of  the  latter  Convention,  the 
right  of  fishing  for  her  subjects  in 


certain  parts  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Newfoundland. 

'  Fhillimore  (I.  §  283)  quotes 
two  interesting  State  servitudes 
which  belong  to  the  past.  Accord- 
ing to  articles  4  and  i  o  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  17 13,  France  was,  in 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  not 
to  allow  the  Stuart  Pretender  to 
reside  on  French  territory,  and 
Great  Britain  was,  in  the  interest 
of  Spain,  not  to  allow  Moors  and 
Jews  to  reside  in  Gibraltar. 

^  The  controverted  question 
whether  neutralisation  of  a  State 
creates  a  State  servitude  is  an- 
swered by  Clauss  (p.  167)  in  the 
affirmative,  but  by  UUmann  ($  88), 
correctly,  I  think,  in  the  negative. 
But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  neutralisation  of  a  whole 
State  and  neutralisation  of  certain 
parts  of  a  State.  In  the  latter 
case  a  State  servitude  is  indeed 
created. 
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certain  acts  on  the  territory  of  another  State,  such  as 
to  build  and  work  a  railway,  to  establish  a  custom- 
house,  to  let  an  armed  force  pass  through  a  certain 
territory  {droit  tfetape),  or  to  keep  troops  in  a  certain 
fortress,  to  use  a  port  or  an  island  as  a  coaUng  station, 
and  the  like. 

(a)  Negative,  are  such  servitudes  as  give  a  right  to 
a  State  to  demand  of  another  State  that  the  latter 
ahall  abstain  from  exercising  its  territorial  supremacy 
in  certain  ways.  Thus  a  Slate  can  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  a  neighbouring  State  shall  not  fortify 
certain  towns  near  the  frontier,  that  another  State  shall 
not  allow  foreign  men-of-war  in  a  certain  harbour.' 

(3)  MiUtarj-,  are  those  State  servitudes  which  are 
acquired  for  miUtar)'  purposes,  such  as  the  right  to 
keep  troops  in  a  foreign  fortress,  or  to  let  an  armed 
force  pass  through  foreign  territory,  or  to  demand 
that  a  town  on  foreign  territory  shall  not  be  fortified, 
and  the  like. 

(4)  Economic,  are  those  servitudes  which  are  ac- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  commercial  interests, 
traffic,  and  intercourse  in  general,  such  as  the  right 
of  fisheries  in  foreign  territorial  waters,  to  build  a 
railway  on  or  lay  a  telegraph  cable  through  foreign 
territory,  and  the  like. 

§  207.  Since  State  servitudes,  in  contradistinction  v»iiJiijof 
to  personal  rights  (rights  in  personam),  are  rights  vitodM. 
inherent  to  the  object  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected (righw  in  rem),  they  remain  valid  and  may  be 
exercised  however  the  ownership  of  the  territory  to 
which  they  apply  may  change.  Therefore,  if,  after  tlie 
creation  of  a  State  servitude,  the  part  of  the  territory 

'  AflbiMltn    State  MrrilndM  faoiendo    rontuCnv  mtfmit,    bv 

tmdgk    im    f*iitiulo,   ■MfktiVB  Men    adopted    b;   the   Iaw   of 

MnkndM  M  noM  fiteitndo.    The  NMiona. 
rala  ol  Baiaaa  L«*r,  t^rvitut  in 
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affected  comes  by  conquest  or  cession  under  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  another  State,  such  servitude 
remains  in  force.  Thus,  when  the  Alsatian  town  of 
HUningen  became  in  1871,  together  with  the  whole 
of  Alsace,  German  territory,  the  State  servitude 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815,  that  Hflningen 
should,  in  the  interest  of  the  Swiss  .Canton  of  Basle, 
never  be  fortified,  was  not  extinguished.^  Thus, 
further,  when  in  i860  the  former  Sardinian  pro- 
vinces of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  became  French,  the 
State  servitude  created  by  article  92  of  the  Act  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  1815,  that  Switzerland  should 
have  temporarily  during  war  the  right  to  locate 
troops  in  these  provinces  was  not  extinguished.^ 

It  is  a  very  open  question  whether  military 
State  servitudes  can  be  exercised  in  time  of  war  by 
a  belligerent  if  the  State  with  whose  territory  they 
are  connected  remains  neutral.  Must  such  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  its  neutrality,  prevent 
the  belligerent  from  exercising  the  respective  servi- 
tude— for  instance,  the  right  of  passage  of  troops?^ 
Extinction  §  2o8.  State  Servitudes  are  extinguished  by  agree- 
fllnStades.  in^nt  between  the  States  concerned,  or  by  express 
or  tacit  *  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
whose  interest  they  were  created.  They  are  not, 
according  to  the  correct  opinion,  extinguished  by 
reason  of  the  territory  involved  coming  under  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  another  State.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why,  although  State  servitudes 
are   called    into    existence    through    treaties,   it  is 

'  Detafls  In  Clanss,  pp.  15-17.      tngneee  territory  in  South  Africa. 

2  Details  in  Clanss,  pp.  S- 1 5.         (See  below,  vol.  U.  §   323,  and 

3  This  question  became  practical    Clauss,  pp.  212-217.) 

when  in  1900,  during  the  South  *  See  JBluntschli,  $  359  b.    The 

Afrieanwar,6reatBritaineIaimed,  opposition  of  Qauss  (p.  219)  and 

and  Portugal  was  ready  to  granii  others  to  this  sound  statement  of 

passage  of  troops   Unr— ^  Amk.  Bfamlaehli's  is  not  justified. 
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sometimes  maintained  that  the  clause  rehis  sic 
statitibfU '  cannot  be  applied  !n  rase  a  vital  change 
of  circumstances  makes  the  exercise  of  a  State  servi- 
tude unbearable.  That  in  such  case  the  restricted 
Stale  must  previously  trj-  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  State  which  is  the  subject  of  the  serHtude,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  But  if  an  agreement  cannot  be 
arrived  at  on  account  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  other  party,  the  clause  relnis  sic  stantihts  may 
well  be  resorted  to.'  The  fact  that  the  practice  of 
the  States  does  not  provide  any  example  of  an 
appeal  to  this  clause  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
with  a  State  servitude  proves  only  that  such  appeal 
has  hitherto  been  uimecessary 


XT 
Modes  of  Actjrmi.NG   State    Tereitoey 

ValMl,  I.  if  103-107— Hall,  {  31— WestUke.  I.  pp.  84-1 16— Lawrence, 
0  9»-99— PhUlimore.  I.  H  111-115— TwIm,  1.  H  113-139— Hftl- 
Uek,  I.  p.  154— T«.vlor,  H  117-218— ■Wh««on.  «  161-163— Blnnt- 
KhU,  W  a78-J9s— Hfcrtmiwin.  i  61— HefiUr,  {  69— Holtsendorff  in 
Hahundorff,  11.  pp.  353-155- OareiB,  (  76— Liut.  f  10— tJUmann. 
f  Si— BonfUa,  No.  531— DeapAgnet,  No.  888— Pridiei-FodAr^,  11. 
Nofc  7*1-787— Bltte-,  L  {  IJ— Cdro,  I.  {  363— Fior*.  I.  New. 
238-240— MwtoDi,  I.  {  90~Heimbarger,  "D«r  Erw«rb  der 
0«blH^ob«)t"  (1SE8). 

$309.  Pince    States    only    and     exclusively    are  \nt»m 
Bubjecta  of  the  T^w  of  Nations,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  |" 
far  as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned.  States  ^  solely  '^"" 

'  Sm  Uow,  i  (^  vuilcd  b}  tha  X*w  ol    NMioni 

*  ISm  BhtnlMhli,  i  3»  d,  and  tmu    Mtqairiog    itior*    Unitory 

~l0r-VoiM,     It.     Nn.     845-  than  it  alrMd;  owiu,  anloM  MmM 

■  ^  IS3)  and  othcn  oppoM  tront;  anangniMiit  preclaJw  it 

^~tA  itaMiiMnl  likeit  iac.  frotn  m  doiiif.  It  haab««a  iwirttd 

ntanedoDbt  that  no  foil-  (I''anehill«.  In  B.O.  IL  pi.  417)  that 

1  Btal*  la.  u  a  rutv,  pre-  a  nvntralUed  State  U  ipio  facte 
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can  acquire  State  territory.  But  the  acquisitioii  of 
territory  by  an  existing  State  and  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  must  not  be  confounded,  first, 
with  the  foundation  of  a  new  State,  and,  secondly, 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  territory  and  sovereignty 
over  it  by  private  individuak  or  corporations  as  lies 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

(i)  Whenever  a  multitude  of  individuals,  living 
on  or  entering  into  such  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  as  does  not  belong  to  the  territory  of  any 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  constitute  them- 
selves as  a  State  and  nation  on  that  part  of  the  globe, 
a  new  State  comes  into  existence.  This  State  is  not^ 
by  reason  of  its  birth,  a  member  of  the  Family  of 
Nations.  The  formation  of  a  new  State  is,  as  will  be 
remembered  from  former  statements,*  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  of  law.  It  is  through  recognition, 
which  is  a  matter  of  law,  that  such  new  State  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  a  subject  of 
International  Law.  As  soon  as  recognition  is  given, 
the  new  State's  territory  is  recognised  sb  the 
territoiy  of  a  subject  of  International  Law,  and  it 
matters  not  how  this  territory  was  acquired  before 
the  recognition. 

(2)  Not  essentially  different  is  the  case  in  which 
a  private  individual  or  a  corporation  acquires  land 
with  sovereignty  over  it  in  countries  which  are  not 
under  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations.     The    actual  proceeding  in  all 


by  its  nentraliBation  prevented 
from  acquiring  territory.  But 
this  is  certainly  wron^  in  its 
generality,  although  territory  ac- 
quired by  a  neutralised  State 
would  not  ipso  facto  have  the 
character  of  neutralised  territorv, 
and  although  it  is  quite  possible 


that  the  Powers  would  intervene 
and  prevent  such  neutraUsed 
State  from  acquiring  a  certain 
piece  of  land  because  such  acqui- 
sition might  endanger  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  the  said 
State.  (See  Bivier,  1.  p.  172.) 
'  See  above,  §  71. 
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[  '•tNtlJOMOSU  that  all  such  acquisition  is  made  either 
ion  of  hitherto  uninhabited  land,  for 
island,  or  by  cession  from  a  native 
tribe  living  on  the  land.  Acquisition  of  territorj' 
and  sovereignty  thereon  in  such  cases  takes  place 
outeide  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
roles  of  this  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied. 
If  the  individual  or  corporation  which  has  raaile 
the  acquisition  requires  protection  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  they  must  either  declare  a  new  State  to  be 
in  existence  and  ask  for  its  recognition  by  the 
Powers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  Free  State,'  or 
they  must  ask  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  to 
acknowledge  the  acquisition  as  made  on  its  behalf.^ 

§  2IO.  No    unanimity    exists    among    writers    on  i 
the  Law  of  Nations  with   regard  to  the    modes    of  J 
acquiring  territory  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  ' 
Family  of  Nations.    The  topic  owes  its  controversial  i 
character  to  the  fact  that  the   conception  of  State 
territory   has  undergone  a  great  change  since  the 
appearance  of  the  science  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
When  Grotius  created  that  ncience,  State  territory 
used  to  be  still,  &n  in  the  Middle  Ages,  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  private  property  of  the  monarch 
of   the   State.      GrotiuB   and    his  followers   applied, 
therefore,  the  rules  of  Roman  Law  concerning  the 
acquiaition  of  private  property  to  the  acquisiUon  of 
territory    by    States."      As    nowadays,    as    far    as 

'  Bw  ahem,  ^  101.  The  ou« 
of  8b  JaiDM  ^ooke,  who  Kcqnind 
in  1S41  Bvawkk,  In  North  Bonieo, 
■ad  Mtebliiihtd  M)  {iid*p«nd«nt 
Htata  Ibm.  whoM  Sovmipi  he 
tiiMBi,  maybobeelUA.  8m«- 
«ik  !■  miir  Xnitkb  Dcataetonle, 
bM  Ih*  watmmot  of  &t  Juaa* 
BnMkai*  Mill  neognlMd  h  Sove- 


■  Th*  lUftUer  la  UtmM  with 
greut  hioidit.v  by  ITeimbant^t  pp- 
44-77,  who  defcnda  the  opinion 
wprBtnted  in  the  Uit  agkinat 
Bir  Tnvsn  Twiu  <I.  Prafne*.  p. 
s.;  tiwo  ii)  II.I.  XV.  [I.  $47,  u)il 
svt.  p.  IJ7)  ftnd  other  wriWn. 
8m  Mk>  tfllmiuui,  i  81. 

'  Se*  •bon,  (  168.  The  dis- 
tinetioii   batween   impmupi  uid 
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International  Law  is  concerned,  every  analogy  to 
private  property  has  disappeared  from  the  conception 
of  State  territory,  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  a 
State  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  acquisition  of 
sovereignty  over  such  territory.  It  is  obvious  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  rules  of  Boman  Law 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  private  property  can 
no  longer  be  applied.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  applied  in  the  past  has  left  traces  which  can 
hardly  be  obliterated;  and  they  need  not  be 
obliterated,  since  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
agreement  with  the  actual  facts.  But  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  territory  must  be  taken  fit>m  the 
real  practice  of  the  States,  and  not  from  Boman  Law, 
although  the  latter's  terminology  and  common-sense 
basis  may  be  made  use  of. 
What  §211.  States  as  living  organisms  grow  and  de- 

A  ^iSsi^  crease  in  territory.  If  the  historical  facts  are  taken 
tion  of  into  consideration,  different  reasons  may  be  foimd  to 
there  are.  accouut  for  the  excrcisc  of  sovereignty  by  a  State 
over  the  different  sections  of  its  territory.  One 
section  may  have  been  ceded  by  another  State, 
another  section  may  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  owner  in  consequence  of  accretion,  a  third 
through  subjugation,  a  fourth  through  occupation  of 
no  State's  land.  As  regards  a  fifth  section,  a  State 
may  say  that  it  has  exercised  its  sovereignty  over  the 
same  for  so  long  a  period  that  the  fact  of  having 
had  it  in  undisturbed  possession  is  a  sufficient  title  of 
ownership.  Accordingly,  five  modes  of  acquirmg 
territory  may  be  distinguished,  namely:  cession, 
occupation,  accretion,  subjugation,  and  prescription. 

d/miimwni  in  Seneca's  dictum  that  it,  bnt  the  consequences  thereof 

**  omnia  rex  imperio  possidet.  sin-  were  nevertheless   not    deduced, 

guli  dominio  **  was  well  known,  (See  Westlake,  Chapters,  pp.  129- 

and  (hrotiuBi  II.  0.  3,  §  4,  quotes  133,  and  Westlake,  I.  pp.  84-88.) 
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Most  writers  recognise  these  five  modes.  Some, 
however,  do  not  recognise  preecriptlon  ;  some  assert 
thai  accretion  creates  nothing  else  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  tlie  territorj-  of  a  State ;  and  some  do  not 
recognise  subjugation  at  all,  or  declare  it  to  be  only 
a  special  case  of  occupation.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  some  writers  recognise  only  two  or  three'  modes 
of  acquiring  territory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  modes, 
besides  the  five  mentioned,  enumerated  by  some 
writers,  are  in  fart  not  special  modes,  but  only 
special  cases  of  cession.^ 

§  212.  The  modes  of  : 
rectly  dirided   according  as   the  title  they  give  is  (»tive 
derived  from  the  title  of  a  prior  owner  State,  or  not.  "^^f.' 
CewioQ  is  therefore  a  derivative  mode  of  acquisition,  t'oo. 
whereas  occupation,  accretion,  subjugation,  and  pre- 
scription are  original  modes. 

*  Tfan*,   Ollntkun    ({    81)   and  '  S««    below,    $    3t6.      Such 

OanU  (I  70)  rvGOgniN  oMaion  Knd  •Ueged  ■{■edaJ  luodM   nre  uJa, 

UteMP^Uao  mHj,  wIitnM  B«dni-  «sc£iuif!e,  gift,  nuuriiiff*  ronlrkct, 

hwiii^.  lofr-i io> >od  Boltun-  iMUmenUrjt  diBpoulion,  mtid  the 

domflLp.  154)  ncogniM  wuioa,  lili*. 
emnpMion.  luid  motMIoti  only. 
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general  restrictions  upon  territorial  supremacy  which, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
concern  all  States  alike.  These  restrictions  are 
named  "  natural "  restrictions  of  territorial  supremacy 
{servitutes  juris  gentium  naturalea)^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  conventional  restrictions  {serviiutes 
juris  gentium  voluntariae)  which  constitute  the 
State  servitudes  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  a  State  servitude,  but  a 
'^  natural "  restriction  on  territorial  supremacy,  that 
a  State  is  obliged  to  admit  the  free  passage  of 
foreign  merclWmen  through  its  territori^l^time 
belt. 
Sobjeeteof  §  204.  Subjccts  of  State  servitudes  are  States  only 
▼Uudes?'  and  exclusively,  since  State  servitudes  can  exist 
between  States  only  {territorium  dominans  and  terri- 
torium  serviens).  Formerly  some  writers  ^  maintained 
that  private  individuals  and  corporations  were  able 
to  acquire  a  State  servitude;  but  nowadays  it  is 
agreed  that  this  is  not  possible,  since  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  a  law  between  States  only  and  exclusively. 
Whatever  rights  may  be  granted  by  a  State  to 
foreign  individuals  and  corporations,  such  rights  can 
never  constitute  State  servitudes. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  State  can  acquire  and 
grant  State  servitudes,  although  some  States  may,  in 
consequence  of  their  particular  position  within  the 
Family  of  Nations,  be  prevented  from  acquiring  or 
granting  some  special  kind  or  another  of  State 
servitudes.  Thus  neutralised  States  are  in  many 
points  hampered  in  regard  to  acquiring  and  grant- 
ing State  servitudes,  because  they  have  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  drag  them  indirectly  into  war. 
Thus,    further,    half-Sovereign    and    part-Sovereign 

»  Bluntschli,  §  353 ;  Heflter,  §  43. 
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Statee  may  uot  be  able  to  acquire  and  to  grant 
certain  State  servitudes  on  account  of  their  depen- 
dence upon  their  superior  State.  But  apart  from 
such  exceptional  cases,  even  not-fuU  Sovereign  States 
can  acquire  and  grant  State  servitudes,  provided  they 
have  any  international  status  at  all. 

§  205.  The  object  of  State  servitudes  is    always ,  Object  of 
the  whole  or  a  part   of  the  territory   of  the   State i^j^j,^'" 

trliose   territorial   supremacy   is  restricted   by   any,  J 

such   servitude.     Since    the    territory   of   a    State  H 

includes  not  only  the  laud  but  also  the  rivers  which  H 

water  the  land,  the  maritime  belt,  the  territorial  sub-  H 

soil,  and  the  territorial  atmosphere,  all  these  can,  as  H 

well  as  the  service  of  the  land  itself,  be  an  object  of  ■ 

StAte  urvitudea.    Thus  a  State  may  have  a  iierpetual  H 

rigfal  of  admittance  for  its  subjects  to  tlie  fishery  in  fl 

the  maritime  belt  of  another  State,  or  a  right  to  lay  H 

tel^raph  cables   through  a  foreign  maritime  belt,  H 

or   a  right    to   build    and    use  a  tunnel  through  a  H 

boundary  mountain,  and  the  like.     And  should  ever  H 

a^roKtation    become    so    developed    as    to    be  of  >H 

practical  utility,  a  State  servitude  might  be  created  H 

through  a  State  acquiring  a  perpetu^  right  to  send  H 

military  aenal  vehicles  through  the  territorial  atmo-  H 

sphere  of  a  neighbouring  State.'  H 

^ice  the  object  of  State  servitudes  is  the  territory  H 

of  a  State,  all  such  restrictions  upon  the  territorial  H 

supremacy  of  a  State  as  do  not  make  a  part  or  the  H 

whole  of  iU  territory  itself  serve  a  purpose  or  an  H 

interest  of  another  State  are  not  State  servitudes.  ■ 

Tht  territory  as  the  object  is  tlie  mark  of  distinction  H 

bMween  State  servitudes  and  other  restrictions  on  the  H 

territorial  supremacy.     Thus  the  perpetual  restriction  H 

■   U  iM«d  huiUy  be  meDlioii«d     ih*   flbjaot  of  •   Stftte   Mrvitndr,  ^M 

Ami  tlw  O^n  Sea  ran  a*v*r  be    nne*  U  b  no  SUUi  Unitocy.  ^H 
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vitudes. 


imposed  upon  a  State  by  a  treaty  not  to  keep  an 
anny  beyond  a  certain  size  is  certainly  a  restriction 
on  territorial  supremacy,  but  is  not,  as  some  writers  ^ 
maintain,  a  State  servitude,  because  it  does  not  make 
the  territory  of  one  State  serve  an  interest  of  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  State  submits  to  a  per- 
petual right  enjoyed  by  another  State  of  passage  of 
troops,  or  to  the  duty  not  to  fortify  a  certain  town 
on  the  frontier,  or  to  the  claim  of  another  State  for 
its  subjects  to  be  allowed  the  fishery  within  the 
former's  territorial  belt ;  ^  in  all  these  and  the  like ' 
cases  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  State  is  in  such 
a  way  restricted  that  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its 
territory  is  made  to  serve  the  interest  of  another  State, 
and  such  restrictions  are  therefore  State  servitudes.* 

§  206.  According  to  different  qualities  different 
kinds  of  State  servitudes  must  be  distinguished. 

(i)  Afiirmative,  active,  or  positive,  are  those  servi- 
tudes which  give  the  right  to  a  State  to  perform 

^  Bluntschli,  $  356.  certain   parts    of  the   territorial 

'  An  example  of  suoh  fishenr  waters  of  Newfoundland, 
servitude  is  the  former  French  '  Phillimore  (I.  §  283)  quotes 
fishery  rights  in  Newfoundland  two  interesting  State  servitudes 
which  were  based  on  article  13  of  which  belong  to  the  past.  Accord- 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1 713,  and  ing  to  articles  4  and  10  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1783.  of  Utrecht,  17 13,  France  was,  in 
See  the  details  regarding  the  New*    the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  not 

to  allow  the  Stuart  Pretender  to 
reside  on  French  territory,  and 
Great  Britain  was,  in  the  interest 
of  Spain,  not  to  allow  Moors  and 
Jews  to  reside  in  Gibraltar. 

*  The  controverted  question 
whether  neutralisation  of  a  State 
The  dispute  is  now  settled  through  creates  a  State  servitude  is  an- 
France's  renunciation  of  the  swered  by  Clauss  (p.  167)  in  the 
privileges  due  to  her  according  to  affirmative,  but  by  Ullmann  (§  88), 
article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  correctly,  I  think,  in  the  negative, 
which  took  place  by  article  i  of  the  But  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
Anglo-French  Convention  signed  between  neutralisation  of  a  whole 
in  London  on  April  8,  1904.  But  State  and  neutralisation  of  certain 
France  retains,  according  to  article  parts  of  a  State.  In  the  latter 
2  of  the  latter  Convention,  the  case  a  State  servitude  is  indeed 
right  of  fishing  for  her  subjects  in    created. 


foundland  Fishery  Dispute,  in 
Phillimore,  I.  §  195 ;  Clauss,  pp. 
17-31 ;  Geflfcken  in  R.I.  XXII.  p. 
217 ;  Brodhurst  in  Law  Magazine 
and  Review,  XXFV.  p.  67.  The 
French  literature  on  the  question  is 
quoted  in  Bonfils,  No.  342,  note  i. 
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certain  acts  on  the  territory  of  another  State,  such  as  ^H 

to  build  and  work  a  railway,  to  establish  a  custom-  ^| 

house,  to  let  an  armed  force  pass  through  a  certain  ^H 

territory  {droit  d'etape),or  to  keep  troops  in  a  certain  ^H 

fortress,  to  uae  a  port  or  an  island  as  a  coahng  station,  ^H 

and  thu  like.  ^| 

(a)  Negative,  are  such  servitudes  as  give  a  right  to  ^M 

a  State  to  demand  of  another  State  that  the  latter  ^M 

shall  abstain  from  exercising  its  territorial  supremacy  ^M 

in  certain  ways.     Thus  a  State  can  have  a  right  to  ^M 

demand  that  a  neighbouring  State  shall  not  fortify  ^M 

certain  towns  near  the  frontier,  that  another  State  shall  ^M 

not  allow  foreign  men-of-war  in  a  certain  harbour.'  ^| 

(3)  Military,  are  those  State  servitudes  which  are  ^M 
acquired  for  mihtary  purposes,  such  as  the  right  to  ^M 
fceep  troops  in  a  foreign  fortress,  or  to  let  an  armed  ^M 

^H^^paes  through  foreign  territory,  or  to  demand  ^M 

^^^Bt  town  on  foreign  territory-  shall  not  be  fortified,  ^M 

l^lHie  like.  ^M 

(4)  Economic,  are  those  servitudes  which  are  ac-  ^M 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  interests,  ^M 
traffic,  and  intercourse  in  general,  such  as  the  right  ^H 
of  Esheries  in  foreign  territorial  waters,  to  build  a  ^H 
railway  on  or  lay  a  telegraph  cable  through  foreign  ^| 
territory,  and  the  Uke. 

§  207.  Since  State  servitudes,  in  contradistinction  v»iiditjof 
to  personal  rights  (rights  m  peraanam),  are  rights  TitodN.  * 
inherent  to  the  object  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected (righta  in  rem),  they  remain  valid  and  may  be 
exercised  however  the  ownership  of  the  territory  to 
which  they  apply  may  change.  Therefore,  if,  after  the 
of  a  State  8er\'itude,  the  part  of  the  territory 


El  of  a  State  8er\'ituc 
Htfn  State  MrvltDaM 
tim  mm /ttitnJA  Tbc 
looun  Iaw.   tvnrittu  in 


n    adopted    bjt    tba   Law    < 
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affected  comes  by  conquest  or  cession  under  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  another  State,  such  s^^tade 
remains  in  force.  Thus,  when  the  Alsatian  town  of 
HUningen  became  in  1871,  together  with  the  whole 
of  Alsace,  German  territory,  the  State  servitude 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  181 5,  that  HUningen 
should,  in  the  interest  of  the  Swiss  .Canton  of  Basle, 
never  be  fortified,  was  not  extinguished.^  Thus, 
further,  when  in  i860  the  former  Sardinian  pro- 
vinces of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  became  French,  the 
State  servitude  created  by  article  92  of  the  Act  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  18 15,  that  Switzerland  should 
have  temporarily  during  war  the  right  to  locate 
troops  in  these  provinces  was  not  extinguished.^ 

It  is  a  very  open  question  whether  military 
State  servitudes  can  be  exercised  in  time  of  war  by 
a  belligerent  if  the  State  with  whose  territory  they 
are  connected  remains  neutral.  Must  such  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  its  neutrality,  prevent 
the  belligerent  from  exercising  the  respective  servi- 
tude— for  instance,  the  right  of  passage  of  troops  ?  ^ 
Extinction  §  2o8.  State  servitudes  are  extinguished  by  agree- 
^ndtudea.  ^lent  between  the  States  concerned,  or  by  express 
or  tacit*  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
whose  interest  they  were  created.  They  are  not, 
according  to  the  correct  opinion,  extinguished  by 
reason  of  the  territory  involved  coming  under  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  another  State.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why,  although  State  servitudes 
are  called    into    existence    through    treaties,   it  is 

^  Detafls  in  Claoss,  pp.  15-17.  tngaese  territory  in  South  Africa. 

^  DetailsinClanss,  pp.  8-15.  (See  below,  vol.  11.  §   323,  and 

*  This  qnestionbecamepractical  danss,  pp.  212-217.) 

when  in  1900,  during  the  South  *  Bee  Bluntschli,  §  359  b.    The 

African  war,  Great  Britain  claimed,  opposition  of  Clanss  (p.  219)  and 

and  Portugal  was  ready  to  grant,  others  to  this  sound  stifttement  <A 

passage  of  troops   through  For-  Bluntschli*s  is  not  justified. 
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sometimes  maintained  that  the  clause  rebtis  sic 
ittatttilnts '  cannot  be  applied  in  case  a  vita!  change 
of  cirrumstances  makes  the  exercise  of  a  State  servi- 
tude unbearable.  That  in  such  case  the  restricted 
Slate  must  previously  try  to  come  to  terms  with 
I  the  State  which  is  the  subject  of  the  servitude,  is  a 
mfttter  of  course.  But  if  an  agreement  cannot  be 
arrived  at  on  account  of  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  other  party,  the  clause  relnis  etc  stantihts  may 
well  be  resorted  to.'  The  fact  that  the  practice  of 
the  States  does  not  provide  any  example  of  an 
appeal  to  this  clause  for  the  puqiose  of  doing  away 
wilJi  a  State  ser\'itude  proves  oiUy  that  such  appeal 
has  hitherto  been  uimecessary 


XI 
Modes  ok  acjqiiieing   Statb    Tekbitorv 

VatuA,  I.  H  203-J07— H»ll,  i  31— WealUke.  I.  pp.  84-1 16— L«wrcnee, 
H  9t-99— Phillimore.  I.  H  112-ns — Twiw,  I.  H  113-139— Hal- 
Uek,  1.  p.  154— Taylor,  «  317-218— Whe»Win,  ((  161-163— Bluot- 
■tUi.  H  178-19;— Hutmuin,  I  6t— HeSter.  (  69— Holtsendorffin 
Hohnndorfl'.  II.  pp.  351-155— G»rei8.  (  76— Liitt,  J  10— trUmann, 
(  81— BonAU,  No.  533— DeapAgnot,  No.  SiS—Vniim-FoAM.  H. 
N««.  781-787— airUr,  I.  {  13— Cairo.  I.  {  363— Fiore,  I.  No*. 
83S-940— MartcitB.  I.  {  90— Heimbmgcr,  "Der  Erwsrb  der 
OabteUludwit "  (r888). 

§  209.  Since  States  only  and  exclusively  are  wh»a 
iiuhjects  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  StSi^ 
faras  tlie  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned.  States 'solely 

'  8m  Mow.  i  S39-  vaoled  by   the  Law  erf   Naliotu 

*  Sm  BtntilMhir.  i  359  d,  and  from     acqiiiring    mora    Unitarj 

TfUtr-FnUri,     IL     No.    84;-  than  ii  anad;  owiw,  nnlaaa  mam 

I    Ganw  (p.  333)  aad  oUmi^  oppoM  iraalj  amngniMiil  preclDdM  it 

tUa  aemi  liilniiiaiil  Iik««  ia«.  (ram  m  ddag.  It  faaabMn  a— artad 

Tbank  no  dovbl  that  no  fall-  (FaaefaiUa,  in  R.O.  II.  |i.  43;)  that 

Slato  ia,  a*  a  nilv,  prr-  a  naotralUad  Stale  it  ipto  faelc 
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can  acquire  State  territory.  But  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  an  existing  State  and  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  must  not  be  confounded,  first, 
with  the  foundation  of  a  new  State,  and,  secondly, 
with  the  acquisition  of  such  territory  and  sovereignty 
over  it  by  private  individuals  or  corporations  as  lies 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 

(i)  Whenever  a  multitude  of  individuals,  living 
on  or  entering  into  such  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  as  does  not  belong  to  the  territory  of  any 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  constitute  them- 
selves as  a  State  and  nation  on  that  part  of  the  globe, 
a  new  State  comes  into  existence.  This  State  is  not^ 
by  reason  of  its  birth,  a  member  of  the  Family  of 
Nations.  The  formation  of  a  new  State  is,  as  will  be 
remembered  from  former  statements,^  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  of  law.  It  is  through  recognition, 
which  is  a  matter  of  law,  that  such  new  State  becomes 
a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  a  subject  of 
International  Law.  As  soon  as  recognition  is  given, 
the  new  State's  territory  is  recognised  a3  the 
territory  of  a  subject  of  International  Law,  and  it 
matters  not  how  this  territory  was  acquired  before 
the  recognition. 

(2)  Not  essentially  different  is  the  case  in  which 
a  private  individual  or  a  corporation  acquires  land 
with  sovereignty  over  it  in  countries  which  are  not 
under  the  territorial  supremacy  of  a  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations.     The    actual   proceeding  in  all 


by  its  neutralisation  prevented 
from  acquiring  territory.  But 
this  is  certainly  wron^  in  its 
generality,  although  territory  ac- 
quired by  a  neutralised  State 
would  not  ipso  facto  have  the 
character  of  neatraUsed  territorv, 
and  although  it  is  quite  possilue 


that  the  Powers  would  intervene 
and  prevent  such  neutralised 
State  from  acquiring  a  certain 
piece  of  land  because  such  acqui- 
sition might  endanger  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  the  said 
State.  (See  Bivier,  L  p.  172.) 
^  See  above,  $  71. 
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8Dch  cases  is  that  all  such  acquisition  is  made  either 
by  occupation  of  liitherto  uninhabited  land,  for 
instance  an  island,  or  by  cession  from  a  native 
tribe  living  on  the  land.  Acquisition  of  territory 
and  sovereignty  thereon  in  such  rases  takes  pla<^e 
outside  the  dominion  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
rules  of  tliis  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied. 
If  the  individual  or  corporation  which  has  niatle 
the  acquisition  requires  protection  by  the  Law  of 
Nations,  they  must  either  declare  a  new  State  to  be 
in  existence  and  ask  for  its  recognition  by  the 
Powers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Congo  Free  State,'  or 
ihey  must  ask  a  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  to 
acknowledge  the  acquisition  as  made  on  its  behalf.^ 

§  210.  No  unanimity  exists  among  writers  on  ; 
the  T>aw  of  Nations  witli  regard  to  the  modes  of  ; 
acquiring  territory  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Family  of  Nation!'.  The  topin  owes  its  controversial 
character  to  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  State 
territory  has  undergone  a  great  change  since  the 
appearance  of  the  science  of  the  I^aw  of  Nations. 
When  Grotius  created  that  wience,  iState  territory 
used  to  be  still,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  more  or  Jess 
identified  with  the  private  properly  of  the  monarch 
of  the  State.  Grotius  and  his  followers  applied, 
therefore,  the  rules  of  Roman  Law  concerning  the 
acquisition  of  private  property  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory    by    States.^      As    nowadays,    as    far    as 

'  8m  abmn,  {  loi.    Th«  cuo  '  Tha   mkttor  (■  trwitcd  with 

of  Sir  Janw*  Bnnke.  who  aciiiured  f^citt  IneidU.v  by  Helmbnrgor,  pp. 

1111841  BM««Kk,  In  Nortlibanicu,  4477,  who  dalrn4i  thv  opinion 

UmI    MfWi»h*d   an   uiilependeiil  Kpr^wnW    in   iha   Uit   Miffwiul 

SMO  tlian.  whoM  Sovmign  be  Bir  Tnven  Twlu  (I.  PrafoM.  p. 

b«MO»,  IIW7  alao  Im  dM.    8af»-  x. ;    tlm>  In   B.1.  iv,  p.  547,  uai 

wakttOBteBivlUinotMtorkla.  >t1.  n.    337)  Md  eiher  wriwra. 

kot  Dm  wiiiMar  of  Sir  Judm  8m  Jk>  tFUnunn,  {  81. 

JhmkateMlllneogBlMdHgoT*'  ■  8m  »bon,  (  168.    Th«  dia- 

ri^n  Unetion  botWMn  imprritim   knd 
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International  Law  is  concerned,  every  analogy  to 
private  property  has  disappeared  from  the  conception 
of  State  territory,  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  a 
State  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  acquisition  of 
^sovereignty  over  such  territory.  It  is  obvious  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  rules  of  Eoman  Law 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  private  property  can 
no  longer  be  applied.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  applied  in  the  past  has  left  traces  which  can 
hardly  be  obliterated;  and  they  need  not  be 
obliterated,  since  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
agreement  with  the  actual  facts.  But  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  territory  must  be  taken  from  the 
real  practice  of  the  States,  and  not  from  Eoman  Law, 
although  the  latter's  terminology  and  common-sense 
basis  may  be  made  use  of. 
What  §211.  States  as  living  organisms  grow  and  de- 

ModM  of  crease  in  territory.  K  the  historical  facts  are  taken 
tion  of  mto  consideration,  different  reasons  may  be  foimd  to 
there  are.  accouut  for  the  cxercisc  of  sovereignty  by  a  State 
over  the  different  sections  of  its  territory.  One 
section  may  have  been  ceded  by  another  State, 
another  section  may  have  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  owner  in  consequence  of  accretion,  a  third 
through  subjugation,  a  fourth  through  occupation  of 
no  State's  land.  As  regards  a  fifth  section,  a  State 
may  say  that  it  has  exercised  its  sovereignty  over  the 
same  for  so  long  a  period  that  the  fact  of  having 
had  it  in  undisturbed  possession  is  a  suflBcient  title  of 
ownership.  Accordingly,  five  modes  of  acquiring 
territory  may  be  distinguished,  namely:  cession, 
occupation,  accretion,  subjugation,  and  prescription. 

donUnium  in  Seneca's  dictum  that  it,  but  the  consequences  thereof 

**  omnia  rex  imperio  possidet,  sin-  were  nevertheless   not    deduced, 

guli  dominio**  was  well  known,  (See  Westlake,  Chapters,  pp.  129- 

and  Gbrotins,  II.  0.  3,  S  4*  quotes  133,  and  Westlake,  I.  pp.  84-88.) 
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Most  writers  recognise  these  five  modes.  Some, 
liowever,  do  not  recognise  prescription  ;  some  assert 
that  accretion  creates  nothing  else  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  territory  of  a  State ;  and  some  do  not 
recognise  subjugation  at  all,  or  declare  it  to  be  only 
8  special  case  of  occupation.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
tliat  some  writers  recognise  only  two  or  three'  modes 
of  acquiring  territory.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  mo(!es, 
besides  the  five  mentioned,  enumerated  by  some 
writers,  are  in  fart  not  special  modes,  but  only 
special  cases  of  cession.- 

§  212.  The  modes  of  acquiring  territory  are  cor-  Origin*] 
pectly  divided   according  as   the   title  they  give   is  ratiw"" 
derived  from  the  title  of  a  prior  owner  State,  or  not.  ^^ 
Cession  is  therefore  a  derivative  mode  of  acquisition,  < 
whereas  occupation,  accretion,  subjugation,  and  pre- 
scription are  ori^nal  modes. 

'  Tha«.   Cllniann    ({    Ei)   and  '  Sm    below.    {    216.      8iich 

GftnU  <{  70)  recogniM  ceinon  and  alleged   Hpecial    tuodt^    nre  sale, 

oempation  oiil<ri  whenaa  Hciin-  (ixcfaui|;c,  gift,  niorriatie  cnntraoi. 

bmverfpp.  106-t  10)  and  Boltzen-  testAioeDtary  diitpoailion,  uod  the 

dorff  (IL  p.  354)  i*eognise  ceaaioa,  Mke, 
OMOpittion.  and  aoorelioD  onljr. 
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Hall,  §  35— Lawrence,  J  97— Phillimore,  I.  J§  252-273 — ^Twiss,  I.  $  138 
— Walker,  $  10— Halleck,  I.  pp.  1 54-1 57— Taylor,  $  227 — Blnntsehli, 
SS  285-287— Hartmann,  $  61— Heffter,  $$  69  and  182— Holisendorff 
in  Holtzendorff^  II.  pp.  269-274 — Qareis,  $  70 — liszt,  $  10— 
Ullmann,  $S  86-87— Bonfils,  ^ob.  364-371 — Despagnet,  Nos.  391- 
400 — FnSier'Fod6r6, 11.  Nob.  817-819 — Bivier,  I.  pp.  197-217 — 
Calvo,  I.  $  266— Fiore,  II.  §S  860-861— Martens,  I.  $  91— Heim- 
burger,  "  Der  Erwerb  der  Gebietshoheit "  (1888)  pp.  1 10-120. 

p.  §  213.  Cession  of  State  territory  is  the  transfer  ol 
l^  sovereignty  over  State  territory  by  the  owner  State 
to  another  State.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
such  cession  is  possible  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  history  presents  innumerable  examples 
of  such  transfer  of  sovereignty.  The  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  different  States  may  or  may  not  lay 
down  special  rules  ^  for  the  transfer  or  acquisition  of 
territory.  Such  rules  can  have  no  direct  influence 
upon  the  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  concerning 
cession,  since  Municipal  Law  can  neither  abolish 
existing  nor  create  new  rules  of  International  Law.^ 
But  if  such  municipal  rules  contain  constitutional 
restrictions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  cession 
of  territory,  these  restrictions  are  so  far  important 
that  such  treaties  of  cession  concluded  by  heads  ot 
States  or  Governments  as  violate  these  restrictions 
are  not  binding.^ 
iects  §  214.  Since  cession  is  a  bilateral  transaction, 
it  has  two  subjects — namely,  the  ceding  and  the 
acquiring  State.  Both  subjects  must  be  States,  and 
only  those  cessions  in  which  both  subjects  are  State/ 

1  Sec  above,  $  168.  *  See  above,  §  21. 

'  See  below,  §  497> 
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"Se'  a  concern  of  the  Law  of  NatioiiB.  Cessions  of 
territory  made  to  private  persons  and  to  corporations ' 
by  native  tribes  or  by  States  outside  the  dominion  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of 
International  Law,  neither  do  cessions  of  territory 
by  native  tribes  made  to  States  -  which  are  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
cession  of  territory  made  to  a  member  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  by  a  State  as  yet  outside  that  family  is 
real  cession  and  a  concern  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
since  such  State  becomes  through  the  treaty  of 
cession  in  some  respects  a  member  of  that  family.^ 

§  215.  The  object  of  cession  is  sovereignty  over  1 
sucb  territory  as  lias  hitherto  already  belonged  to  ' 
another  Slate.  As  far  as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  con- 
cerned, every  State  as  a  rule  can  cede  a  part  of  its 
territory  to  another  State,  or  by  ceding  the  whole  of 
its  territory  can  even  totally  merge  in  another  State. 
However,  since  (certain  parts  of  State  territory,  as  for 
instance  rivers  and  the  maritime  belt,  are  inalienable 
appurtenances  of  the  land,  they  cannot  be  ceded 
without  a  piece  of  land.* 

The  controverted  question  whether  penuanently 
neutralised  parts  of  a  not  permanently  neutralised 
State  can  be  ceded  to  another  State  must  be 
answered  in  the  aflirmative,^  although  the  Powers 
certainly  can  exercise  an  intervention  by  right. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  permanently  neutralised  State 
could  not,  except  in  the  case  of  mere  frontier  regu- 
lation, cede  a  part  of  its  neutralised  territory  to 
another  Stale  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers. 
Nor  could  a  State  under  suzerainty  or  protectorate 


■  Bm  Abon,  {  309,  No.  I. 

*  Boabfttow,  }{  Jji  ftud  III. 

*  ilMBliora,  {  103. 


*  TIiui  in  i860  Saidiiik  oaded 
hor  nontraliiw]  proriooM  o( 
Chablaia  Btul  t'Miagttj  to  F>snc«. 
(See  Above,  {  207.) 
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cede  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  territory  to  a  third 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  State. 
Thus,  the  Ionian  Isknds  could  not  in  1863  ^^^ 
merged  in  Greece  without  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain,  which  exercised  a  protectorate  over  these 
islands. 

Form  of  §2i6*  "^^  Only  form  in  which  a  cession  can  be 
effected  is  an  agreement  embodied  in  a  treaty 
between  the  ceding  and  the  acquiring  State.  Sudi 
treaty  may  be  the  outcome  of  peaceable  negotiations 
or  of  war,  and  the  cession  may  be  one  with  or  without 
compensation. 

If  a  cession  of  territory  is  the  outcome  of  war,  it 
is  the  treaty  of  peace  which  stipulates  the  cession 
among  its  other  provisions.  Such  cession  is  regu- 
larly one  without  compensation,  although  certain 
duties  may  be  imposed  upon  the  acquiring  State,  as, 
for  instance,  of  taking  over  a  part  of  the  debts  of 
the  ceding  State  corresponding  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  ceded  territory,  or  that  of  giving 
the  individuals  domiciled  on  the  ceded  territory 
the  option  to  retain  their  old  citizenship  or,  at  least, 
to  emigrate. 

Cessions  which  are  the  outcome  of  peaceable 
negotiations  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  interested 
States  from  different  motives  and  for  different  pur- 
poses. Thus  Austria,  during  war  with  Prussia  and 
Italy  in  1 866,  ceded  Venice  to  France  as  a  gift,  and 
some  weeks  afterwards  France  on  her  part  ceded 
Venice  to  Italy.  The  Duchy  of  Courland  ceded  in 
1795  its  whole  territory  to  and  voluntarily  merged 
thereby  in  Russia,  and  in  the  same  way  the  then  R«e 
Town  of  Mulhouse  merged  in  France  in  1 798. 

Cessions  have  in  the  past  often  been  effected  by 
transactions  '^ '  *  *  ^logous  to  transactions  in 
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private  business  life.  As  long  as  abBolutism  was 
reigning  over  Europe,  it  was  not  at  all  rare  for 
lerritory  to  be  ceded  in  marriage  contracts  or  by 
testamentary  dispositions}  In  the  interest  of  frontier 
regulations,  but  also  for  other  purposes,  exchanges  of 
territory  frequently  take  place.  Sale  of  territory  is 
quite  usual ;  as  late  as  1868  Kussia  sold  her  territory 
in  America  to  the  United  States  for  7,200,000  dollars, 
and  in  1899  Spain  sold  the  Caroline  Islands  to 
Gennany  for  25,000,000  pesetas.  Pledge  and  lease 
are  also  made  use  of  Thus,  the  then  Republic  of 
Genoa  pledged  Corsica  to  France  iii  1768,  Sweden 
pledged  Wismar  to  Mecklenburg  in  1803;  China 
leased  in  189S  Kiaochau  to  Gennany,  Wei-Hai-Wei 
and  the  land  opposite  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  Port  Arthur  to  Kussia.- 

What«ver  may  be  the  motive  and  the  purpose  of 


Phillimore,  I.  JJ  274  176,000- 
tneiKtM  maoy  exajoplea  of  such 
OMiInn  The  question  whether 
lb*  moiuroh  of  a  State  under  nb»a> 
ptTemment  coald  nowmlayt 
\j  *  twlMnentary  diapotition  coda 
Iwrtlor;  M  another  State  miul, 
1  b«li«va,  be  uuwered  in  the 
afflrniBtive.      The   oose   may  b«- 


that  we  bequeath  and  traiuroit  to 
Itelgiiini,  after  our  dealli.  all  our 
lOveTGltin  rights  to  the  Conijo 
Free  State,  such  ft*  have  boeo 
rccogniaed  by  the  decloratioiiB, 
ounvenuone.  and  treatiei,  drawn 
up  since  1884,  on  the  one  bond 
between  the  Intematian&l  Ab«o- 
oifttion  of  Ihe  Congo,  and,  on  the 


com*  proctiool  oft^r  the  death  of  other  bond,  the  Free  Btate,  as  w^ 

Kiiw  Leopold  11.  of  Bclgiiiin,  who  oa  oil   the   property,   rights,  and 

BMM     in     1889     the    foQowing  advantages   accniing    fn)at    inch 

viD:"  sovereignly.     Utilil  such   lime  «■ 

"V*,  Leopold   II.,  King  of  the  the  Leglstatnni  of   t)el|;ium  shall 

■l^ABO,  8ov«r«i^  of  llie  Congo  have    stated    its   iotentions   as  tu 

Ttw  BiMle.  wishing  to  awure  to  the    a(.-coi>taiioe    of     Ihi-sn    dispo- 

oor  b*Io«ed  cotuitty  the  fruibs  of  sttians.    tho    sorereiKnly    shall  be 

iht  work  we  have  for  a  long  time  exercised  ootleclively  by  the  ooiiii- 

IMtorillsil    in    the    African    con-  eil  of  three  adiuiniitrators  ol  the 

Itetiit,    with    the    generous    and  Free  State  and  by  the  Oovomor- 

diwoUd  awiihuiee  of  inon;  Bel-  Qanerol." 

jdnai  in  Um  eaarletlun  that  we        ■  See    above,    {   171.    No.    3. 

San  Uine  eonuiboM  to  eooure  for  Cession  nisy  also  V»ke  ploea  under 

Bd(iiUB,«iwbenetf  being  witling,  the    disguiM    of    an    agreameot 

IIh  ntnimnr  ontleta  tor  nor  eom-  aorordingto  whiob  temtarjMunee 

■BtrM,    and     shall     open    fresh  tmder  tfae  "  adminUlrUiaD "  of  a 

■*—»-*'■    of     indoBtr;    tor    her  foreign  State.    (See  abov*,  {171, 

oUldm,  deotore  by  thaw  prceeoU  No.  3.) 
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the  transaction,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
sation,  if  any,  for  the  cession,  the  ceded  territory  is 
transferred  to  the  new  sovereign  with  all  the  inter- 
national obligations^  locally  connected  with  the 
territory  {Res  transit  cum  sua  onerey  and  Nemo pkis juris 
transferre  potest j  quam  ipse  habet). 

§  217.  The  treaty  of  cession  must  be  followed  by 
actual  tradition  of  the  territory  to  the  new  owner 
State,  unless  such  territory  is  already  occupied  by 
the  new  owner,  as  in  the  case  where  the  cession  is 
the  outcome  of  war  and  the  ceded  territory  has  been 
during  such  war  in  the  military  occupation  of  the 
State  to  which  it  is  now  ceded.  But  the  validity  of 
the  cession  does  not  depend  upon  tradition,^  the 
cession  being  completed  by  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  cession,  and  the  capability  of  the  new  owner  to 
cede  the  acquired  territory  to  a  third  State  at  once 
without  taking  actual  possession  of  it.^  But  of 
course  the  new  owner  State  cannot  exercise  its  terri- 
torial supremacy  thereon  until  it  has  taken  physical 
possession  of  the  ceded  territory. 

§  218.  As  a  rule,  no  third  Power  has  the  right  of 
iwto  with  regard  to  a  cession  of  territory.  Exception- 
ally, however,  such  right  may  exist ;  it  may  be  that  a 
third  Power  has  by  a  previous  treaty  acquired  a 
right  of  pre-emption  concerning  the  ceded  territory, 
or  that  some  early  treaty  has  created  another 
obstacle  to  the  cession,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  permanently  neutraUsed  parts  of  a'not-permanently 


^  How  far  a  Buocession  of  States 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  cession 
of  territory  has  been  discussed 
above,  §  84. 

^  This  is  controversial.  Many 
writers— see,  for  instance,  Rivier, 
I.   p.    203 — oppose    the   opinion 


presented  in  the  text. 

'  Thus  France,  to  which  Austria 
ceded  in  1859  Lombardy,  oeded 
this  territory  on  her  part  to 
Sardinia  without  previon^  hav- 
ing actually  taken  possession  of  it. 
(See  UUmann,  §  86.) 
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neutraliBcd  State.'  And  the  Powers  have  certainly 
the  right  of  veto  in  ca^te  a  permanently  neutralise^ 
Stat«  desires  to  increase  its  territory  by  acquiring 
land  through  cession  from  another  State.-  But  even 
wfiere  no  right  of  veto  exists,  a  third  Power  might 
intervene  for  political  reasons.  For  there  is  no  duty 
on  the  part  of  third  States  to  acquiesce  in  such 
cessions  of  territory  as  endanger  the  balance  of 
power  or  are  otherwise  of  vital  importance.^  And 
a  strong  State  will  practically  always  interfere  in 
case  a  cession  of  such  kind  is  agreed  upon  as  menaces 
its  vital  interests.  Tims,  when  in  1867  the  then 
reigning  King:  of  Holland  proposed  to  sell  Luxem- 
burg to  France,  the  North  German  Confederation 
inter\'ened,  and  the  cession  was  not  effected,  but 
Luxemburg  became  permanently  neutralised. 

§219.  As  the  object  of  cession  is  sovereignty  P'abii 
over  the  ceiled  territory,  all  such  individuals  domi-  ^."^ 
ciled  thereon  a.s  are  subjects  of  the  ceding  State 
become  ipso  facto  by  the  cession  subjects  of  the 
acquiring  State.  The  liardship  involved  in  the  fact 
that  in  all  cases  of  cession  the  iiiliabitants  of  the 
territory  lose  their  old  citizenship  and  are  handed 
over  to  a  new  Sovereign  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
has  created  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  claim  that 
DO  cettion  shall  be  valid  before  the  iidiabilants  have 
by  a  plebiscite*  given  their  consent  to  the  cession. 
And  several  treaties  ^  of  cession  concluded  during  the 
nineteenth  century  stipulate  that  the  cession  shall 
only  be  vatid  provided  the  inhabitants  consent  to  it 


■  8m  •bora,  i  11$. 

*  Sm  abon,  i  309. 

■  Bm  abort,  \  136. 

*  Bm    Stoct*,      Optii . 
I  I1*linoH«(iS79);  Rivi«r,I.p.:o4, 
{  rMDdmthkl,     Dia    VotkuUtiia 

?0L.  1. 


nnd 


moDg  be)  GeblelMbtretunffen  nnd 
Brob«ningon  (1891)  :  BonlU*, 
No.  570;  Dcspignet,  No,  400; 
Dllmuin.  i  $7. 

'  Sec  Itirirr,  1.    p.    no,  wben 
ftU  thei«  trMliM  an  «iinia«nl«d. 
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through  a  plebiscite.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Law  of  Nations  will  ever  make  it  a  condition  of  every 
cession  that  it  must  be  ratified  by  a  plebiscite.  The 
necessities  of  international  policy  may  now  and  then 
allow  or  even  demand  such  a  plebiscite,  but  in  most 
cases  they  will  not  allow  it. 

The  hardship  of  the  inhabitants  being  handed  over 
to  a  new  Sovereign  against  their  will  can  be  lessened 
by  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  cession  binding  the 
acquiring  State  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  the  option  of  retaimng  their  old  citizenship 
on  making  an  express  declaration.  Many  treaties  of 
cession  concluded  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  contain  this  stipulation.  But  it  must 
be  emphasised  that,  failing  a  stipulation  expressly 
forbidding  it,  the  acquiring  State  may  expel  those 
inhabitants  who  have  made  use  of  the  option  and 
retained  their  old  citizenship,  since  otherwise  the 
whole  population  of  the  ceded  territory  might 
actually  consist  of  foreigners  and  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  acquiring  State.  The  option  to  emigrate 
within  a  certain  period,  which  is  frequently  stipu- 
lated in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, is  another  means  of  averting  the  charge  that 
inhabitants  are  handed  over  to  a  new  Sovereign 
against  their  will.  Thus  article  2  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  Frankfort,  1871,  which  ended  the  Franco-German 
war,  stipulated  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  up  to 
October  i,  1872,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transferring 
their  domicile  from  the  ceded  territory  to  French  soil.^ 

^  The      important       question  cession  subjects  of  the  acqmring 

whether  subjects  of  the  ceding  State,  must,  I  think,  be  answered 

States  who  are  bom  on  the  ceded  in     the     negative.      Therefore, 

territory  but  have  their  domicile  Frenchmen  ^sm  in  Alsace  bat 

abroad  become  ipso  facto  by  the  domiciled    at    the    time    of  the 
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HaHf  Sf  33-34— Weetlake,  I.  pp.  96-1 11,  119-133— Lawrenoe,  $$  92- 
96--Phi]limore,  I.  $$  23^250— Twin,  I.  $S  118-126— Halleek,  L 
p.  154— Taylor,  $$  22i-224~WaIker,  {  9— Wharton,  L  $  2 — 
Wheaton,  $$  165-174— Blnntaohli,  S§  278-283— Hartmann,  $  61— 
Hefiier,  {  70— Hodtsendorff  in  HoUzendorff,  11.  pp.  255-266— 
Qareii,  $  70— Li«zti  $  10— UUmann,  $$  82-85— BonfilB,  Nos.  536- 
563 — Bespagnet,  Not.  401-409 — Pradier-Fod^r4,  II.  Nos.  784-802 
— Biyier,  I.  pp.  188-197— Calvo,  I.  $$  266-282— Fiore,  11.  Nos.  841- 
849— Martens,  I.  S  90— Tartarin,  ''Traits  de  I'ooonpation"  (1873) 
— ^Westlake,  Chi^ters,  pp.  155-187 — ^Heimlmrger,  "Der  Erwerb 
der  Oebietshoheit "  (1888),  pp.  103-155— Salomon,  **  L'ooonpation 
dee  ierritoires  sans  maltre"  (i889)--Jdze,  *'£tade  th^orique  et 
.   pratique  sur  I'oocnpation,  etc."  (1896). 

§  220.  Occupation  is  the  act  of  appropriation  by  Oonoep- 
a  State  through  which  it  intentionally  acquires  sove-  oe^,^. 
reignty  over  such  territory  as  is  at  the  time  not  **®°- 
under  the  sovereignty  of  another  State.  Occupation 
as  a  mode  of  acquisition  differs  from  subjugation  ^ 
chiefly  in  so  far  as  the  conquered  and  afterwards 
annexed  territory  has  hitherto  belonged  to  another 
State.  Again,  occupation  differs  from  cession  in  so 
far  as  through  cession  the  acquiring  State  receives 
sovereignty  over  the  respective  territory  from  the 
former  owner  State.  In  contradistinction  to  cession, 
which  is  a  derivative  mode  of  acquisition,  occupa- 
tion is  therefore  an  original  mode.  And  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  occupation  can  only  take  place  by 
and  for  a  State  ;  ^  it  must  be  a  State  act,  that  is,  it 
must  be  performed  in  the  service  of  a  State,  or  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  a  State  after  its  per- 
formance. 

cession  in  Great  Britain,  have  not  *  See  below,  §  236. 
lost  their  French  citizenship  *  See  above,  §  209. 
throngb  the  cession. 
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Objaetof        §221.  Only  sucli  territory  can  be  the  object  of 
tion.         occupation   as  is  no  State's  land,  whether  entirely 
uninhabited,  as  e.g.  an  island,  or  inhabited  by  natives 
whose  conununity  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  State. 
Even  civilised  individuals  may  live  and  have  private 
property  on  a  territory  without  any  union  by  them 
into  a  State  proper  which  exercises  sovereignty  over 
such  territory.     And  natives  may  live  on  a  territory 
under  a  tribal  organisation  which  need  not  be  con- 
sidered a  State  proper.     But  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  any  State,  even  although  such  State 
is  entirely  outside  the  Family  of  Nations,  is  not  a 
possible   object  of  occupation,  and  it  can  only  be 
acquired  through  cession^  or  subjugation.     On  the 
other  hand,  a  territory  which  belonged  at  one  time 
to  a  State  but  has  been  afterwards  abandoned,  is  a 
possible  object  for  occupation  on  the  part  of  another 
State.2 

Oooupa-  §  222.  Theory  and  practice  agree  nowadays  upon 
SwjtedT  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  occupation  is  effected  through  taking 
possession  of  and  establishing  an  administration  over 
the  territory  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  acquiring 
State.  Occupation  thus  effected  is  real  occupation, 
and,  in  contradistinction  to  "  fictitious  "  occupation, 
is  named  "effective"  occupation.  Possession  and 
administration  are  the  two  essential  facts  that  con- 
stitute an  effective  occupation. 

(1)  The  territory  must  reaUy  be  taken  into 
possession  by  the  occupying  State.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  the  respective  State  has 
taken  the  territory  under  its  sway  {corpus)  with  the 
intention  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  it  {animus). 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  settlement  on  the 
territory  accompanied  by   some   formal  act  which 

^  See  above,  J  21a  '  See  below,  §§  228  aad  247. 
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both  that  the  territory  has  been  taken 
of  and  that  the  possessor  intends  to  keep  it 
under  his  sovereignty.  The  necessary  formal  act  is 
nsually  performed  either  by  the  publication  of  a  pro- 
clamation or  by  tlie  hoistinf,'  of  a  flag.  But  8U<:h 
formal  act  by  itself  constitutes  fictitious  occupation 
only,  unless  there  is  left  on  the  territory  a  settlement 
which  is  able  to  keep  up  the  authority  of  the  flag. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  irrelevant  whether  or  not 
some  agreement  is  made  with  the  natives  by  which 
they  submit  tliemselves  to  the  sway  of  the  oc(^upying 
Slate.  Any  such  agreement  is  usually  neither  under- 
stood nor  appreciated  by  them,  and  even  if  the 
natives  really  do  understand  the  meaning,  such  agree- 
menis  have  a  moral  value  only.^ 

(a)  After  having,  in  the  aforementioned  way,  taken 
pomession  of  a  territory,  the  possessor  must  esta- 
blMi  ftome  kind  of  administration  thereon  which 
shows  tliat  tfie  territory  is  really  governed  by  the 
new  posseestir.  If  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
act  of  taking  pcwsfssiort  the  pos.'ieHsor  does  not 
establish  some  responsible  authority  which  exercises 
governing  functions,  there  is  then  no  effective  occu- 
pation, since  in  fact  no  sovereignty  of  a  State  is 
exercised  over  the  territory. 

§  223.  In    former    times    the    two   conditions   of  I 
possession  and  administration  which  now  make  the  j 
occupation  effective  were  not  considered  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  lerrit/try  through  occupation. 
In  the  age  of  the  discoveries.  States  maintained  that 
the  fact  of  disfovering  a  hitherto  unknown  territory 

'  U  n  a^tNi-turnt  wilh  rutUv**  nitiM  n*u«l   to   obuiii   •  e«uiao. 

wwe  U0tU)'  iii]porUDt,ih«rMp«c-  from  ■  native  chiff.  this  if,  neror- 

ttn  Ivmlorj  would  bo  awimriHl  ihplou.not  cMiuonln  the  Wcbotral 

W  (■veelen,  Kiid  not  by  iMcnpktlan.  mubit  uf  tbt>  li-rm  io  liiUniUitioiiKl 

Im    Bllboagh    it    i*    Dowadayi  L«w;  sea  above.  J  314- 
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was  sufficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  acquired 
through  occupation  by  the  State  in  whose  service  the 
discoverer  made  his  explorations.  And  although  later 
on  a  real  taking  possession  of  the  territory  was  con- 
sidered necessary  for  its  occupation,  it  was  not  until 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  writers  on  the  Law 
of  Nations  postulated  an  effective  occupation  as  neces- 
sary,^ and  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  practice  of  the  States  accorded  with  th^ 
postulate.  But  although  nowadays  discovery  does 
not  constitute  acquisition  through  occupation,  it  is 
nevertheless  not  without  importance.  It  is  agreed 
that  discovery  gives  to  the  State  in  whose  service  it 
was  made  an  inchoate  title ;  it  ^^  acts  as  a  teniporary 
bar  to  occupation  by  another  State  "  ^  within  such 
a  period  as  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  effectively 
occupying  the  discovered  territory.  K  such  period 
lapses  without  any  attempt  by  the  discovering  State 
to  turn  its  inchoate  title  into  a  real  title  of  occupation, 
such  inchoate  title  perishes,  and  any  other  State  can 
now  acquire  the  territory  by  means  of  an  effective 
occupation. 
Notifioa-  §  224.  No  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  exists  which 
Owupa-  makes  notification  of  occupation  to  other  Powers  a 
*^*®  necessary  condition  of  its  validity.  But  as  regards 
Powers,  all  future  occupations  on  the  African  continent 
the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Berlin  Congo  Con- 
ference in  1 884-1 885  have  by  article  34  of  the 
General  Act  of  this  Conference  stipulated  that 
occupation  shaU  be  notified  to  one  another,  so  that 
such  notification  is  now  a  condition  of  the  validity 
of  an  occupation  in  Africa.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  time  this  rule  will  either  by  custom  or  by 

>  S«e  Vattd,  I.  $  ao&  ^  Thus  HaD,  $  33. 


ptreaty  be  extended   from   occupations  in  Africa   to 
I  occupations  everywhere  else. 

5  225.  Since  an  occupation  is  valid  only  if  effective,  Eiiontoi 

.     /       ,     .  ,  ,  *^  .  ■'     .  ,       0«jnp». 

It  18  obvious  that  the  extent  of  an  occupation  ought  tioa. 
only  to  reacli  over  so  much  territory  as  is  effectively 
occupied.  In  practice,  however,  the  interested  States 
have  neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  present  acted  in 
conformity  with  such  a  rtUe ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  always  tried  to  attribute  to  their  occupation 
a  much  wider  area.  Thus  it  has  been  maintained 
that  an  effective  occupation  of  the  land  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  is  sufficient  to  bring  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  occupying  State  the  whole  territory  through 
which  such  river  and  its  tributaries  run  up  to  the 
very  crest  of  the  watershed.'  Again,  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  when  a  coast  line  has  been  effectively 
occupied,  the  extent  of  the  occupation  reaches  up  to 
the  watershed  of  all  such  rivers  as  empty  into  the 
const  line.^  And  it  has,  thirdly,  been  asserted  that 
«flective  occupation  of  a  territory  extends  the 
•overeignty  of  the  possessor  also  over  neighbouring 
lerritories  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  integrity, 
■ecnrity,  and  defence  of  the  really  occupied  land.' 
Bat  all  these  and  other  fanciful  assertions  have  no 
bana  to  rest  upon.  In  truth,  no  general  rule  can 
ibe  laid  down  tieyond  the  above,  that  occupation 
Teaches  as  far  as  it  is  effective.  How  far  it  is 
effective,  is  a  question  of  the  special  case.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  agent  of  a  State  takes  posses- 

CUtm  <a  Iha  Unil«d  BUtei  in  <  ClAim  of  ihe  DnJMd  Suim  In 

OrMon    Houadtry    dicpiiM  their  diipnlewtthSpkinooneeming 

|<i>>7)   mh   Otmi  BnUin.    See  tha  bonnduy  of  LouiaiuM  (1B03), 

■  Twin,  L  ft   1:6  and  137  aod  hU  kppra-vnd  <i(l)y  Twlw.  I.  {  i:$. 

I'TIm     Onoon      Qaeation      ex>-  '  Thi*  i>  the  ao-ckllwl  " ri^l  of 

Rained"    (1646);    ItiiUiiuoTe,    I.  ooatiKolly,"  approved  of  bj  Twim, 
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sion  of  a  territory  and  makes   a  settlement  on  a 
certain  spot  of  it,  he  intends  thereby  to  acquire  a 
vast  area  by  his  occupation.    Everything  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  fact  how  far  around  the  settle- 
ment or    settlements    the    established    responsible 
authority  that  governs  the  territory  in  the  name  of 
the  possessor   succeeds  in  gradually  extending  the 
established  sovereignty.     The  payment  of  a  tribute 
on  the  part  of  tribes  settled  far  away,  the  fact  that 
flying  columns  of  the  military  or  the  police  sweep, 
when  necessary,  remote  spots,  and  many  other  facts, 
can  show  how  far  round  the  settlements  the  possessor 
is  really  able  to   assert  the   established   authority. 
But  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  mark  exactly  in  this 
way  the  boundary  of  an  effective  occupation,  since 
naturally  the  tendency  prevails  to  extend  the  sway 
constantly  and  gradually  over  a  wider  area.     It  is, 
therefore,  a  well-known  fact  that  disputes  concerning 
the   boundaries  of  occupations   can   only  rarely  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  strict  law  ;  they  must  nearly 
always  be  compromised,  whether  by  a  treaty  or  by 
arbitration.^ 
rrotec-  §  226.  The  growing  desire  to  acquire  vast  terri- 

^MWBor  tories  as  colonies  on  the  part  of  States  unable  to 
ofOooupa-  occupy  effectively  such  territories  at  once  has,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  led  to  the 
contracting  of  agreements  with  the  chiefs  of  natives 
inhabiting  unoccupied  territories,  by  which  these 
chiefs  commit  themselves  to  the  "protectorate"  of 
States  that  are  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations. 
These  so-called  protectorates  are  certainly  not  pro- 
tectorates in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term  desig- 

^  The  Institute  of  International  tif  aux  occupations  de  territoires,** 

Law,  in  1887,  at  its  meeting  in  comprising     ten      articles;     see 

Lausanne,  adopted  a  **  Projet  de  Annuaire  X.  p.  201. 
declaration    intemationale    rela- 
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nstiiig  the  relation  tliat  exists  between  a  strong  and 
a  weak  State  through  a  treaty  by  which  the  weak 
State  surrenders  itself  into  the  protection  of  the 
strong  and  transfers  to  the  latter  the  management  of 
its  more  important  international  relations.'  Neither 
can  they  be  compared  with  the  protectorate  of 
merabere  of  the  Family  of  Nations  exercised  over 
such  non-Oliristian  States  as  are  outside  that  family," 
because  the  respective  chiefs  of  natives  are  not  tie 
heads  of  States,  but  heads  of  tribal  communities 
only.  Such  agreements,  although  they  are  named 
"  Protectorates,"  are  nothing  else  than  steps  taken  to 
exclude  other  Powers  from  occupying  the  respective 
territories.  They  give,  like  discovery,  au  inchoate 
litle,  and  are  preparations  and  precursors  of  future 

occupations.  

§  427.  The  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  an  occiipa-  sphwwoi 
tion  and  the  tendency  of  every  colonising  State  to  '"''''""'°- 
extend  it«  occupation  constantly  and  gradually  into 
the  interior,  the  "  Hinterland,"  of  an  occupied  terri- 
tory, has  led  several  States  which  have  colonies 
in  Africa  to  secure  for  themselves  '*  sjjheres  of 
iliflaence "  by  international  treaties  with  other  in- 
tenHted  Powers.  Spheres  of  influence  are  therefore 
the  names  of  such  territories  as  are  exclusively 
reserve<l  for  future  occupation  on  the  part  of  a 
Power  which  has  effectively  occupied  adjoining 
territories.  In  this  way  disputes  are  avoided  for 
the  future,  and  the  interested  Powers  can  gradually 
Mticnil  their  sovereignty  over  vast  territories  without 
coming  into  conflict  with  other  Powers.  Thus,  to 
give  some  examples.  Great  Britain  has  concluded 
treaties  regarding  spheres  of  influence  witli  Portugal' 

■  S**    ktftiton*,    N.R.G.,     inii 
w.  XVtlL  J..  SS8. 
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in  1890,  with  Italy  ^  in  1891,  with  Germany^  in  1886 
and  1 890,  and  with  France  ^  in  1 898.* 
Conse-  §  228.  As  soon  as  a  territory  is  occupied  by  a 

o?Oc€upa.  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  it  comes  within  the 
**®°'  sphere  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  because  it  constitutes 
a  portion  of  the  territory  of  a  subject  of  Inter- 
national Law.  No  other  Power  can  acquire  it  here- 
after through  occupation,  unless  the  present  possessor 
has  either  intentionally  withdrawn  from  it  or  has 
been  successfully  driven  away  by  the  natives  without 
making  efforts,  or  without  capacity,  to  re-occupy  it.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Power  which  now  exercises 
sovereignty  over  the  occupied  territory  is  hereafter 
responsible  for  all  events  of  international  importance 
on  the  territory.  Such  Power  has  in  especial  to 
keep  up  a  certain  order  among  the  native  tribes  to 
restrain  them  from  acts  of  violence  against  neigh- 
bouring territories,  and  has  eventually  to  punish  them 
for  such  acts. 

A  question  of  some  importance  is  how  far  occupa- 
tion affects  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  territory.  As  according  to  the  modem 
conception  of  State  territory  the  latter  is  not  identical 
with  private  property  of  the  State,  occupation  brings 
a  territory  under  the  sovereignty  only  of  the  oc- 
cupying State,  and  therefore  in  no  wise  touches  or 
affects  existing  private  property  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  age  of  the  discoveries,  occupation  was  indeed 
considered  to  include   a  title  to  property  over  the 

^  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser.  in    Hall,    Foreign    Powers   and 

XVIII.  p.  175.  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown, 

'  See    Martens,    N.B.G.,    2nd  §§  92-100;  hut  Hall  fails  to  dis- 

ser.  XII.  p.  298,  and  XVI.  p.  895.  tinguish     hetween    protectorates 

'  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  ser.  oyer    Eastern    States   aad   pro- 

XXIX.  p.  116.  tectorates  over  native  trihes. 

*  Protectorates  and  Spheres  of  ^  See  helow,  §  247.  • 
Influence  are  exhaustively  treated 
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whole  occupied  land,  but  nowadays  this  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.  If,  according  to  the  Munici- 
pal Law  of  a  State,  occupation  does  give  such  title 
to  propertj',  there  ia  a  conflict  between  International 
and  Municipal  Law  which  ought  not  to  be  upheld.' 


XIV 

ACCEETION 

Grotioa,  II.  &  8,  ${  6--16— Hall,  $  37— Lawrenoe,  $  100 — PhilUmore,  I. 
H  140-141— TwiaB,  \.  5S  131  and  1 54— Blnntschli,  55  194-295— 
H*rtiiuuan,  {  bi—KetfUt,  |  69— Holtzendorff  in  Holtzendorff,  II. 
pp.  366-368— QivtiiB,  {  10— LlKt,  i  10— UUmiuDD,  i  Si— Bonfila. 
Ho.  533— Dwpagnel,  No.  389— Prftdier-Fodir^,  11.  No*.  803-816— 
Bivier,  L  pp.  1 79- 180— Calvo,  L  j  166— Fiore,  II.  No.  Sjz—Mulens. 
I.  {  90— Humbm^r,  "Dar  Erwecb  der  QebietBhobeit "  (188S), 
p.  107. 

§  239.  Accretion  is  the  name  for  the  increase  of  Conoap- 
land  through  new  formations.  Such  new  formations  Am 
may  he  a  modification  only  of  the  existing  State 
lerritoiy,  as,  for  instance,  where  an  island  rises 
within  such  river  or  a  part  of  it  as  is  totally  within 
the  territory  of  one  and  the  same  State ;  and  iti  such 
iiase  there  is  no  increase  pf  territory  to  correspond 
with  the  increase  of  land.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
new  formations  occur  which  really  do  enlarge  the 
territory  of  the  State  to  which  they  accrue,  as.  for 
instance,  where  an  island  rises  within  the  maritime 
belt.'  And  it  is  a  (customary  rule  of  tlie  Law  of 
Nations  that  enlargement  of  territory,  if  any,  created 

'  Saetbov*,  tf  30-25.  Urn  riM  of  ui  liUnd  iritlilo  the 

*  TfaoM  wrtUn  who,  h    OU-  Dwritinia  b«lt  Ui«  exlaut  at  tha 

linn.  (  81,  eoiuidrr  wcrMlaa  a  UUar  mut  oow  b«  mMwmd  trout 

■"**■""—  only  o(  tha  esiMinc  lh«  ahon  of  nwta  uUiul.  the  terri- 

l«filon',oTeriookthi*MeaDdlund  lonr  of  ih*  iMpsolira   SUM  u 

«l  D««  uniwiiotu.    t]lne«  ihnwgli  InoMd  aalafgvd. 
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through  new  formations,  takes  place  ipso  facto  by  the 
accretion,  without  the  State  concerned  taking  any 
special  step  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  sove- 
reignty. Accretion  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  mode  of  acquiring  territory. 
Different  §  ^3^-  ^^'^  formations  tlirough  accretion  may  be 
kinds  of     artificial  or  natural.     They  are  artificial  if  they  are 

Accretion.  t        mi  t  •  X   -■ 

the  outcome  of  human  work.  They  are  natural  if  they 
are  produced  through  the  operation  of  nature.  And 
within  the  circle  of  natural  formations  difierent  kinds 
must  again  be  distinguished — ^namely,  alluvions, 
deltas,  new-bom  islands,  and  abandoned  river  beds. 
Artificial  §  ^3^-  Artificial  formations  are  embankments. 
Forma-  breakwaters,  dykes,  and  the  like,  built  along  the 
river  or  the  coast  line  of  the  sea.  As  such  artificial 
new  formations  along  the  bank  of  a  boundary  river 
may  more  or  less  push  the  volume  of  water  so  far  as 
to  encroach  upon  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  and  as 
no  State  is  allowed  to  alter  the  natural  condition  of 
its  own  territory  to  the  disadvantage  ^  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  a  neighbouring  State  territory,  a  State 
cannot  build  embankments,  and  the  like,  of  such 
kind  without  a  previous  agreement  with  the  neigh- 
bouring State.  But  every  riparian  State  of  the  sea 
may  construct  such  artificial  formations  as  far  into 
the  sea  beyond  the  low- water  mark  as  it  likes  and 
thereby  gain  considerably  in  land  and  also  in 
territory,  since  the  extent  of  the  at  least  three  miles 
wide  maritime  belt  is  now  to  be  measured  from  the 
extended  shore. 
Alluvions.  §232.  Alluvion  is  the  name  for  an  accession  of 
land  washed  up  on  the  sea-shore  or  on  a  river-bank 
by  the  waters.  Such  accession  is  as  a  rule  produced 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  but  sometimes  also 

^  See  aboTe,  §  127. 
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through  a  sudden  act  of  violence,  the  stream  detach- 
ing a  portion  of  the  soil  from  one  bank  of  a  river, 
carrying  it  over  to  the  other  bank,  and  embedding 
it  there  so  ae  to  be  immovable  {avulsio).  Through 
alluvions  the  land  and  also  the  territory  of  a  Slate  may 
be  considerably  eidarged.  For,  if  the  alluvion  takes 
place  on  the  shore,  the  estent  of  the  territorial 
mantiine  belt  is  now  to  be  measured  from  the 
extended  shore.  And,  if  the  alluvion  takes  place  on 
the  one  bank  of  a  boundary  river,  and  the  course  of 
'  the  river  is  thereby  naturally  so  altered  that  tlie 
waters  in  consequence  cover  a  part  of  the  other  bank, 
the  boundary  Une,  wbiclt.ruii8  through  the  middle  or 
through  the  mid-channel,'  may  thereby  be  extended 
into  former  territorj-  of  the  other  riparian  State. 

4  233.  Similar  to  alluvions  are  Deltas.  Delta  is 
the  name  for  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
shaped  like  the  Greek  letter  d, .  which  land  owes 
its  existence  to  a  gratlual  deposit  by  the  river  of 
sand,  stones,  and  earth  on  one  particular  place  at  its 
mouth.  As  the  Deltas  are  continually  increasing,  the 
accession  of  land  they  produce  may  be  very  consider- 
able, and  such  accession  is,  accorduig  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  considered  an  accretion  to  the  land  of  the 
State  to  whose  terrilory  the  mouth  of  the  respective 
river  belongs,  although  the  Delta  maybe  formed  out- 
side the  territorial  maritime  belt.  It  is  evident  tliat 
in  the  latter  rase  an  increase  of  territory'  is  the  result, 
since  the  at  least  three  miles  wide  maritime  belt  is 
r  10  be  measured  from  the  shore  of  the  Delta. 

,  The  same  and  other  natural  processes  which  Kow-kani 
i  alluvions  on  the  shore  and  banks,  attd  Deltas  f  " 

M  the  mouths  of  rivers,  lead  to  the  birth  of  new 
islands.     If  they  rise  on  the  High  Seas  outside  the 

'  Um  above,  }  199,  No.  I. 
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territorial  maritime  belt,  they  are  no  State's  land 
and  may  be  acquired  through  oocugati^  on  the 
part  of  any  State.  But  if  Jliey  rise  in  rivers,  lakes, 
and  within  the  maritime  belt,  they  as^  according 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  considered  accretions  to 
the  neighbouring  land.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
such  new  islands  in  boundary  rivers  as  rise  within 
the  boundary  line  of  one  of  the  riparian  States 
accrue  to  the  land  of  such  State,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  islands  as  rise  upon  the  boundary 
line  are  divided  into  parts  by  it,  the  respective  * 
parts  accruing  to  the  land  of  the  riparian  States 
concerned,  ff  an  island  rises  within  the  territorial^^ 
maritime  belt,  it  accrues  to  the  land  of  the  riparian 
State,  and  the  extent  of  the  maritime  belt  is  now 
to  be  measured  from  the  shore  of  the  new-bom 
island. 

An  illustrative  example  is  the  case^  of  the 
"Anna."  In  1805,  during  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  the  British  privateer  "  Minerva " 
captured  the  Spanish  vessel  "  Ajma  "  neajr  the  mouth 
of  the  Eiver  Mississippi.  When  broughtSbefore  the 
British  Prize  Court,  the  United  States  claimed  the 
captured  vessel  on  the  ground  that  she  was  captured 
within  the  American  territorial  maritime  belt.  Lord 
Stowell  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  this  claim, 
because,  although  it  appeared  that  the  capture  did 
actually  take  place  more  than  three  miles  off  the 
coast  of  the  continent,  the  place  of  capture  was 
within  three  miles  of  some  smaU  mud-islands  com- 
posed of  earth  and  trees  drifted  dovm  into  the 
sea. 
j^'  §  ^35-  I*  happens  sometimes  that  a  river  aban- 

Biw-       dons  its  bed  entirely   or  dries   up  altogether.     If 

^  See  5  Bob.  373. 
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soch  river  was  a  boundary  river,  the  abandoned  bed 
is  now  the  natural  boundary.  But  often  the  old 
boundary  line  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  in  such 
cases  the  boiuvlary  line  is  considered  to  run  through 
the  middle  of  the  abandoned  bed,  and  the  portions 
ipso  facto  accrue  to  the  land  of  the  riparian  States, 
although  the  territory  of  one  of  these  States  may 
become  thereby  enlarged,  and  thai  of  the  other 
dimiuielied. 
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§  236.  Conquest  is  the  taking  p06se.ssiou  of  enemy  t 
territory  through  military  force  in  time  of  war. 
Conquest  alone  does  not  i^*;  facto  make  the  con-  *'>J"«* 
quering  State  the  eiovereign  of  the  conquered  terri-  tim. 
lory,  although  such  terrilorj"  comes  through  conquest 
for  the  time  under  the  sway  of  the  conqueror. 
Gooqnefll  is  only  a  mode  of  acquisition  if  the  con- 
queror has,  after  having  firmly  established  the 
conquest,  formally  annexed  the  territory.^  Such 
annexatioii  tuakett  the  enemy  State  cease  to  exist 
and  brings  thereby  the  war  to  an  end.  And  as 
eucti  ending  of  war  i»  named  subjugation,  it  is  con- 
quest followed  by  subjugation,  and  not  conquest 
alone,  which  gives  a  title  and  is  a  mode  of  acquiring 
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territory.^    It  is,  however,  quite  usual  to  speak  of 
conquest  as  a  title,    and    everybody    knows    that 
subjugation  after  conquest  is  thereby  meant.    But 
it  must  be  specially  mentioned  that,  if  a  belligerent 
conquers  a  part  of  the  enemy  territory  and  makes 
afterwards  the  vanquished  State  cede  tlie  conquered 
territory  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  mode  of  acquisi- 
tion is  not  subjugation  but  cession.^ 
Subjuga-        §  237.  Some  writers^  maintain  that  subjugation  is 
ContmdiB.  ^^J  *  Special  case  of  occupation,  because,  as  they 
(kou*^°  *°  assert,  through  conquest  the  enemy  territory  becomes 
tion.         no  State's  land  and  the  conqueror  can  acquire  it 
by  turning  his    military  occupation  into  absolute 
occupation.      Yet  this  opinion  cannot    be   upheld 
because  military  occupation,  which  is  conquest,  in 
no  way  makes    enemy    territory  no  State's    land. 
Conquered    enemy  territory,   although  actually  in 
possession  and  under  the  sway  of  the  conqueror, 
remains  legally  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  enemy 
until  through  annexation  it  comes  under  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the   conqueror.     Annexation   turns   the 
conquest  into  subjugation.     It  is  the  very  annexa- 
tion which  uno   acta  makes  the   vanquished  State 
cease   to  exist  and  brings  the   territory  under  the 
conqueror's  sovereignty.     Thus  the  subjugated  terri- 
tory has    not    for   one    moment    been   no    State's 
land,  but   comes   from   the   enemy's   into   the  con- 
queror's sovereignty,  although  not  through  cession, 
but  through  annexation. 
Juatifica-        §  238.  As  loug  as  a  Law  of  Nations  has  been  in 
Subjuga-    existence,  the  States  as  well  as  the  vast  majority  of 
M^^f*    writers  have  recognised  subjugation  as  a  mode  of 

Aoquisi-          I  Concerning    the     distinction  »  Holtzendorff,     II.     p.     255 ; 

between  conquest  and  subjugation,  UUmann,  $  81  ;   Heimburger,  p. 

see  below,  toI.  II.  §  264.  128 ;  Salomon,  p.  24. 
^  See  above,  §§  216  and  219. 
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territory.  Its  justification  lies  in  the  fact 
is  a  contention  between  States  for  the 
of  overpowering  one  another.  States  which 
to  war  know  beforehand  that  they  risk  more  or 
their  very  existence,  and  that  it  may  be  a 
necessitj-  for  the  victor  to  annex  the  conquered 
jmemy  territory,  be  it  in  the  interest  of  national 
bnity  or  of  safety  against  further  attacks,  or  for 
jDther  reasons.  Maybe,  in  some  extremely  dim  and 
distant  future,  war  will  disappear,  but,  as  long  as 
|war  exists,  subjugation  will  also  be  recognised.     K 

Eme  writers '  refuse  to  recognise  subjugation  at  all 
a  mode  of  acquiruig  territory,  they  show  a  lack  of 
right  into  the  historical  development  of  States  and 
juations. 

I  §  339.  Subjugation  is  as  a  rule  a  mode  of  acquir- 
Sng  the  entire  enemy  territory.  The  actual  process 
'is  regularly  that  the  victor  destroys  the  enemy 
jinililary  forces,  takes  possession  of  the  enemy 
kerritory,  and  then  annexes  it,  although  the  head 
nnd  the  Government  of  the  extinguished  State  might 
iliave  fled,  might  protest,  and  still  keep  up  a  claim. 
[Thu-H  after  the  war  with  Austria  and  her  allies  in 
'1S66,  Prussia  subjugated  the  territories  of  the 
iDuchy  of  Nassau,  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
[Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Free  Town  of 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine,  and  Great  Britmn  sub- 
jugated iti  1 900  the  territories  of  the  Orange  Free 
'State  and  the  South  African  Republic. 
'  But  it  is  possible,  although  it  will  nowatlays  hardly 
t>CCur,  for  a  State  to  conquer  and  annex  a  part  of 
*nemy  territory,  whether  the  war  ends  by  a  Treaty 
!of  Peace  in  which   the   vanquished  State,  without 

•  BobAU,  No.  53J  ;  Fiora.  II.  So.  S63  rad  III.  No.  1693.     Sm  «1h 
Z»Mp*CnM.  No*,  395-398- 
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ceding  the  conquered  territory,  submits  silently '  to 
the  aimezation,  or  by  simple  cessation  of  hostilities.' 
It  must,  however,  be  emphasised  that  such  a  mode 
of  acquiring  a  part  of  enemy  .territory  is  totally 
different  from  forcibly  taking  possession  of  a  part 
thereof  during  the  continuance  of  war.  Such  a  con- 
quest, although  the  conqueror  may  intend  to  keep 
the  conquered  territory  and  therefore  annex  it,  is 
not  a  title  as  long  as  the  war  has  not  terminated 
either  actually  through  simple  cessation  of  hostilities 
or  through  a  Treaty  of  Peace.  Therefore,  the  prac- 
tice, which  sometimes  prevails,  of  annexing  a  con- 
quered part  of  enemy  territory  during  war  cannot  be 
approved.  Concerning  subjugation  either  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part  of  enemy  territory,  it  must  be 
asserted  that  annexation  gives  a  title  only  after  a 
firmly  eatahUshed  conquest.  So  long  as  war  con- 
tinues, conquest  is  not  firmly  established.^ 
Conie.  §  240.  Although  subjugation  is  an  original  mode 

Snbj^.^'  of  acquisition,  since  the  sovereignty  of  the  new 
*^®°-  acquirer  is  not  derived  from  that  of  the  former  owner 
State,  the  new  owner  State  is  nevertheless  the  succes- 
sor of  the  former  owner  State  as  regards  many  points 
x/  which  have  been  discussed  above  (§82).  It  must  be 
specially  mentioned  that,  as  far  as  the  Law  of 
Nations  is  concerned,  the  subjugator  does  not 
acquire  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  annexed  territory.  Being  now  their  Sovereign, 
the  subjugating  State  may  indeed  impose  any  burdens 
it  pleases  on  its  new  subjects,  it  may  even  confiscate 
their  private  property,  since  a  Sovereign  State  can 
do  what  it  likes  with  its  subjects,  but  subjugation 
itself  does  not  touch  or  affect  private  property. 


>  See  bebw,  vol.  11.  $  273.  tennination  of  real  war.    Many 

'  See  below,  vol.  n.  $  363.  writen,   however,    deinr   thai   a 

*  See  below,  vol.  11.  §  60^  eon-  eonqneei  is  firmly  iwtaftiglie^  m 

eeming  gaerilla   war   afler  the  long  ae  gaeriUa  war  is  goinf  on. 
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SCtfe*  doctrine  and   praotk-«t   a^rt^e 

T  subjects  as  are  domioil«Kl  on  th«) 

tcrzifiarj  and  ranain  there  after  anni^xatuui 

fact}  bj  the  subjugation  ^  ^ubjeots  iif  lh«) 

But  the  national  status  i>f  surh  t^ntsiuy 

are  domiciled  abroad  and  do  not  r«)turit, 

of  such  as  leave  the  country  lMif(»rti  the 

or  immediately  afterwards,  is  matttirofdis 

writers  maintain  that  thesd  indivulunU 

do  in  sjMe  of  their  absence  becom»  Mulijrcis  ui'ilm 

sabjngator,  others  emphatically  deny   it.     Wlmitmci 

the  practice  of  the  United  Statics  of  Aiiuirii^tt  Mmsiiiii 

to  be  in  conformity  with  the   latic«r   n|iiiiiiiii,^   lim 

practice  of   Prussia    in     1866    was    in    itiiiiforniily 

urith  the  former.    Thus  in  the  rtasii  of  ( 'ohml  rUiisii 

Sallermund,  a  Cabinet  Ministisr  of  Kiiif/  (iMtryts  V  of 

33anover,  who  left  Hanover  with  Uih  Kinpr  lit^foni  1  In: 

annexation  in  1866  and  was  in   186H  itnmi^t'MUni  tia 

Iiigh  treason  before  the  Hupn'm't  lVij««jiiif  r'oijii.  hi 

IBerlin,   this  Court  de^riiWi   thAt   fli«r   ttrrma-ji    ),<iil 

l)ecome  a  Prussian  subje^rt  throij;/lj  thir  sthni-MhUoh  i,t 
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the    time    of  ajmezatiot-  «.^'i.   tj.vjf:   'L-    i^^t/n.^ii 
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Bm  tlKwe  iridivicufcjt  i^'ii^  A^^st  vjh  v^v'^'i^    />//*/ 
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annexation  leave  it  at  a  time  when  they  have 
become  subjects  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  they 
therefore  remain  such  subjects  even  after  they  have 
left  the  country,  for  there  is  no  rule  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  existence  which  obliges  a  subjugator  to 
grant  the  privilege  of  emigration  ^  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  territory. 

Differ^ent  from  the  fact  that  enemy  subjects  become 
through  annexation  subjects  of  the  subjugator  is  the 
question  what  position  they  acquire  within  the  sub- 
jugating State.  This  question  is  one  of  Municipal,  and 
not  of  International  Law.  The  subjugator  can,  if  he 
likes,  allow  them  to  emigrate  and  to  renounce  their 
newly  acquired  citizenship,  and  the  Municipal  Law  of 
the  subjugating  State  can  put  them  in  any  position  it 
likes,  can  in  especial  grant  or  refuse  them  the  same 
rights  as  those  which  its  citizens  by  birth  enjoy. 
Veto  of  §  241.  Although  subjugation  is  an  original  mode 

of  acquiring  territory  and  no  third  Power  has  as 
a  rule  a  right  of  intervention,  the  conqueror  has 
not  in  fact  an  unlimited  possibility  of  annexation  of 
the  territory  of  the  vanquished  State.  When  the 
balance  of  power  is  endangered  or  when  other  vital 
interests  are  at  stake,  third  Powers  can  and  will 
intervene,  and  history  records  many  instances  of  such 
interventions.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  the  subjugator  does  not  depend 
upon  recognition  on  the  part  of  other  Powers.  And 
a  mere  protest  of  a  third  Power  is  of  no  legal 
weight  either. 

^  Both  Westlake  and  Halleok  of  International  Law  whioh  im- 

state  that  the  inhabitants  mu9t  poses  the  duty  upon  a  sabjngator 

have  a  iHfioption  to  stay  or  leave  to  grant  this  option, 
the  oountiT^at  there  is  no  role 


third 
Powers. 
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Prebcbiptiow 

Ontiaa,  II.  c.  4— V»ttd,  L  H  140-151— HaJl.  (  36— WesUake,  I. 
pp.  91-94— Lawrence,  S  99— Pliillimore,  I,  (j  251-261— T»-iM.  I. 
i  119— Taylor,  SJ  2 18-11 9— Walker,  S  13— Wheaton,  S  '64— 
BluttUcUi,  i  290— Hartmann,  S  61— Heffler,  %  11— Holuondorff 
In  QoltMndorS,  11,  p.  255— Cllmwin,  J  81— Bonfila,  No.  534— 
Deipagnet,  Ko.  390— Pradier-Pod^r^,  II.  Noa.  820-819— Bivior.  ^^ 
pp.  183-184— Calvo,  I.  ii  264-165— Fiore.  II.  Noa.  850-851— 
MvMiM,  I.  i  90—0.  F.  MartenB,SS  70-71— Bynl(er8hoek,"Quaee- 
tionea  jnru  public!,"  TV.  0.  11 — Heimbnrger,  "Der  Erworb  der 
a«bt«Uhoh«iC  "  (1888)  pp.  140-155. 

§  243.  Since  the   existence   of  a   science  of  the  ' 
Law  of  Nations  there  has  always  been  opposition  to  i 
preicriptioD  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  territory.   Orotius  * 
rejected  the    usucaption   of    the  Roman  Law,  yet 
adopted  the  same  law's  immemorial  prescription  '  for 
the  Law    of  Nations.     But   whereas  a   good    many 
writers^  still  defend  that  standpoint,  others  '  reject 
prescription  altogether.      Again,  others  *  go  beyond 
Grotiiu  and  his  followers  and  do  not  require  posses- 
•ion  from  time  immemorial,  but  teach  that  an  un- 
disturbed continuous  possession  can  under  certain 
conditions  produce  a  title  for  the  possessor,  if  the 
po6Ka8ion  has  lasted  for  some  length  of  time. 

This  opinion  would  indeed  seem  to  be  correct, 
because  it  recognises  theoretically  what  actually 
goes  on  in  practice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
practice  of  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  a 
State  is  considered  to  be  the  lawful  owner  even  of 
those  parts  of  its  territory  of  which  originally  it  took 

■  SMOn)Una,ILo.4,  tJ  1,7,9.  •  Vatt«l  U.  {  147:    WhMtoD. 

'  Bm>    foe    liiatane«,    HeA«r,  {  165  ;  PhUlmioro,  I.  f  159;  Hall, 

I  n ;  ICavtaM,  (90.  f  36 ;  BlnnUohll,  $  190 ;  Pradier- 

*  0.  F.  HartoB*,  {  71  :  Elubv,  VoAM,  IL  No.  R25  ;  Bonflli.  No. 

H  A  ftod  115:    HolUendorfT,  11.  534,  ajid  tBany  other*. 

|L  135;    UUBttUD.  {  81. 
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possession  wrongfully  and  unlawfiilly,  provided  only 
the  possessor  has  been  in  undisturbed  possession  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  is  necessary  to  create  the 
general  conviction  among  the  members  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  in 
conformity  with  international  order.  Such  prescrip- 
tion cannot  be  compared  with  the  usucaption  of 
Boman  Law  because  the  latter  required  hana-fiie 
possession,  whereas  the  Law  of  Nations  recognises 
prescription  both  in  cases  where  the  State  is  in  bona- 
fide  possession  and  in  cases  where  it  is  not.  The 
basis  of  prescription  in  Litemational  Law  is  nothing 
else  than  general  recognition^  of  a  fact,  however 
unlawful  in  its  origin,  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations.  And  prescription  in 
International  Law  may  therefore  be  defined  as  ike 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  over  a  territory  through 
continuous  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  sovereignty 
;  over  it  during  such  a  period  as  is  necessary  to  create 
under  the  influence  of  historical  development  the  general 
conviction  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
in  conformity  with  international  order.  Thus,  pre- 
scription in  Litemational  Law  has  the  same  rational 
basis  as  prescription  in  Municipal  Law — ^namely,  the 
creation  of  stability  of  order. 
Prescrip.  §  ^43.  From  the  conception  of  prescription,  as 
*ff °  t^  above  defined,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  regards  the  length  of  time 
and  other  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to 
create  a  title  by  prescription.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  merits  of  the  individual  case.     As  long  as 

^  This  is  pointed  out  with  great  is  a  oustomaiyrole  oflntemalionaJ 

Inoidity  by  Heixnbnrger,  pp.  151-  Law    in    existence  aooording   to 

155;    ne   rejects,   however,    pre-  which  recognition  can  make  good 

scription  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  originally  wrongful  poBsesdoiL 
temtory,  maintaining  that  there 
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Other  Powers  keep  up  protests  and  claims,  neither  is 
the  actual  exercise  of  sovereignty  undisturbed,  nor  ia 
there  the  required  general  conviction  that  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national order.  But  after  such  protests  and  claims,  if 
any,  cease  to  be  repeated,  the  actual  possession  ceases 
to  be  disturbed,  and  thus  under  certain  circumstances 
matters  may  gradually  ripen  into  that  condition  which  is 
in  conformity  with  international  order.  The  question, 
at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances  such  a 
condition  of  things  arises,  is  not  one  of  law  but  of 
fact.  The  question,  for  instance,  whether  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  have  now  a  good  title  by  prescrip- 
tion to  hold  their  respective  formerly  Polish  terri- 
tories, although  the  three  partitions  of  Poland  were 
wrongful  and  unlawful  acts,  must,  I  doubt  not,  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  For  all  the  members  of 
the  Family  of  Nations  have  now  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  present  condition  of  things,  although  as  late  as 
1S46  Great  Britain  and  France  protented  against  the 
annexation  of  the  Repubhc  of  Cracow  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Polish  nation 
has  not  yet  given  up  its  hope  of  seeing  a  Polish  State 
re-e«ublished  on  the  fonuer  Polish  territory,  the 
general  conviction  among  the  members  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  ia  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
in  conformity  with  international  order.  When,  to 
give  another  example,  a  State  which  originally  held 
an  island  mala  fide  under  the  title  by  occupation, 
knowing  well  that  this  land  had  already  been 
occnined  by  another  State,  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
op  its  possession  undisturbed  for  so  long  a  time 
that  the  former  possessor  has  ceased  to  protest  and 
has  silently  dropped  the  claim,  the  conviction  will  be 
prevalent    among    the   members  of  the   Family   of 
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Nations  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  in 
conformity  with  international  order.  These  examples 
show  why  a  certain  number  of  years  ^  cannot  be, 
once  for  all,  fixed  to  create  the  title  by  prescription. 
There  are  indeed  immeasurable  and  imponderable 
circumstances  and  influences  besides  the  mere  run  of 
time  ^  at  work  to  create  the  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  that  in  the 
interest  of  stability  of  order  the  present  possessor 
should  be  considered  the  rightful  owner  of  a  territory. 
And  these  circumstances  and  influences,  which  are  of 
a  political  and  historical  character,  differ  so  much  in 
the  different  cases  that  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  prescription  must  likewise  differ. 


xvn 
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Hall,  §  34— Phillimore,  I.  S§  284-295 — ^Holtzendorff  in  Holizendoifi; 
n.  pp.  274-279— Gareis,  §  70— Liszt,  §  10 — UUmann,  §  89— 
Pradier-Fod^r^,  II.  Nob.  850-852— Rivier,  I.  §  13— Fiore,  IL  No. 
865 — Martens,  I.  §  92. 

Six  modes      §  244.  To  the  five  modes  of  acquiring  sovereignty 

staST"^    over  territory  correspond  five  modes  of  losing  it — 

Territory,  namely,    cession,   dereliction,    operation  of  nature, 

subjugation,  prescription.     But  there  is  a  sixth  mode 

of  losing  territory — namely,  revolt.   No  special  details 

are  necessary  with  regard  to  loss  of  territory  through 

^  Vattel     (n.  S  151)    snggests  years  by  a  nation    exdudes  the 

that  the  members  of  the  Fa^iily  claim  of  every  other  nation." 
of  Nations  should  enter  into  an        '  Heffter's(§  12)  dictum/*  Him- 

agreement  stipulating  the  number  dert  Jahre  Unreoht  ist  nooh  kein 

of  years  necessary  for  prescription,  Ta^  Becht  *'  is  met  by  the  h/oi  that 

and  David  Dudley  Field  proposes  it  is  not  the  operation  of  time 

the   following   rule    (52)    in   his  iJone,  but  the  co-operation  of  other 

Outlines  of  an  International  Code :  circumstances     and      inflnenoes 

'*  The  uninterrupted  possession  of  which  creates  the  title  by  preaorip- 

territory  or  other  property  for  fifty  tion. 
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snbjugation,  prescription,  and  cession,  except  that  it 
is  of  some  importance  to  repeat  here  that  the  histo- 
rical cases  of  pledging,  leasing,  and  giving  territory  to 
another  State  to  administer  are  in  fact,  although  not 
in  theory,  nothing  else  than  cessions '  of  territory. 
But  operation  of  nature,  revolt,  and  dereliction  must 
be  specially  discussed. 

§  245.  Operation  of  nature  as  a  mode  of  losing  0 
corresponds  to  accretion  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  " 
territory.  Just  as  through  accretion  a  State  may 
become  enlarged,  so  it  may  become  diminished 
ihroagh  the  disappearance  of  land  and  other  opera- 
tions of  nature.  And  the  loss  of  territory  through 
operation  of  nature  takes  place  ipso  facto  by  such 
operation.  Thus,  if  an  island  near  the  shore  dis- 
appears through  volcanic  action,  the  extent  of  the 
maritime  territorial  belt  of  the  respective  riparian 
Slate  is  hereafter  to  be  measured  from  the  low-water 
mark  of  the  shore  of  the  continent,  instead  of  from 
the  shore  of  the  former  island.  Thus,  further,  if 
through  a  piece  of  land  being  detached  by  the 
current  of  a  river  from  one  bank  and  carried  over 
to  the  other  bank,  the  river  alters  its  course  and 
covers  now  part  of  the  land  on  the  bank  from  which 
auch  piece  became  detached,  the  territory  of  one  of 
the  riparian  States  may  decrease  through  the  twundary 
line  being  ipao  facto  transferred  to  the  present  middle 
or  mid-channel  of  the  river. 

{  346.  Revolt  followed  by  secession  is  a  mode  of  i 
losing   territoiy  to  which   no  mode   of  acquisition 
corresponds.'       Bevolt    followed    by   secession    has, 

■  tJMftbova,  {{  171  and  it6.  the    MUmpU    ol    ihe    UUor    (o 

*  Th*    poMibla    eiM   whan   k  neoitqiMr  U,  uiiiiea  IImU  with  tb* 

pcovioM  nrolta,  Ho«de«  tmn  lh«  tertUorj  of  uiolher   Suto.  !■   » 

■mkK  wnifitry,  and,  after  hanng  «aM  ct  nwrgrr  by  oMaloii  ol  tha 

^MMliUljt  dalnidad  ilMUagainit  wbola  Mrrilorj'. 
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as  history  teaches,  frequentlj  been  a  cause  of  loss  of 
territory.  Thus  the  Netherlaiids  feQ  away  fixmi 
Spain  in  1579,  Belgium  fix>m  the  Netherlands  in 
1830,  the  United  States  of  America  fixmi  Great 
Britain  in  1776,  Brazil  fix>m  Portugal  in  1822,  the 
former  Spanish  South  American  States  from  Spain 
in  1810,  Greece  from  Turkey  in  1830,  Cuba  fitnn 
Spain  in  1898,  Panama  from  Colombia  in  1903. 
The  question  at  what  time  a  loss  of  territory  through 
revolt  is  consummated  cannot  be  answered  once  for 
all,  since  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
regarding  the  time  when  it  can  be  said  that  a  State 
broken  off  from  another  has  established  itself  safely 
and  permanently.  The  matter  has,  as  will  be  rememr 
bered,  been  treated  above  (§  74),  in  connection  with 
recognition.  It  may  well  happen  that,  although 
such  a  seceded  State  is  already  recognised  by  a  third 
Power,  the  mother  country  does  not  consider  the 
territory  to  be  lost  and  succeeds  in  reconquering  it. 
D«reiio.  §  247.  Dereliction  as  a  mode  of  losing  corresponds 

*ion-  to  occupation  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  territory. 
Dereliction  frees  a  territory  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  present  owner  State.  Dereliction  is  effected 
through  the  owner  State's  complete  abandonment  of 
the  territory  with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
it  for  ever,  thus  relinquishing  sovereignty  over  it. 
Just  as  occupation  ^  requires,  first,  the  actual  taking 
into  possession  {corpus)  of  territory  and,  secondly,  the 
intention  {animtui)  to  acquire  sovereignty  over  it,  so 
dereliction  requires,  first,  actual  abandonment  of  a 
territory,  and,  secondly,  the  intention  to  give  up 
sovereignty  over  it.  Actual  abandonment  alone 
does  not  involve  dereliction  as  long  as  it  must  be 
presumed   that  the  owner  has  the  will  and  ability 

^  See  above»  {  222. 
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to  retake  poBsescdon  of  the  territory.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  the  rising  of  natives  forces  a  State  to 
withdraw  from  a  territory,  such  territory  is  not 
derelict  as  long  as  the  former  possessor  is  able  and 
makes  efforts  to  retake  possession.  It  is  only  when 
a  territory  is  really  derelict  that  any  State  may 
acquire  it  through  occupation.^  History  knows  of 
several  such  cases.  But  very  often,  when  such 
occupation  of  derelict  territory  occurs,  the  former 
owner  protests  and  tries  to  prevent  the  new  occupier 
from  acquiring  it.^ 

*  8m  above,  §  228.  of  8«iU  Lnern  and  thai  of  DeU- 

*  8m  HaU,  S  34,  whore  the  eoe    goa  Bay  are  dieciiMed. 
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Orotias,  II.  o.  2,  {  3— Pofendorf,  IV.  c.  5,  {  5— Vattel,  L  {{  279-286— 
Hftll,  S  40— WesUake,  L  pp.  161-162 — PhilHmore,  1.  {$  172-179— 
Taylor,  §{  242-246— Walker,  Soienoe,  pp.  163-17 i—Wheakm* 
{{  186-187— Harimann,  §  64— Heffter,  §  73— Stoerk  in  HoUsen- 
dorff;  n.  pp.  483-490— BonfilB,  Nob.  S73-57^^^®i>P>^^  Na  410 
— Pradier-Fod^r^,  11.  Nob.  871-874— Calvo,  1.  {{  347-3S2— Fiore, 
11.  Nob.  718-726— Martens,  1.  {  97— Perels,  {  4— Aisnni,  **  Dizitto 
maritimo  "  (1796),  i,  e.  I.  Article  III. — Canohy, "  Le  droit  maritimi 
international  consid^r^  dans  see  origineB,"  2  voIb.  (1862)— Nji, 
*'  LeB  origincB  da  droit  iotemational  *'  (1894),  pp.  377-388— Caetel, 
"  Dn  prinoipe  de  la  liberty  des  mers  *'  (1900),  pp.  1-15. 

Former  §  248.  In    antiquity   and    the    first    half  of  the 

Gk>ntroi  Middle  Ages  navigation  on  the  Open  Sea  was  free  to 
o?«r  the  everybody.  According  to  Ulpianus,^  the  sea  is  open 
to  everybody  by  nature,  and,  according  to  Celsus,^  the 
sea,  like  the  air,  is  common  to  all  mankind.  Since 
no  Law  of  Nations  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term 
existed  during  antiquity  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
pronouncement  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Boman  Emperor 
from  138  to  161: — "  Being  ^  the  Emperor  of  the 
world,  I  am  consequently  the  law  of  the  sea."     Nor 

^  L.  13,  pr.  D.  VIII.  4:  mari  nibuB  ut  aeris. 

quod  natnra  omniboB  patet.  *  L.  9  D.  XIV.  2 :  iyib  lUw  rov 

*  L.    3    D.    XLIII.  8 :    Maria  Kotrfurv   Kvpios^    6    dc    p6ftog    Tfjs 

eommnnem  OBom  omniboB  homi-  tfaXatron/f. 
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of  importance  that  the  Emperors  of  the  old 
German  Empire,  who  were  considered  to  be  the 
HUccessors  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  styled  themselves 
among  other  titles  "  King  of  the  Ocean."  Real 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  parts  of  the  Open  Sea  begin, 
however,  to  be  made  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
at  the  time  when  the  modem  Law  of  Nations 
gradually  rose  it  was  the  conviction  of  the  States  that 
they  could  extend  their  sovereignty  over  certain  - 
parte  of  the  Open  Sea.  Thus,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  was  recognised  as  the  Sovereign  over  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa  as  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Ligurian  Sea.  Portugal  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
of  the  Atlantic  south  of  Morocco,  Spain  over  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  both  Portugal  and  Spain 
basing  their  claims  on  two  Papal  Bulls  promulgated  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1493,  which  divided  the  new  world 
between  these  Powers.  Sweden  and  Denmark  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  Baltic,  Great  Britain  over  the 
Narrow  Seas,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  from 
the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Finisterre. 

These  claims  have  been  more  or  less  successfully 
asserted  for  several  hundreds  of  years.  They  were 
favoured  by  a  number  of  different  circumstances, 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  protection 
against  piracy  for  instance.  And  numerous  exam- 
ples can  be  adduced  which  show  that  such  claims 
have  more  or  leas  been  recognised.  Thus,  Frederick 
HL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  in  1478  to  ask  the  per- 
ndiHion  of  Venice  for  a  transportation  of  com  from 
Apulia  ihroagh  the  Adriatic  Sea.'  Thus,  Great 
^Uin  in  the  seventeenth  century  compelled 
^^^  ■  Sm  Wklkw.  Hiaiorj,  I.  p.  163. 
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foreigners  to  take  out  an  English  licence  for  fishing 
in  the  North  Sea;   and  when  in   1636  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  fish  without  such  licence,  they  were 
attacked  and  compelled  to  pay  ;^30|0cx>  as  the  price 
for  the  indulgence.^    Again,  when  Philip  11.  of  Spain 
was  in  1554  on  his  way  to  England  to  marry  Queen 
Mary,  the  British  Admiral,  who  met  him  in  the 
*' British    Seas,"  fired   on    his  ship  for  flying  the 
Spanish  flag.    And  the   King  of  Denmark,  when 
returning  from  a  visit  to  James  I.  in   1606,   was 
forced  by  a  British  captain,  who  met  him  off*  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  to  strike  the  Danish  flag. 
Pnetioai        §  249.  Maritime  sovereignty  found  expression  in 
don  of      maritime  ceremonials  at  least.     Such  State  as  claimed 
2^^    sovereignty  over  a  part  of  the  Open  Sea  required 
Bo^-        foreign  vessels  navigating  on  that  part  to  honour  its 
flag  as  a  sjrmbol  of  recognition  of  its  sovereignty. 
So  late  as  1805  the  British  Admiralty  Begulations 
contained  an  order ^  to  the  efiect  that  "when  any 
of  His  Majesty's  ships  shall  meet  with  the  ships  of 
any  foreign  Power  within  His  Majesty's  Seas  (which 
extend  to  Cape  Finisterre),  it  is  expected  that  the 
said  foreign  ships  do  strike  their  topsail  and  take 
in  their  flag,  in  acknowledgment  of  His  Majesty's 
sovereignty  in  those  seas ;  and  if  any  do  resist,  all 
flag  officers  and  commanders  are  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  sufler 
any  dishonour  to  be  done  to  His  Majesty." 

But  apart  from  maritime  ceremonials  maritime 
sovereignty  found  expression  in  the  levying  of  tolls 
from  foreign  ships,  in  the  interdiction  of  fisheries  to 
foreigners,  and  in  the  control  or  even  the  prohibition 
of  foreign    navigation.    Thus,  Portugal  and  Spain 

^  This  and  the  two  following  examples  are  quoted  by  Hall,  {  4a 
*  Quoted  by  Hall,  S  4a 
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attempted,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  to  keep 
foreign  vessels  altogether  out  of  the  seas  over  which 
they  claimed  sovereignty.  The  magnitude  of  tliie 
claim  created  an  opposition  to  the  very  existence  of 
such  rights.  English,  French,  and  Dutch  explorers 
and  traders  navigated  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  in  spite  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
interdictions.  And  when,  in  ^jSo,  the  Spanish 
ambasnador  Mendoza  lodged  a  complaint  with 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  against  Brake  for  having  made  his 
famous  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  Elizabeth  answered 
that  vessels  of  all  nations  could  navigate  on  the 
Pacific,  since  the  use  of  the  sea  and  the  air  is 
common  to  aU,  and  that  no  title  to  the  ocean  can 
belong  to  any  nation,  since  neither  nature  nor  regard 
for  the  public  use  permits  any  possession  of  the 
ocean.' 

§  250.  Queen  Elizabeth's  attitude  was   the  germ  orotiot't 
out  of  which   grew  gradually  the  present  freedom  MilriSo? 
of   the   Open  Sea.      Twenty-nine  years    after   her  ^**' 
answer  to  Mendoza,   in    1609,   appeared    Grotius'R 
book'  "Mare   liberum."     The  intention  of  Grotius 
WU  to  show  that  the  Dutch  had  a  right  of  navigation 
and  commerce  with   the    Indies    in    spite    of  the 
Portuguese  interdictions.     He  contends  that  the  sea 
cannot  be  State  property,  because  it  cannot  really  be 
taken  into  possession  through  occupation,^  and  that 

*  Sm  WalkoT,  Hi*toi7, 1,  p.  161.  ni*^  in  iho  interail  of  the  gtov- 

li  k  otrriotM  thM  Ihu  Utltoda  of  tng  oomnianM  uii  nmvigmtiaa  of 

QsMd  EUubath  wm  In  do  w*j  EnsWd,  uid  wiy  ono  duinir  to 

'  w  oaleoiiw  of  1b»  oooTlmion  tliU  i^Pplr  Hw  luiie  ugatntoU  ■gunat 

:rMll7     no     StaM    eoold    elkim  E&glud'a  olklma  wonld  hav«  In- 

WtmmgUf   OT«r  %  put  of    the  onnwd  hw  royl  diaploMun. 

OpMiflM.    For  ah*  hMMlf  did  not  '  luflill  titlala:  Mua  libarum, 

lUnk    ot   droppiiig   th*    Britiah  *Mid«iora  quod  BMaTueoDip«ili 

daiiM    to   mtrtnigntj  orar   tbo  ad    Lndiom    MmnMraia  DImw- 

"BrilUt  BaM."    Her  wganunta  Waa> 

■fHHt  the  8p4iikh  eUtma  wan  *  Baa  balow,  (  3%g. 
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consequently  the  sea  is  by  nature  free  from  the 
sovereignty  of  any  State.  ^  The  attack  of  Grotius 
was  met  by  several  authors  of  different  nations. 
Gentilis  defends  Spanish  and  English  claims  in  his 
"Advocatio  Hispanica,"  which  appeared  in  1613. 
Likewise,  in  161 3  William  Welwod  defends  the 
English  claims  in  his  book,  "De  dominio  maris.*" 
John  Selden  wrote  his  "Mare  CHausum  sive  de 
dominio  maris"  in  1618,  but  it  was  not  printed 
until  1635.  Sir  John  Burroughs  published  in  1653 
his  book,  "The  Sovereignty  of  the  British  Seas 
proved  by  Records,  History,  and  the  Municipal  Laws 
of  this  Kingdom.''  And  in  defence  of  the  claims  of 
the  Republic  of  Venice  Paolo  Sarpi  published  in  1676 
his  book  "Del  dominio  del  mare  Adriatico."  The 
most  important  of  these  books  defending  maritime 
sovereignty  is  that  of  Selden.  King  Charles  L,  by 
whose  command  Selden's  "  Mare  Qausum"  was  printed 
in  1635,  was  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  he  in- 
structed in  16 1 9  his  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands 
to  complain  of  the  audacity  of  Grotius  and  to  request 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Mare  liberum  "  should  be 
punished.^ 

The  general  opposition  to  Grotius's  bold  attack  on 
maritime  sovereignty  prevented  his  immediate  victory. 
Too  firmly  established  were  the  then  recognised 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  certain  parts  of  the  Open 
Sea  for  the  novel  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea 
to  supplant  them.  Progress  was  made  regarding 
one  point  only — namely,  freedom  of  navigation  of  the 
sea.  England  had  never  pushed  her  claims  so  far  as 
to  attempt  the  prohibition  of  free  navigation  on  the 

^  Grotins  was  by  no  means  the    Les   Origines    dn    Droit    Inter- 
first   author   who   defended    the    national,  pp.  381  and  382. 
freedom  of  the  sea.     See    Nys,        '  Seo  Pmllimore,  I.  $  182. 
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so-called  British  Seaa.  And  although  Venice  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  her  control  of  navigation  on 
the  Adriatic  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  second  half  of 
that  century  navigation  on  all  parts  of  the  Open  Sea 
was  practically  free  for  vessels  of  all  nations.  But 
with  regard  to  other  points  claims  to  maritime 
Bovereignty  continued  to  be  kept  up.  Thus  the 
Netherlands  had  by  article  4  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westminster,  1 674,  to  acknowledge  that  their  vessels 
had  to  salute  the  British  flag  within  the  "  British 
Seas"  as  a  recognition   of  British   maritime  sove- 

§  251.  In  spite  of  opposition,  the  work  of  Grotius  Ondul 
waa  not  to  be  undone.  All  prominent  writers  tionoitbt 
of  the  eighteenth  century  take  up  again  the  case  J^^jJ*" 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea,  making  a  dis-  c^Btt 
tinetion  between  the  maritime  belt  which  is  to  be 
considered  under  the  sway  of  the  riparian  States, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  High  Seas,  which  are 
under  no  State's  sovereignty.  The  leading  author  is 
Bynkersboek,  whose  standard  work,  "  De  dominio 
maris,"  appeared  in  1702.  Vattel,  G.  F.  de  Martens, 
AzunI,  and  others  follow  the  lead.  And  although 
Great  Britain  upheld  her  claim  to  the  salute  due  to 
her  flag  within  the  "  British  Seas "  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj-,  the  i)rinciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  Open 
Sea  became  more  and  more  vigorous  with  the  growth 
of  the  navies  of  other  Stales ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  uineteentli  century  this  principle 
became  universally  recognised  in  theory  and  practice. 
Great  Britain  silently  dropped  her  claim  to  the  salute 
due  to  her  Qag,  and  with  it  her  claim  to  maritime 
■  Sm  Hftll,  {  40,  p.  iji,  DOi«  t. 
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sovereignty,  and  became  now  a  champion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Open  Sea.  When,  in  1 82 1 ,  Bnssia,  who 
was  then  still  the  owner  of  Alaska  in  North  America, 
attempted  to  prohibit  all  foreign  ships  from  ap- 
proaching the  shore  of  Alaska  within  one  hundred 
Italian  miles.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
protested  in  the  interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  Open 
Sea,  and  Eussia  dropped  her  claims  in  conventions 
concluded  with  the  protesting  Powers  in  1824  and 
1825.  And  when,  after  Bussia  had  sold  Alaska  in 
1867  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  made  r^ula- 
tions  regarding  the  killing  of  seals  within  Behring 
Sea,  claiming  thereby  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
a  part  of  the  Open  Sea,  a  conflict  arose  in  1886 
with  Great  Britain,  which  was  settled  by  arbitration^ 
in  1 893  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea. 


n 

Conception  op  the  Open  Sea 

Field,  article  53— Weetlake,  I.  p.  160 — Bivier,  I.  pp.  234-235 — ^Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  II.  No.  868 — Ullmann,  §  90— Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff,  XL 

p.  483- 

Disorimi-        §  252.  Open  Sea  or  High  Seas^  is  the  coherent 

SetwMn     body   of  salt   water   all  over   the  greater  part  of 

and  T^-  ^^®  gl^l^®*  ^^^  ^^®  exception  of  the  maritime  belt 

toriai        and  the  territorial  straits,  gulfs,  ^and  bays,  which  are 

parts  of  the  sea,  but  not  parts  of  the   Open  Sea. 

Wherever  there  is  a  salt-water  sea  on  the  globe,  it  is 

part  of  the  Open  Sea,  provided  it  is  not  isolated 

^  See  below,  §  284.  other  extensions  thereof  not  within 

'  Field   defines  in  article  53 :  the  territorial  limits  of  any  nation 

"  The  High  Seas  are  the  ocean,  and  whatever." 

all  connecting  arms  and  bays  or 


f 
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from,  but  coherent  with,  the  general  botly  ol  salt 
water  extending  over  the  globe,  and  provided  that 
the  salt  water  approach  to  it  is  navigable  and  open  to 
vessels  of  all  nations.  The  enclosure  of  a  sea  by  the 
land  of  one  and  the  same  State  does  not  matter, 
provided  such  a  navigable  connection  of  salt  water 
«8  is  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations  exists  between 
auch  sea  and  the  general  body  of  salt  water,  even 
if  that  navigable  connection  itself  be  part  of  the 
territory  of  one  or  more  riparian  States.  Whereas, 
therefore,  the  Dead  Sea  is  Turkish  and  the  Aral  Sea 
is  Russian  territory,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  belongs  to 
the  Opeti  Sea,  although  it  is  surroundetl  by  Turkish 
land  and  although  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
are  Turkish  territorial  straits,  because  these  are  now 
open  to  merchantmen  of  all  nations.  For  the  same 
reason  the  Black  Sea '  is  now  part  of  the  Open  Sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sea  of  Azoff  is  not  part  of  the 
Open  Sea,  but  Russian  territory,  although  there 
exists  a  navigable  connection  between  it  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  reason  is  that  this  connection,  the 
Strait  of  Kertch,  is  not  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  open  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  since  the  Sea  of 
AzoS*  is  less  a  sea  than  a  mere  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea.^ 

§  253.  It  is  not  necessary  and  not  possible  to  ciBMin- 
particularise  every  portion  of  the  Open  Sea.  It  is  vtiuot 
■nfficient  to  state  instances  which  clearly  indicate  ^** 
Qk  ext«nt  of  the  Open  Sea.  To  tlie  Open  Sea  be- 
yxg,  of  course,  all  the  so-called  oceans — immely,  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic.  But 
the  branches  of  the  oceans,  which  go  under  special 
■amea,  and,  further,  the  branches  of  these  branches, 

SMftbow,  {  181.  HtriUendorfl,  U.  p.  J13,  dMlura* 

80  way  Rhriar.  I.  p.  137.  >nd    that  fh.e  Baa  of  Aioffia  pkrt  of  tba 
'    t  97 :  but  Sloark  in    Open  Sea. 
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which  again  go  under  special  names,  belong  likewise 
to  the  Open  Sea.  Examples  of  these  branches  are : 
the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Irish 
Sea ;  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  the  Kara  Sea,^  and  the  White  Sea ;  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Ligurian,  Tyrrhenian,  Adriatic, 
Ionian,  Marmora,  and  Black  Seas;  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea ;  the  Mozambique  Channel ;  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Bed  Sea  ;  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  China  Sea, 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonking;  the 
Eastern  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  Behring  Sea;  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  Baffin's  Bay. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  doubtful  as 
regards  many  gulfs  and  bays  whether  they  belong 
to  the  Open  Sea  or  are  territorial.^ 


m 

The  Freedom  op  the  Open  Sea 

Hall,  5  75 — Westlake,  I.  pp.  160-166— Lawrence,  5  120 — ^Twias,  I. 
§§  172-173— Taylor,  §  242— Wheaton,  5 187— Blimt8ohli,$$  304-308 
— Heffter,  §  94 — Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  483-498— Ullmann, 
§  90— Bonfiifl,  Nob.  572-577— Pradier-Pod^r^,  11.  Nos.  874-S81— 
Rivier,  I.  §  17— Calvo,  1.5  346--Fiore,  II.  Nob.  724,  727— Martent, 
!•  §  97— Perels,  §  4— TeBta,  pp.  63-66— Ortolan,  "  Diplomatie  de 
la  mer  '*  (1856),  I.  pp.  1 19-149— De  Borgfa, "  Elements  of  Maritime 
International  Law  *'  (1868),  pp.  1-24— Castel,  "Da  prinoipe  dela 
liberty  des  mers**  (1900)  pp.  37-80. 

Meaning  §254.  The  term  "Freedom  of  the  Open  Sea" 
Tem  indicates  the  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  the 
'fS^^^  Open  Sea    is    not    and    never  can  be   under  the 

Open 

Sea."  1  The  assertion  of  some  Russian    Martens,  I.  §  97. 

publicists  that  the  Kara  Sea  is        *  See  above,  §  191. 

Bossian   territory  is  reftited   by 
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Bovereignty  of  any  State  whatever.    Since,  therefore,  ^H 

the  Open  Sea  is  not  the  territory  of  any  State,  no  ^H 

State  has  regularly  a  right  to  exertise  its  legislation,  ^| 

ailmiimlration,  jurisdiction,  or  police  '  over  parts  of  ^H 

the    Open  Sea.     Since,   further,  the   Open    Sea  can  ^H 

never  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  any  State,  no  State  ^H 

has  a  right  to  acquire  parts  of  the  Open  Sea  througli  ^H 

occupation,"  for,  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  territory  ^H 

is  concerned,  the  Open  Sea  is  what  Roman  Law  calls  ^H 

res  extra  commerciuvi.     But  although  the  Open  Sea  ^| 

is  not  the  territory  of  any  State,  it  is  nevertlieless  an  ^| 

object  of  the  Law  of  Nations.    The  very  fact  alone  of  ^| 

8uch  a  rule  exempting  the  Open  Sea  from  the  sove-  ^H 

reigiity  of  any  State  whatever  shows  this.     But  there  ^H 

are  other  reasons.     For  if  the  Law  of  Nations  were  ^H 

to  content  itself  with  the  rule  which  excludes  the  Open  ^H 

Sea   from  possible  State  property,  the  consequence  ^H 

would  be  a  condition  of  lawlessness  and  anarchy  on  ^H 

the  Open  Sea.  To  obviate  such  lawlessness,  customary  ^H 

International  Ijaw  contains  some  rides  which  guaran-  ^H 

tee  a  certain  legal  order  on  the  Open  Sea  in  spite  of  ^H 

the  fact  that  it  is  not  tlie  territory  of  any  State.  ^ 
§255.  This  legal  order  is  created  through  the  co-  i^U'w. 
operation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  Municipal  ^^I'o^ 
Iaws  of  such  States  as  possess  a  maritime  flag.    The  s~- 
following  rules  of  the  T.«aw  of  Nations  are  universally 
recognised,  namely: — First,  that  every  State  which 
haa  a  maritime  flag  must  Uy  down  rules  according  to 

'  Bw.  howarer,  »bo*c,  }  190,  con»id«red  m  Ui«  teuipontfjr 
eenoamins  th«  ions  for  Rovenne  tenilor?  of  ih«  %mm]'b  flag  SMI*. 
Mid  Swiitmr^  Lkwa.  And  aotnc  French  writ«n  go  vfta 

*  FeUowing  Grntia*  (II.  c  3,  b«yand  that  and  claim  a  certain 
{  I  j)  and  ll}iik«r*hock  (Do  zone  round  the  rn^Mirtiva  VMirl  a« 
4ffni'l'''>  tnaria,  e.  3),  coma  writer*  tcinporat;  Urritcry  of  tfaa  flag 
{fcr  iaatanea,  PhUlimore,  I.  1  103)    Suio.    Bgt  thin  u  an  abcotntdj 


I  anr  part  of  Iha  nperfluou*  fiction.  (SMtitoorkin 
Opan  8m  tanBtA  tor  Iba  tUoa  hy  HotMandorft,  1 1 .  p.  494 :  Htviar,  1. 
a  vcaaal  to  bjr  ocnipatioD  lo  m    p.  338 ;  P«roU,  pp.  37~39.) 
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which  vessels  can  claim  to  sail  under  its  flag,  and 
must  furnish  such  vessels  with  some  official  voucher 
authorising  them  to  make  use  of  its  flag ;  seccmdly, 
that  every  State  has  a  right  to  pimish  all  such 
foreign  vessels  as  sail  under  its  flag  without  being 
authorised  to  do  so;  thirdly,  that  all  vessels  with 
their  persons  and  goods  are,  whilst  on  the  Open 
Sea,  considered  under  the  sway  of  the  flag  State; 
fourthly,  that  every  State  has  a  right  to  punish 
piracy  on  the  Open  Seas  even  if  committed  by 
foreigners,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  extinction 
of  piracy,  men-of-war  of  all  nations  can  require  all 
suspect  vessels  to  show  their  flag. 

These  customary  rules  of  International  Law  are, 
so  to  say,  supplemented  by  Municipal  Laws  of 
the  maritime  States  comprising  provisions,  first,  re- 
garding the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  being  authorised  to  sail  under  their 
flags ;  secondly,  regarding  the  details  of  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  goods  on  board  vessels  sailing  under 
their  flags ;  thirdly,  concerning  the  order  on  board 
ship  and  the  relations  between  the  master,  the  crew, 
and  the  passengers ;  fourthly,  concerning  punishment 
of  ships  sailing  without  authorisation  under  their 
flags. 

The  fact  that  each  maritime  State  has  a  right  to 

legislate  for  its  own  vessels  gives  it  a  share  in  keeping 

up  a  certain  order  on  the  Open  Sea.     And  such  order 

has  been  turned  into  a  more  or  less  general  order 

since  the  large  maritime  States  have   concurrently 

made  more  or  less  concordant  laws  for  the  conduct  of 

their  vessels  on  the  Open  Sea. 

Freedom        §  256.  Although  the  Open  Sea  is  free  and  not  the 

OwnBesk   territory  of  any  State,  it  may  nevertheless  in  its  whole 

and  war.    extent  become  the  theatre  of  war,  since  the  region  of 
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war  is  not  only  the  territories  of  the  belligerents,  but  I 

likewise   the  Open  Sea,  provided   that  one   of  the  I 

belligerents  at  least  is  a  Power  with  a  maritime  flag.'  I 

Men-of-war  of  the  belligerents  may  fight  a  battle  in  I 

any  part  of  the  Open  Sea  where  they  meet,  and  they  1 

may  capture  ail  enemy  merchantmen  they  meet  on  I 

the  Open  Sea,  And,  further,  the  jurisdiction  and  police  I 

of  the  belligerents  become  through  the  outbreak  of  I 

war  in  so  far  extended  over  vessels  of  other  Slates,  I 

that  belligerent  men-of-war  may  now  visit,  search,  I 

and    capture    neutral    merchantmen    for    breach   of  I 

blockade,  contraband,  and  the  like.  I 

However,  certain  parts  of  the  Open  Sea  can  become  I 

neutralised  and  thereby  be  excluded  from  the  region  I 

of  war.    Thus,  the  Black  Sea  became  neutralised  in  I 

1856  through  article  1 1  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  I 

stipulating  : — "  La  Mer  Noire  eat  neutralisi'e  :  ouvertc  I 

k  la  marine   marchande  de  toutes  les  nations,  ses  I 

eaux  el  ses  ports  sunt  formellement  et  k  perprftuii^  I 

inlerdiles  au  pavilion  de  guerre,  soit  des  puissances  I 

riveraines,  soit  de  lout  autre  puissance."     Yet  this  I 

neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  wa.^  abolished  ^  in  1 87 1  I 

by  article  i  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  no  other  I 

part  of  the  Open  Sea  is  at  present  neutralised.  I 

§  257.  The  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea  involves  per-  N»ti^ 
feet  freedom  of  navijj:ation  for  vessels  of  all  nations,  o«»-^ 
whether  men-of-war,  other  public  vessels,  or  merchant-  ^"^JT*^ 
men.  It  involves,  further,  absence  of  compulsorj'  <^»"  b« 
maritime  ceremonials  on  the  Open  Sea.  According 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  no  rights  whatever  of  salute 
exist  between  veaseU  meeting  on  the  Open  Sea.  All 
•o-called  maritime  ceremonials  on  the  {.)pen  Sea  ^  are 


'  CoDDemifig  IhedialiiicUaQ  be- 
'MO  tbMm  ftnd  ngloa  of  ww, 
•  boWw,  ToL  II.  S  TO. 


'  Bat  not  within  lb«  iii»ritiiii« 
belt  or  Dthar  Ivmlorikl  wMna. 
(Sm  ftbova,  ff  133  ud  iS?.} 
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a  matter  either  of  courtesy  and  usage  or  of  special 
conventions  and  Municipal  Laws  of  those  States 
under  whose  flags  vessels  sail.  There  is  in  espedal 
no  right  of  any  State  to  require  a  salute  from  foreign 
merchantmen  for  its  men-of-war.^ 

The  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea  involves  likewise 
freedom  of  inoffensive  passage  ^  through  the  maritime 
belt  for  merchantmen  of  all  nations,  and  also  for 
men-of-war  of  all  nations  in  so  far  as  the  part  con- 
cerned of  the  maritime  belt  forms  a  part  of  the 
highways  for  international  traffic.  Without  such 
freedom  of  passage,  navigation  on  the  Open  Sea 
by  vessels  of  all  nations  would  be  a  physical  impos- 
sibility, 
cudmof  §  258.  Since  no  State  can  exercise  protection  over 
M^tl^  vessels  that  do  not  sail  under  its  flag,  and  since  every 
^^^-  vessel  must,  in  the  interest  of  the  order  and  safety  of 
the  Open  Sea,  sail  under  the  flag  of  a  State,  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  not  only  maritime 
States  but  also  such  States  as  are  not  riparian  States 
of  the  Sea  have  a  claim  to  a  maritime  flag.  There 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  freedom  of  the  Open 
Sea  involves  a  claim  of  every  State,  whether  or  not 
riparian  of  the  Sea,  to  a  maritime  flag.  At  present 
no  such  non-riparian  State  actually  has  a  maritime 
flag,  and  all  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  such 
non-riparian  States  sail  under  the  flag  of  a  maritime 
State.  But  any  day  might  bring  a  change.  The 
question  as  to  the  claim  to  a  maritime  flag  on  the 
part  of  a  non-maritime  State  was  discussed  in  Switzer- 
land. When,  in  1864,  Swiss  merchants  in  Trieste, 
Smyrna,  Hamburg,  and  St.  Petersburg  applied  to  the 

^  That  men-of-war  can  on  the  menials,  but  with  the  sapervision 

Open  Sea  ask  suspicious  foreign  of  the  Open  Sea  in  the  interest  of 

merchantmen  to  show  their  flags  its  safety.    (See  below,  §  266.) 
has   nothing   to    do   with    cere-        '  See  above,  §  i88. 
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I    Swiss  Biuidesrath  for  permission  to  have  their  vessels 
•    sailing  under   the   Swiss  flag,   the   Bundesrath  was 
ready  to   comply   with  the  request,  bat  the  Swiss 
'    Parliament,    the  Bundesversammliuig,    refused    the 
necessary  consent.     In    1889    and   1 891   new  appli- 
cations of  the  same  kind  were  made,  but  Switzerland 
again  refused  to  have  a  maritime  flag.'     She  had  no 
I    doubt  that  she  had  a  claim   to  such  flag,  but 
I    aware  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that, 
having  no  seaports  of  her  own,  vessels  sailing  under 
her  flag  would  m  many  points  have  to  depend  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  maritime  Powers.- 

Such   States  as  have  a  maritime    flag    as  a  rule 

have  a  war  flag  different  from  their  commercial  flag ; 

some  States,  however,  have  one  and  the  same  flag  for 

both  their  navy  and  their  mercantile  marine.     But  it 

mast  be  mentioned  that  a  State  can  by  an  international 

I    convention  be  restricted  to  a  mercantile  flag  only, 

1    such    State    being    prevented    from  having  a  navy. 

'    This  is  the  position  of  Montenegro^   according   to 

article  30  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878. 

§  259.  Grotius  and  many  writers  who  follow  *  him  bUonmie 
establish  two  facts  as  the  reason  for  the  freedom  of  J^'n, 
the  Open  Ses.     They  maintain,  first,  that  a  part  of  »'  """^^ 
I    the  Open  Sea  could  not  eflectively  be  o<:(:upied  by  a 
Navy  ami  could  therefore  not  be  brought  under  the 
actual  sway  of  any  State.     And  they  assert,  secondly, 
that  Nature   doe-s    not    give  a   right  to  anybody  to 
appropriate  such  things  as  may  inoffensively  be  used 
by  everybody  and  are  inexhaustible,  and,  therefore, 
Bufficienl  for  all.^    The  last  argument  has  nowadays 

'  Sm      Salia,     SahwetearawhM  '  Sm  kbova,  {  ti7- 

BaodMraeht  (tSgi),  voL  I.  p.  334.  *  Bm,  for    liuUnee,  TwiM,  L 

■  'tlM  qtuMion  ti  diMunwd  br  {  173.  uid  WmIUm,  L  p.  160. 

Cftlra,  I.    {  417,  tad  TiriM.    I.  *  Sm  Qrallas.  IL  e.  3,  {  3. 
ff  197  ■»*  '9«- 
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hardly  |Hgr  value,  especially  for  those  who  have 
freed  tnemselves  from  the  fancifrd  rules  of  the  so- 
called  Law  of  Nature.  And  the  first  argument  is 
now  wj^out  basis  in  face  of  the  development  of  the 
modenKiavies,  since  the  number  of  public  vessels 
which  the  different  States  possess  at  present  would 
ena1|^  many  a  State  to  occupy  effectively  one  part 
or  another  of  the  Open  Sea.  The  real  reason  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Open  Sea  is  represented  in  the  motive 
which  led  to  the  attack  against  maritime  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  purpose  for  which  such  attack  was  made — 
^namely,  the  freedom  of  intercourse,  and  especially 
commerce,  between  the  States  which  are  severed  by 
the  Sea.  The  Sea  being  an  international  highway 
which  connects  distant  lands,  it  is  the  comifton  con- 
viction that  it  should  not  be  under  the  sway  of  any 
State  whatever.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  free  inter- 
course ^  between  the  States  that  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Open  Sea  has  become  universally 
recognised  and  will  always  be  upheld.- 

^  See  above,  §  142.  treaty  be  prevented  from  navigat- 

'  Connected  with  the  reason  for  ing  on  the  whole  or  on  certain 

the  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea  is  parts   of    the    Open    Sea.      See 

the    merely  iJieoretical    question  Pradier-Fod^r^,  II.  Nos.  881-885, 

whether  the.  vessels  of   a  State  where  this  point  is  exhaustively 

could   through    an   international  discussed. 
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JUEISDIUTION   ON  THE  OPBS  SkA    ^ 
Vftttol,  II.  §  80— H&U,  S  4;— Weatkke.  I.  pp.   166-176-^ 


Who»lon,  5    106— Blunischli,  5S    317-352— Heffter,  (§ 
Btoerk  in  HoUzendorff,  II.  pp.  518-550— Liazt.  5  26— BonI 


.^^Jos. 


}7S-5&>,  597-613-Dwpagnet,  NoH.  431-439— Pntdier-FodoriS,  V. 
No«.  3376  1470— Bivier,  I.  S  18— Cidvo,  I.  5S  38s-473~Fiore,  11. 
Nob.  730-742— Mnrten«,  II.  SS  5i-56— Perele,  S  12— Testa,  pp.  q8- 
112— Ortolan,  "DiploDiatie  de  la  mer"  fi856),  II.  254-326— Hall, 
"  Foreign  Powers  and  Jorisdiclicm  of  the  BritUb  Cron-n  "  (1894), 
ii  106-109. 

§  260.  Jurisdiction  on  the  Open  Sea  is  in  the  ^ 
main  connected  with  the  maritime  flag  under  whicli  i 
vessels  sail.  This  is  the  consequence  of  the  fact  J 
itated  above  '  that  a  certain  legal  order  is  created  on  ' 
the  Open  Sea  through  the  co-operation  of  rules  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  with  rules  of  the  Municipal  Laws  of 
such  States  as  posBess  a  maritime  flag.  But  two 
points  must  be  empliasised.  The  one  is  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  not  jurisdiction  over  the  Open  Sea 
as  such,  but  oidy  over  vessels,  persons,  and  goods 
on  the  Open  Sea.  And  the  other  is  that  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Open  Sea  is,  although  mainly,  not 
exclusively  connected  with  the  flag  under  which 
TUsels  sail,  because  men-of-war  of  all  nations  have, 
as  will  be  seen,^  (certain  powers  over  merchantmen  of 
all  nations.  The  points  which  must  therefore  be 
liere  discussed  singly  are — the  claim  of  vessels  to 
sail  under  a  certain  tlag,  ship-papers,  the  name  of 
Teasels,  the  connection  of  vessels  with  the  territory 
of  the  flag  State,  the  safety  of  traffic  on  the  Open 
Sea,  the  powers  of  meu-of-war  over  merchantmen  of 
all  natiotu,  and,  lastly,  shipwreck. 

>  8m  *boT»,  {  iSS-  '  Sm  b«Iaw. )  366. 
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caaim  of        §  26rrThe  Law  of  Nations  does  not  include  any 

VesaelB  to  • 

Bau  under  rules  regarding  the  claim  of  vessels  to  sail  under  a 
^J*"°  certain  maritime  flag,  but  imposes  the  duty  upon 
every  State  having  a  maritime  flag  to  stipulate  by  its 
own  Municipal  Laws  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by 
those  vessels  which  wish  to  sail  under  its  fla^f.  In 
the  interest  of  order  on  the  Open  Sea,  a  vessel  not 
sailing  under  the  maritime  flag  of  a  State  enjoys  no 
protection  whatever,  for  the  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  Open  Sea  is  freedom  for  such  vessels  only  as  sail 
under  the  flag  of  a  State.  But  a  State  is  absolutely 
^9^  independent  in  framing  the  rules  concerning  the 
claim  of  vessels  to  its  flag.  It  can  in  especial 
authorise  such  vessels  to  sail  under  its  flag  as  are  the 
property  of  foreign  subjects;  but  such  foreign 
vessels  sailing  under  its  flag  fall  thereby  under  its 
jurisdiction.  The  difierent  States  have  made  difierent 
rules  concerning  the  sailing  of  vessels  under  their 
flags.^  Some,  as  Great  Britain  ^  and  Germany,  allow 
only  such  vessels  to  sail  under  their  flags  as  are  the 
exclusive  property  of  their  citizens  or  of  corporations 
established  on  their  territory.  Others,  as  Argentina, 
admit  vessels  which  are  the  property  of  foreigners. 
Others  again,  as  France,  admit  vessels  which  are  in 
part  the  property  of  French  citizens. 

But  no  State  can  allow  such  vessel  to  sail  under  its 
flag  as  already  sails  under  the  flag  of  another  State. 
Just  as  a  vessel  not  sailing  under  the  flag  of  a  State, 
so  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  flags  of  two  different 
States  does  not  enjoy  any  protection  whatever.  Nor 
is  protection  enjoyed  by  such  vessel  as  sails  under 
the  flag  of  a  State  which,  like  Switzerland,  has  no 

^  See  Calvo,  I.  §§  393-423,  where  '  See  section  i  of  the  Merchant 
the  respective  Municipal  Laws  of  Shipping  Act,  1894  (27  &  28  Vict. 
most  countries  are  quoted.  e.  60). 
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flag.  Vessels  belonging  to  persons  who 
are  subjects  of  States  without  a  maritime  flag  must 
obtain  authority  to  sail  under  some  other  State's  flag, 
if  they  wish  to  enjoy  protection  on  the  Open  Sea. 
And  any  vessel,  although  the  property  of  foreigners, 
which  sails  without  authority  under  the  ilag  of  a 
State,  may  be  captured  by  the  men-of-war  of  such  v 
State,  prosecuted,  puuished,  and  confiscated. 

§  262.  All  States  with  a,  maritime  flag  are  by  the  Ship 
Law  of  Nations  obliged  to  make  private  vessels  sail-  ''"'* 
ing  under  their  flags  carry  on  board  so-called  sliip 
papers,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  identification  on 
the  Open  Sea,  But  neither  the  numlier  nor  the  kind 
of  such  papers  is  prescribed  by  International  Law, 
and  the  Municipal  Laws  of  the  different  States  differ 
nmrii  on  this  subject.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
agree  as  to  the  following  pajK-rs  : — 

(1)  An  official  voucher  authorising  the  vessel  to 
sail  under  its  flag.  This  voucher  consists  of  a  Cer- 
Uficate  of  Registry,  in  case  the  flag  State  possesses, 
like  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  instaiK^e,  a  register 
of  its  mercantile  marine ;  in  other  cases  the  vouclier 
OODsisis  of  a  "Passport,"  "Sea-letter,"  "Sea-brief," 
or  of  some  other  document  serving  the  purpose  of 
ihowing  the  vessel's  nationality. 

(3)  The  Uuster  Boll.  This  is  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  the  crew,  their  nationality,  and  the  like. 

(3)  The  I.^  Book.  This  is  a  full  retrord  of  the 
voyage,  with  all  nautical  deuils. 

(4)  The  Manifest  of  Cargo.  Thla  ii  a  list  of  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel,  with  details  coDceming  the  number 
and  the  mark  of  ea<h  package,  the  names  of  the 
shippers  and  the  consignees,  and  the  like. 
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(5)  The  Bills  of  Lading.  These  are  duplicates  of 
the  documents  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  hands 
over  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods  at  shipment. 

(6)  The  Charter  Party,  if  the  vessel  is  chartered. 
This  is  the  contract  between  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
who  lets  it  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  charterer,  the 
person  who  hires  it. 

NamM  of       §  263.  Every  State  must  register  the  names  of  all 

private  vessels  sailing  under  its  flag,  and  it  must 

make  them  bear  their  names  visibly,  so  that  every 

vessel  may  be  identified  from  a  distance.    No  vessel 

must  be  allowed  to  change  her  name  without  per^ 

mission  and  fresh  registration.^ 

Tori-  §  264.  It   is   a   customary  rule  of   the    Law  of 

Quality  of  Natious  that  men-of-war  and  other  public  vessels  (tf 

^^^^  any  State  are,  whilst  on  the  Open  Sea  as  well  as  in 

s«^  foreign  territorial  waters,  in  every  point  considered 

as  though  they  were  floating  parts  of  their  home 

States.^     Private    vessels    are    only    considered  as 

though  they  were  floating  portions  of  the  flag  State 

in  so  far  as  they  remain  whilst  on  the  Open  Sea  in 

principle  under  the   exclusive   jurisdiction  of   the 

flag  State.     Thus   the  birth  of  a  chad,  a  will  or 

\       business  contract  made,  a  crime  committed  on  board 

ship,  and  the  like,  are  considered  as  happening  on 

the   territory  and   therefore    under    the    territorial 

supremacy  of  the  flag^  State..   But  although  they 

appear  in  this  respect  as  though  they  were,  private 

vessels  are  in  fact  not  floating  portions  of  the  flag 

State.     For  in  time  of  war  belligerent  men-of-war  can 

visit,  search,  and  capture  neutral  private  vessels  on 

^  Aa  renrds  Oreftl  BriUm,  ate  whnmd  remain  nndsr  the  pfimcwal 

seei.  47  of  the  Merehaot  Shipping  sopremaey  of  their  home  Sl»le» 

Aett  1894.  nc^hin^  can  prevent  a  State  Iran 

*  See  above,  $  173,  and  below,  legiaUting  as  regards  sneh  oi  its 

SS  447-45I*  eitisens  as  sail  on  the  Open  Sea 

'  Sinoe,    however,   mdividiiab  00  board  a  foreign 
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the  Open  Sea  for  breach  of  blockade,  contraband, 
and  the  like,  and  in  time  of  peace  men-of-war  of  all 
nations  have  certain  powers'  over  merchantmen  of 
all  nations. 

§  265.  No  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations  exbt  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  collisions,  saving  lives 
after  I'oUisions,  and  the  like,  but  every  State  possess-  ' 
ing  a  maritime  flag  has  legislateil  for  the  conduct  on 
the  Open  Sea  of  vessels  sailing  under  its  flag  con- 
cerning signalling,  piloting,  courses,  collisions,  and 
the  like.  Altliough  every  State  can  legislate  on 
these  matters  independently  of  other  States,  more 
and  more  corresponding  rules  have  been  put  into 
force  by  all  the  Stales  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  following  the  lead  given  by 
Great  Britain  through  section  25  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1862,  the  "R^ula- 
tions  for  preventing  CoUisions  at  Sea  "  which  accom- 
pany this  Act,  and,  further.  Sections  16  to  20  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1873.^  And  the  "Com- 
mercial Code  of  Signals  for  the  Use  of  all  Nations,*' 
published  by  Great  Britain  in  1857,  lias  been  adopted 
by  all  maritime  States.  In  1889  the  so-called 
M&ritime  Conference  took  place  at  Washington,  at 
which  eighteen  maritime  States  were  represented 
and  which  recommended  a  body  of  rules  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea  to  be  adoptetl  by  the 
single  States,'  and  a  revision  of  the  Code  of  Signals. 
These  regidations  were  revised  hi  1 890  by  a  British 
Committee  apiKJinted  by  the  Boanl  of  Trade,*  and, 

'  Bm  bolow,  {  366.    The  qae«-  lh«  Mcralwnt  Shipping  Aot,  1894 

Mon  tllha  l«aiMri»Uty  of  vmmI*  (57  *  $8  Vi«l.  0.  60}. 

b  Mj  AMiUMd  by  HaU,  ff  76-  '  8<«  Huteiu,  N.ILO.,  snd  mt. 

79.  XU.p.416. 

■  8m  3J  k  16  Viol.  e.  6] ;    36  *  St«  BCkrUni,  N.R.O.,  md  Mr. 

*37Viei.e.83.  Tlwm>tt*rL«now  XXIT.  p.  113. 
ikUl  wilb  bj  S»:Udn«4>S-4ll  of 
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after  some  direct  negotiations  between  the  Gk)vem- 
ments,  most  maritime  States  have  made  corre- 
sponding regulations  by  their  Municipal  Laws.^  And 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  "  The  Intemational  CSode 
of  Signals  "  was  published  by  the  British  Board  of 
TradeTin  confon^ity  with  aLtngements  with  other 
maritime  Powers,  in  1900,  and  is  now  in  general  use.^ 

§  266.  Although  the  freedom  of  the  Open  Sea 
and  the  fact  that  vessels  on  the  Open  Sea  remain 
JJS^^rSi  ^^^^^  ^^  jurisdiction  of  the  flag  State  exclude 
Nations,  as  a  rule  the  exercise  of  any  State's  authority  over 
foreign  vessels,  there  are  certain  exceptions  in  the 
interest  of  all  maritime  nations.  These  exceptions 
are  the  following : 

(i)  Blockade  and  Contraband.  In  time  of  war 
belligerents  can  blockade  not  only  enemy  ports  and 
territorial  coast  waters,  but  also  parts  of  the  Open 
Sea  adjoining  those  ports  and  waters,  and  neutral 
merchantmen  attempting  to  break  such  a  blockade  can 
be  confiscated.  And,  further,  in  time  of  war  belligerent 
men-of-war  can  visit,  search,  and  eventually  seize 
neutral  merchantmen  for  contraband,  and  the  like. 

(2)  Verification  of  Flag.  It  is  a  universally  re- 
cognised customary  rule  of  Intemational  Law  that 
men-of-war  of  all  nations  have,  to  maintain  the 
safety  of  the  Open  Sea  against  piracy,  the  power 
to  require  suspicious  private  vessels  on  the  Open 
Sea  to  show  their  flag.®    But  such  vessels  must  be 


^  Latest  British  Begnlations, 
1896. 

'  The  matter  of  collision  at  sea 
is  ezhaustiyely  treated  by  Prien, 
Der  Zusammenstoss  von  Schiffen 
nach  den  Gesetzen  des  Erdballs 
(2nd  ed.  1899). 

'  So-called  "Droit  d'enqu6te** 
or   **  Verification    da    pavilion." 


This  power  of  men-of-war  has 
given  occasion  to  much  dinpmte 
and  discussion,  bnt  in  &ot  nooody 
denies  that  in  case  of  grave  sos- 
picion  this  power  does  exist.  (Sea 
Twis8,L§i93;  Hall,  $  81,0.2;^; 
Fiore,  II.  Nos.  732-736;  Peoreb, 
§  17;  Taylor,  $  266;  Bonfils, 
No.  519.) 
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r    suspicious,    and,    since   a    vessel    may   be    a    pirate 

I     although  she   shows  a  flag,  she  may  eventually  be 

stopped  and  visited  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  her 

\    papers  and  thereby  verifjring  the  flag.     It  is,  how- 

I     ever,  quite  obvious  that  this  power  of  men-of-war 

muat  not  be  abused,  and   that   the   home   State  is 

responsible  for  damages  in  case  a  man-of-war  stops 

'     and  visits  a  foreign  merchantman  without  sufficient 

ground  of  suspicion.     The  right  of  every  State  to 

I     punish  piracy  on   the   Open    Sea  will    be    treated 

\    below,  §§  272-280. 

I        (3)  So-called  Right  of  Pursuit.     It  is  a  universally 

|!'    recognised    customary    rule    that    men-of-war   of  a 

riparian  State  can  pursue  into  the  Open  Sea,  seize, 

anil    bring  back  into  a  port    for    trial  any    foreign 

merchantman  that  has  violated    the    law    wliilst   in 

[     the    territorial    waters    of    the    State    in    question. 

I     But  Buch  pursuit  into  the  Open  Sea  is  permissible 

I     only  if  commenced    wliile  the  merchantman  is  still 

iin  the  said  territorial  waters  or  has  only  just  escaped 
thence,  and  tlie   pursuit  must  stop  as  soon  as  the 
merchantman   passes   into  the  maritime   belt  of  a 
I    foreign  State.' 

(4)  Abuse  of  Flag.  It  is  another  universally  re- 
cognised rule  that  men-of-war  of  every  State  may 
seize  and  bring  to  a  port  of  their  own  for  punishment 
any  foreign  vessel  sailing  under  the  Hag  of  such  State 
without  authority.^    Accordingly,  Great  Britain  has, 

'  8m  HaU,  {  80.  ohKBtman    on    U)o    Open     Bo*. 

*  Th*    lonr    «io*ptiaiia    men-  AooordinK    to    kneh    «groma«nU, 

lieasd  in  the  tail  abova  an  baaed  whiob  aro.  bowaver,  nol  anivfmsl, 

«a    vuranallj    roeognlaad    ciu-  the  foUowiog  additional  exceptiom 

laBHjrralaaaiUiflLaworNatloiu.  majr  he  «nuiueral«d  : 

II   b,    of    WHIM,    poatiUs    tor  (1)  In  th#  interMi  o(  tba  op- 

MWll  Slain  to  aBt«T  tnlo  treaty  pnwuon   of  the  *la*e  iradia,  tna 

MMDUIa  MMrdinft    to    wbiob  tignatory  Towen  of  iba  Gananl 

I    iMir  nan-of-tiv  aequJro  oaruin  Aol  of  tho  nroaaaU  Oaafw«aea  of 

~    mn  em  iMh   othar'a   mor-  1899,   to    whi«b   all    tba  Ur]t«r 

VOL.  1.  T 
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by  section  69  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
enacted: — ^'If  a  person  uses  the  British  flag  mi 
assumes  the  British  national  character  on  board  a 
ship  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  persons  not 
qualified  to  own  a  British  ship,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  ship  appear  a  British  ship,  the  ship  shall 
be  subject  to  forfeiture  imder  this  Act,  unless  the 
assumption    has    been    made    for    the    purpose  of 
escaping  capture  by  an  enemy  or  by  a  foreign  ship 
of  war  in  the  exercise  of  some  belligerent  right." 
HowVeri-       §  267.  A  man-of-war  which   meets  a   suspicious 
11^^^    merchantman  not  showing  her  colours  and  wishes 
effected,     ^q  verify  the  same,  hoists  her  own  flag  and  fires 
a  blank  cartridge.     This  is  a  signal  for  the  other 
vessel  to  hoist  her  flag  in  reply.     If  she  takes  no 
notice  of  the  signal,  the  man-of-war  fires  a   shot 
across  her  bows.     If  the  suspicious  vessel,  in  spite 
of  this  warning,  still  declines  to  hoist  her  flag,  the 
suspicion  becomes  so  grave  that  the  man-of-war  may 
compel  her  to  bring  to  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
her  and  thereby  verifying  her  nationality. 
How  Visit       §  268.  The  intention  to  visit  may  be  commimicated 
to  a  merchantman  either  by  hailing  or  by  the  "  in- 
forming gun " — that  is,  by  firing  either  one  or  two 
blank  cartridges.     If  the  vessel  takes  no  notice  of 
this  communication,  a  shot  may  be  fired  across  her 
bows  as  a  signal  to  bring  to,  and,  if  this  also  has  no 
eflect,  force  may  be  resorted  to.      After  the  vessel  has 
been  brought  to,  either  an  officer  is  sent  on  board  for 

maritime  Powers  belong,  have,  by  oraiBers  of  the  riparian  Powers  con- 
articles  20-65,  stipalateif  that  their  trol  all  fishinff  vessels  and  bmn- 
men-of-war  ^ali  have  the  power,  boats.  (See  bdow,  §§  282  and  283.) 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Open  Sea  (3)  In  the  interest  of  Trans- 
where  slave  traffic  still  continues,  atlantic  telegraph  cables,  men-ol- 
to  stop  every  suspect  vessel  under  war  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the 
500  tons.  treaty  for  the  protection  of  saoh 
(2)  In  the  interest  of  the  cables  have  certain  powers  over 
Fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  special  merchantmen.  (See  below,  {  387.) 


is  elTected. 
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the  purpose  of  inspecting  her  papers,  or  her  master  is 
ordered  to  bring  his  ship  papers  for  inspection  on 
Tx)ard  the  man-of-war.  If  the  inspection  proves  the 
papers  to  be  in  order,  a  memorandum  of  the  visit  is 
made  in  the  log-book,  and  the  vessel  is  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  course. 

§  269.  Search  is  naturally  a  measure  which  visit  How 
must  always  precede.  It  is  because  the  visit  has  ^^^' 
given  no  satisfaction  that  search  is  instituted.  Search 
is  effected  by  an  officer  and  some  of  the  crew  of  the 
man-of-war.  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  to  be 
searched  not  being  compelled  to  render  any  assistance 
whatever  except  to  open  locked  cupboards  and  the 
like.  The  search  must  take  place  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  no  damage  must  be  done  to  the  cargo.  If 
the  search  proves  everything  to  be  in  order,  the 
searchers  have  carefully  to  replace  everything  re- 
moved, a  memorandum  of  the  search  Is  to  be  made 
in  the  log-book,  and  the  searched  vessel  is  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  on  her  course. 

§  270.  Arrest  of  a  vessel  takes  place  either  after  How 
visit  and  search  have  shown  her  liable  thereto,  or  ^JJjJ, 
afler  she  has  committed  some  act  which  alone 
already  justifies  her  seizure.  Arrest  is  effected 
through  the  commander  of  the  arresting  man-of-war 
appointing  one  of  her  officers  and  a  part  of  her  crew 
to  take  charge  of  the  arrested  vessel.  Such  officer 
is  reaponsible  for  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  which 
latter  mast  be  kept  safe  and  intact.  The  arrested 
vessel,  either  accompanied  by  the  arresting  vessel 
or  not,  miiNt  be  brought  to  such  harbour  as  is 
detemuned  by  the  cause  of  the  arrest.  Thus, 
neutral  or  enemy  ships  seized  in  time  of  war  are 
always  to  be  brought  into  a  harbour  of  the  Bag 
State  of  the  captor.     And  the  same  is  the  case  iu 
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time  of  peace,  when  a  vessel  is  seized  because  her 
flag  cannot  be  verified  or  because  she  was  sailing  under 
no  flag  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fishing 
vessel  or  a  bumboat  is  arrested  in  the  North 
Sea,  she  is  always  to  be  brought  into  a  harbour 
of  her  flag  State  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
there.  ^ 
Bhipwrook  §271.  It  is  at  present  the  general  conviction  on 
teess  on  the  part  of  the  States  that  goods  and  persons  ship- 
^Open  ^^recked  on  the  Open  Sea  do  not  thereby  lose  the 
protection  of  the  flag  State  of  the  shipwrecked 
vessel.  No  State  is  allowed  to  recognise  appropria- 
tion of  abandoned  vessels  and  other  derelicts  on  the 
Open  Sea  by  those  of  its  subjects  who  take  possession 
thereof.  But  every  State  can  by  its  Municipal  Laws 
enact  that  those  of  its  subjects  who  take  possession 
of  abandoned  vessels  and  of  shipwrecked  goods  need 
not  restore  them  to  their  owners  without  salvage, 
whether  the  act  of  taking  possession  took  place*  on 
the  actual  Open  Sea  or  within  territorial  waters  and 
on  shore  of  the  respective  State. 

As  regards  vessels  in  distress  on  the  Open  Sea, 
some  writers  ^  maintain  that  men-of-war  must  render 
assistance  even  to  foreign  vessels  in  distress.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  a  customary  or 
conventional  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  existence 
which  imposes  upon  all  States  the  duty  of  instructing 
their  men-of-war  to  render  assistance  to  foreign  vessels 
in  distress,  although  many  States  order  by  Municipal 
Regulations  their  men-of-war  to  render  such 
assistance,  and  although  morally  every  vessel  is 
bound  to  render  assistance  to  another  vessel  in 
distress. 

^  See  below,  §§  282  and  283. 

'  See,  for  instance,  Perele,  $  25,  and  Plore,  11.  Ko.  733. 


V 
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Hftll.  {{  8i-fli— Westlake,  I.  pp.  177-182— Lawrence,  S  112— 
PhUUinore.  I.  {$  356-361— Twiw.  I.  §5  177  Md  193— Halteek,  I. 
pp.  444-450— Tftflor,  { {  1 88- 1 89— Walker,  $  2 1  — WhuU>n, 
ft  III-IJ4— Bluntschli,  JS  343- 350— HcflUr,  j  104— Oareia  in 
HolbeudorS,  tl.  pp.  57>-;8i— Gareis,  j  j3— Liszt,  |  36— TJUmuui, 
J93— BonfiU,  Not,  593-594— Prsdier-Fod^rS.V.Nos.  1491-2515  — 
Rivier,  I.  pp.  a48-?51— Calvo,  I.  ${  485-512— Pioro,  I.  Nob.  494- 
495— Porela,  SS  16-17 — TesU,  pp.  90-97— Ortokn,  "  Diplooistio  (1« 
U  mer  "  (1856),  I.  pp.  131  -153. 

§  272.  Kracy,  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning,  is  Concep- 
every  unauthorised  act  of  violence  committed  by  a  plnej. 
privaie  vessel  on  the  Open  Sea  against  another 
Teasel  with  Intent  to  plunder  (animo  furandi).  The 
majority  of  writers  confine  piracy  to  such  acts,  which 
indeed  are  the  normal  cases  of  piracy.  But  there  are 
cases  possible  which  are  not  covered  by  this  narrow 
definition,  and  yet  they  are  practically  treated  as 
though  they  werecases  of  piracy.  Thus,  if  the  members 
of  the  crew  revolt  and  convert  the  ship  and  the  goods 
thereon  to  their  own  use,  they  are  considered  to  be 
pirat«8,  although  they  have  not  committed  an  act  of 
violence  against  another  ship.  Thus,  secondly,  if 
unauthorised  acts  of  violence,  such  as  murder  of 
persons  on  board  the  attacked  vessel  or  destruction 
of  goods  thereon,  are  committed  on  the  Open  Sea 
without  intent  to  plunder,  such  acts  are  practically 
considered  to  be  piratical.  Under  these  circuro- 
stances  several  writers,'  correctly,  1  think,  oppose  the 
usual  definition  of  piracy  as  an  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  a  private  vessel  against  another  with 
intent  to  plunder      But  no  unanimity  exists  among 
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these  very  writers  concerning  a  fit  definition  of 
piracy,  and  the  matter  is  therefore  very  controver- 
sial. K  a  definition  is  desired  which  really  covers 
all  such  acts  as  are  practically  treated  as  piratical, 
piracy  must  be  defined  as  every  unauthorised  act 
of  violence  against  persons  or  goods  committed  on  the 
Open  Sea  either  by  a  private  vessel  against  another 
vessel  or  by  the  mutinous  crew  or  passengers  against 
their  own  vessel. 

Already,  before  a  Law  of  Nations  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term  was  in  existence,  a  pirate  was  con- 
sideired  an  outlaw,  a  '^hostis  human!  generis." 
According  to  the  Law  of  Nations  the  act  of  piracy 
makes  the  pirate  lose  his  national  character,  and 
thereby  the  protection  of  his  home  State;  and  his 
vessel,  although  she  may  formerly  have  possessed  a 
claim  to  sail  under  a  certain  State's  flag,  loses  such 
claim.  Piracy  is  a  so-called  "  international  crime ; "  ^ 
the  pirate  is  considered  the  enemy  of  every  State,  and 
can  be  brought  to  justice  anywhere. 
Private  §  273.  Private  vessels  only^  can  commit  piracy. 

Sub^ecrta  A  man-of-war  or  other  public  ship,  as  long  as  she 
of  Piracy,  remains  such,  is  never  a  pirate.  K  she  commits 
unjustified  acts  of  violence,  redress  must  be  asked 
from  her  flag  State,  which  has  to  punish  the  com- 
mander and  to  pay  damages  where  required.  But  if 
a  man-of-war  or  other  public  ship  of  a  State  revolts 
and  cruises  the  sea  for  her  own  purposes,  she 
ceases  to  be  a  public  ship,  and  acts  of  violence  now 
committed  by  her  are  indeed  piratical  acts.  A 
privateer  is  not  a  pirate  as  long  as  her  acts  of 
violence  are  confined  to  enemy  vessels,  because  such 
acts   are    authorised  by    the  belligerent  in  whose 

^  See  above,  S  151*  mutinous   orew    will   be  treated 

'  Piracy    committed     by    the    below,  $  274. 
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services  she  is  acting.     And  it  matters  not  that  the  ^| 

privateer  is  originally  a  neutral   vessel.'     But   if  a  ^M 

neutral  vessel  were  to  take  Letters  of  Marque  from  ^M 

both  belligerents,  she  would  be  considered  a  pirate.  ^M 

Doubtful  is  the  case  where  a  privateer  in  a  civil  war  ^M 

has  received  her  Letters  of  Marque  from  the  insur-  ^M 

gents,  and,  further,  the  case  where  during  a  civil  war  ^M 

men-of-war  join  the  insurgents  before  the  latter  have  ^M 

been  recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power.     It  is  evident  H 

that  the  legitimate  Govenunent  will  treat  such  ships  as  ^M 

pirates ;  but  third  Powers  ought  not  to  do  so,  as  long  H 

as  these  vessels  do  not  commit  any  act  of  violence  H 

against  ships  of  these  third  Powers.     Thus,  in  1873,  ^M 

when    an  insurrection  broke    out  in  Spain,  Spanish  ^M 

men-of'War  stationed    at   Carthagena    fell    into    the  H 

hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  Spanish  Govenunent  ^M 

proclaimed  these  vessels  pirates,  England,  France,  and  ^M 

Germany  instructed  the  commanders  of  their  men-of-  H 

war  in  the  Mediterranean  not  to  interfere  as  long  as  ^| 

these  insurgent  vessels  abstained  from  acts  of  violence  ^M 

against  the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects.^  ^M 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  the  motive  and   the  ^M 

purpose  of  such  acts  of  violence  do  not  alter  their  ^| 

piratical    character,    since    the    intent    to    plunder  ^M 

(amtmisfurandi)  is  not  required.    Thus,  for  instance,  ^| 

if  a  private  neutral  vessel  without  Letters  of  Marque  ^| 

during  war  out  of  hatred  of  one  of  the  beUigerents  ^| 

were  to  attack  and  to  sink  vessels  of  such  belligerent  ^| 

without  plunderiug  at  all,  slie  would  nevertheless  t)e  ^| 

coDsidered  as  a  pirate.  ^ 

§  374.  The  crew  or  the    whole  or  a  part  of  the  Hotjoou 
pUiengers  who  revolt  on  the  Open  Sea  and  convert  paun- 
the  vessel  and  her  goods  to  their  own  use,  commit  §J*JjJJ„ 


So*    dvlMla    ragardlng 


pctot  In  Hkll.  t  8i.      Hall,  (81. 


■  8m  Cftlvo,  I.  tf  497-9o<>  *^ 
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thereby  piracy,   whether    the  vessel  is  private  or 
public.     But  a  simple  act  of  violence  alone  on  the 
part    of  crew   or  passengers    does    not   constitute 
in  itself  the  crime  of  piracy,  at  least  not  as  far  as 
International  Law  is  concerned.     K,  for  instance,  the 
crew  were  to  murder  the  master  on  account  of  his 
cruelty  and  afterwards  carry  on  the  voyage,  they 
would  be  murderers,   but  not  pirates.      They  are 
pirates  only  when  the  revolt  is  directed  not  merely 
against  the  master,  but  also  against  the  vessel,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  her  and  her  goods  to  their  own 
use. 
Object  of        §  275.  The  object  of   piracy   is   any  public  or 
P^acy-      private  vessel,  or  the  persons  or  the  goods  thereon, 
whilst  on  the   Open  Sea.     In  the   regular  case  of 
piracy  the  pirate  wants  to  make  booty;   it  is  the 
cargo  of  the  attacked  vessel  which  is  the  centre  of 
his  interest,  and  he  might  free  the  vessel  and  the 
crew  after  having  appropriated  the  cargo.     But  he 
remains  a  pirate  whether  he  does  so  or  kills  the 
crew  and  appropriates  the  ship,  or  sinks  her.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  matter  if  the  cargo  is  not 
the  object  of  his  act  of  violence.     If  he  stops  a  vessel 
and  takes  a  rich  passenger  off  with  the  intention  to 
keep  him  for  the  purpose  of  a  high  ransom,  his  act 
is  piracy.     It  is  likewise  piracy  if  he  stops  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  a  certain  person  only  on 
board,  although  he  may  afterwards  free  vessel,  crew, 
and  cargo. 

That  a  possible  object  of  piracy  is  not  only  another 
vessel,  but  also  the  very  ship  on  which  the  crew  and 
passenger  navigate,  is  an  inference  from  the  state- 
ments above  in  §  274. 
Piracy  §  276.  Piracy  is  effected  by  any  unauthorised  act 

effected.     ^^   violence,   be   it   direct   application   of    force   or 
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intimidation  through  menace.  The  crew  or  pas- 
sengers who,  for  tlie  purpose  of  converting  a  vessel 
and  lier  goods  to  their  own  use,  force  the  master 
through  intimidation  to  steer  another  course,  commit 
piracy  as  well  as  those  who  murder  the  master  and 
steer  the  vessel  themselves.  And  a  ship  which, 
through  the  threat  of  sinking  her  if  she  were  to 
refuse,  forces  another  ship  to  deliver  up  her  cargo  or 
a  person  on  board,  commits  piracy  as  well  as  the 
ship  which  attacks  another  vessel,  kills  her  crew,  and 
thereby  gets  hold  of  her  cargo  or  a  person  on  board. 

The  act  of  violence  need  not  be  consummated  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  piracy.  The  mere  attempt, 
such  as  attacking  or  even  chasing  only  for  the 
purpose  of  attack,  by  itself  comprises  piracy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  persons 
cruising  in  armed  vessels  with  the  intention  of 
committing  piracies  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
piTAtes  before  tliey  have  committed  a  single  act  of 
violence.* 

§  277.  Hracy  as  an  "international  crime"  can  ' 
be  committed  on  the  Open  Sea  only.  Piracy  in  |^^ 
territorial  coast  waters  has  quite  as  little  to  do  with  ■"'"* 
International  Law  as  other  robberies  ou  tlie  lerritorj' 
of  a  State.  Some  writers  ^  maintain  that  piracy  t)ee<l 
not  necessarily  be  committed  on  tlie  Open  Sea,  but 
that  it  suffices  that  the  respective  acts  of  violence 
are  committed  by  descent  from  the  Open  Sea.  They 
mainlAin,  therefore,  that  if  *'  a  body  of  pirates  land 
OD  an  island  unappropriated  by  a  civilised  Power, 
and  rob  and  murder  a  trader  who  may  be  carrying 
on  conmierce  there  with  the  savage  inhabitants,  they 
are  guilty  of  a  (^rime   possesaing  all  tlie  marks  of 
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commonplace  professional  piracy."  With  this  opinion 
I  cannot  agree.  Piracy  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
crime  against  the  safety  of  traffic  on  the  Open 
Sea,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  committed  any- 
where else  than  on  the  Open  Sea. 

§  278.  A  pirate  and  his  vessel  lose  ipso  facto  by 
an  act  of  piracy  their  national  character  and  the 
protection  of  their  flag  State.  Every  maritime  State 
has  by  a  customary  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  the 
right  to  punish  pirates.  And  the  vessels  of  all 
nations,  whether  men-of-war,  other  public  vessels,  or 
merchantmen,^  can  on  the  Open  Sea  ^  diase,  attack, 
seize,  and  bring  the  pirate  home  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment by  the  Courts  of  their  own  country.  In  former 
times  it  was  said  to  be  a  customary  rule  of  Interna- 
tional Law  that  pirates  could  at  once  after  seizure  be 
hanged  or  drowned  by  the  captor.  But  this  cannot 
now  be  upheld,  although  some  writers  assert  that 
it  is  still  the  law.  It  would  seem  that  the  captor 
may  execute  pirates  on  the  spot  only  when  he  is  not 
able  to  bring  them  safely  into  a  port  for  trial ;  but 
Municipal  Law  may,  of  course,  interdict  such  execu- 
tion. Concerning  the  punishment  for  piracy,  the 
Law  of  Nations  lays  down  the  rule  that  it  may  be 
capital.  But  it  need  not  be,  the  Municipal  Law  of 
the  difierent  States  being  competent  to  order  any  less 
severe  punishment.  Nor  does  the  Law  of  Nations 
make  it  a  duty  for  every  maritime  State  to  punish  all 
pirates.^ 


^  A  few  writers  (Oareis  in 
Holtzendorff,  IL  p.  575 ;  Liszt, 
§  26 ;  Ulhxiaim,  §  93)  maintain, 
howerer,  that  men-^-war  only 
have  the  power  to  seise  the  pirate. 

*  If  a  pirate  is  chased  on  the 
Open  Sea  and  flees  into  the  terri- 
imal  maritime  belt,  the  pursutfrs 


may  follow,  attack,  and  aireal  tiie 
pirate  there ;  hut  ihej  mnst  give 
him  up  to  the  aathorities  of  the 
riparian  State. 

'  Thns,aeoordingtotheGennan 
Criminal  Code,  piracy  eommittad 
hy  foreigners  against  foreign 
▼essels  eannot   be   pnnished   by 


PmACY  ^2 1 

That  men-of-war  of  all  nations  have,  with  a  view  to 
1  insuring  the  safety  of  traffic,  the  power  of  verifj-ing 
the  Hags  of  suspicious  merchantmen  of  all  nations, 
las  already  been  stated  above  (§  266,  No.  2). 

§  279.  The  question  as  to  the  property  in  the  seized 
,  piratical  vessels  and  the  goods  thereon  has  been  the  ', 
subject  of  much  controversy.  During  the  seventeenth  ' 
century,  the  practice  of  several  States  conceded  such 
vessel  and  goods  to  the  captor  as  a  premium.  But 
during  the  eighteenth  century  the  rule  pirata  turn 
mutat  dominium  became  more  and  more  recognised. 
Nowadays  the  conviction  would  seem  to  be  general  that 
ihip  and  goods  have  to  be  restored  to  their  pro- 
prietors, and  may  be  conceded  to  the  raptor  only 
when  the  real  ownership  cannot  be  ascertained.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
value  is  very  often  conceded  to  the  captor  as  a 
premium  and  an  equivalent  for  his  expenses  (so- 
called  droit  de  recausse.')  Thus,  according  to  British 
Law,^  a  salvage  of  12J  per  cent,  is  to  be  pud  to 
the  captor  of  the  pirate. 

§  280.  Piracy,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
which  has  been  defined  above  (§  272)  as  every  un- 
authorised act  of  violence  against  persons  or  goods 
committed  on  the  Open  Sea  either  by  a  private 
'  vessel  against  another  vessel  or  by  the  mutinous 
crew  or  passengers  against  titeir  own  vessel,  must 
not  be  confounded   with   the   conception  of  piracy 


PiMWT 

•ocordlng 


Oarauat  Coorl*  (h*  PenU,  {  17)- 

PnxD    utiela    104    ot    8l»phiin'ii 

X>ig»tt    ot    lb*    Criminal    I^w, 

tbm  MMD*  to  be  no  dnobt  th»t       ^  _ 

MeordinK    to    Engliah    IjKw    kit     King  Qoorm  lh«  Founh,  for  dn- 


Mid  fcoodi  In  PndierFodfrt,  V 
No*.  ]4g&-3499. 

•  So*  wcticin  S  o*   ^»  "  Art   to 
rapnU  kn  Act  of  ih*  Siith  Yw  of 


pmtas  kr«  lukble  to  bo  puniihed. 

'  Ba*     detaiU      reganluiff     tlia 
tjOMtUin  »■  to  tlia  pir«tical  vmuU 


iraginft  tba  Captnre  or  DMtme- 
tion  ot  Pintickl  Ship*.  Jto."  <!) 
&  14  Vict.  ch.  16). 
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according  to  the  different  Municipal  Laws.^  The 
single  States  may  confine  themselves  to  punishing 
as  piracy  a  narrower  circle  of  acts  of  violence  than 
that  which  the  Law  of  Nations  defines  as  piracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  punish  their  subjects 
as  pirates  for  a  much  wider  circle  of  acts.  Thus, 
for  instance,  according  to  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land,^ every  English  subject  is  inter  alia  deemed  to 
be  a  pirate  who  gives  aid  or  comfort  upon  the  sea  to 
the  King's  enemies  during  a  war,  or  who  transports 
slaves  on  the  High  Seas. 

However,  since  a  State  cannot  on  the  Open  Sea 
enforce  its  Municipal  Laws  agamst  others  than  its 
own  subjects,  no  State  can  treat  such  foreign  sub- 
jects on  the  Open  Sea  as  pirates  as  are  not  pirates 
according  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  Thus,  when  in 
1858,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America, 
British  men-of-war  molested  American  vessels  sus- 
pected of  carrying  slaves,  the  United  States  objected 
and  rightly  complained.^ 

^  See      Calvo,      $$    488-492;  Criminal  Law,  articles  104- 11 7. 

Lawrence,  §  123;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  '  See  Wharton,  m.  5  327,  pp. 

V.  Nob.  2501  and  2502.  142  and  143 ;  and  Taylor,  S  I9^ 

'  See   Stephen,  Digest  of   the 
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Gn»ivM,  n.  o.  3,  {  4— Vftttel,  I.  $  787— H&II,  $  17— X^wrence,  {  m  [  — 
lUlUmore,  I.  {$  181-195— Twiss.  I.  5  185— Taylor,  5S  249-250— 
Wharton,  n.  JS  300-308— Whealon,  J S  167-171— BluntBchli,  j  307 
— Stoerit  in  HoitEendorfi;  II.  pp.  504-507— Gareis,  ^  62— LisEt, 
i  34- DlliBwm,  S  91— Bonfita,  Nob,  581-583.595- Pradior-Fod^i^. 
V.  No*.  2446-2458— Bivier,  I.  pp.  243-145— Calvo,  I.  5S  357-364- 
Fiora,  II.  No&  7:8-729— Martens,  I.  {  98— Perela,  {  30— Hall. 
"Forajgn  Powers  and  Jurisdiction"  (1894),  {  107 — David,  "La 
piehe  maritime  »u  point  de  vae  ioterDationol  "  (1S97). 

§281.  Whereas  the  fisheries  in  the  territorial  Fi»heriBi 
maritime  belt  can  be  reserved  by  the  riparian  State  open  He* 
for  its  own  subjects,  it  is  an  inference  of  the  freedom  H*tu**^^ 
of  the  Open  Sea  that  the  fisheries  thereon  are  open  ' 
to  vessels  of  all   nations.    Since,  however,   vessels 

'  Denmark  silently,  by  fishinf; 
regnlatioai  of  1871,  dropped  her 
claim  to  an  oietusve  ri^ht  of 
fisb«ria*  within  twenty  miles  nf 
the  mwt  of  Iralond.  (See  Hall, 
{  40,  p.  153,  uole  2,J  A  »«o  of  a 
particular  idad  would  seem  to  be 
Ui«  pearl  fishery  olT  Ceylon,  which 
•itends  to  A  distance  of  twenty 
mile*  from  the  shore  and  (or 
which  ragulations  are  in  force 
which  an)  mloreed  against  toreicn 
aa  wail  ac  British  sabjcoU.  The 
claim  OD  which  these  regolationa 
«  baaed  is  one  "  to  the  products 
)  mbmerged  portions  of 
A  have  been  treated  from 
_Miiorial  bv  the  raeesMiTe 
I  tha  ialand  aa  snbjeot  of 
r  and  jnrisdiction.  See 
FonnfP^  Powers  and  Juris. 
'  "    ■  >  I.    Sm 


"  Tha  CM*  of  the  pearl  fishery  is 
nemliar.  tha  paarb  being  obtained 
tnm  iba  tea  Mttom  by  divers,  eo 
that  It  haa  a  phyiioal  eonneolion 
wtlli  tha  rtabU  detaent  of  the 
locality  which  la  waatinji  to  the 


pnmiil  of  fish  swimminj>  in  the 
water.  When  carried  on  under 
Slate  protection,  as  that  off  the 
British  Island  of  Ceylon,  or  that 
in  the  Persian  Onlf  which  is  pro- 
locted  by  British  ships  in  pursu- 
ance of  treaties  with  certain  chiefs 
of  the  Arabian  mainland,  it  may 
he  regarded  as  an  occapntiun  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  ihitt 
character  the  pearl  fishery  will  be 
territorial  even  though  the  shallow, 
nesi  of  the  water  may  allow  it  to 
be  practised  beyond  the  limit 
which  the  Rtate  in  question  gene- 
rally fixes  for  tlie  littoral  sea,  aa  In 
the  eaite  of  Ceylon  it  is  practised 
beyond  the  thran  miles  limit 
MneraUy  recognised  by  Groat 
BrilAin.  'Qui  doutora,'  says 
Vattal  (1.  {  18),  ■  qnc  !••  ptehariaa 
de  Bahrein  et  da  Ceylon  na 
pnissant  Idgitimnoent  tomber  en 
propriJU  ?  '  And  the  territorial 
nature  of  the  Induatry  will  eatry 
with  It,  aa  being  nseesaarv  for  it* 
proteotion,  the  territorial  character 
of  the  spot" 
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remain  whilst  on  the  Open  Sea  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  flag  State,  every  State  possessing  a 
maritime  flag  can  legislate  concerning  the  exercise 
of  fisheries  on  the  Open  Sea  on  the  part  of  vessels 
sailing  under  its  flag.     And  for  the  same  reason  a 
State  can  by  an  international  agreement  renounce 
its  fisheries  on  certain  parts  of  the  Open  Sea,  and 
accordingly  interdict    its    vessels    from    exercising 
fisheries  there.     K  certain  circumstances  and  con* 
ditions  make  it  advisable  to  restrict  and  regulate  the 
fisheries  on  some  parts  of  the  Open  Sea,  the  Powers  are 
therefore  able  to  create  restrictions  and  regulations 
for  that  purpose  through  international  treaties.     Such 
treaties  have  been  concluded — first,  with  regard  to  the 
fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  trade  among  the  fishing  vessels  in  that  Sea ; 
secondly,  with  regard  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
Behring  Sea ;  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the   fisheries 
around  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland. 
Fiaheriefl        §  282.  For  the  purposc  of  regulating  the  fisheries 
North  Sea.  in  the  North  Sea,  an  International  Conference  took 
place  at  the  Hague  in  1881   and  again  in  1882,  at 
which  Great  Britain,    Belgium,   Denmark,   France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden-Norway  were  repre- 
sented,   and   on   May   6,    1882,    the    International 
Convention  for  the  Eegulation  of  the  Police  of  the 
Fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  outside   the  territorial 
waters^  was    signed  by   the  representatives   of  all 
these  States,  Sweden-Norway  excepted,  to  which  the 
option  of  joining  later  on  is  given.     This  treaty  con- 
tains the  following  stipulations  :  ^ — 

(i)  All  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  signatory  Powers 
must  be   registered,  and  the  registers  have  to  be 

1  Martens,  N.B.O.  2nd  ser.  IX.        *  The   matter   is  exhaustively 
p.  556.  treated   by   Rykere,   Le   r^^e 
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exchanged  between  the  Powers  (article  5).    Every  ^M 

vessel  has  to  bear  visibly  in  white  colour  on  black  ^| 

^ound  its  number,  name,  and  the  name  of  its  har-  ^H 

bour  (articles    6-1 1).     Every    vessel    must  bear   an  ^M 

official  voucher  of  her  nationality  (articles  12-13).  ^| 

(2)  To  avoid  conflicts  between  the  different  fishing  ^H 
vessels,  very  minute  interdictions  and  injunctions  are  ^M 
provided  (articles  14-25).  ^M 

(3)  The  supervision  of  the  fisheries  by  the  fishing  H 
vessels  of  the  signatory  Powers  is  exercised  by  special  H 
cruisers  of  these  Powers  (article  26).  With  the  H 
exception  of  those  contraventions  which  are  specially  H 
enumerated  by  article  27,  all  these  cruisers  are  H 
competent  to  verify  all  contraventions  committed  by  H 
the  fishing  vessels  of  all  the  signatory  Powers  (article  H 
28).  For  that  purpose  they  have  the  right  of  visit,  ^M 
search,  and  arrest  (article  29).  But  a  seized  fishing  ^M 
vessel  is  to  be  brought  into  a  harbour  of  her  flag  ^M 
State  and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities  there  ^M 
(article  30).  All  contraventions  are  to  be  tried  by  ^M 
the  Courts  of  the  State  to  which  the  contravening  H 
veaseltt  belong  (article  36) ;  but  in  cases  of  a  trifling  ^| 
character  the  matter  can  be  compromised  on  the  spot  ^M 
by  the  cranmanderB  of  the  spet^al  public  cruisers  of  ^B 
the  Powers  (article  33).                                                    , 

§  283.    Connected    with    the    regulation    of   the  Btusboti* 
fisheries  is  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  trade  among  ]~ ' 
the  fishing  vessels  in  the  North  Sea.     Since  serious 
quarrels  and  difficulties  were  caused  through  bum- 
boaia  and   Soating  grog-shops  selling   intoxicating 

iIJb  U  pteb«  mAntlm*  dwit    In    1883  tha  "Act  lo  etiry  inio 

'     '•  Nord  (1901)'    To  c»rry    •fTeetui  Ini«rii«tionftl  Conveuiion 

lUI(ftlluna  unierukon  by     rctlc«mlng  iha  Pithorin*    In    the 

1  ttw  Convnntion    for    th*    Nonli  8«ut,uidtaa[naniltha  I^wi 

*  I  of  tb*  &ah«riM  in  lh«    rolatinit  to  firitikh  g«»  PblMrlM' 

k,  Onkt  Britain  kukImI     (46  ft  47  Vict.  eh.  31.) 
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liquors  to  the  fishermen,  an  International  Conference 
took  place  at  the  Hague  in  1886,  where  the  signatory 
Powers  of  the  Hague  Convention  concerning  the 
fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  were  represented.  And  on 
November  16,  1887,  *^®  International  Convention 
concemmg  the  AboUtion  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 
among  the  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  these  Powers — ^namely,  Qrest 
Britain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  This  treaty^  was,  however,  not  ratified 
until  1894,  and  France  did  not  ratify  it  at  all.  It 
contains  the  following  stipulations :  ^ — 

It  is  interdicted  to  sell  spirituous  drinks  to  persons 
on  board  of  fishing  vessels,  and  these  persons  are 
prohibited  from  buying  such  drinks  (article  2). 
Bumboats,  which  wish  to  sell  provisions  to  fishermen, 
must  be  licensed  by  their  flag  State  and  must  fly  a 
white  flag  ^  with  the  letter  S  in  black  in  the  middle 
(article  3).  The  special  cruisers  of  the  Powers 
which  supervise  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  are 
likewise  competent  to  supervise  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions concerning  bumboats ;  they  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  the  production  of  the  proper  licence,  and 
eventually  the  right  to  arrest  the  vessel  (article  7). 
.  But  arrested  vessels  must  always  be  brought  into  a 
harbour  of  their  flag  State,  and  all  contraventions  are 
to  be  tried  by  Courts  of  the  flag  State  of  the  contra- 
vening vessel  (articles  2,  7,  8). 
Seal  §  284.   In    1886  a  conflict  arose  between  Great 

Fisheries    Britain  and  the  United  States  through  the  seizure  and 
Behring     confiscation  of  British-Columbian  vessels  which  had 

Sea. 

^  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  ser.  '  This  flag   was   agreed  upon 

XrV.  p.  540,  and  XXII.  p.  563.  in  the  Protocol    concerning    the 

^  The    matter    is    treated    hy  ratification  of  the  Con  vention.  (See 

Gnillamne  in  B.I.,  XXVI.  (1894),  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser.  XXIL 

p.  488.  p.  565.) 
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hunted  seals  in  the  Behring  Sea  outside  tlie  American 
territorial  belt,  iiifriiigiiig  regulations  made  by  the 
United  States  concerning  seal  fishing  in  that  sea. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  concluded  an 
arbitration  treaty'  concerning  this  conflict  in  1892, 
according  to  which  the  arbitrators  should  not 
only  settle  the  dispute  itself,  but  also  (article  7) 
"  determine  what  concurrent  regulations  outside  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  Glovemmenta 
are  necessary  "  in  the  interest  of  the  preservation  of 
the  seals.  The  Arbitration  Tribunal,  which  assembled 
and  gave  its  award^  at  Paris  in  1893,  imposed  the 
duty  upon  both  parties  to  forbid  to  their  subjects 
the  kiUing  of  seals  within  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around 
the  Pribilofl"  Islands ;  the  killing  of  seals  at  all  between 
May  I  and  July  3 1  each  year ;  seal-fishing  with  nets, 
firearms,  and  explosives ;  seal-fishing  in  other  than 
specially  licensed  sailing  vessels.  Both  parties  in 
1894  carried  out  this  task  imposed  upon  them.^ 
The  other  maritime  Powers  were  at  the  same  time 
asked  by  the  United  States  to  submit  voluntarily 
to  the  regulations  made  for  the  parties  by  the 
arbitrators,  but  only  Italy*  has  agreed  to  tliis. 
Thus  the  matter  is  not  yet  settled  by  the  majority 
of  Powers,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  m  time  the 
United  States  will  succeed  in  getting  the  consent  of 
all  other  maritime  Powers." 

§  285.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  fisheries 
out«ide  territorial  waters  around  the  Faroe  Islands  a»f»ie* 
and    Iceland,  Great    Britain   and   Denmark   signed  ^ 


■  Sm  &Urt«M.  N.It.a.,  ind  tor. 

xvni.  p.  587. 

*  8m  Hartwu,  N.ll.0.,  and  Mr. 
XXI.  p.  w 

*  8m  the  Behring  8m  Awwd 


XXII.  p.  624. 

'  Th*  »wkrd  of  tha  u-bltrmton 
of  th»  Hchnnfi  Hoa  dinmts  n  dli- 
oUMcd  by  ItwUjr  in  U.I..  XXT. 


I*M  (57  Vlcl 
iMlurMtu, 


*  8m 


'lct.«.  1). 


N.B.O.,  >ad  m 
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on  June  24,  1901,  the  Convention  of  London,^  whose 
stipulations  are  for  the  most  part  literally  the  same  as 
those  of  the  International  Convention  for  the  B^ula- 
tion  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  North  Sea^  concluded  at 
the  Hague  in  1882.^  The  additional  article  of  this 
Convention  of  London  stipulates  that  any  other  State 
whose  subjects  fish  around  the  Faroe  Islands  and 
Iceland  may  accede  to  it. 


Telegraph 
cables  in 
the  Open 
Sea 
admitted. 


vn 

Telegraph  Cables  in  the  Open  Sea 

Bonfils,  No.  583— Ftadier-Fod^r^  V.  No.  2548— Bivier,  L  pp.  244  and 
386— Fiore,  n.  No.  822— Sioerk  in  Holtzendorf^  11.  pp.  507-508 
— ^Liszt,  §  29 — Ullmann,  $  92— Lanterbaeh,  *'Die  Beoehftdigimg 
nnteneeisoher  Telegraphenkabel "  (1889) — ^LandoiBy  '<  Znr  Lehra 
vom  Tdlkerreohilichen  Sehntz  der  Bubmarinen  Telegraphenkabel " 
(1894) — Jonhannand,  ^'Les  c&bles  sooB-marinB  "  (1904)— Benaiuh 
in  R.I.,  Xn.  (1880),  p.  251,  XV.  (1883),  p.  17. 

§  286.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Open  Sea  that  no  State  can  prevent  another  from  laying 
telegraph  and  telephone  cables  in  any  part  of  the  Open 
Sea,  whereas  no  State  need  allow  this  within  its  terri- 
torial maritime  belt.  As  numerous  submarine  cables 
have  been  laid,  the  question  as  to  their  protection  arose. 
Already  in  1869  the  United  States  proposed  an  inter- 
national convention  for  this  purpose,  but  the  matter 
dropped  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  The  Institute  of  International 
Law  took  the  matter  up  in  1879  ^  and  recommended 
an  international  agreement.  In  1882  France  invited 
the  Powers  to  an  International  Conference  at  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  protection  of  sub- 

*  See  Treaty  Series,  No.  5,  1903.  *  See  above,  5  282. 

'  See  Annnaire,  IIL  pp.  351 -394- 
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marine  cables.  This  conference  met  in  October  1 882, 
again  in  October  1883,  and  protluced  the  "Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Submarine 
Telegraph  Cables"  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  April 
16.  1884.' 

The  signatory  Powers  are  : — Great  Britfun,  Argen- 
tina, Austria -Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
C08U  Rica,  Denmark,  San  Domingo,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Holland,  Italy,  Persia,  Portugal, 
Boumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden- 
Norway,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 
Colombia  and  Persia  did  not  ratify  the  treaty,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Japan  acceded  to  it  later  on. 

§  287.  The  protection  afforded  to  submarine  tele-  intenu- 
(fraph  cables  6nd8   its   expression   in  the  following  proieeiion 
stipulations  of  this  international  treaty  :—  *>'  ^Y^ 

(1)  Intentional  or  culpably  negligent  breaking  or  Teiegnph 
damaging  of  a  cable  in  the  Open  Sea  is  to  be  pun-        **' 
ished  by  all    the   signatory  Powers,'  except  in  the 
caae  of  such  damage  having  been  caused  in  the  effort 
of  self-preservation  (article  2). 

{2)  Ships  within  sight  of  buoys  indicating  cables 
which  are  being  laid  or  which  are  damaged  must 
Keep  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  nautical  mile  distant 
(article  6). 

(3)  For  dealing  with  infractions  of  the  interdictions 
and  injunctions  of  the  treaty  the  Courts  of  the  tlag 
State  of  the  infringing  vessel  are  exclusively  com- 
petent (article  8). 

(4)  Men-of-war  of  all  signatory  Powers  have  a 
right  to  stop  and  to  verify  the  nationaUty  of 
merchantmen  of  all  nations  which  are  suspected  of 

>  8m  UmiUom,  N.R.O.,  3 
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having    infringed    the    r^nlationB    of  tlie   txeatj 
(article  lo). 

(5)  All  stipulations  are  made  for  the  tone  of  peMse 
only  and  in  no  wise  restrict  the  actioii  of  bdfi- 
gerents  daring  time  of  war.^ 

*  See  bekm,  roL  IL  f  214. 
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Position  of  Individuals  in  International  Law 

Lkwnnce,  {  5;— Taylor,  }  i7i~HeSt«r,  (  5&— Stoerit  in  Holtzendorff, 
n.  pp.  585-592— Osreia,  J  53— Liszt,  1 1  ■  — UUmaiui,  {  96— Bonfile. 
No*.  397-409 — Deapagnet,  No.  328 — Pradier-Fod^r^,  I.  Not.  43-49 
—Flore,  II.  Noi.  $68-711— Uftrtena,  1.  {J  85-86~JeIliiiak, 
*■  Sjitoin  der  Butiitcliven  daeatiiobea  Eechu  "  (1S92),  pp.  310-314 
— Heitbom,  Syrt«m.  pp.  58-138— Kaufnuuin,  "Vie  BeohUknft 
dM  IntetnatioiuJen  B«ebtM"  (1899). 

§  a88.  The  importance  of  individuals  to  the  Law  1 
of  Nations  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  territory,  for  the 
individuals  are  the  personal  basis  of  every  State. 
Just  as  a  State  cannot  exist  without  a  territory,  so  it 
cannot  exist  without  a  multitude  of  iiidividuaU  who 
are  its  subjects  and  who,  as  a  V^ody,  make  the  people 
or  the  nation.  The  individuals  belonging  to  a  State 
can  and  do  conie  in  various  ways  in  contact  with 
foreign  States  in  time  of  peace  as  well  08  of  war. 
The  Law  of  Nations  is  therefore  obliged  to  provide 
certain  rules  regarding  the  individuals. 

§  289.  Now,  what  is  the  poHitiou  of  indviduals  in 
International  I^aw  according  to  these  rules  ?  Since 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  between  States  only  and 
exclusively,  States  only  and  exclusively '  are  sub- 
ject* of  the  Law  of  Nations.  How  Is  it,  then,  that, 
■  8m  than,  {(  13  ud  63. 
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altiiough  indiridu&k  are  not  snbjeds  of  Ae  lum  d 
Nations,  tbej  have  certain  ligiitB  and  dntifiB  in 
formity  witli  or  according  to  International  I 
Have  not    m<march8    and    other  heads  of 
diplomatic  envoys,  and  even  Bimple  citixenfi 
rights  according  to  the  Law  of  Kations  winkt 
foreign  territory?    If  we  look  more  cloaefy  in 
rights,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  they  art  not 
given  to  the  favoured  individuals  by  the  Lew  cf 
Nations  directly.    For  how  could  Intematifinal  Lnr, 
which    is    a    law   between    States,  give    ri^ds  to 
individuals  concerning  their   relatdons  to  a  State? 
Wtiat  the   Law  of  Nations  really  does  oanoennng 
individuals,  is  that  it  imposes  the  duty  upon  all  tlie 
members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  to  grant  certain 
privileges  to  such  foreign  heads  of  States  and  diplo- 
matic   envoys  and  certain  rights  to  such  foragn 
citizens  as  are  on  their  territory.     And,  correspond- 
ing to  this   duty,  every  State  has  by  the  Law  of 
Nations  a  right  to  demand  that  its  head,  its  diplo- 
matic; envoys,   and  its   simple  citizens    be  granted 
certain     rights    by   foreign    States  when   on  their 
territory.     Foreign  States  granting  these   rights  to 
foreign  individuals  do  this  by  their  Municipal  Laws, 
and    these   rights  are,  therefore,  not  international 
rights,   but   rights  derived  from   Municipal  Laws. 
International  Law  is  indeed  the  background  of  these 
rights  in  so  far  as  the  duty  to  grant  them  is  imposed 
upon  the  single  States  by  International  Law.     It  is 
therefore  quite  correct  to   say  that  the  individuals 
have  these  rights  in  conformity  with  or  according  to 
International  Law,  if  it  is  only  remembered  that 
these  rights  would  not  exist  had  the  single  States 
not  created  them  by  their  Municipal  Law. 
And  the  same  is  valid  as  regards  special  rights  of 
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individuals  in  foreign  countries  according  to  special 
international  treaties  between  two  or  more  Powers. 
Although  such  treaties  mostly  speak  of  rights  which 
individuals  shall  have  as  derived  from  the  treaties 
themselves,  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  inaccuracy 
of  language.  In  fact,  such  treaties  do  not  create 
these  rights,  but  they  impose  the  duty  upon  the 
contracting  States  to  call  these  rights  into  existence 
by  their  Municipal  Iaws.' 

Again,  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  State-s  stipulate 
by  international  treaties  certain  favours  for  in- 
dividuals other  than  tlieir  own  subjects,  these 
individuals  do  not  acquire  any  international  rights 
out  of  these  treaties.  Tlie  latter  impose  the  duty 
only  ujKin  the  State  whose  subjects  these  individuals 
are  to  call  those  favours  into  existence  by  its  Muni- 
cipal Law.  Thus,  for  example,  when  articles  5,  25, 
35,  and  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  made  it 
a  condition  of  the  recognition  of  Bulgaria,  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  and  Boumania,  that  these  States  should 
not  impose  any  religious  disability  upon  their  subjects, 
the  latter  did  not  thereby  acquire  any  international 
rights.  Another  instructive  example  ^  is  furnished  by 
article  5  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Prague,  1866, 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  stipulated  that  the 
northern  district  of  Schleswig  should  be  ceded  by 
Prussia  to  Denmark  in  case  the  inhabitants  should  by 
a  plebiscite  vote  in  favour  of  such  cession.  Austria, 
DO  doubt,  intended  to  secure  by  this  stipulation  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Korth  Suhleswig  the  opportunity  of 
voting  in  favour  of  their  union  with  Denmark.  But 
these  inhabitants  did  not  thereby  acquire  any  inter- 

'  TIm  wbola  mftttor  ii  trMtod  Ueli«i  lUchU  (iSgi),  pp.  3io-3i4< 
vlth  grMl  luoidit;  by  Jellindt,  twd  UBUboro.  ti;Aein,pp.  jS-ijS. 
8j«MB    dtr    aabjMlivMi    AOuit-        *  Bee  HaUboni,  ajnrtem,  p.  67. 
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national  right.  Austria  herself  acquired  only  a 
right  to  insist  upon  Prussia  granting  to  the  inhabi- 
tants the  opportunity  of  voting  for  the  union  with 
Denmark.  Prussia,  however,  intentionally  neglected 
her  duty,  Austria  did  not  insist  upon  her  right,  and 
finally  relinquished  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of 
1878.1 
§  290.  But  what  is  the  real  position  of  individuals 

objecteof  ^  International  Law,  if  they  are  not  subjects  thereof? 

SniiSmis  ^®  answer  can  only  be  that  they  are  objects  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  They  appear  as  such  from  many 
different  points  of  view.  When,  for  instance,  the  Law 
of  Nations  recognises  personal  supremacy  of  every 
State  over  its  subjects  at  home  and  abroad,  these 
individuals  appear  just  as  much  objects  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  as  the  territory  of  the  States  does  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recognised  territorial  supremacy  of 
the  States.  When,  secondly,  the  recognised  terri- 
torial supremacy  of  every  State  comprises  certain 
powers  over  foreign  subjects  within  its  boundaries 
without  their  home  State's  having  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, these  individuals  appear  again  as  objects  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  And,  thirdly,  when  according  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  any  State  may  seize  and  punish 
foreign  pirates  on  the  Open  Sea,  or  when  belligerents 
may  seize  and  punish  neutral  blockade-runners  and 
carriers  of  contraband  on  the  Open  Sea  without  their 
home  State's  having  a  right  to  interfere,  individuals 
appear  here  too  as  objects  of  the  Law  of  Nations.*, 


^  It  OTight  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  opinion  presented  in  the  text 
concerning  the  impossibility  for 
individuals  to  be  subjects  of  Inter- 
national Law,  which  is  now  mostly 
upheld,  is  vigorously  opposed  by 
Kiftufmann,  Die  Bechtskraft  des 
intematioxialen    Bechtes    (1899), 


§§  1-4.  His  arguments  have, 
however,  not  found  favour  with 
other  authors. 

^  Westlake,  Chapters,  p.  2,  and 
Lawrence  (§55)  maintain  that  in 
these  cases  individuals  appear  as 
subject*  of  International  Law ;  but 
I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
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§  291.  If,  as  stated,  iiidividuais  are  never  subjects  1 
but  always  objects  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  then  ] 
nationality  is  the  link  between  this  law  and  in-  j 
dividiials.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  their  1 
nationality  only  that  individuals  can  enjoy  benefits  5 
from  the  existence  of  llie  Law  of  Nations.  This  is  a  ' 
fact  which  has  its  consequences  over  the  wiiole  area 
of  International  Law.'  Such  individuals  as  do  not 
possess  any  nationality  enjoy  no  protection  whatever, 
and  if  they  are  aggrieved  by  a  State  they  have  no 
way  of  redress,  there  being  no  State  which  would 
be  competent  to  take  tlieir  case  in  hand.  As  far 
as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned,  apart  from 
moraUty,  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon  a 
State  to  abstain  from  maltreating  to  any  extent  such 
stateless  individuals.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  in- 
di\*idual8  who  possess  nationality  are  wronged  abroad, 
it  is  their  home  State  only  and  exclusively  wliich 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  redress,  and  these  indiviiluals 
themselves  have  no  such  right.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  question  of  nationality  is  a  very  important 
one  for  the  lisw  of  Nations,  and  that  individuals  enjoy 
benefits  from  this  law  not  as  human  beings  but  as 
subjects  of  such  States  as  are  members  of  the  Kamily 
of  Nations.  And  so  distinct  is  the  position  of  sub- 
ject* of  these  members  from  the  position  of  stateless 
individuals  and  from  subjects  of  States  outside  the 
Family  of  Nations,  that  it  has  been  correctly 
characterised  as  a  kind  of  international  "  indigenous- 
ness,"  a  VaUcerTechtM-Imlig^tat}  Just  as  municipal 
citizenship  procures  for  an  individual  the  enjoj-raent 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Municipal  Laws,  so  this  inter- 


•nCBtmnt  Ihia  uMrtion   ii  LumI. 

Tbi  oorrcet    ■Undpoint   ia   Ukon 

I  bt  LtiruDU'.  iL   p.    131,  mkI 
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national  ^^  indigenousness/'  which  is  a  necessary  infer- 
ence from  municipal  citizenship,  procures  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  benefits  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
The  Law  §  292.  Several  writers^  maintain  that  the  Law  of 
M?^e  "*  Nations  guarantees  to  every  individual  at  home  and 
Bights  of  abroad  the  so-called  rights  of  mankind  without 
""^^  regarding  whether  an  individual  be  stateless  or  not 
and  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  a  member-State  of 
the  Family  of  Nations  or  not.  Such  rights  are  said 
to  comprise  the  right  of  existence,  the  right  to  pro- 
tection of  honour,  life,  health,  liberty,  and  property,  the 
right  of  practising  any  religion  one  likes,  the  right  of 
emigration,  and  the  like.  But  such  rights  do  not  in 
fact  enjoy  any  guarantee  whatever  from  the  Law  of 
Nations,^  and  they  cannot  enjoy  such  guarantee,  since 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  law  between  States,  and 
since  individuals  cannot  be  subjects  of  this  law. 
But  there  are  certain  facts  which  cannot  be  denied 
at  the  background  of  this  erroneous  opinion.  The 
Law  of  Nations  is  a  product  of  Christian  civilisation 
and  represents  a  legal  order  which  binds  States, 
chiefly  Christian,  into  a  community.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  ethical  ideas  which  are  some 
of  them  the  basis  of,  others  a  development  from. 
Christian  morals,  have  a  tendency  to  require  the 
help  of  International  Law  for  their  reaUsation. 
When  the  Powers  stipulated  at  the  Berlin  Congress 
of  1878  that  the  Balkan  States  should  be  recognised 
only  under  the  condition  that  they  did  not  impose 
any  reUgious  disabilities  on  their  subjects,  they  lent 
their  arm  to  the  realisation  of  such  an  idea.  Again, 
when  the  Powers  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 

^  Blnntsohli,    $$  360-363    and  '  The  matter  is  treated  with 

370;   Martens,  I.  §§85  and  86;  great  lucidity  by  Heilbom,Sygtem, 

Fiore,  I.  Nos.  684-712;   Bonfils,  pp.  83-138. 
^o.  397,  and  others. 
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century  agreed  to  several  inteniational  arrangements 
in  the  interest  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,' 
they  fostered  the  realisation  of  another  of  these  ideas. 
And  the  innumerable  treaties  between  the  different 
States  as  regards  extradition  of  criminals,  commerce, 
navigation,  copyright,  and  the  like,  are  inspired  by 
the  idea  of  affording  ample  protection  to  life,  health, 
and  property  of  individuals.  Lastly,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  sliould  a  State  venture  to  treat  its  own 
subjects  or  a  part  thereof  with  such  cruelty  as  would 
stagger  humanity,  pubUc  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  call  upon  the  Powers  to  exercise  inter- 
vention -  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  such  State  to 
establish  a  legal  order  of  things  within  its  boundaries 
sufficient  to  guarantee  to  its  citizens  an  existence 
more  adequate  to  the  ideas  of  modem  civiiisation. 
However,  a  guarantee  of  the  so-called  rights  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  found  in  all  these  and  other  facts. 
Nor  do  the  actual  conditions  of  life  to  which  certain 
classes  of  subjects  are  forcibly  submitted  within 
certain  States  show  that  the  Law  of  Nations  really 
comprises  such  guarantee.^ 


'  li  ii  incorrect  la  nuuntaln 
Uuti  the  Law  of  Kntiom  bu 
kboliaboil  (IkTpry,  but  there  u  no 
doabi  liuit  th*  ennventioDftl  Law  of 
Nktioiu  bki  txioA  to  abalish  the 
■Uvatnde.  Three  Importanl  knic 
nl  trMtlleebftvebean  oondudedfor 


Vlemut  CongreM 
y,  ( I )  the  Treat;  at  London. 
r84i,  between  Onet  Britwn. 
Auatrift,  Fnnce,  Pnude,  and 
Roiite;  (1)  the  General  AM  of 
liia  Congo  Conlerence  of  Ucrlin, 
18S5,  wboM  artielo  9  deali  with 
the  aUvfr  trade ;  ( 3)  the  Oeneral  Aet 
of  iha  oiiti'ilavcry  Confarenca  of 
BraaaeU,  1890,  whlnh  li  lign^  by 
GreU   Brilftio,  Anetrik-Hoimai;. 


BelKiom,  the  Congo  Free  BtUe, 
Ik'nmark,  Prance,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italvt  LuMmbnig, 
Porua,  Portugal,  Knwia,  Spain. 
Sweden,  Norway,  the  United 
SUtee,  Turkey,  and  Zanxibat. 

'  See  above,  {  137, 

■  Th(!  reader  may  think  of  Ihe 
■ni]  poaition  of  the  Jowi  within 
tho  Itautaa  Kmpira.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  native  Jew*  in 
Roa mania,  altbongh  tlia  rowen 
have,  aMording  to  the  ■{luit  of 
article  44  of  ue  Treaty  uf  Lterlin 
of  187S,  a  right  of  interrention, 
•how*  even  more  dearly  that  the 
L«w  of  Nation!  doea  not  guanoloa 
what  an  tailed  right*  of  mankind 
(Sm  below,  p.  366,  DoU  1.) 
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Vatiel,  I.  SS  220-^226— Hall,  SS  66  and  87— Wertlake,  L  pp.  213,  231- 
233— Halleok,  I.  p.  401— Taylor,  SS  172-178— Bluntsohli,  SS  364- 
380— Sioerk  in  Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  630-650— Gareis,  $  54 — lisst, 
5  I  i^UUmann,  J  97— Bonfils,  Nos.  433-454— Despagnet,  Noa.  329- 
333— Pradier-Fod^r^,  III.  No.  1645— Bivier»  I-  P«  303— Calvo,  II. 
5$  539-54o--Fiore,  I.  Nob. 644-658,  684-717— Martens,  I.  SS  85-87 
— Hall,  ''Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  "  (1894),  $  14— -Gogordan, 
"  La  nationality  an  point  de  voe  des  rapports  intemationaiiz " 
(2nd  ed.  1896). 

Conoep.  §  293.  Nationality  of  an  individual  is  his  quality 
Nation-  of  being  a  subject  of  a  certain  State  and  therefore 
■^*y-  its  citizen.  (It  is  not  for  International  but  for 
Municipal  Law  to  determine  who  is  and  who  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  subject. }  And  therefore  it  matters 
not,  as  far  as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned,  that 
Municipal  Laws  may  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  subjects — for  instance,  those  who  enjoy  lull 
political  rights  and  are  on  that  account  named 
citizens,  and  those  who  are  less  favoured  and  are  on 
that  account  not  named  citizens.  Nor  does  it  matter 
that  according  to  the  Municipal  Laws  a  person  may 
be  a  subject  of  a  part  of  a  State,  for  instance  of  a 
colony,  but  not  a  subject  of  the  mother  country, 
provided  only  such  person  appears  as  a  subject  of 
the  mother  country  as  far  as  the  latter's  international 
relations  are  concerned.  Thus,  a  person  naturalised 
in  a  British  Colony  is  for  all  international  purposes  a 
British  subject,  although  he  may  not  have  the  right 
of  a  British  subject  within  the  United  Kingdom 
itself.^    For  all  international  purposes,  aU  distinctions 

^  See  below,  §  307,  and  Hall,  decision  of  the  French  Conr  de 
Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction,  Cassation  according  to  which 
S   20,    who    quotes,    however,   a    naturalisation  in  a  British  Colony 
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made  by  Municipal  Laws  between  subjects  and  cicizenB 
and  between  different  kinds  of  subjects  have  neither 
theoretical  nor  practical  value, and  the  terms  "subject" 
and  "  citizen  "  are,  therefore,  synonymously  made  use 
of  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  International  Law. 

But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  nationality  as 
citizenship  of  a  certain  State  must  not  be  confounded 
with  nationality  as  membership  of  a  certain  nation  in 
the  sense  of  a  race.  Thus,  all  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Irishmen  are,  despite  their  different  nation- 
ality as  regards  their  race,  of  British  nationality 
as  regards  their  citizenship.  Thus,  further,  although 
all  Polish  individuals  are  of  Polish  nationality  qua 
race,  they  have  been,  since  the  partition  of  Poland 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  between  Eussia, 
Anatria,  and  Prussia,  either  of  Russian,  Austrian,  or 
Oerman  nationality  ijua  citizenship. 

§  394.  It  will  be  rememljered  that  nationality  is  FoncUon 
the  link  between  the  individuals  and  the  benefits  of  ^^y"  "■ 
the  Law  of  Nations.'  This  function  of  nationality 
becomes  apparent  with  regard  to  individuals  abroad, 
or  property  abroad  of  individuals  who  themselves  are 
within  the  territory  of  their  home  Stat*.  Through 
one  particular  right  and  one  particular  duty  of  every 
State  towards  all  other  States  this  function  of  nation- 
ality becomes  most  conspicuous.  The  right  is  that 
of  protection  over  its  citizens  abroad  which  every 
State  holds  and  occasionally  vigorously  exercises 
towards  other  States ;  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
below,  §  319.  The  duty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that 
of  receiving  on  its  territory  such  citizens  as  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  ^  on  the  territory  of  other  States. 

doM  not  oMuUmM  ■  nkl  lutonill.  Nktiona.    6m  >Im   W«mUi*,   1. 

mUmi.    BoI  thi«  dMlnon  U  bMod  pp.  131  -133. 

ontb*  Oo4»  ClvU  of  Fruwa  Mid  '  Sm  »bov»,  j  391. 

boo  BOlUiii  to  do  irith  iha  Law  of  '  Sm  bolow,  J  336. 
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Since  no  State  is  obliged  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
allow  foreigners  to  remain  within  its  boundaries^  it 
may,  for  many  reasons,  happen  that  certain  in- 
dividuals are  expelled  from  aU  foreign  countries. 
The  home  State  of  those  expelled  cannot  refuse  to 
receive  them  on  the  home  territory,  the  expelling 
States  having  a  claim  on  the  home  State  that  the 
latter  do  receive  the  expelled  individuals.^ 
SoHsaiied  §  ^95-  Although  nationality  alone  is  the  regular 
J^io^^  means  through  which  individuals  can  derive  benefit 
facto  Sub-  from  the  Law  of  Nations,  there  are  two  exceptional 
^^  '  cases  in  which  individuals  may  come  under  the 
international  protection  of  a  State  without  these 
individuals  being  really  its  subjects.  It  happens, 
first,  that  a  State  undertakes  by  an  international 
agreement  the  diplomatic  protection  of  another 
State's  citizens  abroad,  and  in  this  case  the  pro- 
tected foreign  subjects  are  named  ^^ protigia'"'  of 
the  protecting  States.  Such  agreements  are  either 
concluded  for  a  permanency  in  case  of  a  small  State, 
as  Switzerland  for  instance,  having  no  diplomatic 
envoy  in  a  certain  foreign  country  where  many  of 
its  subjects  reside,  or  in  time  of  war  only,  a  bel- 
ligerent handing  over  the  protection  of  its  subjects 
in  the  enemy  State  to  a  neutral  State. 

It  happens,  secondly,  that  a  State  promises  diplo- 
matic protection  within  the   boundaries  of  Turkey 

^  Beyond  the  right  of  protection  the  purpose  of  rendering  military 

and  the  duty  to  receive  expelled  service,    can    punish    8iem    for 

citizens  at  home,  the  powers    of  crimes    committed    abroad,    can 

a  State  over  its  citizens  abroad  categorically    request     them    to 

in  consequence    of    its    personal  come  home  for    good    (so-called 

supremacy  illustrate  the  function  ju9  avocandi).    And  no  State  has 

of  nationality.    (See  above,  §  124.)  a  right  forcibly  to  retain  foreign 

Thus,  the  home  State   can    tax  citizens  called  home  by  their  home 

citizens    living    abroad    in    the  State,  or  to  prevent  them  from 

interests    of   home    finance,  can  paying  taxes  to  their  home  State* 

request  them  to  come  home  for  and  the  like. 
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and  other  Oriental  countries  to  certain  natives  in  the 
service  of  its  embassy  or  consulate.  Such  protected 
natives  are  called  "  de  facto  subjects  "  of  the  pro- 
tecting State.  Their  case  is  quite  an  anomalous  one, 
based  on  custom  and  treaties,  and  no  special  rules  of 
the  IJaw  of  Nations  are  in  existence  concerning  such 
de  facto  subjects.  Every  State  which  takes  such  de 
facto  subjects  under  its  protection  can  act  according  to 
its  discretion,'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as 
ihese  Oriental  States  have  reached  a  level  of  civilisation 
equal  to  that  of  the  Western  members  of  the  Family 
of  Nations,  the  whole  institution  of  the  de  facto  sub- 
jects wilt  disappear. 

§  296.  As  emigration  comprises  the  voluntary  ii»ii«uM 
removal  of  an  individual  from  his  home  State  with  Emi^. 
the  intention  of  residing  abroad,  but  not  necessarily  ' 
with  the  intention  of  renouncing  his  nationality,  it 
is  obvious  that  emigrants  may  well  retain  their 
nationality.  Emigration  is  in  fact  entirely  a  matter 
of  internal  legislation  of  the  dilferent  States,  '^very 
Slate  can  fix  for  itself  the  cooditious  under  which 
emigrants  lose  or  retain  their  nationality,  as  it  can 
■bo  prohibit  emigration  altogether,  or  can  at  any 
moment  request  those  who  have  emigrated  to  return 
to  their  former  home,  provided  the  emigrants  have 
retained  their  nationality  of  birth.^  And  it  must  be 
specially  emphasised  that  the  Law  of  Nations  does 
not  and  caimot  grant  a  right  of  emigration  to  every 
individual,  althougli  it  is  frequently  maintained  that 
it  iii  a  "  natural "  right  of  every  individual  to  emigrate 
firom  hia  own  State. 


'  Ceosnniiig    Uia    ■saroiM  of  Qrau   Brilftin,   Auatrik-tliiagitrTi 

BMcHoci  la  MoroeoD    •  trMlj  B«la1aiii,  Prmnoe,  OonnAny,  Hol- 

1S80    (Me  hail,      lUljr.     Pottonl,     fipkin, 

UulMi,  KJt.O„  sod  Mt.  TI.  p.  Bw«(l«D-Nonra7,  udlhe  Dnitod 

Sa4),  wUA  !■  aipwd  by  Moroeoo.  SlalM. 
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Modes  op  Acquiring  and  Losing  Nationality 

Vattel,  I.  SS  212-219— Hall,  55  67-72— -WesilAke,  I.  pp.  213-220— 
Lawrence,  $5  114-115—Kalleck,  I.  pp.  402-41 8— Taylor,  $$  176-183 
—Walker,  5  19— Blnntsohli,  $5  364-373— Harfcmann,  5  81— Hoflfter, 
5  59— Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff,  11.  pp.  592-630 — Gkureis,  5  55 — Liszt, 
5 II — Ullmann,  55  9^  &nd  100— BonfiU,  Nos.  417-432— Decpagnai, 
N08.  334-339— Pradier-Pod^r4,  III.  Nos,  1646-1691— Bivier,  L 
PP-  303-306— Oalvo,  n.  55  541-654,  VI.  55  92-117— Martens,  II. 
55  44-48 — Foote,  "  Private  International  Jtuispradenoe  '*  (3rd  ed. 
1904),  pp.  1-52 — ^Dicey,  "Conflict  of  Laws'*  (1896),  pp.  173-204 — 
Martitz,  '*Das  Beoht  der  Staatsangehorigkeit  im  intemationaien 
Verkehr  **  (1885)— Lapradelle, "  De  la  nationality  d'origine  "  (1893) 
— Bemey,  "La  nationality  &  Tlnstitut  de  Droit  International" 

(1897). 
In  1893  the  British  Government  addressed  a  circular  to  its  representa- 
tives abroad  requesting  them  to  send  in  a  report  concerning  the 
laws  relating  to  nationality  and  naturalisation  in  force  in  the 
respective  foreign  coxmtries.  These  reports  have  been  collected  and 
presented  to  Parliament.  They  are  printed  in  Martens,  N.B.G. 
2nd  ser.  XIX.  pp.  515-760. 

Five  §  297.  Although  it  is  for  Municipal  Law  to  deter- 

AcqiSsi^     mine  who  is  and  who  is  not  a  subject  of  a  State,  it  is 
Nation-      nevertheless  of  interest  for  the  theory  of  the  Law  of 
auty.         Nations  to  ascertain  how  nationality  can  be  acquired 
according  to   the   Municipal   Law   of  the  different 
States.     The  reason  of  the  thing  presents  five  pos- 
sible modes  of  acquiring  nationality,  and,  although 
no  State  is  obliged  to  recognise  all  five,  all  States 
practically  nevertheless   do  recognise  them.     They 
are  birth,  naturalisation,  reintegration,    subjugation, 
and  cession. 
Aoquisi-         §  298.  The    first    and    chief    mode  of  acquiring 
Nation-      nationality  is  by  birth,  for  the  acquisition  of  nation- 
^*y^      ality  by  another  mode  is  exceptional  only,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind   acquires   nationality  by 
birth  and  does  not  change  it  afterwards.     But  no 
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I    uniform  rules  exii^t  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  H 

I    of  the  different  States  concerning  this  matter.     Some  H 

I    States,  as  Germany  and  Austria,  have  adopted  the  H 

,'    rule  that  descent  alone  is  the  decisive  factor,'  so  that  H 

a  child  bom  of  their  subjects  becomes  ipso  facto  by  H 

j    birth   their  subject  likewise,  be  the  child  born  at  H 

'    home  or  abroad.     According  to  this  rule,  illegitimate  H 

children   acquire  the  nationality   of  their   mother.  H 

I    Other  States,  such  as  Argentina,  have  adopted  the  H 

I    rule   that    the    territory  on    which    birth   occurs    is  H 

exclusively  the  decisive  factor.^    According  to  this  H 

rule  every  child  born  on  the  territory  of  such  State,  H 

whether  the  parents  be  citizens  or  foreigners,  becomes  H 

a  subject  of  such  State,  whereas  a  child  bom  abroad  H 

is   foreign,    although  the  parents  may  be    subjects.  H 

Again,  other  States,  as  Great  Britain '  and  the  United  H 

States,  have  adopted  a  mixed  principle,  aince,  accord-  H 

ing  to  their  Munici)ial  Law.  not  only  children  of  their  H 

subjects  bom  at  home  or  abroad  become  their  subjects,  A 

but  also  such  children  of  foreign  parents  as  are  bom  ^M 

on  their  territory.  ^M 

§  299.   The    most    important  mode  of  acquiring  AoqnW^ 

nationality    besides   birth    is  that  of  iiaturahsation  ^"^^11° 

in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.    Through  naturali-  ^'' 

sation  a  person  wlio  is  .1  foreigner  by  birth  acquires  N«tui»H- 

the  nationality  of  the  naturalising  State.     According  " 

to  the  Municipal  Law  of  the  different  States  naturali- 

salion  may  take  place  through   six  different  acts — 

namely,   marriage.  legitimation,  option,    acquisition 

of  domicile,  appointment  as  Govemm(;nt  official,  grant 

on   application.     Thus,  according  to  the   Municipal 

Law  of  meet  States,  a  foreign  female  person  marrying 

■  Jut  tamfuinU.  Un  on  thu  point  in  Rail.  Fordgn 

*Jmi  toU.  Power*  uia   Jumdietton    (1894), 

•  8m  dMafli  eonoemiiv  BriiUh    {14. 
TOL.  I.  K  k 


gration. 
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a  subject  of  such  State  becomes  thereby  ipso  /(leto 
naturalised.  Thus,  further,  according  to  the  Muni- 
cipal Law  of  several  States,  an  illegitimate  child  bom 
of  a  foreign  mother,  and  therefore  a  foreigner  itself, 
becomes  ipso  facto  naturalised  through  the  father  mar- 
rying the  mother  and  thereby  legitimating  the  child.^ 
Thus,  thirdly,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of 
some  States,  which  declare  children  of  foreign  parents 
bom  on  their  territory  to  be  foreigners,  such  children, 
if  they  make,  after  having  come  of  age,  a  declaration 
that  they  intend  to  be  subjects  of  the  country  of  their 
birth,  become  ipso  facto  by  such  option  naturalised. 
Again,  fourthly,  some  States,  such  as  Venezuela,  let 
a  foreigner  become  naturalised  ipso  facto  by  his 
taking  his  domicile  ^  on  their  territory.  Some  States, 
fifthly,  let  a  foreigner  become  naturalised  ipso  facto 
on  appointment  as  a  Government  official.  And, 
lastly,  in  all  States  naturalisation  may  be  procured 
through  a  direct  act  on  the  part  of  the  State  granting 
nationality  to  a  foreigner  who  has  applied  for  it. 
This  last  kind  of  naturalisation  is  naturalisation  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term ;  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant for  the  Law  of  Nations,  and,  whenever  one  speaks 
of  naturaUsation  pure  and  simple,  such  naturalisa- 
tion through  direct  grant  on  application  is  meant; 
it  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below,  §§  303-307. 
Aoquisi.  §  300-  The  third  mode  of  acquiring  nationality  is 
tion  of  ^hat  by  so-called  redintegration  or  resumption.  Such 
auty  individuals  as  have  been  natural-born  subjects  of  a 
Redinto-     State,  but  have  lost  their  original  nationality  through 


^  Britiflh  law  has  not  adopted  §    125,  where  the  rule  has  been 

this  rule.  stated  that  in  consideration  of  the 

'  It  is  doubtful  (see  Hall,  §  64)  personal  supremacy  of  the  home 

whether  the  home  State  of  such  State  over  its  citizens  abroad  no 

individuals     naturalised    against  State  can   naturalise    foreigners 

their  will  must  submit.to  this  ipso  against  their  will. 
fcusto  naturalisation.    See  above, 
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haturalisation  abroad  or  for  some  other  cause,  may  ■ 

toecover    their   original    natioDality   on    their  return  ■ 

Dome.     One  speaks  in  this  case  of  redintegration  or  I 

gumption  in  contradistinction  to  naturalisation,  the  ■ 

Ikvoured  person  being  redintegrated  and  resumed  into  I 

bis  original  nationality.    Thus,  according  to  Section  10  I 

Ibf  the  Naturalisation  Act,'  1870,  a  widow  being  a  I 

lutural-bom  British  subject,  who  has  lost  her  British  I 

nationality  through  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  may  fl 

pit  any  time  during  her  widowhood  obtain  a  certi-  H 

ficate    of  readmission   to   British    nationality.     And  H 

according  to  Section  S  of  the  same  Act,  a  British-  I 

nom  individual  who  has  lost  hie  British  nationality  I 

Ibrough  being  naturalised  abroad,  may,  if  he  returns  I 

Itome,  obtain  a  certificate  of  readmission  to  British  I 

{nationality.  M 

§  301.  The  fourth  and  fifth  modes  of  acquiring  AoqwUi- 
pationality  are  by  subjugation  after  conquest  and  by  ij"u^. 
cession  of  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  the  subjugated  ^^^^ 
R8  well  as  of  the  ceded  territory  acquiring  ipso  facto  sobing*- 
by  the  nubjugatioa  or  cession  the  nationality  of  the  om^od. 
Buu«  which  acquires  the  territory.  These  modes  of 
loquisition  of  nationality  are  modes  settled  by  the 
customary  I^aw  of  Nations ;  it  will  be  remembered 
that  details  concerning  this  matter  have  been  given 
above.  §§319  and  340. 

§  302.  Although  it  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  b« 
AiSerent  States  to  determine  the  grounds  on  whicrh  UMing 
bdividuali!  lose  their  nationality,  it  is  nevertheless  jj^"* 
of  interest  for  the  theory  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
lake  notice  of  these  grounds.  Seven  modes  of  losing 
ftationalicy  must  be  suted  to  exist  according  to  the 
on  of  the  thing,  although  all  seven  are  by  no 
neans  recogoised  by  all  the  States.    These  modes 

'  J3  Vlcl.  e.  14. 
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are : — ^Belease,  deprivatioii,  Icxig-ccmtinued  emigra- 
tion, option,  naturalisation  abroad,  subjugation,  and 
cession. 

(i)  Belease.  Some  States,  as  Oermany,  give  their 
citizens  the  right  to  ask  to  be  released  from  their 
nationality.  Such  release,  if  granted,  denationalises 
the  released  individual. 

(2)  Deprivation.  According  to  the  Municipal  Law 
of  some  States  a  citizeA  may  lose  his  nationality 
through  deprivation  as  a  punishment.  Thus,  a 
Bussian  loses  his  nationality  as  a  punishment  on 
entry  into  foreign  military  service  or  on  emigration 
without  permission  of  the  Government. 

(3)  Long-continued  emigration.  Soine  States  have 
legislated  that  such  citizens  as  have  emigrated  and 
stayed  abroad  for  some  length  of  time  lose  their 
nationality.  Thus,  a  German  ceases  to  be  a  German 
subject  through  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  emigrated 
and  stayed  abroad  for  ten  years  without  having 
undertaken  the  necessary  step  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  his  nationality. 

(4)  Option.  Some  States,  as  Great  Britain,  which 
declare  a  child  bom  of  foreign  parents  on  their  terri- 
tory to  be  their  natural-bom  subject,  although  it  be- 
comes at  the  same  time  according  to  the  Mimicipal 
Law  of  the  home  State  of  the  parents  a  subject  of 
such  State,  give  the  right  to  such  child  to  make,  after 
coming  of  age,  a  declaration  that  it  desires  to 
cease  to  be  a  citizen.  Such  declaration  of  alienage 
creates  ipso  facto  the  loss  of  nationality. 

(5)  Naturalisation  abroad.  Many  States,  such  as 
Great  Britain  in  contradistinction  to  Germany,  let 
the  nationality  of  their  subjects  extinguish  ipso  facto 
by  their  naturalisation  abroad,  be  it  through  mar- 
nage,  grant  on  application,   or  otherwise.      States 
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which  act  otherwise  do  not  object  to  their  citizens 
acquiring  another  nationality  besides  that  which  they 
already  possess. 

(6)  Subjugation  and  cession.  It  is  a  universally 
recognised  customary  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that 
the  inhabitants  of  subjugated  as  well  as  ceded 
territory  lose  their  nationality  and  acquire  that  of 
the  State  which  annexes  the  terr^ory.' 


Naturalisation  in  Espeqal 

T«*td,I.i  214— Hftll,Si  71-71*— ■WMtlftke,SI.pp.i3S-i3o—I*wMno«, 
}{  11S-116— Fhillimorc,  I.  ${  325-333— HftUeok,  I.  pp.  403-410— 
Tiylor,  ft  181-182— Walker,  $  19— Wharton.  II.  jj  173-183— 
Whealon,  S  8s-BluQ;»chli.  {{  371-372— TJIlxnann,  $J  98-99— 
PwdlM-Pod^r*.  III.  N08.  i656-i65»-Calvo,  II.  ji  581-646— 
Hutetu,  n.  $(  47-48— Stoicflsco,  "  £tude  sur  la  naturalitation " 
(1875)— PoIlevill«,  <■  TraiU  de  la  DaturaJiaatiaD  "  ( 1880)— DelSeaUle, 
■■  De  la  natoralisation  "  1 1893)— Hart,  Ln  the  "Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Comparative  Legielation,"  new  teries,  vol.  II.  (1900),  pp.  1 1-36. 

§  303.  Naturalisation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  conoep- 
term — in  contradistinction  to  naturalisation  ipso  facto  impart- 
through  marriage,  legitimation,  option,  domicile,  and  J^t^^. 
Government  office  (see  above,  (j  399) — must  be  de-  •*"<>"■ 
fined  as  reception  of  a  foreigner  into  the  citizensliip 
of  a  State  through  a  formal  act  on  application  of  the 
favoured  individual.      lutematioual   Law  does   not 
provide  any  such  rules  for   such  reception,  but    it 
recognises  the  natural  competence  of  every  State  as  a 
Sovereign  to  increase  its  population  through  naturali- 

>  Bm  abora,  {  301,  eoncemlng    reuUn  tbtir  fonnar  utiouUl^i 
Iho  odUoq   aonwlimM  given  to    Moabora,  j  319. 
of  ttdod  Itnitorjr  to 
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sation,  although  a  State  might  by  its  Municipal  Law 
be  prevented  from  making  use  of  this  natural  compe- 
tence.^    In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  naturalisa- 
tion is  a  domestic  affair  of  the  different  States,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  special  importance  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations.     This  is  the  case 
because  naturalisation  is  effected  through  a  special 
grant  of  the  naturalising  State,  and  regularly  involves 
either  a  change  or  a  multiplication  of  nationality, 
facts  which  can  be  and  have  been  the  source  of  grave 
international  conflicts.     In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
millions  of  citizens  emigrate  every  year  from  their 
home  countries  for  good  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  foreign  countries,  where  the  majority  of  them  be- 
comes sooner  or  later  naturalised,  the  international 
importance  of  naturalisation  cannot  be  denied. 
NatomU-        §  3^4'  ^^^  objcct  of  naturalisation  is  always  a 
Ballon.       foreigner.    Some  States  will  naturalise  such  foreigners 
only  as  are  stateless  because  they  never  have  been 
citizens  of  another  State  or  because  they  have  re- 
nounced or  have  been  released  from  or  deprived  of  the 
citizenship  of  their  home  State.     But  other  States,  as 
Great  Britain,  naturalise  also  such  foreigners  as  are 
and  remain  subjects  of  their  home  State.     Most  States 
naturalise  such  person  only  as  has  taken  his  domicile 
in  their  country,  has  been  residing  there  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  intends  to  remain  in  their  country 
for  good.     And,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of 
many  States,  naturalisation  of  a  married  individual 
includes  that  of  his  wife  and  children   under   age. 
But,  although  every  foreigner  may  be  naturalised, 
no  foreigner  has,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of 
most  States,  a  claim  to  become  naturalised,  naturalisa- 

^  But  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,    which  abstains    altogether    from 
no    civilised    State    in   existence    naturalising  foreigners. 
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tion  being  a  matter  of  discretion  of  the  Government, 
which  can  refuse  it  without  giving  any  reasons. 

§  305.  If  granted,  naturaliBation  makes  a  foreigner  condi- 
a  citizen.  But  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Naturiii 
naturalising  State  to  grant  naturaUsation  under  any  •»''<'" 
conditions  it  likes.  Thus,  for  example,  Great  Britain 
grants  naturalisation  on  the  sole  condition  that  the 
naturalised  foreigner  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
British  subject  when  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign 
State  of  which  he  has  been  a  subject  previously  to 
hia  naturalisation,  unless  at  the  time  of  naturalisation 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State.  And 
it  must  be  specially  mentioned  that  naturalisation 
need  not  give  a  foreigner  absolutely  the  same  rights 
as  are  possessed  by  natural-bom  citizens.  Thus 
it  is  well  known  that  a  naturalised  subject  of  the 
United  States  of  America  can  never  be  elected 
President.' 

§  306.  Since  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  comprise  Eff«jt  oi 
any   rules  concerning  naturalisation,   the   efiect  of  [',11^'' 
naturalisation  upon  previous  citizenship  is  exclusively  "P"^ 
a  matter  of  the  Municipal  Law  of  the  States  con-  Citixm:^ 
cemed.    Some  States,  as  Great  Britain,^  have  legis-      ''  ■ 
lated  that  one  of  their  subjects  becoming  naturalised 
abroad  loses  thereby  his  previous  nationality ;  but 
other    States,    as    Germany,    have    not    done    this. 
Further,  some  States,  as  Great  Britain  again,  deny 
every  effect  to  the  naturalisation  granted  by  them  to 
a  foreigner  whilst  he  is  staying  on  the  territory  of 
the  State   whose  subject  he  was  previously  to  his 

■  A    toni^Mi    nktarftliMd    in  <i894)  {  32. 
OrMt    Britain     by    Latten     ol        *  FomMrlyOraMBritunnphtld 

DeniKMian  doM  not  Boqairc  ths  the     nil«    n«mo    jiqImI     txu»rt 

■&iii«    rigfau    »■    ft    nkturkl-bom  patriam,  bol    Section  6  ot    th* 

Unitih      lubjeot,        Be«      UaU,  » KtcmUMtion    Act,    1 870,    doai 

forwRD  I*owi>n  *bA  JorUdietion,  n.<my  with  thai  rule. 


Britein. 
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naturalisation,  unless  at  the  time  of  naturalisation  he 
was  no  longer  a  subject  of  such  State.  But  other 
States  do  not  make  this  provision.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  person  who  is 
naturalised  abroad  and  returns  for  a  time  or  for  good 
into  the  country  of  his  origin,  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible ^  for  all  acts  done  there  at  the  time  before 
his  naturalisation  abroad. 
2^^'  §  y^7'  "^^  present  law  of  Great  Britain  con- 
OfMt  ceming  Naturalisation  is  mainly  contained  in  the 
Naturalisation  Acts  of  1870,  1874,  ^^^  1895.^ 
Foreigners  may  on  their  application  become  natural- 
ised by  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  case  they 
have  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  British  Crown  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  in  case  they  have  the  inten- 
tion to  go  on  residing  within  the  United  Kingdom  or 
serving  under  the  Crown.  But  naturalisation  may  be 
refused  without  giving  a  reason  therefor  (section  7). 
British  possessions  may  legislate  on  their  own  ac- 
count concerning  naturalisation  (section  16),  and 
persons  so  naturalised  are  for  all  international 
purposes  ^  British  subjects.  Where  the  Crown  enters 
into  a  convention  with  a  foreign  State  to  the  effect 
that  the  subjects  of  such  State  who  have  been 
naturalised  in  Great  Britain  may  divest  themselves  of 
their  status  as  British  subjects,  such  naturalised 
British  subjects  can  through  a  declaration  of  alienage 
shake  off  the  acquired  British  nationality  (section  3). 
Naturalisation  of  the  husband  includes  that  of  his 

*  Many  instructive  cases  con-  ^  33  Vict.  c.    14;  35    and  36 

ceming  this  matter  are  reported  Vict.  c.  39 ;  58  &  59  Vict.  c.  43. 

by  Wharton,  II.  §§  180  and  181.  ^  See  Hall,  Foreign  Powers  and 

See  also  Hall,  §  71,  where  details  Jurisdiction,     §§     20     and     21, 

concerning  the  practice  of  many  especially  concerning  naturalisa- 

States  are  given  with  regard  to  tion  in  India, 
their  subjects  naturalised  abroad. 
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wife,  and  naturalisation  of  the  father,  or  mother  in 
case  she  is  a  widow,  includes  naturalisation  of  such 
children  as  have  during  infancy  become  resident  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  their  father's  or 
mother's  naturalisation  (section  10).  Neither  the 
case  of  children  who  are  not  resident  within  the 
United  Kingdom  or  not  resident  with  their  father  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown  abroad  at  the  time  of  the 
naturaUsation  of  their  father  or  widowed  mother,  nor 
the  case  of  children  bom  abroad  after  the  naturalisa- 
tion of  the  father  is  mentioned  in  the  Naturalisation 
Act.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  children  are  not'  British  subjects,  except 
children  bom  of  a  naturahsed  father  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown.^ 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  nAturalisation  proper  ia 
naturaUsation  through  denization  by  means  of  Letters 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  This  way  of  making  a 
foreigner  a  Britiali  subjet^t  is  based  on  a  very  ancient 
practice  ^  which  has  not  yet  become  obsolete.  Such 
denization  requires  no  previous  residence  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  "A  person  may  be  made  a 
deniien  without  ever  having  set  foot  upon  British 
Boil.  There  have  been,  and  from  time  to  time  there 
no  doubt  will  be,  persons  of  foreign  nationality  to 
whom  it  is  wished  to  entrust  functions  which  c-an 
only  be  legally  exertused  by  British  subjects.  In 
such  instances,  the  condition  of  five  years'  residence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  would  generally  be  pro- 
liibitory.  The  difficidly  can  be  avoided  by  the  issue  of 
Letters  ofDenization ;  and  it  is  believed  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  letters  have  in  fact  t>een  issued  with 


■  BmBaII,  Foreign  Powera and    (58  A  59  Viet.  c.  43). 
Jnrl»dirtton,  {  rg.  '  Hm  HmU,  Fomign  Foircn  uii 

•  Sm  N'atanUwtion  Act,  1B95    Jniiadiction,  t  »■ 
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the  view  of  enabling  persons  of  foreign  nationality  to 
exercise  British  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  East." 
(HaU.) 


/ 
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Hall,  S  71— Westlake,  I.  pp.  221-225— Lawrence,  $  116— Halleek,  L 
pp.  4io-4i3~-Ta7lor,  $  183— Wheaton,  $  85  (Dana's  nole)— 
BlontBohli,  §§  373-374— Hartmann,  §  82— Heffker,  $  59— Stoerk  in 
HolizendorS,  11.  pp.  650-655 — Ullmann,  {  98— Bonfilt,  No.  422— 
Ftadier-Fod^r^,  m.  Nob.  1660-1665— Bmer,  I.  pp.  304-306— 
Calvo,  n.  SS  647-654— Martens,  II.  {  46. 

Possibiuty       §  308.   The  Law  of  Nations  having  no  rule  con- 

of  Double  .  •  ...  -it  t*        j.*        i*a.       •!_  j 

and  .  ceming  acquisition  and  loss  of  nationality  beyond 
N»S«i-  *^»  ^^^*  nationality  is  lost  and  acquired  through  sub- 
^^'  jugation  and  cession,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Municipal  Laws  of  the  different  States  differing  in 
many  points  concerning  this  matter,  the  necessary 
consequence  is  that  an  individual  may  own  two 
different  nationalities  as  easily  as  none  at  all.  The 
points  to  be  discussed  here  are  therefore :  how 
double  nationality  occurs,  the  position  of  indivi- 
duals with  double  nationality,  how  absent  nationality 
occurs,  the  position  of  individuals  destitute  of  nation- 
ality, and,  lastly,  means  of  redress  against  difficulties 
arising  from  double  and  absent  nationality. 

It  must,  however,  be  specially  mentioned  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  concerned  with  such  cases  only  of 
double  and  absent  nationality  as  are  the  consequences 
of  conflicting  Municipal  Laws  of  several  absolutely 
different  States.  Such  cases  as  are  the  consequence 
of  the  Municipal  Laws  of  a  Federal  State  or  of  a 
State  which,  as  Great  Britain,  is  an  Incorporate 
Union,  fall  outside  the  scope  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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Thus  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  law  tif  Germany, 
a  German  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of 
Beveral  member-States  of  the  German  Empire,  or  can 
be  a  subject  of  this  Empire  without  being  a  subject 
of  one  of  its  member-States,  does  as  little  concern  the 
liaw  of  Nations  as  the  fact  that  an  individual  can  be 
a  subject  of  a  British  Colonial  State  without  at  the 
same  time  being  a  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  internationally  such  individuals  appear  as 
subjects  of  such  Federal  State  or  Incorporate  Union, 
whatever  their  position  may  be  inside  these  Unions  ol 
States. 

§  309.  An  individual  may  own  double  nationality  How 
knowingly  or  unknowingly,  and  with  or  without  sJlon- 
intention.  And  double  nationality  may  be  produced  '^^ 
by  every  mode  of  acquiring  nationality.  Even  birth 
can  vest  a  child  with  double  nationality.  Thus,  every 
child  bom  in  Great  Britain  of  German  parents 
acquires  at  the  same  time  British  and  German 
nationality,  for  such  child  is  British  according  to 
Britiab,  and  German  according  to  German  Municipal 
Law.  Double  nationality  can  likewise  be  the  result 
of  marriage.  Thus,  a  Venezuelan  woman  marrying 
an  Englishman  acquires  according  to  British  law 
British  nationality,  but  according  to  Venezuelan  law 
she  does  not  lose  her  Venezuelan  nationality.  Legiti- 
mation of  illegitimate  children  can  produce  the  same 
effect.  Thus,  au  illegitimate  child  of  a  German  bom 
in  England  of  an  English  mother  is  a  British  subject 
according  to  British  and  German  law,  but  if  after 
the  birth  of  the  <ihild  the  father  marries  the  mother 
and  remains  a  resident  in  England,  he  thereby 
legitimates  the  child  according  to  German  law,  and 
such  child  acquires  thereby  German  nationaUty  with- 
out lofling  its  British  nationality,  although  the  mother 
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does  lose  her  British  nationality.^  Again,  doable 
nationality  may  be  the  result  of  option.  Thus,  a  child 
bom  m  Prance  of  German  parents  acquires  German 
nationality,  but  if,  after  having  come  of  age,  it 
acquires  French  nationality  by  option  through  mak- 
ing the  declaration  necessary  according  to  French 
Municipal  Law,  it  does  not  thereby,  according  to 
German  Municipal  Law,  lose  its  German  nationally. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  examples  of  double 
nationality  caused  by  taking  domicile  abroad,  accept- 
ing foreign  Government  office,  and  redintegration, 
and  it  suffices  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  naturalisation  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term 
is  frequently  a  cause  of  double  nationality,  since 
individuals  may  apply  for  and  receive  naturalisation 
in  a  State  without  thereby  losing  the  nationality  of 
their  home  State. 
Position  §  310.  Individuals  owning  double  nationality  bear 
▼idnais  ^^  ^^e  language  of  diplomatists  the  name  sujets  mixtes. 
J^^y^  The  position  of  such  "  mixed  subjects  "  is  awkward 
Nation-  on  accouut  of  the  fact  that  two  different  States  claim 
them  as  subjects,  and  therefore  their  allegiance.  In 
case  a  serious  dispute  arises  between  these  two 
States  which  leads  to  war,  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  duties  is  created  for  these  unfortimate  individuals. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  such  conflict  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  which  concerns  neither  the  Law  of 
Nations  nor  the  two  States  in  dispute.  As  far  as 
an  individual  has,  through  naturalisation,  option,  and 
the  like,  acquired  his  double  nationality,  one  may 
say  that  he  has  placed  himself  in  that  awkward 
position  by  intentionally  and  knowingly  acquiring  a 
second    without    being    released   from  his  original 

^  This  is  the    consequence   of  Section  10,  Nos.  i   and  3,  of   the 
Naturalisation  Act,  1870. 


ality. 
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nationality.  But  those  who  are  natural-born  mtjets 
mixies  in  most  cases  do  not  know  thereof  before  they 
have  to  face  the  conflict,  and  their  difficult  position 
is  not  their  own  fault. 

Be  tliat  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  of 
the  States  which  claim  such  an  individual  as  subject 
is  internationally  competent  to  do  this,  although  they 
cannot  claim  him  against  one  another,  since  each  of 
them  correctly  maintains  that  he  is  its  subject.'  But 
against  third  States  each  of  them  appears  as  his 
Sovereign,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  each  of 
them  can  exercise  its  right  of  protection  over  him 
within  third  States. 

§311.   An     individual     may     be     destitute    of  How 
nationality  knowingly  or  imknowingly,  intentionally  hmoo- 
or  through    no  fault  of  his  own.     Even  by  birth  a  ^'^'J„ 
iwrson  may  be  stateless.     Thus,  an  illegitimate  child 
bom  in  Germany  of  an  English  mother  is  actually 
destitute  of  nationality  because  according  to  German 
law  it  does  not  acquire  German,  and  according  to 
British    law  it  does  not  acquire  British  nationality. 
Thus,    further,    all    children    born    in    Germany   of 
parents    who  are  destitute  of  nationality  are  them- 

'  t   oiuinot     *gKe     with     the  Court*.  The  correct  aolution  mcihk 

ftaMtDOnt  in  it*  generality  made  to  ue  to  bo  that  mob  m&ni&ge  U 

hy  WMtUke,  I.  p.  33i  :— "  If,  tor  logKl  in  Oermony,  but  uot  lo^  in 

instance,  a    man    claimed    a*  a  EnKland,  boeanie  British  law  does 

national     both     by     the     United  not  admit  the  tniUTiage   between 

Kiacdom  and  by  anotber  country  nncle  and   niece,      "tttc    case    i* 

■bouM   contract    in    tlie   latter   a  ditTerent    when    u    German    who 

marria^  permitted  by  ita  laws  to  married    liiB   nicoo    in    liermany 

tt*    ■ubieota,    an    English    Court  becomes  afti'rwanlR  naturalised  in 

would  nave  to  aocept  bim  aa  a  England ;   in   Ihix    case    English 

tnarri^    man."       It    ihia    were  Conrl*  would  have  to  Tcoo(n><s«  U>« 

eomet,  tlie  marriage  of  a  German  marriage  ae  I'Ral  beeauae  Genotin 

who.  without  havmg  given  up  bis  law  doM  not  object  to  a  marriage 

German  oitisenship,  baa  become  between    uncte    and  niece,    and 

aatnralised  in  Great  Brit^  and  beoanse   the   marriage   waa  eon- 

haa  aflerwarda  marriad  hia  niece  olnded  before  the  man  beeane  a 

fat  Oermany,  wonld   have  to   be  Britieh  nbjeet. 
neogniMd  aa  legal  bj  the  Engjlth 
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selves,  according  to  German  law,  stateless.   But  state- 
lessness may  take  place  after  birth.     All  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  original  nationality  without  having 
acquired  another  are  in  fact  destitute  of  nationality. 
PoriUon         §  312*  "^^^    stateless  individuals   are   in  so  far 
^idnali      o^j^^^s  of  the  Law  of  Nations  as  they  fall  under  the 
destitute    territorial  supremacy  of  the  State  on  whose  territory 
ftUty.        they  live  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.    But  since  they 
do  not  own  a  nationality,  the  link  ^  by  which  they 
could  derive  benefits  from  International  Law  is  miss- 
ing,   and  thus  they  lack  any  protection  whatever 
as  far  as  this  law  is  concerned.     The  position  of  such 
individuals  destitute  of  nationality  may  be  compared 
to  vessels  on  the  Open  Sea  not  sailing  under  the  flag 
of  a  State,  which  likewise  do  not  enjoy  any  protection 
whatever.     In  practice,  stateless   individuals  are  in 
most  States  treated  more  or  less  as  though  they  were 
subjects  of  foreign  States,  but  as  a  point  of  inter- 
national legality  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon 
a  State's  maltreating  them  to  any  extent.^ 
Redress  §  313-     Double  as  well  as  absent  nationality  of 

^oS.  in^viduals  has  from  time  to  time  created  many 
in^^m  difficulties  for  the  States  concerned.  As  regards  the 
Double  remedy  for  such  difficulties,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
Ssent  to  meet  those  created  by  absent  nationality.  K  the 
2iii^°'  number  of  stateless  individuals  increases  much 
within  a  certain  State,  the  latter  can  require  them  to 

^  See  above,  §  291.  But  as  these  Jews  are  not  sabjeots 

^  The  position  of  the  Jews  in  of  any   other    State,    Botunania 

BoTunaniafdmiBhes  a  sad  example,  compels  them  to  render  military 

According  to  Municipal  Law  mey  service,  and  actually  treats  them  in 

are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  consi-  every  way  according  to  discretion 

dered  as  foreigners  for  the  purpose  without  any  foreign  State  being  able 

of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  to  exercise  a  right  of  protection 

article  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  over  them.    See  Bey  in  B.G.,  X. 

1878,  accordinjgf  to  which  no  reli-  (1903),  pp.  460-526,  and  above,  p. 

gious  disabilities  may  be  imposed  347,  note  3. 
y  Boumania  upon  her  subjects. 
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apply  for  naturalisation  or  to  leave  the  country  ;  it 
can  even  naturalise  them  by  Municipal  Law  against 
their  will,  as  no  other  State  will  and  has  a  right  to 
interfere,  and  as,  further,  the  very  fact  of  the 
existence  of  individuals  destitute  of  nationality  is  a 
blemish  in  Municipal  as  well  as  in  International  Law. 
Hucli  more  difficult  is  it,  liowever,  to  find,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  rules  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
means  of  redress  against  conflicts  arising  from  double 
nationality.  Very  grave  disputes  indeed  have  occa- 
sionally occurred  between  States  on  account  of 
individuals  who  were  claimed  as  subjects  by  both 
sides.  Thus,  in  1812,  a  time  when  England  still  kept 
to  her  old  rule  that  no  natural-bom  Enghsh  subject 
could  lose  his  nationality,  the  United  States  went  to 
war  with  England  because  the  latter  impressed 
Englishmen  naturalised  in  America  from  on  board 
American  merchantmen,  claiming  the  right  to  do  so, 
as  according  to  her  law  these  men  were  still  ErigUsh 
citizens.  Thus,  further,  Prussia  frequently  had  dur- 
ing the  sixties  of  the  last  century  disputes  with  the 
United  States  on  account  of  Prussian  individuals  who, 
without  having  rendered  military  serWce  at  home, 
had  emigrated  to  America  to  become  there  naturalised 
and   had  afterwards   returned   to  Prussia.'     Again, 


'  The  CMC  of  Mkrtia  Koectii 
ooghl  hare  h>  be  mDntianed,  do- 
WTb  of  which  arc  reporlpd  by 
Whulou,  n.  {  I7S.  ui<)  B.aH.  {  71. 
EoMt*  wu  K  Hung&ri&n  anbject 
who  look  p&rl  tn  thu  rcvolntionkry 
iDOTiiiMni  of  1848,  ctcaptd  to  tbs 
DniMd  St*t««,  Hid  inlc^d(^d  Co 
bteomo  natiiraJiud  lh«n>.  After 
ramaiRlnK  □aftrly  two  jnmit  in  tha 
{Jnitod  SUtM,  but  beforo  h«  vtm 
rMllj  DftturaliMd,  be  vititod  Tur- 
k»*.  moA  while  ai  Btajmm  he  wu 
Mui»d  hj  AnMiitU)  offielkla  and 
Mino  on  bofttd  Ml  AiuWm)  sua- 


of-wwr  with  the  intontion  to  bring 
faiin  to  Aiutrib,  to  be  thsrs 
pumahed  for  hU  pul  in  tho 
revolution  ol  1848.  The  American 
Conml  demnjided  hii  releaae,  bat 
Atutria  mftiDtainod  th»t  she  hftda 
right  lo  arrest  Koezin  according 
to  Iroatios  between  her  mnd  Tnr- 
key.  Tfaoreiipon  the  Ainerickn 
man-of-war  "  Saint  Loais  "  threat- 
ened to  attach  the  Austrian 
man-o('Wmr  in  eaae  she  would 
not  give  up  her  prisoner,  and  an 
arrangemeiil  was  made  that 
Koutk  ahould  be  delivared  Into 
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during  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Ireland  in  the  last  century  before  the  Naturalisation 
Act  of  1870  was  passed,  disputes  arose  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  account  of 
such  Irishmen  as  took  part  in  these  revolutionary 
movements  after  having  become  naturalised  in  the 
United  States.^  It  would  seem  that  the  only  way  in 
which  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  double  andal^ent 
nationality  could  really  be  done  away  with  is  for 
all  the  Powers  to  agree  upon  an  international  conven- 
tion according  to  which  they  undertake  the  obligation 
to  enact  by  their  Municipal  Law  such  corresponding 
rules  regarding  acquisition  and  loss  of  nationality  as 
make  the  very  occurrence  of  double  and  al^ent 
nationality  impossible.^ 

the  enstody  of  the  French  Consnl  iween  the  United  Staies  and 
at  Smyrna  until  the  matter  was  Chreat  Britain  on  May  13^  187a 
settled  between  the  United  States  (See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  "^Y-  p.  524.) 
and  Austrian  (Governments.  Fi-  All  these  treaties  stipulate  that 
nally,  Austria  consented  to  Eoszta's  naturalisation  in  one  of  the  oon- 
being  brought  back  to  America,  traoting  States  shall  be  recognised 
Although  Eoszta  was  not  yet  by  the  other,  whether  the  natural- 
naturalised,  the  United  States  ised  individual  has  or  has  not 
claimed  a  right  of  protection  over  previously  been  released  from  his 
him,  since  he  had  taken  his  original  citizenship.  |\  And  thev 
domicile  on  her  territory  with  the  fuiiher  stipulate  that  such  natural- 
intention  to  become  there  natural-  ised  individuals,  in  case  they 
ised  in  due  time.  return  after  naturalisation  into 
*  The  United  States  have,  their  former  home  State  and  take 
through  the  so-called  *' Bancroft  their  residence  there  for  some 
Treaties,**  attempted  to  overcome  years,  either  ij>so  faeto  become 
conflicts  arising  out  of  double  again  subjects  of  their  former  home 
nationality.  The  first  of  these  State  and  cease  to  be  natoraUsed 
treaties  was  concluded  in  1868  abroad  (as  the  Bancroft  Treaties), 
with  the  North  German  Gonfede-  or  can  be  reinstated  in  their 
ration,  the  precursor  of  the  present  former  citizenship,  and  cease 
German  Empire,  and  signed  on  thereby  to  be  naturalised  abroad 
behalf  of  the  United  States  by  her  (as  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain). 
Minister  in  Berlin,  G^rge  Ban-  ^  The  Institute  of  International 
croft  (See  Wharton,  n.  $$  149  Law  has  studied  the  matter,  and 
and  179.)  In  the  same  and  the  formulated  at  its  meeting  in  Yeniee 
following  year  treaties  of  the  in  1896  six  rules,  wbidi,  if  adi^ted 
■ame  kind  were  concluded  with  on  the  part  of  tiie  different  StateSy 
Qaaj  other  States.  A  treaty  would  do  away  with  many  id  the 
laolhar  kind,  bat  with  the  difficulties.  (See  Annuaixe,  XY. 
i  otjad,  was  oonohided  be-  p.  370.) 
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Eeceptiox  of  Foreionees  a>t>  Right  op  Asvlum 

V»ttel.II.  i  loo— Hall,  S5  63 -64— WeBtlake,  I.  pp.  308-310— Law- 
rww,  SS  117-118— Phillimore,  I.  55  365-370— TwfBs,  I.  S  338— 
HiUeck,  I.  pp.  451 -4S4— Taylor,  5  186— Walker,  S  19— Wharton,  II. 
i  206— Wheaton,  $  1 1 ;,  and  Dana's  Note — Bluotschli,  ${  381-398— 
Hartmaim,  jf  84-85,89— Hcffter,  U  61-63— Stoerk  >°  HolUendorfl', 
H.  pp.  637-650— Oareia,  J  57— IJBit,  5  25— UUmann,  $$  103-103 — 
Bonfila,  Nm.  441-446 — Dcspagnet,  Nos.  340-362~Ririer,  I.  pp. 
307-309 — Calvo,  II-  54  701-706,  VI.  1 19 — Martens,  II.  §  46. 

§  314.  Many  writers  '  maintain  that  every  member  NoObliga- 
of  the  Family  of  Nations  is  bound  by  International  ^^^ 
Law  to  admit  all  foreigners  into  its  territory  for  all  Foreign, 
lawful  purposes,  although  they  agree  that  every 
State  could  exclude  certain  classes  of  foreigners. 
This  opinion  is  generally  held  by  those  who  assert 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  right  of  intercourse  be- 
tween States.  It  will  be  remembered  '  that  no  such 
fundamental  right  exists,  but  that  intercourse  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  position  of  the  States  within  the 
Family  of  Nations  and  therefore  a  presupposition  of 
the  international  personality  of  every  State,  A  State, 
therefore,  caimot  exclude  foreigners  altogether  from 
its  territory  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Law 
of  Nations  and  endangering  its  very  membersliip  of 
the  Family  of  Nations.  But  no  State  actually  doea 
exclude  foreigners  altc^ther.  The  question  ia  only 
whether  an  international  legal  duty  can  be  said  to 
exist  for  every  State  to  admit  all  unobjectionable 
foreigners  to  all  parts  of  its  territory.  And  it  is  this 
da^  which  must  be  denied  as  far  as  the  customary 
Law  of  Nations  is  concerned.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that,  apart  from  general  conventional  arrangements, 
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as,  for  instance,  those  concerning  navigation  on  inter- 
national rivers,  and  apart  from  special  treaties  of 
commerce,  friendship,  and  the  like,  no  State  can  claim 
the  right  for  its  subjects  to  enter  into  and  reside  on 
the  territory  of  a  foreign  State.  The  reception  of 
foreigners  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  and  every  State 
is  by  reason  of  its  territorial  supremacy  competent  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its 
territory.  And  it  is  only  an  inference  from  this  com- 
petence that  the  United  States  and  other  States  ^  have 
made  special  laws  according  to  which  paupers  and 
criminals,  as  well  as  diseased  and  other  objectionable 
aliens,  are  prevented  from  entering  their  territory. 
Every  State  is  and  must  remain  master  in  its  own 
house,  and  such  mastership  is  of  especial  importance ' 
with  regard  to  the  admittance  of  foreigners.  Of 
course,  if  a  State  excluded  all  subjects  of  one  State 
only,  this  would  constitute  an  unfriendly  act,  against 
which  retorsion  would  be  admissible  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  State  is  competent  to  do  this, 
although  in  practice  such  wholesale  exclusion  will 
never  happen.  Himdreds  of  treaties  of  commerce 
and  friendship  exist  between  the  members  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  according  to  which  they  are 
obUged  to  receive  each  other's  unobjectionable  sub- 
jects, and  thus  practically  the  matter  is  settled, 
1  although  in  strict  law  every  State  is  competent  to 
I  exclude  foreigners  from  its  territory.^ 
Keoeption  §  315-  It  is  obvious  that,  if  a  State  need  not  re- 
Foreigners  ceive  foreigners  at  all,  it  can,  on  the  other  hand, 

under 

oondi-  ^  The  Aliens  Bill  bronght  in  by  adopted  at  its  meeting  at  Geneva 

lions.  the  British  Government  in  1904  in  1092  (see  Annuaire,  XII.  p.  219) 

has  not  been  passed  by  Parliament,  a  body  of  forty-one  articles  oon- 

bnt  a  simihu:  bill  wiU  again  be  ceming  the  admission  and  ennil- 

introdaced  in  1905.  sion  of  foreigners;   articles  0-13 

'  The  Institute  of  International  deal    with     the     admittance     oi 

Law  has  studied  the  matter,  and  foreigners. 
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receive  them  under  certain  conditions  only.     Thus,  ^M 

for  example,  Russia  does  not  admit  foreigners  without  ^M 

pasBports,  and  if  the  foreigner  adheres  to  the  Jewish  ^M 

faith  he  has  to  submit  to  a  number  of  special  restric-  ^M 

tions.     Thus,  further,  during  the  time  Napoleon  HI.  ^M 

ruled  in  France,  every   foreigner  entering  French  ^M 

territory  from  the  sea  or  from  neighbouring  land  was  ^M 

admitted  only  after  having  stated  his  name,  nation-  ^M 

alitv,  and  the  place  he  intended  to  go  to.   Some  States,  ^M 

as   Switzerland,    make    a  distinction    between  sucli  ^M 

foreigners  as  intend  to  settle  down  in  the  country  and  ^M 

such  as  intend    to  travel  only  in  the  country ;    no  ^M 

foreigner  is  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country  without  ^M 

having    asked  and    received  a  special  authorisation  ^M 

on  the  part  of  the  Goverimieiit,  whereas  the  country  ^| 

is    unconditionally    open    to     all    mere    travelling  ^| 
foreigners. 

§  316.  The  fact  that  evetj  State  exercises  terri-  8o-o*u«i 
tonal  supremacy  over  all  persons  on  its  territory,  aJ^^i^. 

whether  they  are  its  subjects  or  foreigners,  excludes  ^M 

the   prosecution   of    foreigners   thereon  by   foreign  ^M 

States.    Thus,  a  foreign  State  is,  provisionally  at  least,  ^M 

an  asylum  for  every  individual  who,  being  prosecuted  ^M 

at  home,  crosses  its  frontier.     In  the  absence  of  ex-  ^M 

tradition  treaties  stipulating  the  contrary,  uo  State  ^M 

is  by  International  Law  obhged  to  refuse  adraittance  ^M 

into  its  territory  to  such  a  fugitive  or,  in  case  he  has  ^M 

been  admitted,  to  expel  him  or  deliver  him  up  to  the  ^M 

prosecuting  State.     On   the   contrary.  States  have  ^M 

always  upheld  their  competence  to  grant  asylum  if  ^M 

they  choose  to  do  so.     Now  the  so-called  right  of  ^M 

asylum  is  certainly  not  a  right  of  the  foreigner  to  ^M 

demand  that  the  State  into  whose  territory  be  has  ^M 

entered  with  the  intention  of  escaping  prosecution  ^M 

from  some  other  State  should  grant  protection  and  ^M 
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asylum.  For  such  State  need  not  grant  them.  The 
so-called  right  of  asylum  is  nothing  but  the  com- 
petence mentioned  above  of  every  State,  and  inferred 
from  its  territorial  supremacy,  to  allow  a  prosecuted 
foreigner  to  enter  and  to  remain  on  its  territory 
under  its  protection,  and  to  grant  thereby  an  a8ylu^l 
to  him.  Such  fugitive  foreigner  enjoys  the  hospitality 
of  the  State  which  grants  him  asylum ;  but  it  might  be 
necessary  to  place  him  under  surveillance,  or  even  to 
intern  him  at  some  place  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
which  is  prosecuting  him.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
State  to  prevent  individuals  living  on  its  territory 
from  endangering  the  safety  of  another  State.  And 
if  a  State  grants  asylum  to  a  prosecuted  foreigner, 
this  duty  becomes  of  special  importance. 


vn 

Position  op  Foebigners  aptee  Eeception 

Vattel,  I.  $  213,  II.  $$  101-115— Hall,  $$  63  and  87— Westiake,  I. 
pp.  21 1-2 1 2,  313-316— Lawrence,  §J  117- 118 — Phillimore,  I. 
55  332-339— Twifls,  I.  5  163— Taylor,  5$  173,  187,  201-203— 
Walker,  §  19— Wharton,  II.  {$  201-205— Wheaton,  $$  y?-^^-- 
Blxintschli,  §5  385-393— Hartmann,  §§  84-85— Hefiler,  $  62— 
Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff,  II.  pp.  637-650 — Gareis,  {  57 — Liazi,  $  25 
— UUmann,  $  102— Bonfils,  Nob.  447-454 — ^Deepagnet,  Noa.  340- 
362— Rivier,  L  pp.  309-311— Calvo,  11.  55  701-706— Martens,  11. 
§46. 

Foreigners      §  3^7-  With  his  entrance  into  a  State,  a  foreigner, 

sn^ected    unlcss  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  those  who  enjoy 

toiiaisn-   so-called  exterritoriality,  falls   at  once   under  such 

premacy.    g^-g^i-^'g  territorial  supremacy,  although  he  remains  at 

the  same  time  under  the  personal  supremacy  of  his 

home  State.     Such  foreigner  is  therefore  under  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  State  in  which  he  stays,  and  is 

responsible  to  such  State  for  all  acts  he  commits  on 
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il8  territory.  He  U  further  subjected  to  all  adminis- 
trative arrangements  of  such  State  which  concern  the 
very  locality  where  the  foreigner  is.  If  in  con- 
sequence of  a  public  calamity,  such  as  the  outbreak 
of  a  fire  or  an  infectious  disease,  certain  administra- 
tive restrictions  are  enforced,  they  can  be  enforced 
against  all  foreigners  as  wellaa  against  citizens.  But 
apart  from  jurisdiction  and  mere  local  administrative 
arrangements,  both  of  which  concern  all  foreigners 
alike,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  such 
foreigners  as  are  merely  travelling  and  stay,  therefore, 
only  temporarily  on  the  territory,  and  sucli  as  take 
their  residence  there  either  for  good  or  for  some 
length  of  time.  A  State  has  wider  power  over 
foreigners  of  the  latter  kind  ;  it  can  make  them  pay 
rates  and  taxes,  and  can  even  compel  them  in  case  of 
need,  under  the  same  conditions  as  citizens,  to  serve  in 
the  local  police  and  the  local  tire  brigade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  pubUc  order  and  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  foreigner  does  not  fall  under  the  per- 
sonal supremacy  of  the  local  State ;  therefore  he  can- 
not be  made  to  serve  in  its  army  or  navy,  and  cannot, 
like  a  citizen,  be  treated  according  to  discretion- 


territorial  supremacy  of  the  State  they  are  in,  finds  coanuiM. 
an  exception  in  Turkey  and,  further,  in  such  other 
East«m  States,  like  China,  a3  are,  in  consequence  of 
their  deficient  civilisation,  only  for  some  parts  mem- 
bers of  the  Family  of  Nations.  Foreigners  who  are 
subjects  of  Christian  States  and  enter  into  the  terri- 
tory of  such  Eastern  States,  remain  wholly  under  the 
jurisdiction'  of  their  home  State.  This  exceptional 
condition  of  things  is  liased,  as  reganls  Turkey,  on 
custom  and  treaties  which  are  called  Capitulations, 

*  Sm  b«low,  f  440. 
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as  regards  other  Eastern  States  on  treaties  only.^ 
Jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  these  countries  is 
exercised  by  the  consuls  of  their  home  States,  which 
have  enacted  special  Municipal  Laws  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thus,  Great  Britain  has  enacted  so-called 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts  at  several  times,  which  are 
now  all  consolidated  in  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1 890.^  It  must  be  specially  mentioned  that 
Japan  has  since  1899  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
Eastern  States  in  which  foreigners  are  exempt  from 
local  jurisdiction. 
Poreignera  §319.  Although  foreigners  fall  at  once  under 
PtoSjtion  the  territorial  supremacy  of  the  State  they  enter, 
Home'  ^^^y  remain  nevertheless  under  the  protection  of 
stale.  their  home  State.  By  a  universally  recognised 
customary  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations  every  State 
holds  a  right  of  protection  ^  over  its  citizens  abroad, 
to  which  corresponds  the  duty  of  every  State  to 
treat  foreigners  on  its  territory  with  a  certain  con- 
sideration which  will  be  discussed  below,  §§  320-322. 
The  question  here  is  only  when  and  how  this  right 
of  protection  can  be  exercised.  Now  there  is  cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  the  Law  of  Nations  is  concerned,  no 
%  duty  incumbent  upon  a  State  to  exercise  its  protec- 
tion over  its  citizens  abroad.  The  matter  is  absolutely 
in  the  discretion  of  every  State,  and  no  foreigner  has 
by  International  Law,  although  he  may  have  it  by 
Municipal  Law,  a  right  to  demand  protection  from 
his  home  State.  Often  for  political  reasons  States 
have  in  certain  cases  refused  the  exercise  of  their 

^  See  Twiss,  I.  $  163,  who  grown  up  in  furtherance  of  inter- 
enumerates  many  of  these  treaties;  course  between  the  members  of 
see  also  Phillimore,  I.  $$  336-339,  the  Family  of  Nations  (see  above, 
and  HaU,  Foreign  Powers  and  $  142);  Hall  ($  87)  and  others 
Jurisdiction,  §§  59-91.  deduce  this  indubitable  right  firom 

'  53  A  54  Vict.  0.  37.  the  "  fundamental  *'  right  of  self* 

*  This   right    has,    I    believe,  preservation. 
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right  of  protection  over  citizens  abroad.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  every  State  can  exercise  this  right  when  one 
of  its  subjects  is  wronged  abroad  in  his  person  or 
property,  either  by  the  State  itself  on  whose  territory 
such  person  or  property  is  for  the  time,  or  by  such 
State's  officials  or  citizens  without  such  State's  inter- 
fering for  the  purpose  of  makuig  good  the  wrong 
done.'  And  this  right  can  be  reaUsed  in  several 
ways.  Thus,  a  State  whose  subjects  are  wronged 
abroad  can  diplomatically  insist  upon  the  wrong- 
doers being  punished  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  upon  damages,  if  necessary,  being  paid  to 
its  subjects  concerned.  It  can,  secondly,  exercise 
retorsion  and  reprisals  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  other  State  comply  with  its  demands.  It  can, 
further,  exercise  intervention,  and  it  can  even  go 
to  war  when  necessary.  And  there  are  other  means 
besides  those  meniionetl.  It  is,  however,  quite  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  as  regards  the 
question,  in  which  way  and  how  far  in  every  case  the 
right  of  protection  ought  to  be  exercised.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  merits  of  the  individual  case  and  *^ 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  concerned. 
The  latter  will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  wronged  foreigner  was  only  travelling 
through  or  had  settletl  down  in  the  country,  whether 
his  behaviour  has  been  provocative  or  not,  liow  far 
the  foreign  Government  identified  itself  with  the  acts 
of  officials  or  subjects,  and  the  like. 

§320.  Under    the    influence  of  the  right  of  pro-  pcotaeUon 


'  CooMmliig  the  rasponiibilily  tee  above,  {{  isi~i67.    The  right   iod*  anil 

of   K    StUe    tor    iniwnaiion*Ity  of  protMlioo  over  oitUem  Bbruad   I'nptrty. 

ipjariotu  uta  of  iU  own,  it*  oritkni  t*  In  dat&il  diwuMixl  by  U>U,  {  S7, 

■M other  ofBcUla,  huI iU tabjcota,  Mid  Wenkka,  L  pp.  iiyyto^ 
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treat  foreigners  on  its  territory  with  a  certain  con- 
sideration, a  foreigner,  provided  he  owns  a  nationality 
at  all,  cannot  be  outlawed  in  foreign  countries,  but 
t  must  be  afforded  such  protection  of  his  person  and 
property  as  is  enjoyed  by  a  citizen.    The  home  State 
of  the  foreigner  has  by  its  right  of  protection  a  claim 
upon  such    State  as  allows  him  to  enter  its  terri- 
tory that  such  protection  should  be  afforded.     In 
consequence  thereof  every  State  is  by  the  Law  of 
Nations  compelled  to  grant  to  foreigners  equality 
before  the  law  with  its  citizens  as  far  as  safety  of 
person  and  property  is  concerned.^     A  foreigner 
t  must  in  especial  not  be  wronged  in  person  or  pro- 
perty by  the  officials  and  Courts  of  a  State.    Thus, 
«  the  police  must  not  arrest  him  without  just  cause, 
custom-house  officials  must  treat  him  civilly.  Courts 
of  Justice  must  treat  him  justly  and  in  accordance 
with  the  law.     Corrupt  administration  of  the  law 
against  natives  is  no  excuse  for  the  same  against 
foreigners,  and  no  Gbvemment  can  cloak  itself  with 
the  judgment  of  corrupt  judges. 
How  far         §321.  Apart  from  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
dSbT*"  P^rty,  every  State  can  treat  foreigners  according  to 
^^^^     discretion,   those  points  excepted  concerning  which 
to  Difl.       discretion  is  restricted  through  international  treaties 
between  the  States  concerned.     Thus,  a  State  can 
exclude    foreigners    from    certain    professions    and 
trades;   it  can,  as  Great  Britain  did  formerly  and 
Bussia  does  even  to-day,  exclude  them  from  holding 
real  property;  it  can,   as  again  Great  Britain^  did 
in  former  times,  compel  them  to  have  their  names 
registered  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  under 
control,  and  the  like.     It  must,  however,  be  stated 

'  But  not  otherwise.  of    Aliens,    &c.,     1836    (6     &    7 

3  SeeanAetlbrtheBegiftration    William  IV.  c.  11). 
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that  there  is  a  tendency  within  all  the  States  which 
are  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  to  treat 
admitted  foreigners  more  and  more  on  the  same 
footing  as  citizens,  political  rights  and  duties,  of 
course,  excepted.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  the  only 
exception  that  a  foreigner  cannot  be  sole  or  part 
owner  of  a  British  sliip,  foreigners  having  taken  up 
their  domicile  in  this  country  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  treated  by  the  law '  of  the  land  on  the  same 
footing  as  British  subjects. 
§  322.  Since  a  State  hold 
personal  supremacy  over  a  foreigner  within  its  fo™_ 
Iwundaries,  it  can  never  imder  any  circumstances  *'<"""^- 
prevent  him  from  leaving  its  territory,  provided  he 
has  fulfilled  his  local  obligatioiis,  as  payment  of  rates 
and  taxes,  of  fines,  of  private  debts,  and  the  like. 
And  a  foreigner  leaving  a  State  can  take  all  his 
property  away  with  Inm,  and  a  tax  for  leaving  the 
country  or  tax  upon  the  property  he  takes  away  with 
him  ^  cannot  be  levied.  And  it  must  be  specially 
mentioned  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  luneteenth 
century  the  so-called  droit  <€aubaine  belongs  to  the 
past ;  this  is  tlie  name  of  the  right,  wluch  was 
formerly  frequently  exercised,  of  a  State  to  confiscate 
the  whole  estate  of  a  foreigner  deceased  on  its 
territory .3  But  if  a  State  levies  estate  duties  in  the 
case  of  a  citizen  dying  on  its  territory,  as  Great 
Britain  does  according  to  the  Finance  Act*  of  1S94, 
such  duties  can  likewise  be  levied  in  case  of  a 
foreigner  dying  on  its  territory. 

'  Tbkt  (oreigncr*  cvinot  now        *  So-cklled    gahttUi      Mnigra- 
•n;  longer  belong  t«  tbn  Bar  or     liotM. 

la  the  toDdon  Stuck  Exchange,  ii        *  Sm  dotklU  in  Wbeaton.  }  82. 
Ml  onleome  Rol  of  Briliih  Hunlei-    The  droit  d'aubaine  wm  UIeowIm 
med  i**  alMit«fii. 
'  57  *  j8  Viet.  0.  30.     Eat»te 
dot;  U  Itvtvd  ia  Oml  Britain  in 
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PtoMiMr-FMhif^  IIL  Soil  itiJ-it^-Kfim,  L  ifL 

iirirfitifiiii  "fftTfttl    Fill  -^ririif^iiBi  in  faMMii-QI) 

^|r^_M^.__.  ^>.  ^^.^  ^    ^j^^     I     ^^^^^^^     "(fftj>    Tan, 

lHwi,''lMM  RMte  dtr  fnlltitfhm  riiwii  i  iii  iiiimx^  [itjQ 
BdtaklMqaiaiyM  is  KL,  XX.  (iflS),  ffL  499  aai  615. 


^<»^_  f  3^3'  ^^^  M  ^  Scate  is  competent  to  refbae  ad- 

tUpS^  miUMice  to  a  foreigner,  fo  it  is  in  confonnitj  with  itt 
l^^*^^  territorial  supremacj  competent  to  e]q>el  at  anj 
nu/ment  a  foreigner  who  has  been  admitted  into  its 
territorj.  And  it  matters  not  whether  the  respective 
indiviiloal  is  only  on  a  temporary  visit  or  has  settled 
down  for  professional  or  business  purposes  cm  that 
terriu^ry,  having  taken  his  domicile  thereon.  Such 
8tates,  of  count,  as  have  a  high  appreciaticm  of 
individual  liberty  and  abhor  arbitrary  powers  of 
Qovfjrnment  will  not  readily  expel  foreigners.  Thus, 
the  British  Government  has  no  power  to  expel  even 
the  moHt  dangerous  foreigner  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament  making  provision  for  such  expulsion. 
And  in  Switzerland,  article  70  of  the  Constitution 
empowers  the  Government  to  expel  such  foreigners 
only  as  endanger  the  internal  and  external  safety  of 
the  land.     But  many  States  are  in  no  way  prevented 

iht  OAM  aIm  of  inoh  foreigner  Nationi  ie  concerned,  it  is  doubt- 
dying  abroad  ai  loavei  movable  fnl    whether    Great    Britain    ia 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  competent  to  claim  estate  dntiea 
witnout  having  ever  been  resident  in  such  caaee. 
there.     Aa  far  at  the    Law  of 
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by  their  Municipal  Law  from  expelling  foreigners 
according  to  discretion,  and  examples  of  arbitrary 
expulsion  of  foreigners,  who  bad  made  themBelves 
objectionable  to  the  respective  Govenmients,  are 
numerous  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
especially  iu  the  case  of  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  who 
has  been  residing  within  the  expelling  State  for  some 
length  of  time  and  has  estabUshed  a  business  there, 
the  home  State  of  the  expelled  individual  is  by  its 
right  of  protection  over  citizens  abroad  justified  in 
making  diplomatic  representation!)  to  the  expelling 
State  and  asking  for  the  reasons  for  the  expulsion. 
But  as  in  strict  law  a  State  can  expel  even  domiciled 
foreigners  without  so  much  as  giving  the  reasons, 
the  refusal  of  the  exiielling  State  to  supply  the  reasons 
for  expulsion  to  the  home  State  of  the  expelled 
foreigner  does  not  constitute  an  illegal,  although  a 
very  unfriendly,  act.  And  there  is  no  doubt  tliat 
every  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  without  just  cause  is,  in 
spite  of  its  international  legaUty,  an  unfriendly  act, 
which  can  rightfully  be  met  with  rf^torsinn. 

§  324.  On    account    of  the    fact    that    retorsion  Jo'i 
might  be  justified,  the  question  is  of  importance  what  Ei'^ion 
just  causes  of  expulsion  of  foreigners  there  are,     As  \' 
International  Law  gives  no  detailed  rules  regarding  « 
expulsion,  everything  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
single  States  and  depends   upon  the  merits  of  the 
individual  case.    Theory  and  practice  correctly  make 
a  distinction  between  expulsion  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace.     A  belligerent  may  consider  it  COD- 
Tenient    to    expel  all    enemy  subjects   residing  or 
temporarily    staying    within    his    territory.      And, 
altlwugh  such  a  measure  may   be   very  bard  and 
cruel,  the  opinion  is  general  that  such  expulsion  is 


h 


oa  dfttf^  odu^r  hand^  die  qpnfnnif  of  wriusn  as  wefl.  as 
of  Scai>»5i  nantnOy  di&r  macii.  SixcL  dtao&  as  apdii 
a  ]ir>reign^r  will  hanSj  admic  noc  hsving  had  &  jor 
<iaui^.  Srme  2k:ace9,  aa  Rrignnn-  «ice  1883, 
pomem  ICtmiinpal  Lasvn  decermming  juac  causes  inr 
tiM:  ^^cpolfoon  ei  fore^nos,  and  kecIl  Sfiat&ea^*  cfiuze- 
cWm  conMrmng  «:pttbttniL  k,  of  cctaney  mare  ex*  lev 
renuvMA.  Bat  man jScasea  do  110c  ptsoKs  rack  £s«av 
anri  ar<^^  th4!Teioire,  tocaflj  at  Ebotj  to  eooffido-  a 
camieatjiMtifyinggagpqlMOocygoc,  Tbe  Liscicitte  of 
IntenMkmai  Law  at  ita  meeting  at  6«ievm  m  1892 
adr^^ed  a  bod}r  o€  fiortj-one  anida  coocanxiig  the 
adimtumce  and  expdkatxk  ci  fbreignasy  and  in  article 
iS  tb^eof  enmnenued  nine  jmrt  causes  fisr  <»Tpnkinw 
m  time  (4  peace.^  I  do«ibt  whether  the  Sutes  wiD 
evfT  come  to  an  agreement  about  just  canaes  of 
expaluk;^.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
fr/r^gner  \%  mart  or  leas  a  guest  in  the  foreign  land, 
anrl  the  question  under  what  conditions  such  guest 
mnkeM  himself  objectionable  to  his  host  cannot  once 
fr/r  all  be  tanmHreA  by  the  establishment  of  a  body  of 
twXhh.  80  much  is  certain,  that  with  the  gradual  dis- 
appearanr'.e  of  despotic  views  in  the  different  States, 
and  with  the  advance  of  true  constitutionalism 
guaranteeing  individual  liberty  and  freedom  of 
opinion  and  speech,  expulsion  of  foreigners,  especially 
for  {H)litical  reasons,  will  become  less  frequent. 
Kxpulsion  will,  however,  never  disappear  totally, 
bec^ause  it  may  well  be  justified.     Thus,  for  example, 

'  ThuH    In     1870,    durinff    the  "^  Seedetails  in  Bivier,I.p.3i2. 

Franco- Onriii An  war,  the  French  ^  See   Annnaire,  XII.  p.   233. 

eipelled  all  Oemianifrom  France,  Many  of  these  causee,  as  eonvic- 

and    the  former    South    African  tion  for  crimes,  for  instance,  are 

lieptiblio  eipolled  in  1890,  during  certainly  lust  causes,  but  others 

the  Boer  war.  almost  lUl  British  are  doubtful, 
subjects.   Bee  belowt  vol.  II.  $  loo. 
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Prussia  after  the  aiuiexatioii  of  the  formerly  Free 
Town  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mfthi,  was  certainly  justified 
in  expelling  those  individuals  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  military  service  in  the  Prussian  Army, 
had  by  naturalisation  become  Swiss  citizens  without 
giving  up  their  residence  at  Frankfort. 

§  325.  Expulsion  is,  in  theory  at  least,  not  a  1 
punishment,  but  an  administrative  measure  consisting  , 
in  an  order  of  the  Government  directing  a  foreigner 
to  leave  the  country.  Expulsion  must  therefore  be 
effected  with  as  much  forbearance  and  indulgence  as 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  case  allow 
and  demand,  especially  when  expulsion  is  meted  out 
to  a  domiciled  foreigner.  And  the  home  State  of  the 
expelled,  by  its  right  of  protection  over  its  citizens 
abroad,  may  well  insist  npon  such  forbearance  and 
indulgence.  But  this  is  valid  as  regards  the  first 
expulsion  only.  Should  the  expelled  refu.se  to  leave 
the  territory  voluntarily  or,  after  having  left,  return 
without  authorisation,  he  may  be  arrested,  punished, 
and  forciibly  brought  to  the  frontier. 

§  336.  In   many  Contbiental  States  destitute  for-  1 
eignere,    foreign     vagabonds,    suspicious    foreigners  ( 
without  pa|ters  of  legitimation,  foreign  criminals  who  \ 
have   served    their    punishment,    and    the   like,   are  ■ 
witliout  any  formalities  arrestetl  by  the  police  and 
reconducted  to  tlie  frontier.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
ihe  competence  for  such  reconduction,  wliicli  is  often 
called  droit  de  renvoi,  is  an  inference  from  the  terri- 
torial   supremacy    of  ev-ery    Stat^,    for    tliere    is    no 
reason  whatever  why  a  State  should  not  get  rid  of 
such  undesirable  foreigners  as  speedily  as  possible. 
But  although  such   reconduction   is   materially  not 
mucli  different  from  expulsion,  it  nevertheless  differs 
mach  from  this  in  form,  since  expulsion  is  an  order 
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to  leave  the  country,  whereas  reconduction  is  forcible 
conveying  away  of  foreigiiers.^  The  home  State  of 
such  reconducted  foreigners  has  the  duty  to  receive 
them,  since,  as  will  be  remembered,^  a  State  cannot 
refuse  to  receive  such  of  its  subjects  as  are  expelled 
from  abroad.  Difficulties  arise,  however,  sometimes 
concerning  the  reconduction  of  such  foreign  individuals 
as  have  lost  their  nationality  through  long-continued 
absence  ^  from  home  without  having  acquired  another 
nationality  abroad.  Such  cases  are  a  further  example  of 
the  fact  that  the  very  existence  of  stateless  individuals 
is  a  blemish  in  Municipal  as  well  as  International  Law.^ 
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Extradition 

Hall,  $$  13  and  63— WesUake,  L  pp.  241-251— Lawrence,  SS  132-133 
— Phillimore,  I.  $$  365-389D— Twias,  L  $  236— Halleok,  I.  pp,  257- 
26S— Taylor,  $$  205-211— Walker,  $  19— Wharton,  11.  S$  26S-282 
Wheaton,  §$  11 5-1 21 — ^Blnntsohli,  $$  394-401 — ^Hartmann,  $  89 — 
Hefider,  §  63 — Lammasoh  in  Holtzendorff,  UI.  pp.  454-566— 
Liszt,  §  32— Ullmann,  §§  113-117— Bonfils,  Nos.  455-481 — Dee- 
pagnet,  Nos.  289-315— Pradier-Fod^r^,  HI.  Nos.  1863-1893 — 
Bivier,  L  pp.  348-357 — Calvo,  II.  §§  949-1071— Martena,  II.  $$  91- 
98— Spear,  "The  Law  of  Extradition*'  (1879)— Lammasoh,  "Ana- 
liefenmBgspflioht  nnd  Asylrecht  **  (1887) — Martitz,  "  Internationale 
Beohtshilfe  in  Strafsaohen,"  2  vols.  (1888  and  1897)— Moore, "  Trea- 
tise on  Extradition"  (1891)— Hawley,  "The  Law  of  International 
Extradition**  (1893)— Clark,  "^e  ^^  of  Extradition"  (3rd  ed. 
1903) — Biron  and  Chalmers,  "  The  Law  and  Practioe  of  Extradi- 
tion *'  (1903) — See  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  literature  oon- 
ceming  extradition  quoted  by  Fanchille  in  Bonfils,  No.  455* 

Extradi-         §  327.  Extradition  is  the  delivery  of  a  prosecuted 
legal  duty,  individual  to  the  State   on  whose   territory  he  has 

^  Bivier,  I.  p.  308,  correctly  die-  many  States  have,  either  by  special 

tinguishes  between  reconduction  treaties  or  in   their   treaties   of 

and  expulsion,  but  Phillimore,  I.  conmierce,    friendship,    and    the 

S  364,  seems  to  confound  both.  like,  stipulated  proper  treatment 

^  See  above,  $  294.  of  each  other's  destitute  suljeets 

'  See  above,  §  302,  No.  3.  on  each  other's  territory. 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
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committed  a  crime  by  the  State  on  whose  territory 
the  criminal  is  for  the  time  staying.  Although 
Grotius '  liolds  that  every  State  has  the  duty  either 
to  punisli  itself  or  to  surrender  to  the  prosecutinj; 
State  such  individuals  within  its  boundaries  as  have 
committed  a  crime  abroad,  and  although  there  18  as 
regards  the  majority  of  auch  cases  an  important 
interest  of  civilised  mankind  that  this  should  be  done, 
this  rule  of  Grotius  has  never  been  adopted  by  the 
States  and  has,  therefore,  never  become  a  rule  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  On  the  contrary,  the  State-t  have 
alvays  upheld  llieir  competence  to  grant  asylum  to 
foreign  individuals  as  an  inference  from  their  terri- 
torial supremacy,  those  cases  excepted  which  fall 
under  the  stipulations  of  special  extradition  treaties, 
if  any.  There  is,  therefore,  no  universal  rule  of 
customary  International  Law  in  existence  which 
commands  ~  extradition. 

§  328.  Since,  however,  modem  civilisation  de-  Ert«di- 
rasnda  categorically  extradition  of  criminals  as  a  rule,  xre»ue* 
numerous  treaties  have  been  concluded  between  the  ^2L« 
single  States  stipulating  the  cases  in  which  extradi- 
tion shall  take  place.  According  to  these  treaties, 
individuals  prosecuted  for  more  important  crimes, 
political  crimes  excepted,  are  actually  always  sur- 
rendered to  the  prosecuting  State,  if  not  punished 
locally.  But  this  solution  of  the  problem  of  extradition 
is  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  centuryonly.  Beforethe 
eighteenth  century  extradition  of  ordinary  criminals 

>II.B.3i,$4-  cii,'iIlM«dHi*lc«*'(>Mp.  14).    But 

*  Cbriu.  1.0.  pp.  i-ij,  \ne»  to  nobodjr  kaa  over  demisi  tbi*  a* 

prOTC    thfti   K  auty  lo   eitr»dile  fkr  ai  ifaa  regular  eriinina)  b  ooa* 

erioiiiwlt  do««  cilat,  bnt  iha  msuU  earned.     Tha    qOMlion    ia    onlji 

at  tU  bii  lubnuT  I*  that  ho  finds  wlietbar    an    hitomaliaDal    Ugal 

that  tha  rajnaal  of  cxtndiiion  i*  dalycxifteloanrranderBerimiDaL 

"a  Mnoiui  violatioo  o!  the  moral  .Vad  thu   legal  duty  iba   BiatM 

cbUgalioaa  which   exUt   batweon  have  alwajs  daniad. 
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hardly  occurred,  although  the  States  used  then 
frequently  to  surrender  to  each  other  political  fugi- 
tives, heretics,  and  even  emigrants,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  special  treaties  stipulating  the  surrender  of 
such  individuals,  or  voluntarily  without  such  treaties. 
Matters  began  to  undergo  a  change  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  then  treaties  between  neighbouring 
States  stipulated  frequently  the  extradition  of  ordi- 
nary criminals  besides  that  of  political  fugitives,  con- 
spirators, military  deserters,  and  the  like.  Vattel  *  is 
able  to  assert  in.  1758  that  murderers,  incendiaries, 
and  thieves  are  regularly  surrendered  by  neighbouring 
States  to  each  other.  But  general  treaties  of  extradi- 
tion between  all  the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations 
did  not  exist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  necessity  for  such  general  treaties, 
since  traffic  was  not  so  developed  as  nowadays  and 
fugitive  criminals  seldom  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
foreign  territory  beyond  that  of  a  neighbouring  State. 
When,  however,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
appearance  of  railways  and  Transatlantic  steamships, 
transit  began  to  develop  immensely,  criminals  used 
the  opportunity  to  flee  to  distant  foreign  countries. 
It  was  then  and  thereby  that  the  conviction  was 
forced  upon  the  States  of  civilised  humanity  that  it 
was  in  their  common  interest  to  surrender  ordinary 
criminals  regularly  to  each  other.  General  treaties 
of  extradition  became,  therefore,  a  necessity,  and  the 
single  States  succeeded  in  concluding  such  treaties 
with  each  other.  There  is  no  civilised  State  in 
existence  nowadays  which  has  not  concluded  such 
treaties  with  the  majority  of  the  other  civilised  States. 
And  the  consequence  is  that,  although  no  universal 
rule  of  International  Law  commands  it,  extradition 

»  II.  §  76. 
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of  criminals  between  the  States  is  an  established  fact 
baaed  on  treaties. 

§  329.  Some  States,  however,  were  unwilling  to  Municipal 
depend  entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  their  Govern-  tbn'Lawe. 
ments  as  regards  the  conclusion  of  extradition  treaties 
and  the  procedure  in  extradition  cases.  They  have 
therefore  enacted  special  Municipal  Laws  which 
enumerate  those  crimes  for  which  extradition  shall 
be  granted  and  asked  in  return,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  regulate  the  procedure  in  extradition 
cases.  These  Municipal  Laws '  furnish  the  basis  for 
extradition  treaties  to  be  concluded.  The  first  in  the 
field  with  such  an  extradition  law  was  Belgium  in 
1833,  which  remained,  however,  for  far  more  than  a 
generation  quite  isolated.  It  was  not  imtil  1870 
that  England  followed  the  example  given  by  Belgium. 
English  public  opinion  was  for  many  years  against 
exlrailition  treaties  at  all,  considering  them  as  a 
great  danger  to  individual  liberty  and  to  the  com- 
petence of  every  State  to  grant  asylum  to  political 
refugees.  This  country  possessed,  therefore,  before 
1870  a  few  extradition  treaties  only,  which  moreover 
were  in  many  points  inadequate.  But  in  1870  the 
British  Government  succeeded  in  getting  Parliament 
to  pass  the  Extratlition  Act.*  This  Act,  which  was 
amended  by  another  in  1873^  and  a  third  in  1895,* 
has  funiished  the  basis  for  extradition  treaties  of 
Great  Britain  witli  thirty-five  other  States.'^     Belgium 

'  8m   HutiU,     IntsniBiionde  Act.  1870.  ue  Clu-ke,  pp.  ii6  166. 

Ifariitahllfc.      I.     jip.      747-818,  '  The  hill  text  of  theie  tTMtiM 

vhare   lh«  history   of   aII    ihoM  is  printed  by  CUrke,  u  w«ll  m 

bwa  b  skotcbad  and  their  text  i»  Biron  Mid  CWmert,    Not  to  Iw 

printed.  oonfonnded  with    eitniditlou    of 

*  33  '^  34  V>^  6.  S3.  criminki*  to  (brelfm  Btkt«s  Is  01- 

'  36  A  37  Tlet  c.  60.  tnulitian  witliin  the  nrttlnh  Edi. 

■   j8  *  S9  Vict.  c.  33.     On  the  plro  (rom  one  p«rt  of  the  Britlth 

history    ot    cttrnditlon    in   Qrcnt  doniinione     to     another.        This 

Britain    before    the    Extradition  nutter  is  regulated  by  the  I^igi- 

VOU  1.  C  C 
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enacted  a  new  extradition  law  in  1874.  Holland  en- 
acted such  a  law  in  1875,  Luxemburg  in  the  same 
year,  Argentina  in  1885,  the  Congo  Free  State  in 
1886,  Peru  in  1888,  Switzerland  in  1892. 

Such  States  as  possess  no  extradition  laws  and 
whose  written  Constitution  does  not  mention  the 
matter,  leave  it  to  their  Governments  to  conclude 
extradition  treaties  according  to  their  judgment. 
And  in  these  countries  the  Governments  are  com- 
petent to  extradite  an  individual  even  if  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  exists. 
Objeet  of  §  33®-  Since  extradition  is  the  delivery  of  an  in- 
«om*^  criminated  individual  to  the  State  on  whose  territory 
he  has  committed  a  crime  by  the  State  on  whose 
territory  he  is  for  the  time  staying,  the  object 
of  extradition  can  be  any  individual,  whether  he  is  a 
subject  of  the  prosecuting  State,  or  of  the  State  which 
is  required  to  extradite  him,  or  of  a  third  State. 
Many  States,  however,  as  France  and  most  other 
States  of  the  European  continent,  have  adopted  the 
principle  never  to  extradite  one  of  their  subjects  to 
a  foreign  State,  but  to  punish  themselves  subjects 
of  their  own  for  grave  crimes  committed  abroad. 
Other  States,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
have  not  adopted  this  principle,  and  do  extradite  such 
of  their  subjects  as  have  committed  a  grave  crime 
abroad.  Thus  Great  Britain  surrendered  in  1879 
to  Austria,  where  he  was  convicted  and  hanged,^ 
one  Tourville,  a  British  subject,  who,  after  having 


tive  Offenders  Aot|  1881  (44  &  45  mitted  abroad  by  English  sabieott, 

Viot.  c.  169).  and  as,   aooormng  to    articde    3 

^  This    case    is   all    the  more  of  the  extradition  treaty  between 

remarkable,    as    (see    24    &    25  England    and    Austria- Hungary 

Vict.  0.    100,  §   9)  the  criminal  of   1873,  ^^  contracting  parties 

law    of    England    extends    over  are  in  no  case  mider  obligation  to 

murder  and  manslaughter  com-  extradite  their  own  subjects. 
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murdered  his  wife  in  the  Tyrol,  had  fled  home  to 
England. 

And  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  object  of  ex- 
tradition is  an  individual  who  has  committed  a  crime 
abroad,  whether  or  not  he  was  physically  present 
during  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act  on  the 
territory  of  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
Thus,  ill  1 884,  Glreat  Britain  surrendered  one  Nillins  to 
Germany,  who,  by  sending  from  Liverpool  forged  bills 
of  exchange  to  a  merchant  in  Germany  as  payment 
for  goods  ordered,  was  considered  to  have  committed 
forgery  and  to  have  obtained  goods  by  false  pretences 
ill  Germany.^ 

1      §331.  Unless  a  State  ia  restricted  by  an  extradition  Eit»-  ' 
law,  it  can  grant  extradition  for  any  crime   as  it  c,'*'''* 

1  thinks  fit.  And  unless  a  State  is  bound  by  an  ex- 
tradition treaty,  it  can  refuse  extradition  for  any 
crime.  Such  States  as  possess  extradition  laws  frame 
their  extradition  treaties  conformably  therewith  and 
specify  in  those  treaties  all  thu  crimes  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  grant  extradition.  And  not) 
person  is  to  be  extradited  whose  deed  is  not  a  I 
crime  according  to  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  Statel| 
which  is  asked  to  extradite,  as  well  as  of  the  State 
which  demands  extradition.  As  regards  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  following  are  extraditable  crimes  according 
to  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870: — Murder  and  man- 
slaughter ;  counterfeiting  and  uttering  counterfeit 
money;  forgery  and  uttering  wliat  is  forged ;  endjezzle- 
ment  and  larc^euy  ;  obtaining  goods  or  money  by  false 
pretences ;  crimes  by  baidtnipts  against  bankruptcy 
law8 ;  fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor, 
trustee,  or  by  a  director,  or  meralwr,  or  public  officeij 

'  8m  Clurko,  L  c.  pp.  i;?  mA  161,  who,  hownrar,  ilrtpprort*  o 
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^of  any  company;  rape;  abduction  ;  child  stealing; 
burglary  and  housebreaking;  arson;  robbery  with 
violence;  threats  with  intent  to  extort;  piracy  by 
the  Law  of  Nations ;  sinking  or  destroying  a  vessel 
at  sea ;  assaults  on  board  ship  on  the  High  Seas  with 
intent  to  destroy  life  or  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm ; 
revolt  or  conspiracy  against  the  authority  of  the 
master  on  board  a  ship  on  the  High  Seas.  The 
Extradition  Act  of  1 873  added  the  following  crimes  to 
the  list : — Kidnapping,  false  imprisonment,  perjury, 
and  subornation  of  perjury. 

Political  criminals  are,  as  a  rule,  not  eictradited,^ 
and  according  to  many  extradition  treaties  military 
deserters  and  such  persons  as  have  committed  offences 
against  religion  are  likewise  excluded  from  extradi- 
tion. 

§  332.  Extradition  is  granted  only  if  asked  for, 
and  after  the  formalities  have  taken  place  which  are 
stipulated  in  the   treaties   of    extradition   and  the 
extradition  laws,  if  any.     It  is  effected  through  the 
handing  over  of  the  criminal  by  the  police  of  the 
extraditing  State   to  the  police  of  the  prosecuting 
State.     But  it  must  be  emphasised  that,  according  to 
all   extradition   treaties,  it  is  a  condition  that  the/ 
extradited  individual  shall  be   tried   and  punished] 
for  those  crimes  exclusively  for  which  his  extradi-j 
tion  has  been  asked  and  granted.*    If  an  extradited! 
individual  is  nevertheless   tried  and  punished  fori 
another  crime,  the  extraditing  State  has  a  right  or 
intervention. 

*  See  below,  $5  333-340.  ford  (see  Annnaire,  V.  p.   117), 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that    adopted  a  body  of  twenty -six  ralet 
the  Institute  of  International  Law    concerning  extradition. 

in  1880,  at  its  meeting  in  Ox- 
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FBI^'CIPLE    OF    NON-EJTEADITION  OF  POLITICAL  ^M 

CRIMINALS  ^M 

WMtlaJu,  I.  pp.  347-248— Lftwronce.  5  133— Taylor,  S  212— Wharton,  ^M 

IS.   f    173— BlunMchli,   {   396 — Hortinaiui,   }   89 — ^LuninaBoh  in  ^H 

HoltMndorfi;  III.  pp.  485-5  to— Liazt,   §  32— Ullmann,  $  M5—  ^| 

Bivi«r,I.pp.3Ji-337— Ca]vo,II.$§  1034-1036— Mftrlans,ILS96 —  ^M 

BoafilB.  Nos.  466-467— Deepftgnet,  No.  304— Pradiar-Fod^r^,  III.  ^M 

Nos.  1871-1873— Soldun,  "L'extrodition  des  oruninels  politiqaes"  ^H 

(1881)— Mftititi.  "  IntemationaJe  Rcohtahilfe  in  Str&fnahen,"  vol.  ^M 

11.   (1897),  pp.    134-707— Lauunasch,  "  AuBlieferuDgBpflieht  und  ^H 

Aaylrooht"   (1887),  pp.   203-355— Qrivaz,  "Nature  el  eSels  du  ^M 

principe  da  I'asyle  politique  "  (1895).  ^H 

§  333.  Before   the   French   Ee%'olution  '  the  term  How     ^ 
"  political  crime  "  was  unknown  in  either  the  theory  trftdition 
or  the  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations.     And  the  crfmi'^ 
principle  of  non-extradition  of  political  criminals  was  became 

f-L       •  ■  .      .         ^.       .1  .  1  the  Rule. 

likewise   non-existent.      On    the   contrary,   whereas 

extradition    of  ordinary    criminals  was,    before    the  ^ 

eighteenth  century  at  least,  hardly  ever  stipulated,  ^M 

treaties  very  often  stipulated  the  extradition  of  indi-  H 

viduals  who  had  committed  such  deeds  as  are  iiowa-  H 

days  termed  "  political  crimes,"  and  such  individuals  ^M 

were  frequently  extradited  even  when  no  treaty  stipu-  ^M 

lated  it.^     Ami  writers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven-  ^M 

teenth  centuries  did  not  at  all  object  to  such  pra<:tice  ^| 

on   the   part  of  the   States ;  on  the  contrary,  they  ^M 

frequently  approved  of  it.'    It  is  indirectly  due  to  ^M 

ifae  French  Revolution  that  matters  gradually  under-  ^M 
went  a  change,  since  this  event  was  tlie  starting-jKiint 
for  the   revolt  in    the   nineteenth   i.-entury   against 

*  1  toOow  in  tkji  MetioD   for    lial  of  importuit  extraditicuw  o( 
iba  noM  part  Ifaa  munmary  of  tbo    political    orliiiinala    which     look 
facta  giTsn  by  HartiU,  L  c.   IL    place  between  t648  aiid  1789. 
Pl^  I34~i>4-  *  SoOroUiui,  ILo.2i,{S,No.  $.  ■ 

■  Marths,  L  e.  II.  p.  i77,givesn  ^M 
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despotism  and  absolutism  throughout  the  western  part 
of  the  European  continent.     It  was   then  that  the 
term  "political   crime"  arose,   and   article    120  of 
•the  French  Constitution  of  1793  granted  asylum  to 
j  foreigners  exiled  from  their  home  country  "  for  the 
'  cause  of  liberty."     On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
emigrants,  who  had  fled  from  France  to  escape  the 
Eeign  of  Terror,  found  an  asylum  in  foreign  States. 
However,  the  modern  principle  of  non-extradition  of 
political  criminals  even  then  did  not  conquer   the 
world.      Until    1830  political   criminals    frequently 
were  extradited.    But  public  opinion  in  free  countries  I 
;  began  gradually  to  revolt  against  such  extradition, ' 
and  Great  Britain  was  its  first  opponent.     The  fact 
that  several  political  fugitives  were  surrendered  by 
the  Gbvernor  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  created  a  storm 
of  indignation  in  Parliament  in  1 8 1 5,  where  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  proclaimed  the  principle  that  no  nation 
ought  to  refuse  asylum  to  political  fugitives.     And 
in  1 8 1 6  Lord  Castlereagh  declared  that  there  could  be 
no  greater  abuse  of  the  law  than  by  allowing  it  to  be 
the  instrument  of  inflicting  punishment  on  foreigners 
who  had  committed  political  crimes  only.    The  second 
in  the  field  was  Switzerland,  the  asylum  for  many  poli- 
tical fugitives  from  neighbouring  countries,  when,  after 
the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  the  reactionary  Conti- 
nental monarchs  refused  the  introduction  of  constitu- 
tional reforms  which  were  demanded  by  their  peoples. 
And  although,  in  1823,  Switzerland  was  forced  by  the 
threats  of  the  reactionary  leading  Powers  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  restrict  somewhat  the  asylum  afibrded 
by  her  to  individuals  who  had  taken  part  in   the 
unsuccessful  political  revolts  in  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
the  principle  of  non-extradition  went  on  fighting  its 
way.    The  question  as  to  that  asylum  was  discussed 
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with  much  passion  in  the  press  of  Europe.  And 
although  the  principle  of  non-extradition  was  far 
from  becoming  universally  recognised,  that  discus- 
sion fostered  its  growth  indirectly.  A  practical 
proof  thereof  is  that  in  1S30  even  Austria  and 
Prussia,  two  of  the  reactionary  Powers  of  that  time, 
refused  Russia's  demand  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Polish  He- 
volution  of  that  year.  And  another  proof  thereof  is 
that  at  about  the  same  time,  in  1829,  a  celebrated 
dissertation '  by  a  Dutch  jurist  made  its  appearance,  in 
which  the  principle  of  non-extradition  of  political 
criminals  was  for  the  first  time  defended  with  juristic 
arguments  and  on  a  juristic  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  set  in  in  1833,  when 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  concluded  treaties  which 
remained  in  force  for  a  generation,  and  which 
stipulaleil  that  henceforth  individuals  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  of  high  treason  and  l^se-majesti,  or 
hul  conspired  against  the  safety  of  the  throne  and 
the  legitimate  Government,  or  had  taken  part  in  a 
rev(dt,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Stale  concenied. 
The  same  year,  however,  is  epoch-making  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  non-extradiliou  of  political 
criminals,  for  in  1833  Belgium  enacted  her  celebrated  J 
extradition  law,  the  first  of  its  kiud,  being  the  very 
first  Municipal  Law  which  expressly  interdictetl 
the  extradition  of  foreign  political  criminals,  As 
Belgium,  which  had  seceded  from  the  Netherlands  ui 
1830  and  became  recognised  and  neutralised  by  the 
Power?  in  [831,  owed  her  very  esdetence  to  revolt, 
she  felt  the  duly  of  making  it  a  principle  of  her 
Municipal  Law  to  ^'lant  asylum  to  foreign  political 
fugitives,  a  principle  which  was  for  the  first  time  put 

'  n.  PrDv6  Kluit.  De  deditimte  frofuijvnim. 
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into  practice  in  the  treaty  of  extradition  concluded 
in  1834  between  Belgium  and  France.  The  latter, 
which  to  the  present  day  has  no  municipal  extra- 
dition law,  has  nevertheless  henceforth  always  in 
her  extradition  treaties  with  other  Powers  stipidated 
the  principle  of  non-extradition  of  political  criminalB. 
And  the  other  Powers  followed  gradually.  Even 
Eussia  had  to  give  way,  and  since  1 867  this  principle 
is  to  be  found  in  all  extradition  treaties  of  Eussia  with 
other  Powers,  that  with  Spain  of  1888  excepted.     It 

I  is  due  to  the  stem  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  France,  and  the  United  States  that 
the  principle  has  conquered  the  world.  These 
countries,  in  which  individual  liberty  is  the  very 
basis  of  all  political  life,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment a  political  dogma  of  the  nation,  watched  with 
abhorrence  the  methods  of  government  of  many  other 
States  between  1 8 1 5  and  1 860.  These  Governments 
were  more  or  less  absolute  and  despotic,  repressing 
by  force  every  endeavour  of  their  subjects  to  obtain 
individual  liberty  and  a  share  in  the  government. 
Thousands  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  and  truest 
patriots  had  to  leave  their  country  for  fear  of  severe 
punishment  for  political  crimes.  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  free  countries  felt  in  honour  bound  not  to 
surrender  such  exiled  patriots  to  the  persecution  of 
their  Governments,  but  to  grant  them  an  asylum. 
Difficulty  §334.  Although  the  principle  became  and  is 
ing^T  generally*  recognised  that  political  criminals  shall 
Son^o?  ^^*  ^^  extradited,  serious  diflSculties  exist  concerning 
Political  the  conception  of  "political  crime."  Such  concep- 
tion is  of  great  importance,  as  the  extradition  of  a 
criminal  may  depend  upon  it.     It  is   unnecessary 

^  See,  however,  below,  $  340,  oonceming  the  reactionary  movement 
in  the  matter. 
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here  to  discuss  tlie  numerous  details  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  suffices  to  stale  that  whereas  many  writers 
call  such  crime  "  political  "  as  was  committed  from 
a  politicjil  motive,  others  call  "  political "  auy  crime 
coromitted  for  a  poUtical  purpose ;  again,  others 
recc^nise  such  crime  only  as  "  political "  as  was 
committed  from  a  political  motive  and  at  the  same 
time  for  a  political  purpose ;  and,  thirdly,  some 
writers  confine  the  term  "  poUtical  crime "  to 
certain  offences  against  the  State  otJy,  as  high 
treason,  lese-majeste,  and  the  like.  To  the  present 
(lay  all  attempts  have  failed  to  formulate  a  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  term,  and  the  reason  of 
the  thing  will,  I  believe,  for  ever  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  finding  a  satisfactory  conception  and 
definition.  The  difficulty  is  caused  through  the 
so-called  "  relative  political  crimes "  or  dMils  com- 
pUsea — namely,  those  complex  cases  in  which  the 
poUtical  offence  comprises  at  the  same  time  an 
ordinary  crime,  such  as  murder,  arson,  theft,  and 
the  like.  Some  writers  deny  categorically  that  such 
(wmplex  crimes  are  political;  but  this  opinion  is 
wrong  and  dangerous,  since  indeed  many  honourable 
poUtical  criminals  would  have  to  be  extradited  in 
consequence  thereof  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  many  cases  of  complex  crimes, 
although  the  deed  may  have  I>een  committed  from 
a  poUtical  motive  or  for  a  poUtical  purjmse,  are 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  considered  political.  Such 
cases  have  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  have  indeed  endangered  the 
very  value  of  the  principle  of  non-extradition  of 
political  criminals.  Three  practical  attempts  have 
therefore  been  made  to  deal  with  sucii  complex 
crimes  without  violating  this  principle. 
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^®  §  335-  The  first  attempt  was  the  enactment  of  the 

BO^MM  so-call^  attentat  clause  by  Belgium  in  1856,*  foUow- 
^^^^  ing  the  case  of  Jacquin  in  1854.  A  French  manu- 
facturer named  Jules  Jacquin,  domiciled  in  Belgium, 
and  a  foreman  of  his  factory  named  C^lestin  Jacquin, 
who  was  also  a  Frenchman,  tried  to  cause  an  explosion 
on  the  railway  line  between  Lille  and  Calais  with  the 
intention  of  murdering  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI. 
France  requested  the  extradition  of  the  two  criminals, 
but  the  Belgian  Court  of  Appeal  had  to  refuse  the 
surrender  on  account  of  the  Belgian  extradition  law 
interdicting  the  surrender  of  poUtical  crimmals.  To 
provide  for  such  cases  in  the  future,  Belgium  enacted 
in  1856  a  law  amending  her  extradition  law  and 
stipulating  that  murder  of  the  head  of  a  foreign 
Government  or  of  a  member  of  his  family  should 
not  be  considered  a  political  crime.  Gradually  all 
European  States,  with  the  exception  of  England, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  have  adopted  that  attentat 
clause,  and  a  great  many  Continental  writers  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world. 
'^^^  §33^'  Another    attempt  to   deal    with    complex 

ProjecToi  crimes  without  detriment  to  the  principle  of  non- 
^881.  extradition  of  political  criminals  was  made  by  Eussia 
in  1 88 1.  Influenced  by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  11.  in  that  year,  Russia  invited  the  Powers 
to  hold  an  International  Conference  at  Brussels  for 
the  consideration  of  the  proposal  that  thenceforth 
no  murder  or  attempt  to  murder  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  political  crime.  But  the  Conference  did 
not  take  place,  since  Great  Britain  as  well  as  France 
declined  to  take  part  in  it.^  Thus  the  development 
of  things  had  come  to  a  standstill,  many  States  having 

^  See  details  in  Martitz,  L  c.  II.        '  See  detaUs  in  Martitz,  1.  e*  II. 
p.  372.  p.  479' 
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adopted,  others  declining  to  adopt,  the  Belgian  clause, 
and  the  Bussian  proposal  having  fallen  througli. 

§337.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1892,  Switzerland 
attempted  a  solution  of  the  problem  on  a  new  basis. 
In  that  year  Switzerland  enacted  an  estradition  law 
whose  article  10  recognises  the  non-extradition  of 
political  criminals,  but  lays  down  the  rule  at  the 
same  time  that  political  criminals  shall  neverthelesa 
be  surrendered  in  case  the  chief  feature  of  the  offence 
wears  more  the  aspect  of  an  ordinary  than  of  al 
political  crime,  and  that  the  decision  concemingl 
the  extraditability  of  such  criminals  rests  with  thea 
"  Bundesgericht,"  the  highest  Swiss  Court  of  Justice^ 
This  Swiss  rule  contains  a  better  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem than  the  Belgian  attentat  clause  in  so  far  as  it 
allows  the  circumstances  of  the  special  case  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  '  And  the  fact  that  the 
decision  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Glovemment 
and  transferred  to  the  highest  Court  of  the  country, 
denotes  likewise  a  remarkable  progress.  For  the 
Government  cannot  now  be  blamed  whether  extra- 
dition is  granted  or  refused,  the  decision  of  an  inde- 
pendent Court  of  Justice  being  a  certain  guarantee 
that  an  impartial  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  has  been  taken.' 

§338.  The  numerous  attempts  against  the  Uves  of 
heads  of  States,  as  the  two  attempts  against  the  late 
Emperor  William  I.  of  Germany,  the  murtler  of 
Alexander  11.  of  Kussia  in  1881,  of  President  Camot 
of  France  in  1894,  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  in  1900, 
and    the    frequency    of    anarchistic    crimes,    have 

'  Itoiight  to  be  mtntioneil  LhM  eitr&ditioa  of  |)ollti«Al  eriminalii, 

Uic  InitituM  oF  Intcrnalionft]  Lttw  bnt  J  do  ogl  ihink  thftt  (h«M  nllei 

ftt   tU    mMlinj;    At    Qenevk    in  give  on  the  whole  mnefa  •atufae- 

1891  <iM  Aiinuain,  XII.  p.  181)  tion. 
•dopl«d    (our    ral«s    concemiog 
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shaken  the  value  of  the  principle  of  non-extradition 
of  political  criminals  in  the  opinion  of  the  civilised 
world,  as  illustrated  by  the  three  practical  attempts 
described  above  to  meet  certain  difficulties.  It  is, 
consequently,  no  wonder  that  some  writers^  plead 
openly  and  directly  for  the  abolition  of  this  principle, 
maintaining  that  it  was  only  the  product  of  abnormal 
times  and  circumstances  such  as  were  in  existence 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  with  their  disappearance  the  principle  is  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  application  of  the  principle  in  favour 
of  some  criminals,  such  as  the  anarchistic  murderers 
and  bomb-throwers,  could  only  be  called  an  abuse. 
But  the  question  is  whether,  apart  from  such 
exceptional  cases,  the  principle  itself  is  still  to  be 
considered  as  justified  or  not. 

Without  doubt  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  readily  admit  that  every  political  crime  is  by 
no  means  an  honourable  deed,  which  as  such  deserves 
protection.  Still,  political  crimes  are  committed  by 
the  best  of  patriots,  and,  what  is  of  more  weight,  they 
are  in  many  cases  a  consequence  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  respective  Governments.  They  are 
comparatively  infrequent  in  free  countries,  where 
there  is  individual  liberty,  where  the  nation  governs 
itself,  and  where,  therefore,  there  are  plenty  of  legal 
ways  to  bring  grievances  before  the  authorities.  A 
free  country  can  never  agree  to  surrender  foreigners 
to  their  prosecuting  home  State  for  deeds  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  same  freedom  and  liberty  which  the 
subjects  of  such  free  country  enjoy.  For  individual 
liberty  and  self-government  of  nations  are  demanded 
by  modem  civilisation,  and  their  gradual  realisation 

'  See,  for  instance,  Bivier,  L  p.  354. 
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over  the  whole  globe  is  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race. 

Political  crimes  may  certaiiily  be  committed  in  the 
interest  of  reaction  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
gress, and  reactionary  political  criminals  may  have 
occasion  to  ask  for  asylum  as  well  as  progressive 
political  criminals.  The  principle  of  non-extradition  \ 
of  political  criminals  indeed  extends  its  protection/ 
over  the  former  too,  and  this  is  the  very  point  where  | 
the  value  of  the  principle  reveals  itself.  For  no 
State  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  State,  and,  if  a  State  were  to 
surrender  reactionary  political  criminals  but  not 
progressive  ones,  the  prosecuting  State  of  the  latter 
could  indeed  complain  and  consider  the  refusal  of 
extradition  an  unfriendly  act.  If,  however,  non- 
extradition  is  made  a  general  principle  which  finds 
its  application  in  favour  of  poUtical  criniinals  of 
every  kind,  no  State  can  complain  if  extradition  is 
refused.  Have  not  reactionary  States  the  same 
faculty  of  refusing  the  extradition  of  reactionary 
[jolitical  criminals  as  free  States  have  of  refusing  the 
extradition  of  progressive  political  criminals  ? 

Now,  many  writers  agree  upon  this  point,  but  main- 
tain that  such  arguments  meet  the  so-called  purely 
political  crimes  only,  and  not  the  relative  or  complex 
political  crimes,  and  they  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  non-extradition  ought  to  be  restricted  to 
the  former  crimes  only.  But  to  this  I  cannot  assent. 
No  revolt  happens  without  such  complex  crimes 
taking  place,  and  the  individuals  who  commit  them 
may  indeed  deserve  the  same  protection  as  other 
political  criminals.  And,  further,  although  I  can 
under  no  circumstances  approve  of  murder,  can  never 
sympatluBe  with  a  murderer,  and  can  never  pardon 
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his  crime,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  the  mur- 
dered official  or  head  of  a  State  has  by  inhuman 
cruelty  and  oppression  himself  whetted  the  knife 
which  cut  short  his  span  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  fact  that  a  crime  was  committed 
for  a  political  purpose  may  well  be  without  any 
importance  in  comparison  with  its  detestability  and 
heinousness.  Attempts  on  heads  of  States,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  murders  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Camot  or  of  Alexander  IE.  of  Bussia  and  Humbert  of 
Italy,  are  as  a  rule,  and  all  anarchistic  crimes  are 
without  any  exception,  crimes  of  that  kind.  Criminals 
who  commit  such  crimes  ought  under  no  circum- 
stances to  find  protection  and  asylum,  but  ought  to 
be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  just 
and  appropriate  punishment. 
How  to  §  339*  ^^  question,  however,  is  how  to  sift  the 

avoid  Mis-  chafi*  from  the  wheat,  how  to  distinguish  between 
Sono?ihe  such  political   criminals  as  deserve  an  asylum  and 
o/nomx-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^*-     ^®  difficulties  are  great  and  partly 
tradition     insuperable  as  long  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  finding  a 
Criminals,  satisfactory  conception  of  the  term  "  political  crime." 
But  such   difficulties   are  only   partly,  not   wholly, 
insuperable.     The  step  taken  by  the  Swiss  extradi- 
tion law  of  1892  is  so  far  in  advance  as   to  meet 
a  great  many  of  the  difficulties.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  rule  by  all  the  other 
civilised  States  would  improve  matters  more   than 
the   universal    adoption  of    the    so-called    Belgian 
attentat  clause.     The  fact  that   according   to   Swiss 
law  each   case   of  complex  political   crime  is  un-j 
ravelled  and  obtains  the  verdict  of  an  independeni 
C!ourt   according    to   the   very   circumstances,  con-\ 
ditions,  and  requirements  under  which  it  occurred,! 
is  of  the  greatest  value.     For  it  enables  every  case 
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to  be  met  in  such  a  way  as  it  deserves,  without 
exposing  and  compromising  the  Government,  and 
without  sacrificing  the  principle  of  non-extradition 
of  political  criminals  as  a  valuable  rule.  With  the 
charge  made  by  some  writers  ^  that  the  Swiss  law 
does  not  give  criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the  Court 
in  deciding  whether  extradition  for  complex  crimes 
should  be  granted  or  not,  I  caimot  agree.  In  my 
opinion,  the  very  absence  of  such  criteria  proves 
the  superiority  of  the  Swiss  clause  to  the  Belgian 
att£titat  clause.  On  the  one  hand,  the  latter  is  quite 
insufficient,  for  it  restricts  its  stipulations  to  murder 
of  heads  of  States  and  members  of  their  families 
only.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  individuals  guilty 
of  any  murder — as  provided  by  the  Russian  pro- 
posal— or  who  have  committed  other  crimes,  such 
as  arson,  theft,  and  the  like,  should  not  be  sur- 
rendered in  case  the  political  motive  or  purpose 
of  the  crime  is  of  no  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  crime  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Belgian 
clause  goes  too  far,  since  exceptional  cases  of  murder 
of  heads  of  States  from  political  motives  or  for  politi- 
cal purposes  might  occur  which  do  not  deserve 
extradition.  The  Swiss  clause,  however,  with  its 
absence  of  fixed  distinctions  between  such  complex 
crimes  as  are  extraditable,  and  such  as  are  not, 
permits  the  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
ditions, and  requirements  under  which  a  complex 
crime  was  committed.  It  is  true  that  the  responu- 
bility  of  the  Court  of  Justice  which  has  to  decide 
whether  such  a  complex  crime  is  extraditable  is 
great.  But  it  is  U>  be  taken  for  granted  that  such 
Court  will  give  its  deciaion  with  impartiaUty,  fairness, 
and  justice.  And  it  need  not  l>e  feareil  that  such 
>  8m,  tor  tn«Unc«,  MurtiU,  L  e.  II.  pp.  JJ3-539- 
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Court  will  grant  asylum  to  a  murderer,  incendiary, 
and  the  like,  unless  convinced  that  the  deed  was 
really  political. 

§  340.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  condition  of 
matters  is  a  danger  to  the  very  principle  of  non- 
extradition  of  political  criminals.  Under  the 
influence  ol  the  excitement  caused  by  numerous 
criminal  attempts  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  few  treaties  have  already  been  concluded 
which  make  a  wide  breach  in  this  principle.  It  is 
Bussia  which  is  leading  the  reaction.  This  Power 
in  1885  concluded  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Bavaria 
which  stipulate  the  extradition  of  all  individuals 
who  have  made  an  attack  on  the  life,  the  body, 
or  the  honour  ^  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  member  of  his 
family,  or  who  have  committed  any  kind  of  murder 
or  attempt  to  murder.  And  the  extradition  treaty 
between  Bussia  and  Spain  of  1 888  goes  even  further 
and  abandons  the  principle  of  non-extradition  of 
political  criminals  altogether.  Fortunately,  the 
endeavour  of  Bussia  to  abolish  this  principle  alto- 
gether has  not  succeeded.  In  her  extradition  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  of  1 886  she  had  to  adopt  it  with- 
out any  restriction,  and  in  her  extradition  treaties 
with  Portugal  of  1887,  with  Luxemburg  of  1892, 
and  with  the  United  States  and  Holland  of  1893, 
she  had  to  adopt  it  with  a  restrictive  clause  similar 
to  the  Belgian  attentat  clause. 


^  Thus,  even  for  Uie'tnajesU  extradition  must  be  granted. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BEADS  OF  STATES,  AND  FOREIGN   OFFICES 
I 

Position  of  Heads  or  States  aocordiso  to 
Intkenational  Law 

Hall.  I  97— PbilUmore.  n.  {J  loi  and  icn— BlnntMhli,  {$  115-13;— 
HolUcBdorff  in  Holtumdorff;  II.  pp.  77-81— DUmuui,  $  30— Rivier, 
1. 1  32— Piore,  II.  No.  1097— BonaU,  No.  632— Bynkenhoek,  "De 
loro  lagMonun"  (i73i)t  c  HI.  {  13. 

§  34 1 .  As  a  State  is  au  abstraction  from  the  fact  NMeMitj 
that  a  multitude  of  individuals  live  in  a  country  tt/^t^ 
under  a  Sovereign  Government,  every  State  must  have  ^*»'*- 
a  head  a«  its  highest  organ,  which  represents  it 
within  and  without  its  borders  in  the  totality  of  its 
relations.  Such  head  is  the  monarch  in  a  monarchy 
and  a  president  or  a  body  of  individuals,  as  the 
Bundesrath  of  Switzerland,  in  a  republic.  The  Law  of 
K&tions  prescribes  no  rules  as  regards  the  kind  of  head 
a  State  may  have.  Every  State  is,  naturally,  indepen- 
dent r^arding  this  point,  potwessiiig  the  faculty  of 
adopting  any  G^nstitution  it  likes  and  of  changing 
snch  Constitution  according  to  its  discretion.  Some 
kind  or  other  of  a  head  of  the  State  is,  however, 
necessary  according  to  International  Law,  as  without 
a  head  there  is  no  State  in  existence,  but  an 
anarchy. 

§  543.  In  case  the  head  of  a  State  changes,  il  is 
»  s  s 
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Beoogni-  usual  to  notify  this  fact  to  other  States.  The  latter 
Heads  of  usually  recognise  the  new  head  through  some  formal 
Btotat.      ^^^^  g^^JJ  ^  ^  congratulation,   for  example.    But 

neither  such  notification  nor  recognition  is  strictly 
necessary  according  to  International  Law,  as  an 
individual  becomes  head  of  a  State,  not  through  the 
recognition  of  other  States,  but  through  Municipal 
Law.  Such  notification  and  recognition  are,  how- 
ever, of  legal  importance.  For  through  notification 
a  State  declares  that  the  individual  concerned  is 
its  highest  organ,  and  has  by  Municipal  Law  the 
power  to  represent  the  State  in  the  totality  of  its 
international  relations.  And  through  recognition 
the  other  States  declare  that  they  are  ready  to 
negotiate  with  such  individual  as  the  highest 
organ  of  his  State.  But  recognition  of  a  new  head 
by  other  States  is  in  every  respect  a  matter  of 
discretion.  Neither  has  a  State  the  right  to  demand 
from  other  States  the  recognition  of  its  new  head, 
nor  has  any  State  a  right  to  refuse  such  recognition. 
Thus  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  refused  until  1 848 
recognition  to  Isabella  Queen  of  Spain,  who  had 
come  to  the  throne  as  an  infant  in  1833.  But  in  the 
long  run  recognition  can  practically  not  be  withheld, 
for  without  it  international  intercourse  is  impossible, 
and  States  with  self-respect  will  exercise  retorsion  if 
recognition  is  refused  to  the  heads  they  have  chosen. 
Thus,  when,  after  the  unification  of  Italy  in  1861, 
Mecklenburg  and  Bavaria  refused  the  recognition  of 
Victor  Emanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  Count  Cavour 
revoked  the  exequatur  of  the  consuls  of  these  States 
in  Italy. 

But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  recognition  of  a 
new  head  of  a  State  by  no  means  impUes  the 
recognition  of  such    head  as  the  legitimate  head 
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of  the  State  in  question.  Recognition  is  in  fact 
nothing  else  than  the  declaration  of  other  States 
that  they  are  ready  to  deal  with  a  certain  individual 
as  the  highest  organ  of  the  particular  State,  and  the 
question  remains  totally  undecided  whether  such 
individual  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  the  legitimate 
head  of  that  State. 

§  343.  The  head  of  a  State,  as  its  chief  organ  and  cmbp«- 
representative   in   the    totality   of  its  international  H««<isot 
relations,   acts  for  his  State   in   the   latter's   inter-  ^'*'™- 
national  intercourse,  with  the    consequence    that  all 
his  legally  relevant  international  acts  are  considered  J 

acts  of  his  State.     His  competence  to  perform  such  ^| 

acts  is  termed  jus  repraesentationia  omnimodae.  It  com-  ^| 

prises  in  substance  chiefly  :    reception  and  mission  of  ^| 

diplomatic   agents  and  consuls,  conclusion  of  inter-  ^| 

national  treaties,  declaration  of  war,  and  conclusion  ^| 
of  peace.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the  special  case,  ^| 
how  far  this  competence  is  independent  of  Municipal  ^| 
Law.     For  heads  of  States  exercise  this  competence  ^| 

for  their  Statea  and  as  the  latter's  representatives,  ^| 

and  not  in  their  own  right.  If  a  head  of  a  State  ^| 
should,  for  instance,  ratify  a  treaty  without  the  ^| 
necessary  approval  of  his  Parliament,  he  would  ^| 
go  beyond  his  powers,  and  therefore  such  treaty  ^| 
would  not  be  binding  upon  his  State.'  ^| 

On  the  other  hand,  this  competence  is  certainly  ^| 
independent  of  the  question  whether  a  head  of  a  ^| 
State  is  the  legitimate  head  or  a  usurper.  The  H 
mere  fact   that  an  individual  is  for  the  time  being  ^ 

the  bead  of  a  State  makes  him  competent  to  act 
as  such  head,  and  his  State  is  legally  bound  by 
his  acts.     It  may,  however,   be  difficult  to   decide  ■ 

whether  a  certain  individual  is  or  is  not  the  head  of         H 
'  Sm  Mow,  $  vn.  ^H 
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a  State,  for  after  a  revolution  some  time  always 
elapses  before  matters  are  settled. 
Heads  oi  §  344.  Heads  of  States  are  never  subjects  ^  of  the 
objeott  of  Law  of  Nations.  The  position  a  head  of  a  State  has 
l^ttoM.^  according  to  International  Law  is  due  to  him,  not  as 
an  individual,  but  as  the  head  of  his  State.  Bis 
position  is  derived  from  international  rights  and  duties 
of  his  State,  and  not  from  international  rights  of  his 
own.  Consequently,  all  rights  possessed  by  heads  of 
States  abroad  are  not  international  rights,  but  rights 
which  must  be  granted  to  them  by  the  Municipal  Law 
of  the  foreign  State  on  whose  territory  foreign  heads  of 
States  are  temporarily  staying,  and  such  nghts  must 
be  granted  in  compliance  with  international  rights  of 
the  home  States  of  the  respective  heads.  Thus,  heads 
of  States  are  not  subjects  but  objects  of  Liter- 
national  Law,  and  in  this  regard  are  like  any  other 
individual. 
Honours  §  345.  All  houours  and  privileges  of  heads  of 
i^es^^  States  due  to  them  by  foreign  States  are  derived  from 
state*  ®'  the  fact  that  dignity  is  a  recognised  quality  of  States  as 
members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  and  International 
Persons.^  Concerning  such  honours  and  privileges, 
Litemational  Law  distinguishes  between  monarchs 
and  heads  of  republics.  This  distinction  is  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  fact  that  the  position  of 
monarchs  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of  mon- 
archies is  totally  different  from  the  position  of  heads 
of  republics  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of  the 
republics.  For  monarchs  are  sovereigns,  but  heads 
of  repubUcs  are  not. 

^  Bat  Hefiter  ($  48)  maintains  is  treated  in  detail  above,  $$13 

the  contrary,  and  Fhillimore  (II.  and    288-290;    see    also    below, 

{  100)  desisnates  monarohe  medi-  $  384. 
ately  and  aerwatwely  as  subjects        '^  See  above,  $  I3i. 
of  International  Law.    The  matter 
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VMlel,  I.  {}  i8-4s;  IV.  S  io8-HaU,  f  49— I*wrenco,  {  126— PhiUi- 
mote,  IL  Si  108-113— Taylor,  S  119— BltujUohli,  Jj  116-153— 
HefRor,  Si  48-57- tJUmann.  iS  31-32— Bivier,  I.  i  33— Calvo,  111. 
ii  1454-1479— Fioro,  II.  No«.  1098-1 102— Bonfila,  No*.  633-647— 
Fndier-Fod«i^.  HI.  Nob.  1564-1591- 

§  346.  In  every  monarchy  the  monarch  appears  Sov«- 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  Monvchs. 
and  thereby  beromea  a  Sovereign  himself,  a  fact 
which  ia  recognised  by  International  Law.  And 
the  ditference  between  the  Municipal  Laws  of  the 
different  States  regarding  this  point  matters  in  no 
way.  Consequently,  International  Law  recognises 
all  monarchs  as  equally  sovereign,  although  the 
difierence  between  the  constitutional  positions  of  the 
monarchs  is  enormous,  if  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Municipal  Laws  of  the 
different  States.  Thus,  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  who 
is  au  absolute  monarch,  and  the  King  of  England, 
who  18  sovereign  in  Parliament  only,  and  therefore 
far  from  absolute,  are  indifferently  sovereign  accord- 
ing to  International  Law. 

§  34.7.  Not   much    need    be    said    as   regards  the  Ccam- 
consideration  due  to  a  monarch  from  other  States  due  10 
when  within    the    boundaries    of   his    own    Sute.  "*'S^^ 
Foreign   States    have   to  give   him   his    usual  and 
recogiiiaed  predicates'  in  all  official  communications. 
Every  monarch  must  be  treated  as  a  peer  of  other 
monarchs,    whaWver  difference  in    title   and   actual 
power  there  may  be  between  thcra. 

^  148.  As  regards,  however,  the  consideration  due  c*-"^- 
to  a  monarch  abroad  from  the  State  on  whose  tern-  di>*  to 

'    DcUiU  tw  rr^ardi  thr  [ircdicUei  of  cuonKicbs  am  givan  above,  i  1 1 
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tory  he  is  staying  in  time  of  peace  and  with  the 
consent  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Oovemmoit, 
details  must  necessarily  be  given.  The  ccmsidera- 
tion  due  to  him  consists  in  honours,  inviolalnli^, 
and  exterritoriality. 

(i)  In  consequence  of  his  character  of  Soverdgn, 
his  home  State  has  the  right  to  demand  that  certain 
ceremonial  honours  be  rendered  to  him,  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  the  members  of  his  retinue.  He 
must  be  addressed  by  his  usual  predicates.  Military 
salutes  must  be  paid  to  him,  and  the  like. 

(2)  As  his  person  is  sacrosanct,  his  home  State 
has  a  right  to  insist  that  he  be  afforded  special 
protection  as  regards  personal  safety,  the  mainte- 
nance of  personal  dignity,  and  the  imrestrained 
intercourse  with  his  Government  at  home.  Every 
offence  against  him  must  be  visited  with  specially 
severe  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  be 
exempt  from  every  kind  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  wife  of  a  Sovereign  must  be  afforded  the  same 
protection  and  exemption. 

(3)  He  must  be  granted  so-called  exterritoriality 
conformably  with  the  principle :  "  Par  in  parem  nan 
habet  imperium"  according  to  which  one  Sovereign 
cannot  have  any  power  over  another  Sovereign.  He 
must,  therefore,  in  every  point  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  rating,  and  every  fiscal  regulation,  and 
likewise  from  civil  jurisdiction,  except  when  he 
himself  is  the  plaintiff.^  The  house  where  he  has 
taken  his  residence  must  enjoy  the  same  exterritori- 
ality as  the  official  residence  of  an  ambassador ;  no 
policeman  or  other  official  must  be  allowed  to  enter 

^  See   Fhillimore,  II.  {113  a,    whioh  foreign  SovereignB  appeared 
where    several    oases    tried    by    asplaintifb. 
English  Courts  are  discussed,  in 
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it  without  his  permission.  Even  if  a  criminal  takes 
refuge  in  such  residence,  the  police  must  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  it,  altliough,  if  the  criminal's 
surrender  is  deliberately  refused,  the  Government 
may  request  the  recalcitrant  Sovereign  to  leave  the 
country  and  then  arrest  the  criminal.  If  a  foreign 
Sovereign  has  property  in  a  foreign  country,  such 
property  is  under  the  latter's  jurisdiction.  But  as 
soon  8.1  such  Sovereign  takes  his  residence  on  the 
property,  it  must  become  exterritorial  for  the  time 
being.  Further,  a  Sovereign  staying  in  a  foreign 
country  must  be  allowed  to  perform  all  his  own 
governmental  acts  and  functions,  except  when  his 
cotmtry  is  at  war  with  a  third  State  and  the  State  in 
which  he  is  staying  remains  neutral.  And,  lastly,  a 
Sovereign  must  be  allowed,  within  the  same  limits  as 
at  home,  to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  mem- 
bers of  his  retinue.  In  former  times  even  criminal 
juriadiction  over  the  members  of  his  suite  was  very 
often  claimed  and  conceded,  but  this  is  now  anti- 
quated.' Tlie  wife  of  a  Sovereign  must  likewise  be 
granted  exterritoriality,  but  not  other  members  of  a 
Sovereign's  family.- 

However,  exterritoriality  is  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  as  in  any  other  case,  a  fiction  only,  which 
is  kept  up  for  certain  purposes  within  certain  limits. 
Should  a  Sovereign  during  liis  stay  within  a  foreign 
Stat«  abuse  his  privileges,  such  Slate  is  not  obliged 
to  bear  such  shuee  tacitly  and  quietly,  but  can 
request  him   to   leave   the  country.     And  when  s 


>  A  MJ«b»t«<)  eaM  kmmad  harhoAjgatri. 

in  tiiJiaPnarVtWhtmChriniitK  *  f^    Bivjor.   I.   p.    41'.   «od 

QvMo  a(  8w«d«B.  aJthouith  aha  Blnnteelili.  {   1  ^ :  Imt,  kfcordina 

aai  ftbvMdy  »bdic*Md.  i«nieno*d  to  BluoUchli.  *it«rriti]ri»Utvn«M 

bar  ehamWlkit).  Motutlduehi,  to  not  in  •irict  law  b»  gmMd  tvui 

JhHi.  sad  bad  liim  naontad  by  to  the  wife  of  «  Sororelpi. 
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foreign  Sovereign  commits  acts  of  violence  or  such 

acts  as  endanger  the  internal  or  external  safety  of 

the  State,  the  latter  can  put  him  under  restraint 

to  prevent  further  acts  of  the  same  kind,  but  must 

at  the  same  time  bring  him  as  speedily  as  possible 

to  the  frontier. 

The  §  349-  The  position  of  the  individuals  who  accom- 

2|J^J[^j^®'  pany  a  monarch  during  his  stay  abroad  is  a  matter 

abroad,      of   dispute.      Some    publicists    maintain   that    the 

home  State  can  claim  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality 

as  well  for  the  members  of  his  suite   as  for   the 

Sovereign  himself,  but  others  deny  this.*   I  believe  that 

the  opinion  of  the  former  is  correct,  since  I  cannot  see 

any  reason  why  a  Sovereign  abroad  should  as  regards 

the  members  of  his  suite  be  in  an  inferior  position  to 

a  diplomatic  envoy  .^ 

Monarohs       §  35^'  Hitherto  the  case  only  has  been  treated 

travelling   where  a  monarch  is  staying  in  a  foreign  country  with 

incognito.      ,  /r.    .   ,    i  ,    i         ^    i       i  ,      in, 

the  oflBcial  knowledge  of  the  latter  s  Crovernment. 
Such  knowledge  may  be  held  in  the  case  of  a 
monarch  travelling  incognito^  and  he  enjoys  then  the 
same  privileges  as  if  travelling  not  incognito.  The 
only  difference  is  that  many  ceremonial  observances, 
which  are  due  to  a  monarch,  are  not  rendered  to  him 
when  travelling  incognito.  But  the  case  may  happen 
that  a  monarch  is  travelling  in  a  foreign  country 
incognito  without  the  latter's  Government  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  thereof.  Such  monarch  cannot 
then  of  course  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  any  other 
foreign  individual,  but  he  can  at  any  time  make 
known  his  real  character  and  assume  the  privileges 
due  to  him.  Thus  the  late  King  William  of  Holland, 
when  travelUng  incognito  in  Switzerland  in  1873,  was 

^  See  Bluntsohli,  §   1 54,  and  Hall,  $  49,  in   oontradistinotion  to 
Martens,  I.  §  83. 

^  See  below,  $$  401-405. 
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[  to  a  fine  for  some  slight  contravention, 
but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  out,  as  he  gave  up 
his  incognito. 

§351.  All  privileges  mentioned  must  be  granted  to  b 
a  monarch  only  as  long  as  he  is  really  the  head  of  a  ei 
State.     As  soon  as  he  is  deposed  or  has  abdicated,  ^ 
he  is  no  longer  a  Sovereign.     Therefore  in  1870  and 
1872  the  French  Courts  permitted,  because  she  was 
deposed,  a  civil  action  against  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
then  living  in  Paris,  for  money  due  to  the  plaintiffs. 
Nothing,  of  course,  prevents  the  Municipal  Law  of 
a  State  from  granting  the  same  privileges  to  a  foreign 
deposed    or    abdicated    monarch    as    to    a    foreign 
Sovereign,  but  the  Law  of  Nations  does  not  exact 
any  such  courtesy. 

I  352.  All  privileges  due  to  a  monarch  are  also  due  B 
to  a  Regent,  at  home  or  abroad,  whilst  he  governs  on 
behalf  of  an  infant,  or  of  a  King  who  is  through  illness 
incapable  of  exercising  his  powers.  And  it  matters 
not  whether  such  Regent  is  a  member  of  the  King's 
family  and  a  Prince  of  royal  blood  or  not. 

§  353-  When  a  monarch  accepts  any  office  in  a  s 
foreign  State,  when  he  serves,  for  instance,  in  a  ^ 
foreign  army,  as  the  monarchs  of  the  small  German  ! 
States  have  formerly  frequently  done,  he  submits  to  i 
such  State  as  far  as  the  duties  of  the  office  are  con- 
cerned, and  his  home  State  cannot  claim  any  privi- 
leges for  him  that  otherwise  would  be  due  to  him. 

When  a  monarch  ii  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of 
another  State,  distinction  must  be  made  between  his 
acts  as  a  Sovereign  on  the  one  hand  and  his  acts  as 
a  subject  on  the  other.  For  the  latter,  the  State 
whose  subject  he  is  has  jurisdiction  over  him,  but 
not  for  the  former.  Thus,  in  1S36,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland   became    King  of  Hanover,  but  at  the 
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same  time  he  was  by  hereditary  title  an  English 
Peer  and  therefore  an  English  subject.  And  in 
1844,  in  the  case  Duke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of 
Hanover,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  held  that  the  King 
of  Hanover  was  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  Courts  of 
England  in  respect  of  any  acts  done  by  him  as  an 
English  subject.^ 


m 

Presidents  of  Republics 


BIuntBohli,  f  134 — Stoerk  in  Holtzendorfi^  11.  p.  661— UUmaim,  $  32 — 
Bivier,  I.  f  33— Martens,  I.  $  8a 

SSt^*^!*  §354-  ^  contradistinction  to  monarchies,  in  re- 
reigns,  publics  the  people  itself,  and  not  a  single  individual, 
appears  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  and  accordingly  the  people  styles  itself  the 
Sovereign  of  the  State.  And  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  head  of  a  republic  may  consist  of  a  body  of 
individuals,  such  as  the  Bundesrath  in  Switzerland. 
But  in  case  the  head  is  a  President,  as  in  France  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  such  President  repre- 
sents the  State,  at  least  in  the  totality  of  its  inter- 
national relations.  He  is,  however,  not  a  Sovereign, 
but  a  citizen  and  subject  of  the  very  State  whose 
head  he  is  as  President, 
of^p^ti.  §355-  Consequently,  his  position  at  home  and 
dents  in  abroad  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  monarchs, 
and  International  Law  does  not  empower  his  home 
State  to  claim  for  him  the  same,  but  only  similar, 
consideration  as  that  due  to  a  monarch.  Neither  at 
home   nor  abroad,  therefore,  does  a  president  of  a 

^  See  Phillixnore,  IT.  $  109. 
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republic  appear  as  a  peer  of  monarchs.  Whereas 
all  monarchs  are  in  the  style  of  the  Court  phraseology 
considered  as  though  they  were  members  of  the 
same  family,  and  therefore  address  each  other  in 
letters  as  "  my  brother,"  a  president  of  a  republic  is 
usually  addressed  in  letters  from  monarchs  as  "  my 
friend."  His  home  State  can  certainly  at  home  and 
abroad  claim  such  honours  for  him  as  are  due  to  its 
dignity,  but  no  such  honours  as  must  be  granted  to  a 
Sovereign  monarch. 

§356.  As  to  the  position  of  a  president  when  PodUon 
abroad,  writers  on  the  Law  of  Nations  do  not  agree,  denu 
Some  '  maintain  that,  since  a  president  is  not  a  »''"*»''- 
Sovereign,  his  home  State  can  never  claim  for  him 
the  same  privileges  as  for  a  monarch,  and  especially 
that  of  exterriloriaUty.  Others  ^  make  a  distinction 
whether  a  president  is  staying  abroad  in  his  ofBcial 
capacity  as  head  of  a  Slate  or  for  his  private  purposes, 
and  they  maintain  that  his  home  State  could  only  in 
the  first  case  claim  exterritoriality  for  him.  Others^ 
again  will  not  admit  any  difTerence  in  the  position 
of  a  president  abroad  from  that  of  a  monarch  abroad. 
How  the  States  themselves  tliink  as  regards  the 
position  of  the  exterritoriality  of  presidents  of  re- 
publics abroad  cannot  be  ascertained,  sitice  to  my 
knowledge  no  case  has  hitherto  occurred  in  prac- 
tice from  which  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  But 
practice  seems  to  have  settled  the  question  of  cere- 
monial honours  due  to  a  president  officially  abroad  ; 
they  are  such  as  correspond  to  the  rank  of  his  home 
State,  and  not  such  as  are  due  to  a  monarch.  As 
r^arda  exterritoriality,  I  believe  thai  future  contin- 
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gencies  will  create  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
States  of  granting  this  privilege  to  presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  their  suite  in  a  similar  way  as  to  monarchs. 
I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  danger  in  such  a  grant. 
And  nobody  can  deny  that,  if  exterritoriality  is  not 
granted,  aU  kinds  of  friction  and  even  conflicts  might 
arise.  Although  not  Sovereigns,  presidents  of  re- 
publics fiU  for  the  time  bemg  a  sublime  office,  and 
the  grant  of  exterritoriality  to  them  is  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  dignity  of  the  States  they  represent. 


IV 
Foreign  Offices 


Heffter,  f  201— Geffcken  in  Holtzendorfi;  IIL  p.  668— Ullmann,  $  33— 
Bivier,  I.  §  34— Bonfils,  Nob.  648-651. 
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Position  §  357.  As  a  rule  nowadays  no  head  of  a  State,  be 
^^®jj^—  he  a  monarch  or  a  president,  negotiates  directly  and 
'OT  .  in  person  with  a  foreign  Power,  although  this  happens 
Affairs.  Occasionally.  The  necessary  negotiations  are  regu- 
larly conducted  by  the  Foreign  Office,  an  office  which 
since  the  Westphalian  Peace  has  been  in  eidstence 
in  every  civilised  State.  The  chief  of  this  office, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  directs  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  State  in 
the  name  of  the  head  and  with  the  latter's  consent ; 
he  is  the  middleman  between  the  head  of  the  State 
and  other  States.  And  although  many  a  head  of 
a  State  directs  in  fact  all  the  foreign  affairs  himself^ 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  nevertheless  the 
person  through  whose  hands  all  transactions  must 
pass.  Now,  as  regaMs  the  position  of  such  Foreign 
Secretary  at  home,  it  is   the   Municipal  Law  of  a 
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State  which  r^ulates  this.  International  Law  defines, 
his  position  regarding  international  intercourse  with 
other  States.  He  is  the  chief  over  all  the  ambassadors 
of  the  State,  over  its  consuls,  and  over  its  other  agents 
in  matters  international.  It  is  he  who  either  in 
person  or  through  the  envoys  of  his  State  approaches 
foreign  States  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  matters 
international.  And  again  it  is  he  whom  foreign 
States  through  their  Foreign  Secretaries  or  their 
envoys  approach  for  the  like  purpose.  He  is  present 
when  Ministers  hand  in  their  credentials  to  the  head 
of  the  State.  All  documents  of  importance  regarding 
foreign  matters  are  signed  by  him  or  his  substitute, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is,  there- 
fore, usual  to  notify  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Foreign  Secretary  of  a  State  to  such  foreign  States  as 
are  represented  within  its  boundaries  by  diplomatic 
envoys ;  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  himself  makes 
this  notification. 


CHAPTER  n 

DIPLOMATIC  ENYOTS 
I 

Thb  Institution  op  Legation 

Phillimore,  11.  $§  143-153— Taylor,  $  274— Twiss,  $  199— OefiGeken  in 
Holtzendorff;  III.  pp.  605-618— Bivier,  I.  f  35— UUmann,  $  34— 
Martens,  H.  f  6-^Gentili8,  **De  legationibTU  UbrillL"  (1585)- 
Wioqnefort,  "  L'Ambaasadeur  et  sea  fonotiona  "  (1680) — ^Bynkan- 
hoek,  *'De  foro  legatomm*'  (i 721)— Garden,  "Traits  oomplet  de 
diplomatie"  (3  vols.  1 833) — Mima,  "DasEuropftiBohe  Gkaandftsehafta- 
reohl'*  (2  vola.  1847) — Charlea  de  Martena,  *'Le  guide  diploma- 
tiqne  "  (2  vola.  1832 ;  6th  ed.  by  Geffoken,  1866)— Montague  Bemaid, 
*'  Four  Lectures  on  Sulijecta  connected  with  Diplomacy  "  (1868),  pp. 
1 1 1-162  (3rd  Lecture) — Alt,  <*  Handbueh  dea  Europftisohen  Qeaiuiidt- 
Bchaftsrechts'*  (1870)— Pradier-Fod^r^,  "Cours  de  droit  diploma- 
tique "  (2  vols.  1881) — Erauske,  **  Die  Entwiokelung  der  atfindigen 
Diplomatie,"  etc.  (1885).  Lehr,  **  Manuel  th^rique  et  pratique  des 
agents  diplomatiques  *'  (1888). 

DoTeiop.  §  358.  Legation  as  an  institution  for  the  purpose 
Ll^ti^oDs.  of  negotiating  between  different  States  is  as  old  as 
history,  whose  records  are  full  of  examples  of  legations 
sent  and  received  by  the  oldest  nations.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  antiquity,  where  no  such 
law  as  the  modem  International  Law  was  known, 
ambassadors  enjoyed  everywhere  a  special  protection 
and  certain  privileges,  although  not  by  law  but  by 
religion,  ambassadors  being  looked  upon  as  sacrosanct. 
Yet  permanent  legations  were  unknown  till  very  late  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  fact  that  the  Popes  had  per- 
manent representatives — so-called  apocrisiarii  or 
responsales — at  the  Court  of  the  Frankish  Elings  and 
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at  Constaiitiuople  until  the  final  separation  of  the 
Eastern  from  the  Western  Church,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  example  of  permanent  lega- 
tions, as  the  task  of  these  papal  representatives  had 
nothing  to  do  with  international  aflairs,  but  with 
those  of  the  Church  only.  It  was  not  until  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  first  permanent  legations 
made  their  appearance.  The  Italian  Republics,  and 
Venice  in  especial,  created  the  example '  by  keeping 
representatives  stationed  at  one  another's  capitals  for 
the  better  negotiation  of  their  international  affairs. 
And  in  the  fifteenth  century  these  Republics  began 
to  keep  permanent  representatives  in  Spain,  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  Other  States  followed  the  ex- 
ample. Special  treaties  were  often  concluded  stipula- 
ting permanent  legations,  such  as  in  1 520,  for  instance, 
between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany  kept  up 
permanent  legations  at  one  another's  Courts.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  permanent  legations  became  a  general 
institution,  the  Powers  following  the  example  of 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  RicheUeu.  It  ought 
to  be  specially  mentioned  that  Qrotius  ^  thought 
permanent  legations  to  be  wholy  unnecessarj'.  The 
course  of  events  has,  however,  shown  that  Grotiua's 
views  as  regards  permanent  legations  were  short- 
sighted. Nowatlays  the  Family  of  Nations  could  not 
exist  without  them,  as  they  are  the  channel  through 
which  nearly  the  whole,  and  certainly  all  important, 
official  intercourse  of  the  States  fiows. 


'  &••    Nj'R,    IjM    OrigiaM    dn  njtci  mmcodI,  q(ue  nunc  in  um 

droit  tnlMUbtionkl  (i8<;4).  p-  19S-  ■unt,  IcgBlionen  uiiduM,  iiutbna 

■  Dfl  jura  kflUi  m  pMla,  II.  o.  cuiu    nou    lit    opua,    tluo«l    mo* 

s8,  {  3 ;    "  Optimo    >Dt«in    jur»  bntiqutu,  eui  illaa  ignonue." 
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i^pio-  §  359-  ^^  fise  of  permanent  legations  created  the 

"*°^'  necessity  for  a  new  class  of  State  officials,  the  so- 
called  diplomatists ;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  terms  "  diplomatist "  and 
"  diplomacy  "  came  into  general  use.  And  although 
the  art  of  diplomacy  is  as  old  as  official  intercourse 
between  States,  such  a  special  class  of  officials  as  are 
now  called  diplomatists  did  not  and  could  not  exist 
until  permanent  legations  had  become  a  general 
institution.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  the  office  has 
created  the  class  of  men  necessary  for  it.  Inter- 
national Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  education 
and  general  character  of  these  officials.  Every  State 
is  naturally  competent  to  create  its  own  rules,  if  any, 
as  regards  these  points.  Nor  has  International  Law 
anything  to  do  with  diplomatic  usages,  although  these 
are  more  or  less  of  importance,  as  they  may  occasion- 
ally grow  into  customary  rules  of  International 
Law.  But  I  would  notice  one  of  these  usages — 
namely,  that  as  regards  the  language  which  is  in  use  in 
diplomatic  intercourse.  This  language  was  formerly 
Latin,  but  through  the  political  ascendency  of  France 
imder  Louis  XTV.  it  is  now  French.  However, 
this  is  a  usage  of  diplomacy  only,  and  not  a  rule  of 
International  Law.*  Each  State  can  use  its  own 
language  in  all  official  conmiunications  to  other  States, 
and  States  which  have  the  same  language  regularly 
do  so  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  But 
between  States  of  different  tongues  and,  further,  at 
Conferences  and  Congresses,  it  is  convenient  to  make 
use  of  a  language  which  is  generally  known.  This  is 
nowadays  French,  but  nothing  could  prevent  diplo- 
matists from  dropping  French  at  any  moment  and 
adopting  another  language  instead. 

>  See  MiruB,  Das  Europ&iBohe  Gesandtschaftareobt,  I.  §§  266>26S. 
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Right  of  Legation 

0.  i8— Tftttel,  rV.  SS  55-68— H»U,  f  98— PhUlimore,  H. 
ii  I  IS- 139— Taylor,  SS  285-388— Twiw,  JS  201-303- V^hMton, 
{{  3o6-»}9— BlimtMhIi,  SS  159-165— Heftlor,  5  300— QeObken  in 
Holtzendorff,  III.  pp.  620-631— UUmftnn,  S  35- BiWer,  1-  S  35 
— BonflU,  Nob.  658-667— Pradier-Fod^r*,  II.  No«.  1225-1256- 
Fiore,  II.  No*,  n  12-1 117— Calvo,  III,  U  1321-1325- Marteus, 
II. »  7-«. 

^  360.  Right  of  legation  is  the  right  of  a  State  to  Concep.1 
Bend  and  receive  diplomatic  euvovs.  The  right  to  B°Rhioi 
send  such  envoys  is  termed  actir-e  right  of  legation,  i^eaUoa 
in  contradistinction  to  the  passit^e  right  of  legation, 
as  the  right  to  receive  such  envoys  is  termed.  Some 
writers  *  on  International  Law  assert  that  no  right 
but  a  mere  competence  to  send  and  receive  diplo- 
matic envoys  exists  acconling  to  International  I^w, 
maintaining  that  no  State  is  bound  by  International 
Law  to  send  or  receive  such  envoys.  But  this  is 
cerLiinly  wrong  ui  its  generality.  A  State  is 
obviously  l)oimd  neither  to  send  diplomatic  envoys 
nor  to  receive  permanent  envoys.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  existence  ^  of  the  Family  of  Nations 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  members  or  some  of  the 
members  to  negotiate  occasionally  on  certain  points. 
Such  negotiation  would  be  impossible  in  case  one 
member  could  always  and  under  all  circumstances 
refuse  t«  receive  an  fnvoy  from  the  other  memlwrs. 
The  duty  of  every  member  to  listen,  under  ordinarj- 
circumstances,  to  a  message  from  another  brought  by 
A  diplomatic  envoy  is,  therefore,  an  outcome  of  its 
very  membersliip  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  and  this 

'  8e«.  for  IfwiuiM',  WhealAn,  {  loj ;  Heilbora,  Sjatcm,  p.  iS:. 
'  ~  •kbora,  {  141. 
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duty  corresponds  to  the  right  of  every  member  to 
send  such  envoys.  But  the  exercise  of  the  active 
right  of  legation  is  discretionary.  No  State  need 
send  diplomatic  envoys  at  all,  although  practically 
all  States  do  at  least  occasionally  send  such  envoys, 
and  most  States  send  permanent  envoys  to  many  other 
States.  The  passive  right  of  legation  is  discretionaiy 
as  regards  the  reception  of  permanent  envoys  only. 

§  361.  Not  every  State,  however,  possesses  the 
right  of  legation.  Such  right  pertains  chiefly  to  full- 
of  L^^*  Sovereign  States,*  for  other  States  possess  this  right 
*ion.         under  certain  conditions  only. 

(i)  Half-Sovereign  States,  such  as  States  under 
the  suzerainty  or  the  protectorate  of  another  State, 
can  as  a  rule  neither  send  nor  receive  diplomatic  en- 
voys. Thus,  Bulgaria  and  Egypt  are  destitute  of  such 
right,  and  the  Powers  are  represented  in  these  States 
only  by  consuls  or  agents  without  diplomatic  character. 
But  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Kainardgi  of  1 774 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  the  two  half-Sovereign 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  the 
right  of  sending  Charges  d' Affaires  to  foreign  Powers. 
Thus,  further,  the  late  South  African  Bepublic, 
which  was  a  State  under  British  suzerainty  in  the 
opinion  of  Great  Britain,  used  to  keep  permanent 
diplomatic  envoys  at  several  foreign  States. 

(2)  Part-Sovereign  member  States  of  a  Federal 
State    may  or  may  not  have  the  right  of  legation 


^  It  Bhould  be  emphasised  that 
the  Holy  See,  which  is  in  some 
respects  treated  as  though  an 
International  Person,  can  send 
and  receive  envoys,  who  must  in 
every  respect  be  considered  as 
though  uiey  were  diplomatic 
envoys.     That  they  are  actually 


not  diplomatic  envoys,  although 
so  treated,  becomes  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  agents 
for  international  afibirs  of  States, 
but  exclusively  for  aflGairs  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  (See 
above,  §  106.) 
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'  besides  the  Federal  State.  It  is  the  constitution  of 
the  Federal  State  which  regulates  this  point.  Thus, 
the  member-States  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America  have  no  right  of  legation,  but 
those  of  the  German  Empire  certainly  have.  Bavaria, 
for  example,  sends  and  receives  several  diplomatic 
envojrs. 

§  363.  As,  according  to  fotemational  Law,  a  Stat«  fo^t  of 
Is  represented  in  its  international  relations  by  its  by^out 
head,  it  is  he  who  acts  in  the  exercise  of  his  State's  «**roia«i 
right  of  legation.  But  Municipal  Law  may,  just  as 
it  designates  the  person  who  is  the  head  of  the  State, 
impose  certain  conditions  and  restrictions  upon  the 
head  as  regards  the  exercise  of  such  right.  And 
the  head  himself  may,  provided  that  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Municipal  Law  of  bis  State,  delegate' 
the  exercise  of  such  right  to  any  representative  he 
chooses. 

It  may,  however,  in  consequence  of  revolutionary 
movements,  be  doubtful  who  the  real  head  of  a  State 
is,  and  in  such  cases  it  remains  in  the  discretion  of 
foreign  States  to  make  their  choice.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  foreign  Slates  to  receive  diplomatic 
envoys  from  both  claimants  to  the  headship  of  the 
same  State,  or  to  send  diplomatic  envoys  to  both  of 

[  ihem.  And  as  soon  as  a  State  has  recognised  the 
head  of  s  State  who  came  into  his  position  through 
a  revolution,  it  can  no  longer  keep  up  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  former  head- 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  revolutionary  party 
which  is  rec(^ni8e<l  as  a  belligerent  Power  has  never- 
theless uo  right  of  legation,  although  foreign  States 

[  may  n^otiate  with  siich  party  in  an  informal  way 


•33 


Bm  PhilUnwn,  II.  f(    116-     omm  of  soeh  dclegUion  ue  dia- 
,    whan    Mverkl    UitcrMtiii([    cuwed. 
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through  political  agents  without  diplomatic  character, 
to  provide  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  their  subjects  withhi  the  territoiy 
imder  the  actual  sway  of  such  party.  Such  revolu- 
tionary party  as  is  recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power 
is  in  some  points  only  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
subject  of  International  Law ;  but  it  is  not  a  State, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  International  Law  should 
give  it  the  right  to  send  and  receive  diplomatic 
envoys. 

It  should  further  be  mentioned  that  neither  an 
abdicated  nor  a  deposed  head  has  a  right  to  send 
and  receive  diplomatic  envoys.^ 


m 

Kinds  and  Classes  of  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Vsttel,  IV.  S  69-75— Phillimore,  II.  §S  2 1 1-224— Twiss,  I-  S$  204-209— 
Hefiter,  $  208— Geffoken  in  Holtzendorff,  III.  pp.  635-646— Calvo, 
III.  SS  1326-1336— BonfilB,  N08.  668-676— Pradier-Fod^r^,  IIL 
fj  1277-1290— Rivier,  I.  pp.  443-453* 

Envoys  §363.   Tv7o  different  kinds  of  diplomatic  envoys 

numiai  ^^e  to  be  distinguished — namely,  such  as  are  sent  for 
andPoUti.  political  negotiations  and  such  as  are  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  ceremonial  function  or  notification  of 
changes  in  the  headship.  For  States  very  often  send 
special  envoys  to  one  another  on  occasion  of  corona- 
tions, weddings,  funerals,  jubilees,  and  the  like ;  and 
it  is  also  usual  to  send  envoys  to  announce  a  firesh 
accession  to  the  throne.  Such  envoys  ceremonial 
have  the  same  standing  as  envoys  political  for  real 

*  See  Phillimore,  II.  S§  124-    Boss,  ambassador  of  Mary  Qneen 
125,  where  the  case  of  Bishop    of  Soots,  is  discussed. 
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State   negotiations.     Among    the    envoys    political,         H 
again,  two  kinds  are  to  be  distinguished — namely,  ■ 

first,  3uch   as  are  permanently  or  temporarily  ac-  H 

credited   to  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  fl 

with   such   State,  and,  second,  such  as  are  sent  to         ■ 
represent  the  sending  State  at  a  Congress  or  Con-  H 

ference.     The  latter  are  not,  or  need  not  be,  accre-  H 

dit«d  to  the  State  on  whose  territory  the  Congress  I 

or  Conference  takes  place,  but  they  are  nevertheless         fl 
diplomatic  envoys  and  enjoy    all    the   privileges    of  H 

such  envoys  as  regards  exterritoriality  and  the  like  ^ 

which  concern  the  inviolability  and  safety  of  their 
persons  and  the  members  of  their  suites. 

§364.  Diplomatic  envoys  accredited  to  a  State  cimsmoi 
differ  in  class.  These  classes  did  not  exist  in  the  niJS« 
early  stages  of  Litemational  Law.  But  during  tlie  ^"^J*- 
sixteenth  century  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
iliplomatic  envoys  gradually  arose,  and  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  permanent 
l^aiions  had  come  into  general  vogue,  two  such 
clftBses  became  generally  recognised — namely,  extra- 
ordinary envoys,  called  Ambassadors,  and  ordinary 
envoys,  called  liesidents ;  Ambassadors  being  received 
with  higher  honours  and  taking  precedence  of  the 
other  envoys.  Disputes  arose  frequently  regarding 
preceden<T,  and  the  States  tried  in  vain  to  avoid  them 
by  introducing  during  tlie  eigliteenth  centurj' another 
claw — namely,  the  so-called  Ministers  Plenipotentiary. 
At  last  the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Vienna  Congress 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  ought  to  be 
settled  by  an  international  understanding,  and  they 
agreed,  therefore,  on  March  19,  1815,  upon  the 
establishment  of  three  different  classes — namely,  first. 
Ambassadors;  second.  Ministers  Pleuipotcnliary  and 
Envoys  Extraordinary ;  third,  Charg*^  d'Aflaires.   And 
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the  five  Powers  assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1 8 1 8  agreed  upon  a  fourth  class — namely, 
Ministers  Besident,  to  rank  between  Ministers  Henipo* 
tentiary  and  Charges  d'Afiaires.  All  the  other  States 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  accepted  these  arrange- 
ments, so  that  nowadays  the  four  classes  are  an  esta- 
blished order.  Although  their  privileges  are  materially 
the  same,  they  differ  in  rank  and  honours,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  treated  separately. 
AmbM-  §3^5'   Ambassadors  form  the  first  class.     Only 

■*^^"'      States  enjoying  royal  honours  ^  are  entitled  to  send  and 
to  receive  Ambassadors,  as  also  is  the  Holy  See,  whose 
first-class  envoys  are  called  Nuncios,  or  Legati  a  latere 
or  de  latere.  Ambassadors  are  considered  to  be  personal 
representatives  of  the  heads  of  their  States  and  enjoy 
for  this  reason  special  honours.     Their  chief  privily 
— ^namely,  that  of  negotiating  with  the  head  of  the 
State  personally — has,  however,  little  value  nowa- 
days, as  almost  all  the  States  have  constitutional 
government  to  a   certain  extent,  which  necessitates 
that  all  the  important  business  should  go  through 
the  hands  of  a  Foreign  Secretary. 
Ministers        §  366.  The  sBcoud  class,  the  Ministers  Plenipoten- 
tenSl^     tiary  and  Envoys  Extraordinary,  to  which  also  belong 
Envoys      ^^^  Papal  Internuncios,  are   not   considered   to  be 
Extra-       personal  representatives  of  the  heads  of  their  States, 
ary-    Therefore  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  special  honours 
of  the  Ambassadors,  and  have  not  the  privilege  of 
treating  with  the  head  of  the  State  personally.     But 
otherwise  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
classes. 
Mii^tera       §  367.  The  third    class,   the  Ministers  Besident, 
enjoy  fewer  honours  and  rank  below  the  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary.     But  beyond  the  fact  that  Ministers 

*  See  above,  §  ii7»  No.  i. 
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Besident  do  not  enjoy  the  title  "  Excellency,"  there 
is  no  difference  between  them  and  the  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary. 

§  368.  The  fourth  class,  the  Cbarg^  d'Affaires,  chug<s 
differs  chiefly  in  cue  point  from  the  first,  second,  and  *'" 
third  class — namely,  in  so  far  as  its  members  are 
accredited  from  Foreign  OflSce  to  Foreign  Office, 
whereas  the  members  of  the  other  classes  are  ac- 
credited from  head  of  State  to  head  of  State.  The 
Charg^  d'Affaires  enjoy,  therefore,  much  less  honours 
than  the  other  diplomatic  envoys.  It  must  be 
specially  mentioned  that  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween a  Charge  d'Affaires  and  a  Chargi5  des  Affaires, 
The  latter  is  a  member  of  a  legation  whom  the  head 
of  the  legation  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
place  during  his  absence  on  leave.  Such  a  Charg^ 
des  Affaires  ranks  below  the  Charge's  d'Affaires. 

§  369.  All  the  Diplomatic  Envoys  accredited  to  The  m- 
the  same  State  form,  according  to  a  diplomatic  cor^ 
usage,  a  body  which  is  styled  the  "Diplomatic 
Corps."  The  head  of  this  body,  the  so-called 
"  Doyen,"  is  the  Papal  Nuncio,  or,  in  case  there  is  no 
Nuncio  accredited,  the  oldest  Ambassador,  or,  failing 
Ambassadors,  the  oldest  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
and  so  on.  As  the  Diplomatic  Corps  is  not  a  body 
legally  constituted,  it  performs  no  legal  functions, 
but  it  IB  nevertheless  of  great  importance,  as  it 
watches  over  the  privileges  and  honours  due  to 
diplomatic  envoys. 


irg*^^ 
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IV 

Appointmbnt  of  Diplomatic  Envoys 

VaUel,  IV.  J$  76-77— Phaiimore,  EL  $§  227-231— Twias,  L  55  212-214 
— .Ullmaim,  5  38— Calvo,  III.  JJ  1 343-1 345— Bonfik,  Nob.  677- 
680— Wheaton,  §5  2i7-22a 

Person  §  370.  International    Law    has    no  rules    as  re- 

flation of  gards  the  qualification  of  the  individuals  whom  a 
Envoy.  State  can  appoint  as  diplomatic  envoys,  the  States 
being  naturally  competent  to  act  according  to  discre- 
tion, although  of  course  there  are  many  qualifications 
a  diplomatic  envoy  must  possess  to  fill  his  office 
successfully.  The  Municipal  Laws  of  many  States 
comprise,  therefore,  many  details  as  regards  the 
knowledge  and  training  which  a  candidate  for  a  per- 
manent diplomatic  post  must  possess,  whereas  re- 
garding envoys  ceremonial  even  the  Municipal  Laws 
have  no  provisions  at  all.  The  question  is  sometimes 
discussed  whether  females  ^  might  be  appointed 
envoys.  History  relates  a  few  cases  of  female  diplo- 
matists. Thus,  for  example,  Louis  XTV.  of  France 
accredited  in  1 646  Madame  de  Gu^briant  ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Poland.  During  the  last  two  centuries, 
however,  no  such  case  has  to  my  knowledge  occurred, 
although  I  doubt  not  that  International  Law  does  not 
prevent  a  State  from  sending  a  female  as  diplomatic 
envoy.  But  under  the  present  circumstances  many 
States  would  refuse  to  receive  her. 
Letter  of  §371.  The  appointment  of  an  individual  as  a  diplo- 
Pnii  '  matic  envoy  is  announced  to  the  State  to  which  he  is 
Paas^rts.  accredited  in  certain  official  papers  to  be  handed 
in  by  the  envoy  to  the  receiving  State.     Letter  of 

^  See  Mirus,  Dae  europ&iscbe  Gesandtschaftsrecht,  I.  ff  127-128, 
and  Phillimore,  IL  §  134. 
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Credence  is  the  designation  of  the  document  ui  which 
the  head  of  the  State  accredits  a  permanent  ambas- 
sador or  minister  to  a  foreign  State.  Every  such 
envoy  receives  a  sealed  Letter  of  Credence  and  an 
open  copy.  As  soon  as  the  envoy  has  arrived  at 
the  place  of  hja  designation,  he  sends  the  copy  to 
the  Foreign  Office  to  make  his  arrival  officially  known. 
The  sealed  original,  however,  is  handed  in  personally 
by  the  envoy  to  the  head  of  the  State  to  whom  he 
ie  accredited.  Charges  d' Affaires  receive  a  Letter  of 
Credence  too,  but  as  they  are  accredited  from  Foreign 
Office  to  Foreign  Office,  their  Letter  of  Ci'edence  is 
signed,  not  by  the  head  of  their  home  State,  but  by 
its  Foreign  Office.  Now  a  permanent  diplomatic 
envoy  needs  no  other  empowering  document  in  case 
he  is  not  entrusted  with  any  task  outside  the  limits 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  a  permanent  legation. 
But  ui  case  he  is  entrusted  with  any  such  task,  as, 
for  instance,  if  any  special  treaty  or  convention  is  to 
be  negotiated,  he  requires  a  special  empowering 
document — namely,  the  so-called  Full  Powers  (Pleina 
Potamrs).  They  are  given  in  Letters  Patent  signed 
by  the  head  of  the  State,  and  they  are  either  Umited 
or  uidimited  Full  Powers,  acconling  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Such  diplomatic  envoys  as  are 
•ent,  not  to  represent  their  home  State  [wrmanently, 
but  on  an  extraordinary  mission  such  a.s  representa- 
tion at  a  Congress,  negotiation  of  a  special  treaty, 
and  other  transactions,  receive  Full  Powers  only,  and 
no  Letter  of  Credence.  Every  pennanent  or  other 
diplomatic  envoy  is  also  furnished  with  so-called  Jn- 
atmctiona  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  as  regards 
the  objects  of  his  mission.  But  tiuch  Instructions  are 
a  matter  between  the  Envoy  and  his  home  State 
Azdusively,  and  they  have  therefore,  although  they 
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may  otherwise  be  very  important,  no  importance  for 
International  Law.  Every  permanent  diplomatic 
envoy  receives,  lastly,  Passporia  for  himself  and  his 
suite  specially  made  out  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
These  Passports  the  envoy  after  his  arrival  deposits 
at  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  State  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  where  they  remain  imtil  he  himself 
asks  for  them  because  he  desires  to  leave  his  post, 
or  until  they  are  returned  to  him  on  his  dismissal. 
Combiiied  §  372.  As  a  rule,  a  State  appoints  different  indi- 
LegatUmi.  yjduals  as  permanent  diplomatic  envoys  to  different 
States,  but  sometimes  a  State  appoints  the  same  indi- 
vidual as  permanent  diplomatic  envoy  to  several 
States.  As  a  rule,  further,  a  diplomatic  envoy 
represents  one  State  only.  But  occasionally  several 
States  appoint  the  same  individual  as  their  envoy, 
so  that  one  envoy  represents  several  States. 
Appoint-  ^Z7Z'  ^  former  times  States  used  frequently^  to 
^^  appoint  more  than  one  permanent  diplomatic  envoy 
Envoys,  as  their  representative  in  a  foreign  State.  Although 
this  would  hardly  occur  nowadays,  there  is  no  rule 
against  such  a  possibility.  And  even  now  it  happens 
frequently  that  States  appoint  several  envoys  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  them  at  Congresses  and 
Conferences.  In  such  cases  one  of  the  several  envoys  is 
appointed  senior,  to  whom  the  others  are  subordinate. 

^  See  Mlras,  1.  o.  I.  §§  117-119 
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Vuiel,  rV.  K  65-67— Hall,  i  98— Phillimora,  II.  «  133-139— TwiM,  I. 
«  ao2-io3— T»ylor,  fS  385-290— Martens,  II.  i  8— Calvo.  III. 
H  1353-1356— Pradier-Fod^re,  III,  K  1:53-1260— FioM,  II. 
Ko*.  1118-1120— Biviec,  I.  pp.  455-457- 

§374.  Every  member  of  the  Family  of  Nations  Datjfl 

Lhat  possesses  the  passive  right  of  legation  is  under  dJ^i'J* 

ordinary  circumstances  bound  to  receive  diplomatic  g**''L 

envoys  accredited  to  itself  from  other  States  for  the  JH 

purpose  of  negotiation.   But  the  duty  extends  neither  ^H 

to  the  reception   of  permanent  envoys   nor   to  the  ^H 

reception  of  temporary  envoys  under  all   circum-  ^H 

■tances.  ^M 

(i)  As  regards  permanent  envoys,  it  is  a  generally  ^H 

recognised   fact  that  a  State  is  as   little   boimd  to  ^| 

re(«ive  them   as   it  is  to   send   them.     Practically,  ^H 

however,    every    fiiU-Sovereign    State    which  desires  ^H 

its  voice  to  be  heard  among  the  States  receives  and  ^M 

sends  permanent  envoi's,  as  without  such  it  would,  ^M 

under   present    circumstances,    be    impossible    for  a  ^| 

State  to  have   any  influence  whatever   in  interna-  ^H 

tional  aflairs.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  Switzerland,  ^H 

which  in  former  times  abstained  entirely  from  send-  ^H 

ing  permanent   envoys,  has  abandoned    her   former  ^^M 

practice  and  nowadays  sends  and  receives    several.  ^H 

The  insignilicant  Principality  of  Iichtenst«in  is,  as  ^H 

far  as  I  know,  the  only  full-Sovereign  State  which  ^H 

neither  sends  nor  receives  one   single    permanent  ^H 

legation.  ^H 

But  a  State  may  receive  a  permanent  legation  from 
one  State  and  refuse  to  do  so  from  another.  Thus, 
the  Protestant  States  never  received  a   permanent 
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legation  from  the  Popes,  even  when  the  latter  were 
heads  of  a  State,  and  they  still  observe  this  rule, 
although  one  or  another  of  them,  such  as  Prussia 
for  example,  keeps  a  permanent  legation  at  the 
Vatican. 

(2)  As  regards  temporary  envoys,  it  is  likewise  a 
generally  recognised  fact  among  those  writers  who 
assert  the  duty  of  a  State  to  receive  imder  ordinary 
circumstances  temporary  envoys  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  that  rule.  Thus,  for  example,  a  State 
which  knows  beforehand  the  object  of  a  mission 
and  does  not  wish  to  negotiate  thereon  can 
refuse  to  receive  the  mission.  Thus,  further,  a  bel- 
ligerent can  refuse  ^  to  receive  a  legation  from  the 
other  belligerent,  as  war  involves  the  rupture  of  aU 
peaceable  relations. 
Befnsai  to  §  375-  But  the  refusal  to  receive  an  envoy  must  not 
J^^  *  be  confounded  with  the  refusal  to  receive  a  certain 
^^'  J  individual  as  envoy.  A  State  may  be  ready  to  receive 
a  pennanent  or  temporary  envoy,  but  may  object  to 
the  individual  selected  for  that  purpose.  Inter- 
national Law  gives  no  right  to  a  State  to  insist  upon 
the  reception  of  such  individual  appointed  by  it  as 
diplomatic  envoy.  Every  State  can  refuse  to  receive 
as  envoy  a  person  objectionable  to  itself.  And  ai 
State  refusing  an  individual  envoy  is  neither  compelled 
to  specify  what  kind  of  objection  it  has,  nor  to  justify 
its  objection.  Thus,  for  example,  most  States  refuse 
to  receive  one  of  their  own  subjects  as  an  envoy 
from    a    foreign    State.^      Thus,   again,   the    King 

^  But    this   is    not    generaUy  grant  him  all  the  privileges  of 

recognised.    See  Vattel,  IV.  §  67 ;  such  envoys,  including  exterritori- 

Phillimore,  II.  §  138 ;  and  Prskidier-  ality.    See  Macarimey  v.  OaHfuU^ 

Fod4r6,  III.  No.  1255.  L.B.,  24  Q.B.D.,  368.  Article  i;  of 

^  In  case  a  State  receives  one  the  B^glement  sur  les  Immtimt^ 

of  its  own  subjects  as  diplomatic  Diplomatiques,  adopted  in   1895 

envoy  of  a  foreign  State,  it  has  to  by  the  Institute  of  International 
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of  Hanover  refused  in  1847  to  receive  a  minister 
ap|)oiiite<:l  by  Prussia,  because  the  individual  was  of 
the  Roman  CathoUc  faith.  Italy  refused  in  1885  to 
receive  Mr.  Keiley  as  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
of  America  because  he  had  in  1871  protested  against 
the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States.  And  when  the 
United  States  sent  the  same  gentleman  as  ambassador 
to  Austria,  the  latter  refused  him  reception  on  the 
ground  that  his  wife  was  said  to  be  a  Jewess.  Al- 
though, as  is  a])[>arent  frora  these  examples,  no 
State  has  a  ri<,'ht  to  insist  upon  the  reception  of  a 
rertain  individual  as  envoy,  in  practice  States  are 
often  offended  when  reception  is  refused.  Thus, 
in  1832  England  did  not  cancel  for  three  years  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Stratford  Cainiing  as  ambassador 
to  Huasia,  although  the  latter  refused  reception,  and 
the  post  was  practically  vacant.  In  1885,  when,  as 
above  mentioned,  Austria  refused  reception  to  a 
certain  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  the  latter 
did  not  appoint  another,  although  the  rejected  indi- 
vidual resigjied,  and  the  legation  was  for  several 
yearn  left  to  the  care  of  a  Charge  d' Affaires.  To 
avoid  such  conflicts  it  is  the  gixxl  practice  of  many 
States  never  to  appoint  an  individual  aa  envoy  without 
having  ascertained  beforehand  whether  the  individual 
would  be  persona  ffrata.  And  it  is  a  customar)'  rule 
of  International  Law  that  a  State  wliicli  does  not 
objwt  to  the  appointment  of  a  certain  individual, 
although  itit  opinion  has  been  asked  beforehand,  is 
bound  to  receive  such  individual. 

§  376.  In  case  a  State  does  not  object  to  the  re-  Uodsvid 
ception  of  a  person  as  iliplomatic  envoy  accredited  to  ^|^,""^ 
itself.  Ilia  actual  reception  takes  place  as  soon  as  he  "<*• 

Law  (m«  Annaaire,  KIT.  p.  m),    diction.    See  lluUimoro,  11.  {  135, 
dmiM,     however,    to    nieb     ui    uid  Twjm,  I.  { 103. 
iodiviifaikl  «i«iuptioo  (rgm  Jona- 
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has  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  designation.  But  the 
mode  of  reception  differs  according  to  the  class  the 
envoy  belongs  to.  If  he  be  one  of  the  firsts  second, 
[or  third  class,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  State 
jto  receive  him  solemnly  in  a  so-called  public  audience 
[  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies.  Por  that  purpose  the 
envoy  sends  a  copy  of  his  credentials  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  arranges  a  special  audience  with  the 
head  of  the  State  for  the  envoy,  when  he  delivers 
in  person  his  sealed  credentials.^  If  the  envoy  be  a 
Charg^  d' Affaires  only,  he  is  received  in  audience  by 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  he  hands 
his  credentials.  Through  the  formal  reception  the 
envoy  becomes  officially  recognised  and  can  officially 
conunence  to  exercise  his  functions.  But  such  of  his 
privileges  as  exterritoriality  and  the  like,  which  con- 
cern the  safety  and  inviolability  of  his  person,  he 
must  be  granted  even  before  his  official  reception,  as 
his  character  as  diplomatic  envoy  is  considered  to 
date,  not  from  the  time  of  his  official  reception,  but 
from  the  time  when  his  credentials  were  handed  to 
him  on  leaving  his  home  State,  his  passports  furnishing 
sufficient  proof  of  his  diplomatic  character. 
Reception  §377'  ^^  niust  be  specially  observed  that  all  these 
c^  Envoys  details  regarding  the  reception  of  diplomatic  envoys 
greases  accredited  to  a  State  do  not  apply  to  the  reception 
fereiSes.  ^^  envoys  seut  to  represent  different  States  at  a 
iCongress  or  Conference.  As  such  envoys  are  not 
accredited  to  the  State  on  whose  territory  the  Con- 
gress or  Conference  takes  place,  such  State  has  no 
competence  to  refuse  the  reception  of  the  appointed 
envoys,  and  no  formal  and  official  reception  of  the 
latter  by  the  head  of  the  State  takes  place.    The 

^  Details  concerning  reception  of  envoys  are  given  by  Twiss,  I. 
$  215,  and  Bivier,  I.  p.  467. 
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appointing  States  merely  notify  the  appointment  of 
their  envoys  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  State  on 
whose  territory'  the  transactions  take  place,  the 
envoys  call  upon  the  Foreign  Secretary  after  their 
arrival  to  introduce  themselves,  and  they  are 
oourteoiwly  received  by  him.  They  do  not,  however, 
hand  in  to  him  their  Full  Powers,  but  reserve  them 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  or  Conference, 
where  they  produce  them  in  exchange  with  one 
another. 


VI 

Functions  of  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Biriar,  1.  S  37— Dllnuuin.  i  39— Bonflla,  Non.  681-683— Pi«dier-Fo- 
dir*.  m.  H  1346-1376. 

§378,  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  functionsr  On  Dipi*. 
of  permanent  envoys  and  of  envoys  for  temporary!  pnnoUoM 
purposes.     The  functions  of  llie  latter,  who  are  eilhei^  iogen6r»L 
envoys    ceremonial    or    such    envoys    political    as 
temporarily  only  are  accredited  for  the  purpose  of 
some   definite    negotiations  or  as  representatives  at 
Congre8.«ws  and  Conferences,  are  clearly  demnnstratcd 
by  the  very  purpose  of  their  appointment.     It  is  the 
functions  of  the  permanent  envoys  which  demand  a 
closer   consideration.     These    regular  functions  may; 
be  grouped  together  under  the  heads  of  negotiation,  t? 
obeeiration,    and    protection.     But    besides    thesej 
regular  functions  a  diplomatic  envoy  may  be  charged 
with  other  miscellaneous  functions. 

§  379.   A   pennanent  ambassador  or  other  envoy  SigoUi 
representd  his  home  Slate  in  the  totality  of  its  inter- 
national relations  not  only  with  the  State  to  which  hei 
is  accredited,  but  aU*o  with  other  States.     Tie  Is  the^ 
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mouthpiece  of  the  head  of  his  home  State  and  its 
Foreign  Secretary  as  regards  communications  to  be 
made  to  the  State  to  which  he  is  accredited.  He  like- 
wise receives  communications  from  the  latter  and 
reports  them  to  his  home  State.  In  this  way  not 
only  are  international  relaticms  between  these  two 
States  fostered  and  negotiated  upon,  but  such  inter- 
national affairs  of  other  States  as  are  of  general 
interest  to  all  or  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Family 
of  Nations  are  also  discussed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  more  important  Powers  keep  permanent  lega- 
tions accredited  to  one  another,  a  constant  exchange 
«jof  views  in  regard  to  affairs  international  is  taking 
I  place  between  them. 

observ*.  §  380.  But  these  are  not  all  the  functions  of  perma- 
nent diplomatic  envoys.  Their  task  is,  further,  to 
observe  attentively  every  occurrence  which  might 
affect  the  interest  of  their  home  States,  and  to 
report  such  observations  to  their  Gbvemments.  It  is 
through  these  reports  that  every  member  of  the 
Family  of  Nations  is  kept  well  informed  in  regard  to 
the  army  and  navy,  the  finances,  the  public  opinion, 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  foreign  countries. 
And  it  must  be  specially  emphasised  that  no  State 
/that  receives  diplomatic  envoys  has  a  right  to  prevent 
fthem  from  exercising  their  function  of  observation. 

Proteo-  §  381.  A  third  task  of  diplomatic  envoys  is  the 

1  protection  of  the  persons,  property,  and  interests  of 

'  such  subjects  of  their  home  States  as  are  within  the 

boundaries  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited. 

If  such  subjects  are  wronged  without  being  able  to 

find  redress  in  the  ordinary  way  of  justice,  and  ask 

the  help  of  the  diplomatic  envoy  of  their  home  State, 

^he  must  be  allowed  to  afford  them  protection.     It  is 

,  for  the  Mimicipal  Law  and  regulations  of  his  home 


lion. 
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State,  and  not  for  International  Law,  to  prescribe  to] 
an  envoy  the  limits  within  which  he  has  to  afford) 
protection  to  his  compatriotB.  '' 

§  382.  Negotiation,  observation,  and  protection  Miwet- 
we  tasks  common  to  all  diplomatic  envoys  of  every  FonotioM. 
State.  But  a  State  may  order  its  permanent  envoys 
to  perform  other  tasks,  such  as  the  registration  of 
deaths,  birtlis,  and  marriages  of  subjects  of  the  home 
State,  legalisation  of  their  signatures,  making  out  of 
passports  for  them,  and  the  like.  But  in  doing  this 
a  State  must  be  careful  not  to  order  its  envoys  tol  , 
perform  such  tasks  as  are  by  the  law  of  the  receiving] 
State  exclusively  reserved  to  its  own  officials.  Thu?^ 
for  instance,  a  State  whose  laws  comjiel  persons  who 
intend  marri^eto  conclude  it  in  presence  of  its  regis- 
trars, need  not  allow  a  foreign  envoy  to  legalise  a 
marriage  of  compatriots  before  its  registration  by  the 
official  registrar.  So,  too,  a  State  need  not  allow  a 
foreign  envoy  to  perform  an  act  which  is  reserved  for 
iui  jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  oath. 

§  383.  But  it  must  be   specially  emphasised  that  En»or» 
envoys  must  not  interfere  with  the  internal  political  fnterfore 
life  of  the  State  to  which  they  are  accredited.    It  pjl'^'' 
certaiiUy  belongs  U)   their   functions   to   watch  the 
political   events    and   the   political    parties   with  a 
vigilant  eye  and  to  report  their  observation^  to  their 
home  States.     But  they  have  no  right  whatever  to 
take  part  in  that  political  life  itself,  to  encourage  a 
certain   political  party,  or  to  threaten  another.     Iff 
nevertheless  they  do  so,  they  abuse   their  po«itionr4 
And  it  matters  not  whether  an  envoy  acts  thus  on  his  I 
om  account  or  on  instructions  from  his  home  State,. 
No  strong  self-respecting  State  will  allow  a  foreign 
envoy  to  exercise  such  interference,  but  will  either 
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request  his  home  State  to  recall  him  and  appoint 
another  individual  in  his  place  or,  in  case  his  inter- 
ference is  very  flagrant,  hand  him  his  passports 
and  therewith  dismiss  him.  History  records  many 
instances  of  this  kind,^  although  in  many  cases  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  envoy  concerned  really  abi 
his  office  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  internal 
politics. 


Law. 


vn 

Position  of  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Dipio.  §  384.  Diplomatic  envoys  are  just  as  little  sab- 

EoTojE  j^^^  ^^  International  Law  as  heads  of  States  are; 
^1^0*  and  the  arguments  regarding  the  position  of  such 
natioiua  heads  ^  must  also  be  applied  to  the  position  of 
diplomatic  envoys,  which  is  given  to  them  by  Inter- 
national Law  not  as  individuals  but  as  representative 
organs  of  their  States.  It  is  derived,  not  firom 
personal  rights,  but  from  rights  and  duties  of 
their  home  States  and  the  receiving  States.  All  the 
privileges  which  are  possessed  by  diplomatic  envoys 
according  to  International  Law  are  not  rights  given 
to  them  by  International  Law,  but  rights  given  by 
the  Municipal  Law  of  the  receiving  States  in  com- 
pliance with  an  international  right  of  their  home 
States.  For  International  Law  gives  a  right  to  every 
State  to  demand  for  its  diplomatic  envoys  certain 
privileges  from  the  Municipal  Law  of  a  foreign  State. 
/Thus,  a  diplomatic   envoy  is  not  a  subject  but  an 

>  See  Hall  ($  98^)  and  Taylor  States  of  Amerioa  for  an  alleged 

(S  322),  who  both  discuss  a  number  mterference  in    the  ^^^    '"•     "  • 

of  oases,  especially  that  of  Lord  'election. 

Saokville,  who  received  his  pass-  *  See  above,'  f  344. 
ports  in   1888  from  the  United 
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object  of  International  Law,  and  in  this  regard  Uk^ 
any  other  individual. 

§385.  PrivilegeB  due  to  diplomatic  envoys,  apart  Prfrii 
from    ceremonial    honours,    have  reference    to    their  imJi©.' 
inviolability  and   to  their  so-called   exterritoriality?!  e^"™ 

The  reasons  why  these  privileges  must  be  granted  

are  that  diplomatic  envoys  are  representatives  of  I 
States  and  of  their  dignity,'  and,  further,  that 
they  could  not  exercise  their  functions  perfectly  | 
unless  they  enjoyed  such  privileges.  For  it  is 
obvious  that,  were  they  liable  to  ordinary  legal  and 
political  interference  like  other  individuals  and  thus 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the 
Government,  they  might  be  influenced  by  personal 
considerations  of  safety  and  comfort  to  such  a  degree 
as  would  materially  hamper  the  exercise  of  their 
fimctious.  '  It  is  equally  clear  that  liability  to  inte-r- 
ference  witii  their  full  and  free  intercourse  with  their 
home  States  through  letters,  telegrams,  and  couriers 
would  wholly  nullify  their  raison  itetre.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  send  independent 
and  secret  reports  to  or  receive  similar  instructions 
from  their  home  States,  '  From  the  consideration  of 
these  and  various  cognate  reasons  their  privileges 
Mem  to  be  inseparable  attributes  of  the  very  existence 
of  diplomatic  envoys.^ 

'  Re«Kbov«,  j  III.  loffM  of  diplomfttio  envoy*,  ftod 

'  Th«  IbiiUuM  of  Iiitvmatioiiftl  dnttrd  m  bod;  of  MvontMD  nilM 

L»w,    ki    iu    lUMitiot-  at    Cun-  in   regud   ^lanto.      (Se«  Asnu* 

luidgBta  ill95,dUouu»dlbapnvi-  &iru,  XIV.  p.  140.) 
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Inyiolabilitt  of  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Vattol,  IV.  SS  80-107— Hidl,  K  50, 98*— Fhilliiiiore,  XL  H  IS4-I7S— 
Twifls,  L  ii  216-217 — ^Unmaim,  $  40— Geflfoksn  in  HbUsendodl^ 
nL  pp.  648-654— Bivier,  I.  $  5^— B<mfils,  Not.  684-^99^ 
Pradier-FocUr^,  in.  K  1 382-1 593— Fiora,  IL  Not.  1 127-1145— 
Calvo,  m.  ii  1480-1498— Martent,  IL  S  n— Croozet,  ""Da 
rinTiolabilit^  .  .  .  dot  agenla  diplamatiqiiea "  (1875). 

§  386.  Diplomatic  envoys  are  just  as  sacrosanct  as 

heads  of  States.     They  must,  therefore,  on  the  one 

hand,  be  afforded  special  protection  as  regards  the 

safety  of  their  persons,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 

ij  must  be  exempted  from  every  kind  of  criminal  juris- 

^  diction  of  the  receiving  States.    Now  the  protection 

due  to  diplomatic  envoys  must  find  its  expression  not 

only  in  the  necessary  police  measures  for  the  preven- 

rtion  of  offences,  but  also  in  specially  severe  punish- 

^  f  ments  to  be  inflicted  on  ofienders.  Thus,  according  to 

>qEngli8h  Criminal  Law,i  every  one  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 

demeanour  who,   by  force    or    personal    restraint, 

violates  any  privilege  conferred  upon  the  diplomatic 

representatives  of  foreign  countries,   or  who*  sets 

forth  or  prosecutes  or  executes  any  writ  or  process 

whereby  the  person  of  any  diplomatic  representative 

of  a  foreign  country  or  the  jp^eraQn  of  a  servant  of  any 

such  representative  is  arrested  or  imprisoned.     The 

protection  of  diplomatic  envoys  is  not  restricted  to 

their  own  person,   but    must  be  extended   to  the 

members  of  their  family  and  suite,  to  their  official 

residence,   their    furniture,    carriages,    papers^    and 

likewise  to  their  intercourse  with  their  home  States 

by  letters,  telegrams,  and  special  messengers. 


^  8oe  Stephen's  Digest,  articles  96-97. 
«  7  Anne,  c.  XII.  $S  3-6* 
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§  387.  As    regards   the   exemption    of  diplomatic  Eump- 
envoys    from    criminal  jurisdiction,  the  theory  and  Cnmind 
practice  of  International  Law  agree  nowadays '  upon  i"^*^^"' 
the  fact    that  the    receiving    States  have    no  right,) 
under   any    circumstances    whatever,    to    prosecuteT  *' 
and  punish    diplomatic  envoys.       But    the    question" 
is  not  settled    among  writers  on  International  Law 
whether  the  commands  and  injunctions  of  the  laws   -^...^vv* 
of  the  receiving   States    concern  diplomatic  envoys        ..-.:.- 
at    all,    80    that    the    latter    have  to    comply    with 
sucli  commands  and    injunctions,  althougli  the  fact 
is    established    that  they    can    never    be    prosecuted 
and  punished  for  any  breach.^     This  question  ought 
to  be  decided  in  the  negative,  for  a  diplomatic  envoy 
must  in  no   point   be   considered   under   the  legal 
authority  of  the  receiving  State.     But  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  diplomatic  envoy  must  have  a  right  to 
do  what  he  likes.     Tlie  presupposition  of  the  privi- 
ties he  enjoys  is  that  he  acts  and  behaves  in  such 
a   manner  as  hannonises   with    the   internal    order 
of  ihe    receiving    State.  PHe    is   therefore    expected 
voluntarily  to  (.-omply  with  all  sucli  commands  and  ' 
injunctions  of  the  Municipal  Law  as  do  not  restrict 

him  in  the  effective   exercise  of  his  functions.""  In 

case  he  ac^ts  and  behaves  ottierwiseTarid "itTstlirbs 
thereby  the  internal  order  of  the  State,  the  latter 
will  certainly  request  his  recall  or  send  him  back  afr 
otioe. 

History  records  many  cases  of  diplomatic  envofir 
who  have  conspired  against  the  receiving  States,  bat 
have  nevertheless  not  been  prosecuted.  Thus,  in 
1 584,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Mendoza  in  England 

'  In  fomin  tinua  thare  wm  do  eiuMil  b;  Dallnc.  **  Die  ■tnfrMbt- 

nnuiiiuitv  among  publiciita.   (B««  lielM  Bodanluan  dir  EUefritoriB- 

PtuUimoro,  IL  f  i$4.)  UuU"  (1S96J.  pp.  71  90. 

*  Th»  point  u  Uwwoo^j  dia- 
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plotted  to  depose  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.  In  1587  the  French  Ambas- 
sador in  England,  L'Aubespine,  conspired  against  the 
life  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  he  was  simply  warned  not 
to  commit  a  similar  act  again/.  In  1654  the  French 
Ambassador  in  England,  De  Bass,  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Cromwell ;  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  within  twenty-four  hours.^ 
S°^*J"  §  388.  As  diplomatic  envoys  are  sacrosanct,  the 

inviou-  principle  of  their  inviolability  is  generally  recognised. 
^^^'  ^ut  there  is  one  exception.  For  if  a  diplomatic  envoy 
commits  an  act  of  violence  which  disturbs  the  inter- 
nal order  of  the  receiving  State  in  such  a  manner  as 
makes  it  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  acts,  or  in  case  he 
^  conspu-es  against  the  receivmg  State  and  the  con- 
spiracy can  be  made  futile  only  by  putting  him  under 
restraint,  he  may  be  arrested  for  the  time  being, 
although  he  must  in  due  time  be  safely  sent  home. 
Thus  in  1717  the  Swedish  Ambassador  Qyllenburg 
in  London,  who  was  an  accomplice  in  a  plot  against 
King  George  I.,  was  arrested  and  his  papers  were 
searched.  In  17 18  the  Spanish  Ambassador  Prince 
Cellamare  in  France  was  placed  in  custody  be- 
cause he  organised  a  conspiracy  against  the  French 
Government.^  And  it  must  be  emphasised  that  a 
diplomatic  envoy  cannot  make  it  a  point  of  complaint 
if  injured  in  consequence  of  his  own  unjustifiable 
behaviour,  as  for  instance  in  attacking  an  individual 
who  in  self-defence  retaliates,  or  in  unreasonably  or 
wilfully  placing  himself  in  dangerous  or  awkward 
positions,  such  as  in  a  disorderly  crowd.^ 

*  These  and   other   cases   are    are  given  hy  Philllmorey  IL  K  166 
discussed  hj  Phillimore,  II.  §§  160-    and  1 70. 

165.  >  See     artide  6  of  the  mlea 

*  Details  regarding  these  oases    regarding  diploaiatic  imnmnitics 
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Tatlel.  IV.  {{  8o-i  19— HaU,  iS  SC  S2.  5J— Wortlake,  I.  pp.  263-273— 
MjUliinore,  II.  «  lyft-ato-Taylor,  «  399-31  s-Twiw,  I.  H  ^'7- 
III— nilmuin,  (  40— GefTcken  in  HottKendorS,  in.  pp.  6S4-6S9— 
BiTier,  I.  38— Bonfil*.  Not.  700-721— Pradier-Fod4r4,  III.  M  1396- 
i49S~Fiore,  II.  Nob.  i  145-1163- Calvo,  III.  H  I499-"S3"— 
MwtcDB,  IX.  ii  11-14— Ootlschalck,  "  I>ie  Extern torUlitfit  dor 
Q«faiult«n"  (1878)- Hefking,  '- L'sitmritorialil^  "  (1S89)— Odier, 
"Dm  priviUgn  et  inuuaiutJB  des  agents  diploiuktiqiies  "  (1890) — 
Vetcmmai,  "  Dea  tntnchisei  diplomatiquea  et  apf  oUJemeDt  do 
I'tiileiTitoriAlili"  (1891)— Droin,  "  L'eiterritorialitj  dea  agenta 
diplotnatiquM  "  (1B95). 

§  389.  The  exterriloriality  which  must  be  granted  : 
to  diplomatic  envoys  by  the  Municipal  tiawa  of  all  " 
the  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  is  not.  as  in  ^] 
the  case  of  sovereign  heads  of  States,  baswl  on  the  to 
principle  par  in  parem  non  habei  impermm,  but  on 
the  necessity  that  envoys  must,  for  the  purpose  of., 
fulfilling  their  duties,  be  independent  of  the  jurisdic- i 
tiou,  the  control,  and  the  like  of  the  receiving  Stateay 
Extecritoriality,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  is  a 
ficupn  only,  for  diplomatic  envoys  are  in  reality  not 
without,  but  witbin,   the  territories  of  the  receiving 
States.     The  term  "Exterrilorialily  "  is  nevertheless] 
valuable,  because  it  demonstrates   (clearly  the  fact! 
that  envoys  must  in  most  points  be  treated  as  though! 
they  were  not  within  the  territorj-  of  the  receivingj 
Stai«6.'     And  the  eo-<-aUed  exterritoriality  of  envoys 
is  actualised  by  a  body  of  privileges  which   mast 
be  severally  discussed. 

•iafUi  by  Utt  Injlltotc  of  Int«r.  Droin.  LViMrritocialitc  dai  acMrt* 

hmmnmI   Lav   U  lis  mMting  al  (LnlaaiatiijuM  (1895),  pp.  ]i-4]), 

Cwnbridf*    in     1895    (Aiuiium,  all  patilloiau  aaixpt  the  Unn  and 

XIV.  f.  140).  tht  fiction  of  •xlemk>rialil>. 
'  t^ilb   a   ttv  •XMpUona  (im 
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immom^  §  390.  The  first  of  these  privileges  is  immunity  of 
^^°°"'  domicile,  the  so-caUed  Franchise  de  thdtd.  The 
present  immunity  of  domicile  has  developed  from  the 
former  condition  of  things,  when  the  official  resi- 
dences of  envoys  were  in  every  point  considered  to  be 
outside  the  territory  of  the  receiving  States,  and 
when  this  exterritoriality  was  in  many  cases  even 
extended  to  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  in  which 
such  a  residence  was  situated.  One  used  then  to 
speak  of  a  Franchise  du  quartier  or  the  Jus  quarts- 
riorum.  And  an  inference  from  this  Franchise  du 
quartier  was  the  so-called  right  of  asylum,  the  envoys 
claiming  the  right  to  grant  asylum  within  the  boun- 
daries of  their  residential  quarters  to  every  individual, 
who  took  refuge  there.^  But  already  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  most  States  opposed  this  Franchise  du 
quartier^  which  totally  disappeared  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  leaving  behind,  however,  the  daim  of  the 
envoys  to  grant  asylum  within  their  official  residences. 
Thus,  when  in  1726  the  Duke  of  Hipperda,  first 
Minister  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  was  accused  of 
high  treason  and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  residence 
of  the  English  ambassador  in  Madrid,  was  forcibly 
arrested  there  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Gbvemment, 
ther  British  Government  complained  of  this  act  as  a 
violation  of  International  Law.^  Twenty-one  years 
later,  in  1 747,  occurred  a  similar  case  in  Sweden.  A 
merchant  named  Springer  was  accused  of  high  treason 
and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Stockholm.     On  the  refusal  of  the  English 

^  Although  this  right  of  asylum  cessione  pendet  ejus  apod  qiiem 

was  certainly  recognised  by  the  agit.  Istud  enim  juris  gentium  non 

States  in  former  centuries,  it  is  of  est."    See  also  Synkerahoeky  De 

interest  to  state  that  Grotius  did  foro  legat  0.  21. 
not    consider    it   postulated   by       'See  Martens,  Caoaea  C^UhreSv 

International  Law,  for  he  says  of  I.  p.  178. 
this  right  (11. 0.  18,  S  8) :  "  Ex  con- 
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envoy  to  surrender  Springer,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment surrounded  the  embassy  with  troops  and  ordered 
the  carriage  of  the  envoy,  when  leaving  the  embassy, 
to  be  followed  by  mounted  soldiers.  At  last  Springer 
was  handed  over  to  the  Swedish  Government  under 
protest,  but  England  complained  and  calletl  back  her 
ambassador,  as  Sweden  refused  to  make  the  required 
reparation.'  As  these  two  examples  show,  the  rightof) 
asylum,  although  claimed  and  often  conceded,  was  )(  | 
nevertheless  not  universally  recognised.  During  th^J 
nineteenth  century  all  remains  of  it  vanished,  and 
when  in  1867  the  French  envoy  in  Lima  claimed  it, 
the  Peruvian  Government  refused  to  concede  it. 

Nowadays  the  official  residences  of  envoys  are  in 
a   sense   and  for  some   points  only    considered  as 
though  ihey  were  outside  the  territory  of  the  receiv- 
ing States.     For  the  immunity  of  domicile  granted  to 
diplomatic  envoys   comprises  the   inaccessibility  of 
these   residences   to   the   officers   of  justice,  police, 
revenue,  and  the  like,  of  the  receiving  States  without 
the  special  consent  of  the  respective  envoys.  1  There"^ 
ton,  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  \i-M 
receiving  Governments  can  take  place  within  these  I 
reudencee,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  envoys.  | 
And  the  stables  and  carriages  of  the  envoys  are  ton-^ 
rideretl  tc>_jje_i>arfaL(^>heir  residtaces.     But  such] 
"unmanity  of  domicile  is  granted  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  1 
isary  for  the  independence  and  inviot&biUty  ofj 
envoys    and   the  inviolability  of  their    o(Bcial\ 
■coments  and  archives.     If  an  envoy  abuses  this 
nunity>  the  receiving  Government  need  not  bear  it 
isively.  I  There  is,  therefore,  no  obligation  on  the 
~  the  receiving  State  to  grant  an  envoy  1' 
'  affonUng  asylum  to  criminaU  or  to  otl 


>  8m  IbrtMW,  Cmum  CiUbrm,  11.  p.  53. 
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individuals  not  belonging  to  his  snite.^  Of  ooune,  an 
envoy  need  not  deny  the  entrance  to  criminals  who 
want  to  take  refuge  in  the  embassy.  But  he  mnst 
surrender  them  to  the  prosecuting  Grovemment  at  its 
request,  and,  if  he  refuses,  any  measures  may  be 
taken  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  apart  from  such  as 
would  involve  an  attack  on  his  person.  Thus,  the 
embassy  may  be  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
eventually  the  criminal  may  even  forcibly  be  taken 
out  of  the  embassy.  But  such  measures  of  force  are 
justifiable  only  if  the  case  is  an  urgent  one,  and  after 
the  envoy  has  in  vain  been  required  to  surrender  the 
gnminal.r  Further,  if  a  crime  is  committed  inside 
thefiOn^  of  an  envoy  by  an  individual  who  does  not 
enjoy  personally  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality,  the 
criminal  must  be  surrendered  to  the  local  Govern- 
ment. The  case  of  Xikitschenkow,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  in  1867,  is  an  instance  thereof.  Nikitschen- 
kow,  a  Russian  subject  not  belonging  to  the  Eussian 
Embassy,  made  an  attempt  on  and  wounded  a 
member  of  that  embassy  within  its  official  residence. 
The  French  police  were  called  in  and  arrested  the 
criminal.  The  Bussian  Government  required  his 
extradition,  maintaining  that,  as  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted inside  the  Bussian  Embassy,  it  fell  exclusively 
under  Bussian  jurisdiction ;  but  the  French  Crovem- 
ment  refused  extradition  and  Bussia  dropped  her 
claim. 

Again,  an  envoy  has  no  right  to  seize  a  subject  of 
his  home  State  who  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
receiving  State  and  keep  him  under  arrest  inside  the 
embassy  with  the  intention  of  bringing  him  away 

*  But  according  to  Hall  (§  52)  Spanish-American  Bepnblios.  Set 

the  ciiBtom  of  granting  asylum  to  alsoWestlake,  L  p.  272,  and  Moora, 

political  refugees  in   the  houses  Asylum  in  Legations  and  Con- 

of  the  envoys  still  exists  in  the  sulates,  and  In  Vessels  (1892). 
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into  the  power  of  his  home  State.  An  in8tance-=J 
thereof  is  the  case  of  the  Chinaman  Sun  Yat  Sen 
which  occurred  in  London  in  1S96.  This  was  a 
political  refngee  from  China  livinjj;  in  London.  He 
was  induced  to  enter  the  house  of  the  Chinese' 
Legation  and  kept  under  arrest  there  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  forcibly  to  China,  the  Chinese 
envoy  contending  that,  as  the  house  of  the  legation 
was  Chinese  territory,  the  English  Government 
had  no  right  to  interfere.  But  the  latter  did. 
interfere,  and  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  released  afWr 
several  days.         \^ 

§  39 1 .  The  second  privilege  of  envoys  in  reference  i 


criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.     As  their  exemption  ^iS^ 
from  criminal  jurisdiction  is  also  a  ron^quence  of  their  tion. 
inviolability,  it  has  already  been  discussed,'  and  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  their  exemption  from  civil 
jarisdiction  only.  I  No  civil  action  of  any  kind  can  be^ 
brought  against  them  in  the  Civil  Courts  of  the  re-     , 
ceiving  States  as  regards  debts  and  the  like.     ThevJ 
cannot  be  arrested  for  debts,  nor  can  their  furniture,  1 
their  carriages,  their  horses,  and  the  like,  be  seized  for  1 
debts.     They  c-annot  lie  prevented  from  leaving  the  , 
country  for  not  having  paid  their  debts,  nor  can  their  \ 
passports  lie  refused  to  them  on  the  same  account.   ! 
Thus,  when  in   1772  the  French  Government  refused  , 
the  pswports  to  Baron  de  Wrech,  the  envoy  of  the 
LiDdgrave  of  Hease-Cassel  at  Paris,  for  not  having 
paid  his  debts,  all  the  other  envoi's  in  Paris  com- 
plained of  thia  act  of  the  French  Government  as  a 
violation  of  International  Law.^    But  the  rule  that  ' 
an  envoy  a  exempt  from  the  civil  juriadiction  baa 

■  Sm  ibovB,  a  387-388. 

<  Sm  Uutan*,  Cmum  C4U\m».  TT.  p.  1 10. 
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^certain  exceptions.     K  an  envoy  enters  an  appear- 
'  ance  to  an  action  against  himself,  further,  if  he  him- 
self brings  an  action  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
.  receiving  State,  the  courts  of  the  latter  have  civil 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  over  the  envoy.     And  the 
same  is  valid  as  regards  real  property  held  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  receiving  State  by  an  envoy,  not  in 
his  official  character,  but  as  a  private  individual,  and 
as  regards  mercantile  ^  ventures  he  might  engage  in 
on  the  territory  of  the  receiving  State. 
Bxeiim4^T    §  392.  The  third  privilege  of  envoys  in  reference  to 
^^jJ^Jtheir  exterritoriality  is  exemption  from  subpoena  as 
M  witne88.p9itnesses.    No  envoy  can  be  obliged,  or  even  required, 
I  to   appear  as  a   witness  in  a   civil  or  criminal  or 
I  administrative  Court,  nor  is  an  envoy  obliged  to  give 
^  evidence  before  a  Commissioner  sent  to  his  house.     If! 
however,  an  envoy  chooses  for  himself  to  appear  as  a 
witness  or  to  give  evidence  of  any  kind,  the  Courts 
can  make  use  of  such  evidence.     A  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Dutch  envoy  Dubois  in 
Washington,  which  happened   in    1856.     A  case  of 
homicide  occurred  in  the  presence  of  M.  Dubois,-and, 
as  his  evidence  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  trial, 
the  Foreign   Secretary  of  the   United   States  asked 
Dubois  to   appear  before  the   Court  as  a  witness, 
recognising  the  fact  that  Dubois  had  no  duty  to  do 
so.     When   Dubois,  on  the  advice  of  all  the  other 
diplomatic  envoys  in  Washington,  refused  to  comply 
with  this  desire,  the  United  States  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Dutch  Government.     The  latter,  however, 
approved  of  Dubois'  refusal,  but  authorised  him  to 
give    evidence    under    oath    before    the  American 

^  English       Manicipftl      Law    diction  to  foreign  envoys.     (8m 
grants,    however,  even   in   snch    Weetlake,  I.  p.  my.) 
cases,  exemption  from  local  juris- 
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Foreign    Secretary.     As,    however,    such    evidence  fl 

would  have  had  no  value  at  all  according  to  the  local  I 

law,    Dubois'    evidence    was    not    taken,    and    the  I 

Government  of  the  United  States  asked  the  Dutch  m 

Government  to  recall  him.'  I 
§  393.  The  fourth  privilege  of  envoys  in  reference  to  'lEx*^ 
their  exterritoriality  is  exemption  from  the  police  of  ^  poUoe. 
the  receiving  States.     Orders  and  regulations  of  the^  ' 

police  do  in  no  way  bind  them.     On  the  other  hand,  J 

this   exemption    from    police   does   not    contain   the  I 

privilege  of  an  envoy  to  do  what  he  likes  as  regards  I 

matters  which  are  regulated  by  the  police.     Although  I 

Buch  regulations  can  in  no  way  bind  him,  an  envoy  I 

enjoys  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  police  underi  M 
the  presupposition  that  he  acts  and  behaves  in  auch  a  /  I 
manner  as  harmonises  with  the  interna!  order  of  the^     I 

receiving  State.     He  is,  therefore,  expected  to  coniplj*  ■ 

voluntarily  with  all  shch  commands  and  injunctions  I 

of  the   local    police    as,  on  the    one    hand,    do    not  I 

restrict  him  in  the   effective  exercise  of  his  duties,  I 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  importance  for  the  I 

general    onler   and    safety    of   tlie    community.     Of  ■ 

course,  he  cannot  he  punished  if  he  actn  otherwise,!  H 

but    the    receiving    Government    may    request   his  9 

recall  or  even  be  justified  in  other  measures  of  such  H 

a  kind  as  do  not  injure  his  inviolability.     Thus,  for  ■ 

inRtance,  if  m  time  of  plague  an    envoy    were    not  M 

voluntarily    to    comply    witli     important     sanitary  I 

arrangements  of  the  local  police,  and  if  there  were  I 

great  danger  in  delay,  a  case  of  necessity  would  be  I 

cj«ated    and    the    receiving  Government    would    be  I 

justified  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  pressure  upon  I 

the  envoy.  I 

7\    §  394.  The  fifth  privilege  of  envoys  in  reference  to  I 

'  8m  WUrton,  I,  f  98.  and  Cklvo.  m.  f  issa  ^ 


tllft 
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their  exterritoriality  is  exemption  from  taxes  and  the 
Tixea  ajok  like.  A2  aQ  envov,  through  his  ezterriioriaiicT,  is 
considered  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  territorial 
supremacy  of  the  receiving  State,  he  must  be  exempt 
from  all  direct  personal  taxation  and  therefore  need 
not  pay  either  in^i-ome-^yyt  or  other  direct  taxe^.  A? 
regards  rates,  it  is  necessarv  to  draw  a  disrlnctioE- 
^^ayment  of  rates  imposed  for  lo*:^  objects  from  whi-i 


an  envov  himself  derives  benefit,  such  as  seweraise. 


lighting,  wat^r,  night-watch,  and  the  like,  can 
required  of  the  envoy,  although  this  is  often  ^  r.« 
done.  Other  rates,  however,  such  as  poor-rates  arri 
the  like,  he  cannot  be  requested  to  pay.  As 
regarls  customs  duties.  International  Law  doss 
not    claim    the    exemption    of    envoys    therefetmi- 

Practicallv  and  bv  counesv.  however,  the  MuniciML 

•  ■  ■  -  ^ 

Laws  of  many  States  allow  diplomatic  ecvrvy^ 
within  certain  limit*  the  entrv  ft^e  of  dutv  of  scois 
intended  for  their  own  private  use.  K  the  hoi?*r  of 
an  envoy  is  the  propeny  of  his  home  State  or  his  c-rn 
propeny.  the  house  r.eeci  not  be  exempt  from  pivperrr 
tax,  aithousrh  it  is  often  so  bv  the  courtesr  of  iht 
receiving  State.  Such  property  tax  is  not  a  per«oc^ 
and  direct,  but  an  indirec:  tax. 
?«^o«  *  395-  -"^  sixth  privilege  of  envoys  in  referetc*  to 
tLeir  ex:erritorialiiy  U  ihe  so-called  Bi^ht  of  OiaT^ 
'Droit  J^  rhap^^I^  or  Droit  du  adt^\.  This  is  ii>e 
privilege  of  havii.e  a  private  chapel  for  the  pncta«:« 
of  his  r>wn  relijnon.  which  must  be  granted  10  an 
envoy  by  the  Municipal  I^w  of  the  receiving  Srai*', 
A  privilege  of  jErreat  worth  in   former  times,  wbf^. 


*  -^  Ii  bi5  been  bdd  m  Ehg'iAnd  vho  q-aotc«  the  cmm  of  Pcrfafu^^ 

thit   the  p&Tmeat  of  local  ntc»  t.    Potter     ti6    QJB.    15:^     safl 

eannot  be  enf creed  bv    voit    or  Macartney  t.   G^Hmi  ijl  ^^  zz 

dittms  acr&u:»i  a  memba  of  a  Q.B.D.  3681. 
xxusdoD."'  MT^^  We«i]ske.  I.  p.  268. 
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freedom  of  religious  worship  in  most  States  was 
unknown,  it  has  at  present  an  liistorical  value  only. 
But  it  has  not  (iisapi)eare(l,  and  might  become  again 
of  actual  importance  in  (?aee  a  State  should  in  the 
future  give  way  to  reactionaiy  intolerance.  It  must, 
however,  be  emphasised  that  the  right  of  ohapel 
must  only  comprise  t!ie  privilege  of  religious  wor- 
ship in  a  private  chapel  inside  the  official  residence 
of  the  envoy.  No  right  of  having  and  tolUug  bells 
need  be  granted.  Tlie  privilege  iticludes  the  office 
of  a  chaplain,  who  must  be  allowed  lo  perform 
every  religious  ceremony  witliiii  the  chapel,  such 
as  baptism  and  the  Uke.  It  further  mcludes  per- 
mission to  all  the  compatriots  of  the  envoy,  even 
if  they  do  not  belong  to  his  retiinie,  to  take  part  in 
the  service.  But  the  receiving  State  need  not  allow 
itB  own  subjects  to  take  part  tliereiii. 

§  396.  The  seventh  and  last  privilege  of  envoys  in  Sclf-ja: 
reference  lo  their  exterritoriality  is  self-jurisdiction  ^'"''~ 
within  certain  limits.  CAs  the  members  of  his  retinue 
are  ronsidered  extenitorial,  the  receivuig  State  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  them,  and  the  home  State  may 
therefore  delegate  such  civil  and  crimuial  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  envoy.     But  no  receiving  Stale  is  required 
to  grant   self-juriwliclicm  to  an  ambassador  beyond 
a    certain    reasonable    limit.     'ITjuft,  an    env 
have  jurisdiction  over  hi;*  retinue  in  matters  c 
cipUiie,  he   must  Ijc  able  to  onler   the 
member  of  his  retinue  who  has  committed  a  crune 
and  is  to  l»e  sent  home  for  his  trial,  and  the  like. 
But   IK)   civilised   State    would   nowadays   allow   an 
envoy    himself    to   try    a    meml>er  of    hia    retinue. 
This  was  done  in  former  centuries.     Thus,  in  1603, 
Sully,  who  was   went  by  Henri   IV.  of  France  on 
a   special   mission    10    England,   called    together   a 

VOL.  t-  Q  Q 


ulor  beyond      -I 

envoy  must^    1 1 

alters  of  dis-  J  1 

arrest  of  a   '    1 
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French  jury  in  London  and  had  a  member  of 
retinue  condemned  to  death  for  murder.  The  o<Mi- 
victed  man  was  handed  over  for  execution  to  the 
EngUsh  authorities,  but  James  I.  reprieved  him.^ 


Possible 
Cases. 


EllTOT 

travelliiig 
through 
Territory 
of  third 
Stote. 


Position  of  Diplomatic  Envoys  as  regards 

Third  States 

YatteJ,  rV.  SS  84-86— Hall,  §§  99-101— Phillimore,  11.  {$  172-175 
—Taylor,  J5  293-295— Twiss,  I.  {  222— Wheatoiu  $$  242-247 
— Ullmann,  {  42 — Geffcken  in  Hdtzendorff,  III.  pp.  665-668 — 
Heffler,  $  207  — Bivier,  §  39 — Pradier-Fod^r^,  IIL  {  1394— Fiote,  XL 
Nos.  1143-1144— Calvo,  in.  5$  1532-1539. 

§  397.  Although,  when  an  individual  is  accredited 
as  diplomatic  envoy  by  one  State  to  i^nother,  these 
two  States  only  are  directly  concerned  in  his  appoint- 
ment, the  question  must  be  discussed,  what  position 
such  envoy  has  as  regards  third  States  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
Several  such  cases  are  possible.  An  envoy  may,  first, 
travel  through  the  territory  of  a  third  State  to  reach 
the  territor)'  of  the  receiving  State.  Or,  an  envoy 
accredited  to  a  beUigerent  State  and  living  on  the 
latter's  territory  may  be  found  there  by  the  other 
belligerent  who  miUtarilj-  occupies  such  territory. 
And,  lastly,  an  envoy  accredited  to  a  certain  State 
might  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  third  State. 

§  398.  If  an  envoy  travels  through  the  territory 
of  a  tliird  State  incognito  or  for  his  pleasure  only, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  cannot  claim  any  special 
privileges  whatever.  He  is  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  any  other  foreign  individual  travelling 

1  See  Martens,  Causes  CeUbres,  L  p.  391.    See  also  the  two 
reported  by  Calvo,  m.  J  1 545. 
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on  this  territory,  although  by  courtesy  he  might  be 
treated  with  particular  attention.  But  matters  are 
different  when  an  envoy  on  his  way  from  his  own 
State  to  the  State  of  his  destination  travels  through 
the  territory  of  a  third  State.  If  the  sending  and 
the  receiving  States  are  not  neighbours,  the  envoy 
probably  has  to  travel  through  the   territory  of  a 


tliird  State.     Now,  as  the  institution  of  legation  is  a|\ 

[I  is 


i 


necessary  one  for  the  intercourse  of  States   and  is  I   \ 
firmly  established  by  International  Law,  there  ought  to      I 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  third  State  must  grant     / 
the  right  of  innocent  passage  {jus  transiius  innoxii) 
to  the  envoy,  provided  that  _  it  is  not^at  war  with  the 
sending  or  the  receiving  State.     But  no  other  privi-^ 
leges,*  especially  those  of  inviolability  and  exterri- 
toriality need  be  granted  to  the  envoy.    And  the 
right  of  innocent  passage  does  not  include  the  right , 
to  stop  on  the  territory  longer  than  is  necessary  for  I 
the  passage.     Thus,  in  1 854,  the  French  Government 
did  not  allow  the  United  States  envoy,  Sou^f^,  who 
had  landed  at  Calais  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  to  stop 
in  France,  because  he  was  a  French  refugee  natural- 


ised in  the  United  States.^    And  it  must  be  specially- 
remarked  that  no  right  of  passage  need  be  granted 
if  the   third  State  is  at  war  with   the   sending  or 
receiving  State.     The  envoy  of  a  belligerent,  who  ( ^ 
travels  through  the  territory  of  the  other  belligerent/ 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  may  be  seized  1 
and  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    Thus,  in  1 744,  when ' 
the  French  Ambassador,  Marcchal  de  Belle-Isle,  on 
his  way  to  Berlin,  passed  through  the  territor}'  of 
Hanover,   which   country   was   then,  together   with 

'  The  matter,  which  has  always    quotes  the    opinion    of    Grotius» 
boon  disputed,  is  fully  discu3sed     liynkershoek,  and  Vattcl. 
by    Twiss,   I.  S   222,    who    also        '*  See  Wharton,  I.  S  97* 

e  e  2 
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\England,  at  war  with  France,  he  was  made  a  priaoner 
t>{  war  and  sent  to  England. 

§  399-  When  in  time  of  war  a  belligerent  occupies 
found  by     the  Capital  of  an  enemy  State  and  finds  tliere  envoys  of 
^t  on     "Other  States,  these  envoys  do  not  lose  their  diplomatic 
^pie*^  privileges  as  long  as  the  State  to  which  they  are  ac- 
Territoiy.^  credited  is  in  existence.     As  military  occupation  does 
not  extinguish  a  State  subjected  thereto,  such  envoys 
do  not  cease  to  be  envo)'8.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  not  accredited  to  the  belligerent  who  has  taken 
possession  of  the  territory  by  military  force,  and  the 
question  is  not  settled  yet  by  International  Law  how 
far  the   occupying    belligerent  has  to  respect   the 
inviolability    and    exterritoriality    granted  to   such 
envoys  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  compliance  with 
a  demand  of  International  Law.     It  may  safely  be 
V  maintained   that  he  must  grant  them  the   right  to 
i^  leave  the  occupied  territory.     But  must  he  likewise 
-Igrant  them  the   right  to  stay?    Has  he  to  respect 
their  immunity  of  domicile  and  their  other  privileges 
in  reference  to  their  exterritoriality  ?    Neither  cus- 
tomary rules  nor  international  conventions  exist  as 
regards  these  questions,   which  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  as  open.      The   only  case  which  occurred 
concerning  this  problem  is  that  of  Mr.  Washburne, 
ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  of  that  town  in  1870  by  the  Germans.     This 
ambassador  claimed   the  right  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger with  despatches  to  London  in  a  sealed  bag 
through  the  German  lines.     But  the  Germans  refused 
to  grant  that  right,  and  did  not  alter  their  decision 
although  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tested.^ 

§  400.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  envoy  must  not 

>  Sflf  Wharton,  L  S  97- 
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interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  ^anj 
accredited  and  a  third  State.     K  he  nevertheless  does  i^  with 
interfere,  he  enjoys  no  privileges  whatever  against  jf^j^^ 
such   third  State.     Thus,   in  1734,  the  Marquis  de  sute. 
Monti,  the   French  envoy  in  Poland,   who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  between  Poland  and  Eussia, 
was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  latter  and  not 
released  till  1736,  although  France  protested.^ 


XI 
TuE  Betinue  op  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Vattal,  IV.  {$  120-124— HaU,  {  51— PhiUimore,  11.  {{  186-193-. 
Tm-iss,  I.  $  218— Ullmami,  {{  37,  41 — Gefibken  in  Holtzendorff, 
III.  pp.  66o-f»6i— Hefiter,  $  221— Bivier,  I.  pp.  458-461— Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  III.  $$  1472-1486— Fiore,  II.  N09.  ii64-ii68~€alvo,  III. 
{{  1 348- 1 350 — Martens,  IL  $  16. 

§401.  The    individuals   accompanying   an  envoj  Different 

iir**ii  *!.■  *^  1  *M  Classes  of 

omcxaU^or  in  nis  private  service,  or  as  members  oil  Members 
his  family^  or  as  couriers,  compose  his  retinue.     T^t^'^ttii««- 
members  of  the  retinue  belong,   therefore,  to  fo 
different  classes.     All  those  individuals  who  are  oiTi- 
cially  attached  to  an  envoy   are  members  of  the 
legation  and  are  appointed  by  the  home  State  of  the 
envoy.     To  this  first   class  l)elong   the  CJouncillors, 
Attaches,  Secretaries  of  the  Legation  ;  the  Cliancellor 
of  the  Legation  and  his  assistants ;  the  interpreters, 
and  the  like  ;  the  chaplain,  the  doctor,  and  the  legal 
advisers,  "provided  that  they  are  appointed  by  the 
home  State  and  sent  specially  as  members   of  the 
legation.      A  list  of  these  members  of  legation   is*^ 
handed    over  by   the   envoy   to   the   Secretary   for  j 

'  See  Martens,  Causes  (MlSbres,  I.  p.  207. 
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iForeign  Affairs  of  the  receiving  State  and  is  revised 

^om  time  to  time.     The  Councillors  and  Secretaries 

of  Legation  are  personally  presented  to  the  Secretary 

for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  very  often  also  to  the  head 

of  the  receiving  State.     The  second  class  comprises 

all  those  individuals  who  are  in  the  private  service 

of  the  envoy  and  of  the  members  of  legation,  such 

as  servants  of  all  kinds,  the  private  secretary  of  the 

envoy,  the  tutor  and  the  governess  of  his  children. 

The  third  class  consists  of  the  members  of  the  family 

of  the  envoy — namely,  his  wife,  children,  and  such 

of  his  other  near  relatives  as  live  within  his  family 

and  under  his   roof.     And,   lastly,  the  fourth  class 

consists  of  the   so-called   couriers.     They   are  the 

bearers  of  despatches  sent  by  the  envoy  to  his  home 

State,  who  on  their  way  back  also  bear  despatches 

from  the  home  State  to  the  envoy.     Such  couriers 

are  attached  to  most  legations  for  the  guarantee  of 

the  safety  and  secrecy  of  the  despatches. 

^nnie^s       §  402.  It  is  a  generally  recognised  ^  rule  of  Liter- 

beraoi    =' national  Law  that  the  members  of  a  legation  are  as 

®^*'*®" J  inviolable  and  exterritorial   as   the   envoy   himself. 

I  They  must,  therefore,  be  granted  by  the  receiving 

|State  exemption  from  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction, 

.exemption   from   police,^  subpoena  as  witness,   and 

taxes.     Tliey  are  considered,  like  the  envoy  himself,  to 

retain  their  domicile  within  their  home  State.  Children 

bom  to  them  during  their  stay  within  the  receiving 

State  are  considered  born  on  the  territory  of  the 

home  State.     And  it  must  be  emphasised  that  it  is 

^  Some  authors,  however,  plead  Legation  at  WaahingtoDyWM  fined 

for   an    abrogation   of  this   role  by  the  police  magiBtrate  of  Lee.  in 

(See  Martens,  II.  §  16.)  Massachusetts,  for  foiiouaW  driv- 

*  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  ing  a  motor-ear.  Bnt  thajnagment 

in  1 904  in  the  United  States.    Mr.  was  afterwards  annnlledv  and  ^b» 

Gumey,  Secretary  of  the  British  fine  imposed  remitted. 


/ 
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not    within    the    envoy's    power    to    waive     these 
privileges  of  the  members  of  legation. 

§  403.  It  is  a  customary  rule  of  International  LawT^ntUcgw 
that  the  receiving  State  must  grant  to  all  persons  in  Serfants. 
the  private  service  of  the  envoy  and  of  the  members 
of   his    legation,   provided    such    persons   are    not    x 
subjects  of  the  receiving  State,  exemption  from  civil, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.*     But  the  envoy  can  dis- 
claim these  exemptions,  and  these  persons  cannot  then 
claim  exemption  from  police,  immunity  of  domicile, 
and  exemption  from  taxes.     Tlius,  for  instance,  if 
such  a  private  servant  commits  a  crime  outside  the 
residence  of  his  employer,  the  police  can  arrest  him ; 
he  must,  however,  be  at  once  released  if  the  envoj"  " 
does  not  waive  the  exemption  from  criminal  juris- 
diction. 

§  404.  Although  the  wife  of  the  envoy,  his  children,  PriYiicgef 
and  such  of  liis  near  relatives  as  live  within  his  family  ^Bn▼«J^ 
and  under   his  roof  belong  to  his  retinue,  there  is 
a  distuiction  to  be  made  as  regards  their  privileges. 
His  wife  nnist  certainly  be  granted  all  his  privileges]  < 
in  so  far  as  they  concern  inviolability  and  exterri- 
toriality.    As   regards,   however,   Ids   children  and' 
other  relatives,  no  general  rule  of  Liternational  Law  , 
can  safely  be  said  to  be  generally  recognised,  but 
that   they  must  be   granted   exeinjitiou    from    civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.      iJut  even  this  rule  was 
formerly  not  generally  recognised.     Tlius,  when   in 
1653  Don  Pantaleoii  Sa,  the  brother  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  London  and  a  member  of  his  \ 

>  ThU  rale  seenu  to  He  every*  the  eiiiboffiiy  and  chargctl  before  a  ] 

where  racoffniaed  except  in  this  local  magistrate,  and  the  British 

eountnr.    when,  in  1 827,  a  coach-  Foreign  Office  refiined  to  recognise 

man  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  American  the  exemption  of  the  coachman 

Minister  in   London,  committed  from  the  local  jurisdiction.    (See 

an  assanli  outside  the  cmbutiHy,  Wharton,  I.  $  94»  ajid  Hall,  5  5o>) 
he  was  anre^ed  in  the  stable  of 
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suite,  killed  an  Englishmau  named  Greenway,  he 
was  arrested,  tried  in  England,  found  guilty,  and 
executed.* 
PrivU^es  §  405.  To  insure  the  safety  and  secrecy  of  the 
of  Envoy,  diplomatic  despatches  they  bear,  couners  must  be 
granted  exemption  from  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  afforded  special  protection  during  the  exercise  of 
their  office.  It  is  particularly  important  to  observe 
that  they  must  have  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  third  States,  and  that,  according  to  general 
usage,  those  parts  of  their  luggage  which  contain 
diplomatic  despatches  and  are  sealed  with  the  official 
seal  must  not  be  opened  and  searched.  It  is  usual 
to  provide  couriers  with  special  passports  for  the 
purpose  of  their  legitimation. 


xn 

Termination  of  Diplomatic  Mission 

Vattel,  IV.  $5  125-126— HaU,  J  98**— Phillimore,  II.  ${  237-241— 
Taylor,  §§  320-323— Wheaton,  §§  250-251 — UUmann,  J  43 — 
Hefifter,  JJ  223-226 — RiWer,  I.  §  40— Bonfils,  Nob.  730-732 — 
Pradier-Fod^r^,  III.  §J  1515-1535— Fiore,  II.  N08.  1169-1175 — 
Calvo,  ni.  J§  1 363- 1 367— Martens,  II.  §  17. 

Termina-  p     §  406.  A  diplomatic  inissiou  may  come  to  an  end 
contradia-.  from  eleven   different   causes — namely,   accomplish- 
SuspIbd-**^  ment  of  the  object  for  which  the  mission  was  sent; 
"on-         expiration  of  such  Letters  of  Credence  as  were  given 
to  an  envoy  for  a  specific  time  only ;  recall  of  the 
envoy  by  the  sending  State ;  his  promotion  to  a  higher 
class ;  the  delivery  of  passports  to  him  by  the  receiv- 
ing State ;  request  of  the  envoy  for  his  passports  on 

^  The  case  is  discussed  by  Phillimore,  II.  $  169. 
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account  of  ill-treatment;  war  between  the  8ending\ 
and  the  receiving  State ;  constitutional  changes  in  the 
headsliip  of  the  sending  or  receiving  State ;  revolu- 
tionary change  of  government  of  the  sending  or  re- 
ceiving State  ;  extinction  of  the  sending  or  receiving  1 
State ;  and,  lastly,  death  of  the  envoy.     These  eventaJ 
must  be  treated  singly  on  account  of  their  peculi- 
arities.    But  the  tennination  of  diplomatic  missions 
mj;ist    not    be    confoundfid...^th    their  suspepsion. 
Whereas  from  the  foregoing  eleven  causes  a  mission 
comes  actually  to  an  end,  and  new  Letters  of  Credence 
are  necessary,  a  suspension  does  not  put  an  end  toH 
the  mission,  but  creates  an  interval  during  which  the   ^ 
envoy,  although  he  remains  in  office,  cannot  exercise 
his  office.     Suspension  may  be  the  result  of  various"^ 
causes,    as,    for    instance,  a   revolution  within  the 
sending  or  receiving   State.     Whatever  the   cause 
may  be,  an  envoy  enjoys  all  his  privileges  during  thcT 
duration  of  the  suspension.  ^ 

§  407.  A  mission  comes  to  an  end  through  the  ful-  Aooom- 
filment   of  its  objects  in   all  cases  of  missions  for  of  Object 
special  purposes.      Such  cases  may  be  ceremonial  ^^^' 
functions  like  representation  at  weddings,  funerals, 
coronations  ;  or  notification  of  changes  in  the  head- 
ship of  a  State,  or  representation  of  a  State  at  Con- 
ferences and  Congresses ;  and  other  cases.     Although 
the  mission  is  terminated  tlirough  the  accomplish- 
ment   of    its    object,    the    envoys    enjoy    all   their 
privileges  on  their  way  home. 

§  408.  If  a  Letter  of  Credence  for  a  specified  time  Ezpii». 

b*  *  1    *  *        *  *  ■lOD  Ol 

'  IS  given   to  an   envoy,  his  mission  terminates  Letter  of 

with    the   expiration   of  such   time.     A   temporary  Credence. 
Letter  of  Credence  may,  for  instance,  be  given  to  an 
individual  for  th(*  purpose  of  representing  a  State 
diplomatically  during  the  interval  between  the  recall 
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of  an  ambassador  and  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 
Kecaii.  §  409.  The  mission  of  an  envoy,  be  he  permanently 

or  only  temporarily  appointed,  terminates  through 
his  recall  by  the  sending  State.  If  this  recall  is  not 
caused  by  unfriendly  acts  of  the  receiving  State 
but  by  other  circumstances,  the  envoy  receives  a 
Letter  of  Eecall  from  the  head,  or,  in  case  he  is  only 
a  Charge  d'Affaires,  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  his 
home  State,  and  he  hands  this  letter  over  to  the  head 
of  the  receiving  State  in  a  solemn  audience,  or  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  case  of  a  Charg^  d'Affaires. 
In  exchange  for  the  Letter  of  Becall  the  envoy  receives 
his  passports  and  a  so-called  Lettre  de  ricriance^  a 
letter  in  which  the  head  of  the  receiving  State  (or  the 
Foreign  Secretary)  acknowledges  the  Letter  of  Becall. 
A  jAlthough  therewith  his  mission  ends,  he  enjoys  never- 
Uheless  all  his  privileges  on  his  home  journey.  A  recall 
may  be  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  envoy,  by 
his  transference  to  another  post,  and  the  like.  It 
may,  secondly,  be  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  sending  and  the  receiving  State 
which  leads  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  intercoursei 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  sending  State  may 
order  his  envoy  to  ask  for  his  passports  and  depart 
at  once  without  handing  in  a  Letter  of  Becall.  And, 
thirdly,  a  recall  may  result  from  a  request  of  the 
receiving  State  by  reason  of  real  or  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  the  envoy.  Such  request  of  recall  may 
lead  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  if  the 
receiving  State  insists  upon  the  recall,  although  the 
sending  State  does  not  recognise  the  act  of  his  envoy 
as  misconduct.^ 

^  Notable  cases  of  recaU  of  envoys  ore  reported  by  Taylor,  §  322, 
and  Hall,  §  98*^ 
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§  410.  When  an  envoy  remains  at  his  post,  but  is  prmdo- 
promoted  to  a  higher  class — ^for  instance,  when  a  m^bv 


Charg^  d'Afiaires  is  created  a  Minister  Besident  or  a 
Minister  Flenipotentiaiy  is  created  an  Ambassador — 
his  original  mission  technically  ends,  and  he  receives 
therefore  a  new  Letter  of  CJredence. 

§411.  A  mission  may  terminate,  further,  through  JkS^ymj 


the  delivery  of  his  passports  to  an  envoy  by  the  p^i^ 
receiving  State.  The  reason  for  such  dismissal  of 
an  envoy  may  either  be  gross  misconduct  on  his 
part  or  a  quarrel  between  the  sending  and  the 
receiving  State  which  leads  to  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse. 

§  412.  Without  being  recalled,  an  envoy  may  on  Beqoeit 
his  own  account  ask  for  his  passports  and  depart  in  '^ 
consequence  of  ill-treatment  by  the  receiving  State. 
This  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 
intercourse. 

§  413.  When  war  breaks  out  between  the  sending  ootbreak 
and  the  receiving  State  before  their  envoys  accredited  ®'  ^^' 
to  each  other  are  recalled,  their  mission  comes  never- 
theless to  an  end.     They  receive  their  passports,  but 
they  must  be  granted  nevertheless  their  privileges  on 
their  way  home.* 

§  4 1 4.  If  the  head  of  the  sending  or  receiving  State  ConsUta- 
is  a  Sovereign,  his  death  or  abdication  terminates  the  changes, 
missions  sent  and  received  by  liim,  and  all  envoys 
remaining  at  their  posts  must  receive  new  Ijctters 
of  Credence.  But  if  they  receive  new  Lettei*s  of 
Credence,  no  change  in  seniority  is  considered  to 
have  taken  place  from  the  order  before  the  change. 
And  during  the  time  between  the  tennination  of  the 
missions  and  the  arrival  of  new  Tetters  of  Credence 

>  S60  below,  vol.  II.  s  98. 
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they  enjoy  nevertheless  all  the  privileges  of  diplomatic 
envoys. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  constitutional  changes 
in  the  headship  of  republics  on  the  missions  sent 
or  received,  no  certain  rule  exists.^  Everything 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  merits  of  the  special 
case. 
R«voia.  §415*  ^  revolutionary  movement  in  the  sending 

rSSL     ^^  receiving  State    which   creates  a  new    govern- 
ofOovwrn*  meut,   changing,   for    example,   a    republic    into  a 
"*^ '        monarchy  or  a  monarchy  into  a  republic,  or  deposing 
a  Sovereign  and  enthroning  another,  terminates  the 
missions.     All  envoys  remaining  at  their  posts  must 
receive  new  Letters  of  Credence,   but  no  change 
•>.in  seniority  takes  place  if  they  receive   them.     It 
I  happens  that  in  cases  of  revolutionary  changes  of 
government  foreign  States  for  some  time  neither  send 
new  Letters  of  Credence  to  their  envoys  nor  recall 
them,  watching  the  course  of  events  in  the  meantime 
t     and  waiting  for  more  proof  of  a  real  settlement.     Li 
such  cases   the   envoys  are,   according  to  an  inter- 
national usage,  granted  all  the  privileges  of  diplomatic 
I  envoys,  although  in  strict  law  they  have  ceased  to 
^  Jbe  this.    In  cases  of  recall  subsequent  to  revolutionary 
changes,  the  protection  of  subjects  of  the  recalling 
States  remains  in  the  hands  of  their  consuls,  since 
the  consular  office  ^  does  not  come  to  an  end  through 
constitutional  or  revolutionary  changes  in  the  head- 
ship of  a  State. 
Extinc.    ^     §416.  If    the    sending  or   receiving    State  of  a 
pSj  or  mission   is   extinguished  by  voluntary  merger  into 
JJJU^T^    .another  State  or^hfpugh^  annexation  in  consequence 

^  Writers  on  International  Law    oontradistinotion    to    Bivier,    I. 
differ  concerning  this  point.    See,    p.  517. 
for  instance,  Ullmann,  $  43,  in        ^  See  below,  §  438. 
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of  conquest,  the  mission  terminates  ipjM  facto.  l^J 
case  of  annexation  of  the  receiving  State,  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  although  the  annexing  State  will 
not  consider  the  envoys  received  by  the  annexed 
State  as  accredited  to  itself,  it  must  grant  those 
envoys  the  right  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  annexed 
State  immolested  and  to  take  their  archives  away 
with  them.  In  case  of  annexation  of  the  sending 
State,  the  question  arises  what  becomes  of  the 
archives  and  legational  property  of  the  missions  of 
the  annexed  State  accredited  to  foreign  States.  This 
question  is  one  on  the  so-called  succession  ^  of  States. 
The  annexing  State  acquires,  ipso  facto,  by  the  an- 
nexation the  property  in  those  archives  and  other 
legational  goods,  such  as  the  hotels,  furniture,  and 
the  like.  But  as  long  as  the  annexation  is  not 
notified  and  recognised,  the  receiving  States  have  no 
duty  to  interfere. 

§  417.  A  mission  ends,  lastly,  by  the  death  of  the  De*ihof 
envoy.  As  soon  as  an  envoy  is  dead,  his  efiects,  and  *"^y* 
especially  his  papers,  must  be  sealed.  This  is  done 
by  a  member  of  the  dead  envoy's  legation,  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  members,  by  a  member  of 
another  legation  accredited  to  the  same  State.  The 
local  Government  must  not  interfere,  unless  at  the 
s|)ecial  request  by  the  home  State  of  the  deceased 
envoy. 

Although  the  mission  and  therefore  the  privileges 
of  the  envoy  come  to  an  end  by  his  death,  the 
members  of  his  family  who  resided  under  his  roof 
and  the  members  of  liis  suite  enjoy  their  privileges 
until  they  leave  the  country.  But  a  certain  time 
may  ]je  fixed  for  them  to  depart,  and  on  its  expira- 

*  See  above,  $  82. 
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tion  they  lose  tlieir  privilege  of  exterritoriality.  It 
must  be  specially  mentioned  that  the  Courts  of  the 
receiving  State  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
the  goods  and  effects  of  the  deceased  envoy,  and 
that  no  death  duties  can  be  demanded. 


CHAPTER  m 

CONSULS 
I 

The  Ixstitutiox  op  Consuls 

Hall,  J  105— Phillimore,  IL  §§  243-246— Halleck,  L  p.  369— Taylor, 
H  325-326— Twifis,  L  $  223— UUmann,  §J  44-45— Bnlmerinoq  in 
Holtzendorfl;  IL  pp.  687-695— Heffter,  J5  241-242— Rivier,  L  $  41 
— Calvo,  in.$J  1368- i372—BoxifilB,No8. 73 1-743— Pradier-Fod^r^, 
IV.  JJ  2034-2043— Mortens,  n.  JJ  18-19— Fiore,  IL  Nos.  1 176-1 178 
—Warden,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  ete.,  of  the  Consular 
Establishment*'  (1814)— Cussy,  ** B^glements  consnlaires  des 
principauz  £tat8  maritimes"  (1851) — H.  B.  Oppenheim,  **  Hand- 
bach  der  Consulate  aller  L&nder  "  (1854)— Olercq  et  Yallat, "  Guide 
pratique  des  consulats*'  (5th  ed.  1898)— Salles,  **  L'institution  dee 
oonsulats,  son  origine,  etc."  (1898). 

§418.  The    roots   of  the  consular  institution  go  neveiop- 
back  to  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.     In  the  Sbeii^ . 
commercial   towns  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  the  (insula' 
merchants  used  to  appoint  by  election  one  or  more 
of  their    fellow-merchants  as    arbitrators   in    com- 
mercial disputes,  who  were  called  Juges  Consuls  or 
Consuls  Marchands.    When,  between   and  after  the 
Crusades,  Italian,   Spanish,   and  French   merchants 
settled   down    in   the   Eastern    countries,    founding 
fac!tories,  they  brought  the  institution  of  consuls  with 
them,  the  merchants  belonging  to  the  same  nation 
electing  their  own  consul.     The  competence  of  these 
consuls  became,  however,  more  and  more  enlarged 
through  treaties,  so-called  "  Capitulations,"  between 
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the  home  States  of  the  merchants  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan monarchs  on  whose  territories  these  merchants 
had  settled  down.^  The  competence  of  the  consuls 
comprised  at  last  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over,  and  protection  of,  the  privil^es,  the 
life,  and  the  property  of  their  countrymen.  Prom  the 
East  the  institution  of  consuls  was  transferred  to  the 
West.  Thus,  in  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  consuls 
existed  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  London,  English 
consuls  in  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Italy  (Pisa).  These  consuls  in  the  West 
exercised,  just  as  those  in  the  East,  exclusive  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  merchants  of  their 
nationality.  But  the  position  of  the  consuls  in  the 
West  decayed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  through  the  influence  of  the  rising  permanent 
legations  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  fact  that  everjrwhere  foreign  merchants  were 
brought  under  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  in  which  they  resided.  This  change  in 
their  competence  altered  the  position  of  consuls  in 
the  Christian  States  of  the  West  altogether.  Their 
functions  now  shrank  into  a  general  supervision  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  home  States, 
and  into  a  kind  of  protection  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  their  countrymen.  Consequently,  they 
did  not  receive  much  notice  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  not  until  the  nine- 
teenth centiuy  that  the  general  development  of 
international  commerce,  navigation,  and  shipping 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Governments  again  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  of 
consuls.  The  institution  was  now  systematically 
developed.      The    positions    of   the    consuls,    their 

*  See  Twiss,  I.  JJ  253-263. 
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functions,  and  their  privileges,  were  the  subjects  of 
stipulations  either  in  commercial  treaties  or  in 
special  consular  treaties,'  and  the  single  States 
enacted  statutes  regarding  the  duties  of  their 
consuls  abroad,  such  as  the  Consular  Act  passed  by 
England  in  r826.^ 

§419.  Nowadays  consuls  are  agents  of  States  resid^  Oener»l 
ing  abroad  for  purposes  of  various  kinds,  but  mainly  oiOoomita 

in  the  interests  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  I 
the  appointing  State.     As  they  are  not  diplomatic     ^     I 

representatives,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  of  I 

diplomatists.     Nor   have  they,  ordinarily,  anything-*  I 

to  do  with  intercourse  between   their  home  State  I 

and  the  State  they  reside  in.     But  these  rules  have  ■ 

exceptions.     Consuls  of  Christian   Powers   in   non-  I 

Christian  State8,'Japan  now  excepted,  have  retained  I 

their  former  competence  and  exercise  full  civil  and  I 

criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen.     And  I 

sometimes  consuls  are  charged  with  the  tasks  which  I 

are  regularly  fulfdled  by  diplomatic  representatives.  ■ 

Thus,  in  States   under  suzerainty  the  Powers   are  I 

frequently  represented  by  consuls,  who  transact  all  I 

the    business   otherwise    transacted    by    diplomatic  I 

representatives,  and   who  have,  therefore,  often   the  I 

title  of  "  Diplomatic  Agents."      Thus,  too,  on  occa-  I 

sions  Hinall  States,  instead  of  accrediting  diplomatic  I 

envoys  to  another  Slate,  send  only  a  consul  thither,  I 

who   combines   the  consular   functions   with   those  I 

of   a    diplomatic  envoy.      It   must,    however,    be ,  I 

emphasised    that    consuls    thereby   neither  become  ',  M 

diplomatic  envoyx,  although  they  may  have  the  title  I  H 

of  "Diplomatic  Agents,"  nor  cnjc)y  the  diplomatic  fl 

envojrs'  privileges,  if  such  priWleges  are  not  specially  1 

■  PhilUmors,  11. 1 15$,  gi*M  k  tUt  of  aueh  UmUm.  M 

■  6  om.  rv.  e.  87.  M 

TOL.  I.                                                                                tt  «  fl 
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provided  for  by  treaties  between  the  home  State  and 
^e  State  they  reside  in.  Different,  however,  is  the 
case  in  which  a  consul  is  at  the  same  time  accredited 
as  Charg6  d'Affiures,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  ocnn- 
bines  two  different  offices ;  for  as  Charg^  d'Affairea  he 
is  a  diplomatic  envoy  and  enjoys  all  the  privil^es  of 
such  an  envoy,  provided  he  has  received  a  Letter  of 
Credence. 


n 

C!oN8ULAB  Organisation 


Consals. 


HaU,  "  FoteisB  Ptowwi  and  Jnriidieiiop/'  { 13— PhilEnio— ,  IL  H  353' 
254— Halleok,  L  p.  371— Taylor,  $  528— UIIinMiiit  {  47— Bdlmarinoq, 
in  HollB«ndorfl;  III.  pp.  695-701— BiTier,  L  {  41— CalirOt  HL 
K  1373-1376— Bonfili,  Not.  743-748— Pftfcdior-FodM,  IV.  f|  2050- 
2055— Marftonfl,  IL  {  20— •«  Genonl  Inslnieiions  for  Hia  MijaaO'i 
Consular  Oflloen  "  (1893). 

Differani    p  §  420.  Consuls  are  of  two  kinds.    They  are  either 
^    ^    'specially  sent  and  paid  for  the  administration  of  their 
insular  office  {Consules  misat),  or  they  are  appointed 
rom  individuals,  in  most  cases  merchants,  residing  in 
!  the  district  for  which  they  are  to  administer  the  con- 
isular  office  {Consules  electi)}     Consuls  of  the  first 
kind,  who   are  so-called    professional   consuls  and 
are  always  subjects  of  the  sending  State,  have  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  consular  office.     Con- 
suls of  the  second  kind,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
subjects  of  the  sending  State,  administer  the  con- 
sular office  besides  following  their  ordinary  callings. 
Some  States,  such  as  France,   appoint  professional 
consuls  only ;  most  States,  however,  appoint  Consuls 
of  both  kinds   according  to  the  importance   of  the 

^  To  thia  distinction  corresponds    Officers  "  and  *'  Trading  Goonilar 
in  the   British  Consular  Service    Officers.'* 
the  distinction  between  "  Consnlar 
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consular  districts.     But  there  is  a  general  tendency  ■ 

with  most  States  to  appoint  professional  consaU  for  H 

important  districts.  H 

No  difference  exists   between   the   two  kinds  ofl  H 

conBuU   as  to   their   general    position    according  to  H 

International    Law.     But,    naturally,    a   professional  H 

consul    enjoys   actually    a   greater   authority  and  a  ■ 

more  important  social  position,  and  consular  treaties  I 

often    stipulate    special    privileges    for   professional  ■ 

consuls.  I 

§  42 1 .  As  the  functions  of  consuls  have  a  more  Comntavl 
T  ksB  local  character,  most  States  appoint  several  ^'■"'••* 
anmls  on  the  territory  of  the  other  larger  States, 

limiting   the  duties  of  the  different  consids  within  ■ 

certain  districts  of  sucli  territories  or  even    within  H 

a  certain  town  or  port  oiUy.     Such  consular  districts  H 

as  a  rule  concide  with  province*  of  ilie  State  in  which  H 

the   consuls   administer  their  offices.    The  different  H 

consuls  appointed  by  a  State  for  different  districts  H 

of  the    same    State  are   independent   of  each    other  H 

and  conduct  their  correspondence  directly  with  the  H 

Foreign  Office  of  their  home  State,  the  agents-con-  H 

sutar  excepted,  who  correspond  with  their  nominators  H 

only.      The  extent  of  the  districts  is  agreed  upon  H 

between  the  home  State  of  the  consul  and  the  ad-  H 

mitting  State.     Only  the   consul    appointed    for  a  I 

particular  district  is  entitled   to   exercise  consular  I 

functions  within  its  boundaries,  and  to  him  only  the  ■ 

local  authorities  have  to  grant  the  consular  privileges,  4 
if  any. 

§423.  Four  classes  of  consuU  are  generally  distin-  WBerent 
guished  according  to  rank :  consuls-general,  consuls,  coomi*'' 
vice'ConsuIs,  and  agents- consular.  Consuls-general; 
are  appointed  either  as  the  head  of  several  consular 
districts,  and  have  then  several  consuls  subordinate 
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to  themselves,  or  as  the  head  of  one  very  lai^ 
consular  district.  Consuls  are  usually  appointed 
for  smaller  districts,  and  for  towns  or  even  ports 
only.  Vice-consuls  are  such  assistants  of  consuls- 
general  and  consuls  as  themselves  possess  the  con- 
sular character  and  take,  therefore,  the  consul's  place 
in  regard  to  the  whole  consular  business ;  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  Municipal  Law  of  some  States,  appointed 
by  the  consul,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  his  home 
State.  Agents-consular  are  agents  with  consular 
character  appointed,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
home  Government,  by  a  consul-general  or  consul  for 
the  exercise  of  certain  parts  of  the  consular  functions 
in  certain  towns  or  other  places  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict. Agents-consular  are  not  independent  of  the 
appointing  consul,  and  do  not  correspond  directly 
with  the  home  State,  as  the  appointing  consul  is 
responsible  for  the  agents-consular  to  his  Gbvem- 
r-ment.  The  so-called  Proconsul  is  not  a  consul,  but 
\  a  locum  tenens  of  a  consul  only  during  the  latter's 
^^temporary  absence  or  illness ;  he  possesses,  therefore, 
consular  character  for  such  time  only  as  he  actually 
^  the  locum  tenens. 

The  British  Consular  Service  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing six  ranks :    (i)   Agents  and  consuls-general, 
commissioners    and    consuls-general ;    (2)    consuls- 
general  ;  (3)  consuls ;  (4)  vice-consuls ;  (5)  consular 
agents;   (6)  proconsuls.      In  the    Britid^   Consular 
Service   proconsuls  only    exercise,   as   a  rule,    the 
notarial  functions  of  a  consular  officer. 
Consuls         §  423.  Although  consuls  conduct  their  correspon- 
nate  to      dence  directly  with  their  home  Government,  they  are 
Dij^o-       nevertheless,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law  of  their 
Envoys,     homc  State   and  according   to  International  Law, 
subordinate  to  the  diplomatic  envoy  of  their  home 
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Gvermnent  accredited  to  the  State  in  whicli  they 
adminiflter  the  consular  offices.  The  diplomaticT. 
envoy  has  ful!  authority  and  control  over  the  consulaj 
He  can  give  instructions  and  orders,  which  they  have 
to  execute.  In  doubtful  cases  they  have  to  ask  his 
advice  and  instnictions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diplomatic  envoy  has  to  protect  the  consuls  in  case 
they  are  injured  by  the  local  Government. 


b 


Appointment  of  Consuls 


1,  (  loj— PhfllimoN,  II.  i  250— Halleek,  I.  p.  37t-~tniiDJUU),  f  48 
— Bolmirineq  in  HolUendorll,  III.  pp.  702-706 — Rivier,  I.  {  41 — 
Cdvo,  in.  W  1378-138J— Bonfil*,  Nob.  749-752~Predi«r-Fodiri, 
IV.  H  K.56-!o67-Fiore,  II.  Nm.  ii8i-ii82-MwleM,  U.  S  ;i. 

§  424.  International  Law  has  no  rules  in  regard  t(51  QwJifict- 
the  quaU6catiou8  of  an  individual  whom  a  State  canLcudi.  , 
appoint  consul.  Many  States,  however,  possess  such/ 
rules  in  their  Municipal  Law  as  far  as  professional 
consuls  are  concerned.  The  question,  whether 
female  consuls  could  be  appointed,  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
State  is  obliged  to  grant  female  consuls  the  ej^ei/uatur, 
and  many  States  would  at  present  certaiiUy  refuse  it. 

§  425.  According  to  International  Ijiw  aState  is  not'^o  bm» 
at  all  obliged  to  admit  consuls.     But  the  commercial^Mi^ 
interests  of  all  the  States  are  so  powerful  that  practi-  <'«*"'' 
cally  every  State  must  admit  consuls  of  foreign  Powers, 
as  a  State  which  refused  such  admittance  would  in 
its  turn  not    be  allowed    to    have  its   own    consuls 
abroail.     The  roinmercial  and  consular  treaties  be- 
tween two  States  stipulate  as  a  rule  that  thecontract- 
iDjj  States  sliall  have  the  right  to  appoint  consuls  in 


i 
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all  those  parts  of  each  other's  country  in  which 
consuls  of  third  States  are  already  or  shall  in  future 
be  admitted.  Consequently,  a  State  cannot  refuse 
admittance  to  a  coni^  of  one  State  for  a  certain 
district  if  it  admits  a  consul  of  another  State.  But 
as  long  as  a  State  has  not  admitted  any  other  State's 
consul  for  a  district,  it  can  refuse  admittance  to  a 
consul  of  the  State  anxious  to  organise  consular 
service  in  that  district.  Thus,  for  instance,  Bussia 
refused  for  a  long  time  for  political  reasons  to  admit 
consuls  in  Warsaw. 

§  426.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  the 
kind  of      faculty  of  cvery  full-Sovereign  State  to  appoint  con- 
appoint      suls.     As  regards  not  full-Sovereign  States,  eveiy- 
Consuis.     t;hing  depends  upon  the  special  case.    As  foreign 
States  can  appoint  consuls  in  States  under  suzerainty, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  provided  the  contrary  is 
not  specially  stipulated  between  the  vassal  and  the 
suzerain  State,  and  provided  the  vassal  State  is  not 
one  which  has  no   position  within  the  Family  of 
Nations,^  a  vassal  State  is  in  its  turn  competent  to 
appoint  consuls  in  foreign  States.      In  regard  to 
member-States  of  a  Federal  State  it  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Federal  State  which  settles  the  question. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  Germany,  the 
Federal  State  is   exclusively  competent  to  appoint 
consuls,  in  contradistinction   to   diplomatic   envoys 
who  may  be  sent  and  received  by  every  member- 
State  of  the  German  Empire. 
Mode  of    p  §  427.  Consuls  are  appointed  through  a  patent  or 
mMt  Md  '  coDMuission,  the  so-called  Lettre  de  provision^  of  the 
of  Admit- 1  State  whose  consular  office  they   are   intended    to 

tanoe         * 

^administer.     Vice-consuls  are  sometimes,  and  agents- 
consular  are  always,  appointed  by  the  consul,  subject 

^  See  above,  {91. 
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i^tie  approval  of  the  home  State.     Admittance  ofl  ■ 

consuls  takes  place  through   the  so-called  exequaiurj  I 

granted  by  the  head  of  the  admitting  State.      The  I 

diplomatic  envoy  of  the  appointing  State  hands  the  I 

patent  uf  the  appointed  consul  on  to  the  Secretary  I 

for  Foreign  Affairs  for  communication  to  the  head  of  I 

the  State,  and  the  exeipiatur  is  given  either  in  a  special  I 

document  or  by  means  of  the  word  exetftuittir  written  I 

acroas  the  patent.     But  the  exequatur  can  be  refused!,         ■ 
'     for  personal  reasons.     Thus,  in  1869  England  refused!  I 

the  exequatur  to  an  Irishman  named  Haggerty,  who  waa  I 

naturalised  in  the  United  States  and  appointed  Ameri-  ■ 

can  consul  for  Glasgow.     And  the  exequatur  can  be  I 

withdrawn  for  personal  reasons  at  any  moment.    Thus,  I 

in  1 834  France  withdrew  it  from  tlie  Prussian  consul  I 

at  Bayoime  for  having  helped  in  getting  into  Spain  ^ 

euppUem  of  arms  for  the  Carlists. 

§428.  As  the  appointment  of  consuls  takes  place  in  Appoint- 
the  main  for  conunercial  purposes  only,  and  has  merely  Sj'muJi 
local  importance  without  any  political  consequences,  ^^?^ 
it  is  maintained'   that  a  State  does   not  indirectly  Dition. 
recognise  a  newly  created  State  ipso  facto  byappoint-  L 
ing  a  consul  to  a  district  in  such  State.     This  opinioOfl. 
however,  does  not   agree  with  the  facts  of  inter- 
uatioo&l  life.    Since  no  consul  can  exercise  his  fune^ 
lions  before  he  has  handed  over  his  patent  to  the 
local  State  and   received   the  latter's  exequatur,  it  is 
evident  that  thereby  the  appointing  State  enters  Into 
luch  formal  intercourse  with  the  admitting  State  a« 
indirectly  ^  involyea  rewgiution. 
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IV 

Functions  of  Consuls 

HaD,  S  105— FhDlimore,  IL  $$  257-260— Taylor,  $  327— Hallaek,  L 
pp.  380-385— UUmann,  §  5i^Bw1inerineq  in  Holteeiidorl(  IIL 
PP-  738-749— Bivier,  L  {  42— CaItOi  IIL  $$  1421-1429— Bonfilib 
No0.  762-771— Flradier-FodM,  lY.  {$  2069-2113— Fiovei  IL  Noc 
1184-1185— Marteni,  II.  $  23. 

OnGon-     r   §429-  Although  consuls  are  appointed  chiefly  in 
^^tioni  ■    ®  interest  of  commerce,  industry,  and  navigation^ 
in  genanL  they  are  nevertheless  charged  with  various  functions 
for  other  purposes.     Custom,  commercial  and  con- 
sular treaties.  Municipal  Laws,  and  Municipal  Con- 
sular Instructions  contain  detailed  rules  m  regard  to 
these   functions.    They  may  be  grouped  under  the 
heads  of  fosterage  of  commerce  and  industry,  super- 
vision of  navigation,  protection,  notarial  functions. 
Foftenge       §  430.  As  consuls  are  appointed  in  the  interest  of 
of  Com-     commerce  and  industry,  they  must  be  allowed  by  the 
indoitry.    receiving  State  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the 
<x>mmercial   treaties  of  their  home   State,  to   send 
reports  to  the  latter  in  regard  to  everything  which 
can  influence  the  development  of  its  commerce  and 
"  industry,  and  to  give  such  information  to  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  appointing  State  as  is 
tiecessary  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.     The 
Municipal  Laws  of  the  different  States  and  their 
Consular  Instructions  comprise  detailed    rules    on 
these  consular  functions  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.     Consular  reports,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
consular  information  to  members  of  the  commercial 
world,  on  the  other,  have  in  the  past  and  the  present 
rendered    valuable  assistance   to    the    development 
of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  their  home  States. 
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§  43 1 .  Another  task  of  consuls  consists  in  super^^Sop*. 
vision  of  the  navigation  of  the  appointing  State.  A  "^^rig*- 
consul  at  a  port  must  be  alIowe<l  to  keep  his  eye  on'^"' 

all  merchantmen  saiUiig  under  the  Hag  of  his  home!  ^1 

State  which  enter  the  port,  to  control  and  legalise  H 

their  ship  papers,  to  eserciee  the  power  of  inspecting  ^M 

them  on  their  arrival   and  departure,  to  settle  dis-  H 

putes  between  the  master  and  the  crew  or  the  pas-i  H 

sengers.     He  assists  sailors  in  distress,  undertakes  the  H 

sending  home  of  shipwrecked  crews  and  passengers,  ■ 

attests   averages.     It    is  neither  necessary  nor  pos-  H 

sible  to   enumerate    all    the   duties   and    powers   of  H 

consuls    in    regard    to    supervision    of    navigation.  H 

Consular  and  commercial  treaties,  on  the  one  hand,  H 

and,  on   the   other,  Municipal  Laws  and  Consular  H 

Instructions,  comprise  detailed  rules  reganling  these  H 

consular   functions.     It  should,  however,  be  added  H 

that  consuls  must  assist  in  every  possible  way  any  H 

public  vessel  of  their  home  State  which  enters  their  ^| 

port,  if  the    commander   so    requests.     But  consuls  H 

have   no   jxtwer  of  supervision  over    such    public  H 

vessels-  ■ 

§432.  The  protection  which  consuls  must  by  theiPnrt^ 
receiving  State  be  allowed  to  provide  for  the  subjoctHl  ^'^' 

of  the    appointing  State  is  a  very    important   laskj  ''  ■ 

For  that  purpose  consuls  keep  a  register,  in  which  H 

these  subjects  can  have  their  names  and  aildresses  H 

recorded.     They   make  out  pasisports,  they  have  to  H 

render  a  certain  assistance  and  help  to  paupers  and  ^| 

the  sick,  to  litigants  t}efore  the  Couru.     If  a  foreign  H 

subject  is  wronged  by  the  local  authoritie-s,  tus  consul  H 

has  to  give  him  advice  and  help,  and  has  eventually  H 

to    interfere  on  his  behalf.     If  a  foreigner  dieii,  his  H 

consul  may  be  approached  for  securuig  the  property  H 

and  for  rtmderiug  all  kuid  of  assistance  and  help  to  ^| 
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the  family  of  the  deceased.  As  a  rule,  a  consul 
exercises  protective  functions  over  subjects  of  the 
appointing  State  only  ;  but  the  latter  may  charge  him 
with  the  protection  of  subjects  of  other  States  which 
have  not  nominated  a  consul  for  his  district. 
Notarial  §  433-  Very  important,  too,  are  the  notarial  and  the 
like  functions  with  which  consuls  are  charged.  They 
/attest^  and  legalise  signatures,  examine  witnesses 
and  administer  oaths  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
evidence  for  the  Courts  and  other  authorities  of  the 
appointing  State.  They  conclude  marriages  of  the 
latter's  subjects,  take  charge  of  their  wills,  l^alise 
their  adoptions,  register  their  births  and  deaths. 
They  provide  authorised  translations  for  the  local  as 
well  as  for  the  home  authorities,  and  furnish  attesta- 
tions of  many  kinds.  All  consular  fimctions  of  this 
kind,  too,  are  specialised  by  Municipal  Laws  and 
..Consular  Instructions.  But  it  should  be  emphasised 
that  whereas  fosterage  of  commerce,  supervision  of 
navigation,  and  protection  are  functions  the  exercise 
of  which  must,  according  to  a  customary  rule  of 
International  Law,  be  granted  to  consuls  by  the 
receiving  States,  their  notarial  functions  need  not  be 
permitted  by  the  admitting  State  in  the  absence  of 
.treaty  stipulations. 
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Position  axd  Pbivileobs  or  Consuls 

Hftll.  {  105— Phillimore,  II.  (}  361-371— Halleck,  I.  pp.  371-379— 
T»ylor,  Si  316,  333-333— Ullmann,  Si  50,  53— Bnlmerincq  in 
HolUmdorff,  III.  pp.  710-7J0— Rivier,  I.  i  43— Calvo,  III.  ii  1385- 
1420— BonfiU,  Nob.  753-761— Pradier-Fod^r^,  IT.  {{  2114-2121— 
Flcre,  n.  No.  1183— M&rt«ni,  II.  S  33— Bodin,  "Let  imniiuuUa 
eonanUIm"  (1899)- 

§  434.     Like    diplomatic     envoys,    consuls    are^ot 
simply  objects   of  Intemational  Law.     Such    rights  [ 
as  they  have  are  granted  to  them  by  Municipal  Laws  | 
in  compliauce  with  the  rights  of  the  appointing  States  ' 
according  to  luiern^ional  Law.'     As  regards  their-' 
jx>sitioti,  it  6houI<(*iiowarla^'  be  an  established  and 
uncontested  fact  that  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion of  diplomatic  envoys,  since  no  Christian  State 
actually  grants  to  foreign  consuls  the  privileges  of 
diplomatic  envoys.     On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  maintain  that  their  (Kwition  is  in  no  way 
different    from    that  of  any  other    individual   living 
within    the    consular   district.     Since    they    are    ap- 
pointed by   foreign   States   and   have   received   the 
exequatur,    they    are    publicly    recognised    by    tlie 
admitting  State  as  agents  of  the  appointing  State. 
or  couriw,  consuls  are  nut  diplomatic  representative^ 
for  they  do  not  represent  the  appointing  States  in  the] 
totality  of  their   international   relations,  but   for  aj 
limited  number  of  tasks  and  for  local  purposes  onlyj 
Yet  they   bear  a   recognised    public    character,   in 
contradistinction  to  mere   private  individuals,  and, 
coniequently,  their  position  ia  different  from  that  of 

'  Sm  kbov»,  S  384. 
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mere  private  individuals.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  regard  to  professional  consuls,  who  are  officials  of 
their  home  State  and  are  specially  sent  to  the  foreign 
State  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  consular 
office.  But  in  regard  to  non-professional  consuls 
it  must  likewise  be  maintained  that  the  admitting 
State  by  granting  the  exequatur  recognises  their 
official  position  towards  itself,  which  demands  at 
least  a  special  protection  of  their  persons  and  re- 
sidences. The  official  position  of  consuls,  however, 
does  not  involve  direct  intercourse  with  the  Qovem- 

iment  of  the  admitting  State.     Consuls  are  appointed 
for  local  purposes  only,  and  they  have,  therefore,  direct 
intercourse  with  the  local  authorities  only.     If  they 
.  >  want  to  approach  the  Government  itself,  they  can  do 
so  only  through  the  diplomatic  envoy,  to  whom  they 
4ire  subordinate. 
Ck>nsiiiar        §  435*  From   the   undoubted    official  position  of 
^^^-  consuls  no  universaUy  recognised  privUeges  of  import- 
c-ance  emanate  as  yet.     Apart  from  the  special  protec- 
I  tion  due  to  consuls  according  to  International  Law 


^ 


I  tion  due  to  consuls  according  to  International  Law,  A 
I  there  is  neither  a  custom  nor  a  universal  agreement  I  I 
n  between  the  Powers  to  grant  them  important  privi-    I 
Lieges.     Such  privileges  as  consuls  actually  enjoy  are 
granted  to  them  either  by  courtesy  or  in  compliance  J 
with  special  stipulations  of  a  Commercial  or  Consular  / 
Treaty  between  the  sending  and  the  admitting  State. 
I  doubt  not  that  in  time  the  Powers  will  agree  upon 
a  universal  treaty  in  regard  to  the  position  and  privi- 
leges of  consuls.^     Meanwhile,  it  is  of  interest  to  take 
notice  of  some  of  the  more  important  stipulations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumerable  treaties 


/ 


*  The  Institute  of  International    lea  vmmuniUa  coiuuUUrea  corn- 
Law  at    its  meeting    at    Venice    prising  twenty-one  artioles.     Se«/ 
in  1896  adopted  a  Riglement  awr    Annuaire,  XV.  p.  304. 
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between  the  different   States    in    reganl  to  consular 
privil^ett : 

(i)  A  distinction  is  very  often  made  between  pro- 
fessional and   non-professional   consuls  in  bo  far  as  [I 
the   former   is   accorded   more  privileges  than   the 
Utter. 

(2)  Although    consuls   are  not  exempt   from    the  ' 
local  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  latter  is  in 
regard  to  professional  consuls  often  limited  to  crimes 
of  a  more  serious  character. 

(3)  In  many  treaties  it  is  stipulated  that  consular' 
archives  shall  be  inviolable  from  search  or  seizure. 
Consuls  are  therefore  obliged  to  keep  their  official    — ^ 
documents  and  correspondence  separate  from  their 
private  papers.  "" 

(4)  Inviolability  of  the  consular  buildings  is  alsolF 
sometimes  stipulated,  so  tliat  no  officer  of  the  localr*' 
police.  Courts,  and  so  on,  can  enter  tliese  buildings 
without  8]>e<-ial  [>erniission  of  the  consul.     But  it  is 
then  the  duty  of  consuls  to  surrender  criminals  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  these  buildings. 

(5)  Professional  consuls  are  often  exempt  from  all 
kinds  of  rates  and  taxes,  from  the  liability  to  have 
soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses,  from  the  duty  to . 
appear  in  person  as  witnesses  before  the  Courts.  In'f 
the  latter  case  either  consuU  have  to  send  in  their 
evidence  in  writing,  or  their  evidence  may  be  taken 
by  a  commission  on  the  premises  of  the  consulate. 

(6)  Consuls  of  all  kimls  have  the  right  to  put  up 
the  arms  of  the  appointing  State  over  the  door  of  the 
consular  building  and  to  hoist  the  national  flag. 
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VI 
Termination  of  C!on8ULab  Office 

HaD,  S  105 — UUmAnn,  $  49 — ^Bulm«rinoq  in  HoltEeiidorfi^  EEL 

BiYi«r,  I.  S  41— Cftlvo,  III.  K  1382,  1383,  1450— Boiifili,No.  775— 
Fiore,  II.  No.  11 87 — Marteni,  11.  |  21. 

Un-        r   §  436-  Death  of  the  consul,  withdrawal  of  the  exe- 
^^*^    1  quatuvy  recall  or  dismissal,  and,  lastly,  war  between 
Tennina-  \  the  appointing  and  the  admitting  State,  are  universally 
**^°*        Lrecognised  causes  of  termination  of  the  consular  office. 
When  a  consul  dies  or  war  breaks  out,  the  consular 
archives  must  not  be  touched  by  the  local  authorities. 
They  remain  either  under  the  care  of  an  employS  of 
the  consulate,  or  a  consul  of  another  State   takes 
charge  of  them  until  the  successor  of  the  deceased 
arrives  or  peace  is  concluded.  Aj^^ 

Doabifni    P   §  437-  I^  is  «ot   Certain  in  practice  whether  the 
TeraSni^i  '^®^^  ^^  *  cousul  terminates  when  his  district,  through 
tion.      ^^cession,  conquest  followed  by  annexation,  or  revolt, 
becomes  the  property  of  another  State.    The  question 
ought  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  becaug^jjie 
easequaiur  given  to  such   consul   originates   from  a 
Government  which  now  no  longer  possesses  the  terri- 
.  tory.     A  practical  instance  of  this  question  occurred 
I  in  1836,  when  Belgium,  which  was   then   not   yet 
'  recognised  by  Bussia,  declared  that  she  would  hence- 
forth no  longer  treat  the   Bussian   consul  Aegi  at 
Antwerp  as  consul,  because  he  was  appointed  before 
the  revolt   and  had  his  exequatur  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands.     Although  Belgium 
I  gave  way  in  the  end  to  the  urgent  remonstrances 
'  of  Bussia,  her  original  attitude  was  legally  correct. 
Ohangt  in       §  438.  It  is  Universally  recognised  that,  in  contra- 
ahip^*^   distinction   to   a  diplomatic    mission,   the   consular 
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office  does  not  come  to  an  end  through  a  change  sui*.  on 
in  the  headship  of  the  appointing  or  the  admitting?  Tmnin* 
State,  Neither  a  new  patent  nor  a  new  exequatur  h  "°''-  ^. 
therefore  necessary  whether  another  king  comes  to 
the  throne  or  a  monarchy  turns  into  a  republic,  and 
the  like. 


vn 

C0K8UL8  iM  Nok-Cheibtian  Statks 

TMring,  "Britiah  Conrakr  JnrUdioiian  in  the  Eut "  (tSS?)— Hkll, 
"  Fomgn  Fowtn  uid  Jnriidiction,"  {{  64-85— Htlleek,  I.  pp.  3S5- 
39»-PhaUmo».  II.  H  171-377— Tbj lor.  Si  33"  "333— Twiw,  I- 
i  1 36— AVho»ton.  S  1 10— nUmann,  ij  54-55— B'^Inwrinoq  in 
Holtwmdorfl.  111.  pp.  730-738— Rivier,  I.  §  43— C»lvo,  III. 
{(  1431-1449— Bonfik,  Nofc  776-791— PrUiar-Fod^r*.  IV.  3133- 
1138 — BfkTteni,  II.  ft  24~i6— MftrMDB,  "  KooiiilkrwMan  and 
KonanUiiarudiction  Im  Orient"  (Oennui  trknaUtion  from  iha 
BoMUn  orlffinikl  hj  Skent,  1874]— Bnitllkt,"  Etude  bittoriqoeet 
eritiqne  rar  Iw  jnridictioaa  oonaolftin*  "  (1^98) — Lippmum.  "  Die 
KonMilAijomdielion  tmOriatit"  (1898)— Vergi,  "  Dei  eonmiU  dug 
Im  pay*  d'oocidetit"  (1903). 

§439.  Fundamentally  difTerent  from  their  regular  poiiuonoi 
position    is  that  of  consuls  in  non-Christian  States,  ^!^^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  Japan.     In  the  CTiriatian  ^''^^»|«' 
countriea  of  the  Went  alone    consuls  have,  aa   has 
been  stated  before  (§418),  lost  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  the  appointing  States.  In  the  Mohammedalll 
Slates  rongulfl  not  only  retained  their  original  juris- 
diction, btit  the  latter  became  by-and-by  »o  extended 
through   the  so-called   CapituUtious  that  the  com- 
petence of  consuls  comprised   soon  the  whole  civilj 
and   criminal  jurisdiction,  the  power  of  protection] 
of  the  privileges,  the   life,   and   property  of  theirl 
conntr}*men,  and   even  the   power  to  expel  one  ofj 
their  couairymen  for  bad  conduct.    And  custom! 


Jorisdio- 
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and  treaties  secured  to  consuls  inviolability,  exter- 
ritoriality, ceremonial  honours,  and  miscellaneous 
other  rights,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
-(v  position  is  materially  the  same  as  that  of  diplomatic 
envoys.  From  the  Mohammedan  coimtries  this  posi- 
tion of  consuls  has  been  extended  and  transferred  to 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  Persia,  and  other  non-Christian 
countries,  but  in  Japan  the  position  of  consuls  shrank 
in  1 899  into  that  of  consuls  in  Christian  States. 
Coxumiar  r  §  440.  International  custom  and  treaties  lay  down 
the  rule  only  that  aU  the  subjects  of  Christian 
States  residing  in  non-Christian  States  shall  remain 
\  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  home  State  as  exer- 
cised by  their  consuls.^  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
Municipal  Laws  of  the  different  Christian  States  to 
organise  this  consular  jurisdiction.  All  States  have 
therefore  enacted  statutes  dealing  with  this  matter. 
As  regards  Great  Britain,  several  Orders  in  Coimcil 
and  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  (53  &  54  Vict.,  c.  37) 
of  1890  are  now  the  legal  basis  of  the  consular  juris- 
diction. The  working  of  this  consular  jurisdiction  is, 
however,  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
mixed  cases.  As  the  national  consul  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  his  home  State,  he 
exercises  this  jurisdiction  also  in  cases  in  which  the 
plaintiff  is  a  native  or  a  subject  of  another  Christian 
State,  and  which  are  therefore  called  mixed  cases. 
Inter-  §44^-  To  overcome  in  some  points  the  disadvan- 

Courte*hi    ^^^s    ^^  ^^^   consular  jurisdiction,  an   interesting 
Egypt.    .  experiment  is  being  made  in  Egypt.     On  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Khedive,  most  of  the   Powers  in   1875 
agreed  upon  an  organisation  of  International  Courts 
in  Egypt  for  mixed  cases.^    These   Courts   began 

'  See  above,  S  318. 

^  See  Holland,  The  European  Concert  in  the  Eastern   Question, 
pp.  101-102. 
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their  functious  in  1876.  They  are  in  the  main  com- 
petent for  mixed  civil  cases,  mixed  criminal  cases  of 
importance  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  consuls.  There  are  three  International 
Courts  of  first  instance — namely,  at  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
and  Ismailia  (formerly  at  Zagazig),  and  one  Inter- 
national Court  of  Appeal  at  Alexandria.  The  tribunals 
of  first  instance  are  each  composed  of  three  natives 
and  four  foreigners,  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  composed 
of  four  natives  and  seven  foreigners. 

§  442.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pre8ent^B«W^ 
position  of  consuls  in  non-Christian  States  is  in  every  chwaeier 
point  an  exceptional  one,  which  does  not  agree  with  "^  ^^^ 
the  principles  of  International  Law  otherwise  uni-  ChriiUwi 
versally  recognised.  But  the  position  is  and  must  ■ 
remain  a  necessity  as  long  j 
Christian  States  has  not  < 
justice  in  accordance  with  1 

to  preser^'e  the  life,  proi)erty,  and  honour  of  foreigners 
before  native  Courts.  Japan  is  an  example  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Powers  to  consent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  consular  jurisdiction  in  non-Christian  States 
as  Boon  as  they  have  reached  a  certain  level  of 
dvilisatiou. 


5  as  the  civilisation  of  non-i  ' 

developed    their  ideas   ofj 
h  the  Christian  ideas,  so  as; 
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Abmbd  Forges  on  Foreign  Territory 

Hall,  ff  54,  56,  102— Halleok,  I.  pp.  477-479— Phillimore,  1. 1  341— 
Taylor,  f  131— Twiss,  I.  f  165— Wheaton,  f  99— WecUaka,  L 
p.  255 — Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff,  n.pp.  664-666— BiTieri  I.  pp.  333- 
335— -Calvo,  m.  §  1560— Piore,  I.  Noe.  528-529. 

Anned  §  443'  ^^^med    forces    are    organs  of  the    State 

Poroee       which  maintains    them,  because    such    forces    are 

Btat6 

Ozgans.      created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence, authority,  and  safety  of.  the  State.     And  in 
this  respect  it  matters  not  whether  armed  forces  are 
at  home  or  abroad,  for  they  are  organs  of  their  home 
State  even  when  on  foreign  territory,  provided  only 
they  are  there  in  the  service  of  their  State  and  not 
rfor  their  own  purposes.  (For  if  a  body   of  armed 
soldiers  enters  foreign  territory  without  orders  from 
or  otherwise  in  the  service  of  its  State,  but  on  its  own 
"^  account,  be  it  for  pleasure  or  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence,  it  is  no  longer  an  organ  of  its 
State.T 
Occasions       §  444-  B^sidcs  War,  there  are  several  occasions  for 
Por^™^  armed  forces  to  be  on  foreign  territory  in  the  service 
abroad,      of  their  home  State.     Thus,  a  State  may  have  a  right 
to  keep  troops  in  a  foreign  fortress  or  to  send  troops 
through  foreign  territory.      Thus,  further,  a  State 
which  ba»  b^eu  victorious  in  war  with  another  may. 


of  Armed 
Forou       ^ 
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after  the  conclusioti  of  peace,  occupy  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  its  former  opponent  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  After  the 
Franco-German  war,  for  example,  the  Germans  in 
1871  occupied  a  part  of  the  territory  of  France 
until  the  final  instalments  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
war  costs  of  five  milliards  of  francs  were  paid.  It 
may  also  be  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  armed  forces  j 
of  a  State  to  enter  foreign  territory  and  commit  acts 
of  violence  there,  such  as  the  British  did  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Caroline."  ' 

§  445.  Whenever  armed  forces  are  on  foreign  terri-\  Po»i 
tory  in  the  service  of  their  home  State,  they  are  con- 
(idered  exterritorial  and  remain,  therefore,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  A  crime  committed  by  a 
member  of  tlie  force  on  foreign  territor)-  cannot  be 
punished  by  the  local  civd  or  military  authorities, 
but  only  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  forces  or 
by  other  authorities  of  its  home  State.-  This  is,  how-J 
ever,  valid  only  in  case  the  crime  is  committed  either 
williin  the  place  where  the  force  is  stationed,  or  any- 
where else  where  the  criminal  was  on  duty.  If,  for 
example,  soldiers  belonging  to  a  foreign  garrison  of 
a  fortress  leave  the  rayon  of  the  latter,  not  on  duty 
but  for  recrwuion  and  pleasure,  and  then  and  there 
commit  a  crime,  the  local  authorities  are  competent  \r 
10  punish  them. 

§446.  An  excellent  exnmple  of  the  position  of  Cue  of 
armed  forces  abroad  is  furnished  by  the  case  of  "****■ 
McLeod,"    which    occurred    in     1 84 1 .       Alexander 


■  Bm  aboT*,  {  r33.  Mid  below,  u)th<irilic«,sueliMBM(Labrbacli 

I  446.  i)*«   iiit«rn»tioiuU«ii   Ptival.   nnd 

'  This  i«  nowaday*  iha  opinion  BU»(r>obl   (1891),  p.   351)1    knd 

of  the  twrt  muority  of  writan  on  Ilivier  (1,  p.  ijy) 

Than   ve,  '  Um  Wharton,  I.  {  31. 


of  Ibe  *Mt  muority  1 
iMWBtloifl  Law. 
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McLeod,  who  was  a  member  of  the  British  force  sent 
by  the  Canadian  Oovemment  in  1837  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  captaiing 
the^^^^Qarolme,''  a  boat  equipped  for  crossing  into 
Canadian  territory  and  taking  help  to  the  CSanadian 
insurgents,  came  in  1841  on  business  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  the 
killing  of  one  Amos  Durfee,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  ^*  Caroline.'* 
The  English  Ambassador  at  Washington  demanded 
the  release  of  McLeod,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  crime  a  member  of  a  Kitish 
armed  force  sent  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Canadian  Government  acting  in  a  case 
of  necessity.    McLeod  was  not  released,  but  had  to 
take  his  trial ;  he  was,  however,  acquitted.     It  is  of 
importance  to  quote  a  passage  in  the  reply  of  Mr. 
•  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
^United  States,  to  a  note  of  the  British  Ambassador 
concerning  this  affair.      The  passage  runs  thus: — 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States  entertains 
no  doubt  that,  after  the  avowal  of  the  transaction  as 
a  public  transaction,  authorised  and  undertaken  by 
the  British  authorities,  individuals  concerned  in  it 
ought  not  ...  to  be  holden  personally  responsiUe 
Jin    the  ordinary  tribunals    for  their  participation 
m  It. 
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Hkl],  a   S4-55— HoUeok,  I.  pp.  21  $-7y>~LAwnne«,  {{  128-129— 

•  ].I%iUimore,UtH344-35o— We«tl&ke, pp. ij6-2;9— TafloT,  {  261 — 

'     TwiM,  I.  {    165— WhMton,  i  too— BlunUchli,  {  321— Sloeik  in 

HolUendorff,  II.  pp.  434  uid  446 — Parels,  H  11,  14,  i5^HeUbom, 

Sj-iMm,  pp.  248-279— Ri vie r,  I.  pp.  333-335— BonfiU,  No*.  614- 

613— CJvo,  III.H  1550-1559— Fiore,  LNo».  547-550— Testa,  p. 86. 

§  447.  Men-of-war  are  State  organs  just  as  armi 
forces  are,  a  man-of-war  being  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
^Ljinwd  forces  of  a  State.  And  respecting  th< 
^mtUff/MCteT  as  State  organs,  it  matters  nought  wliether 
"»eB-of-war  are  at  home  or  in  foreign  territorial 
waters  or  on  the  High  Seas.  But  it  must  be  empha- 
sised that  men-of-war  are  State  organs  only  asjong- 
as  they  sire  manned  and  under  the  command  of  a 
reaponsible  officer,  and,  further,  as  long  as  they  arp, 
in  the  service  of  a  State.  A  shipwrecked  man-of-war 
abandoneti  by  her  crew  is  no  longer  a  State  organ, 
nor  does  a  man-of-war  in  revolt  against  her  State  and 
sailing  for  her  own  purposes  retain  her  character  an 
an  organ  of  a  State.  On  the  otlier  hand,  public 
vessels  in  the  service  of  the  police  and  the  Custom 
House  of  a  State  ;  further,  private  vessels  chartered  by 
a  State  for  the  transport  of  troops  an<l  war  materials  ; 
and,  lastly,  vessels  carrying  a  head  of  a  State  and  Ids 
suite  exclusively,  are  also  considered  State  organs, 
and  are,  consequently,  in  ever}'  point  treated  as 
thcitigh  they  were  men-of-war. 

§  448.  The  character  of  a  man-of-war  or  of  any 
oUier  veasel  treateil  as  a  man-of-war  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  pro%-e<l  by  her  f^ward  appearance,,  such' 
flying  the  war  flag  and  the  pennant  of  their 
If,  nevertheless,  the  character  of  the  veanl' 
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seems  doubtful,  her  commission,  duly  signed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  State  which  she  appears  to  repre- 
^Ivjsent,  supplies  a  complete  proof  of  her  character  as  a 
man-of-war.  And  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  vessel  is  really  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  commission  being  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  character.  Vessels  chartered  by  a  State  for  the 
transport  of  troops  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  its 
head  are  indeed  not  the  property  of  such  State, 
although  they  bear,  by  virtue  of  their  commission, 
the  same  character  as  men-of-war.^ 

§  449.  Whereas  armed  forces  in  time  of  peace  have 
no  occasion  to  be  abroad,  cases  of  a^special  right 
from  a  convention  and  cases_of_neces8itj.  excepted, 
men-of-war  of  all  maritime  States  possessing  a  navy 
are  constantly  crossing  the  High  Seas  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  Occasions  for 
men-of-war  to  sail  through  foreign  territorial  waters 
and  to  enter  foreign  ports  necessarily  arise  there- 
from. And  a  special  convention  between  the  flag- 
State  and  the  riparian  State  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  a  man-of-war  to  enter  and  sail  through 
foreign  territorial  waters  and  to  enter  a  foreign  port. 
All  territorial  waters  and  ports  of  the  civilised  States 
are,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  much  open  to  men-of-war  as 
to  merchantmen  of  all  nations,  provided  they  are 
not  excluded  by  special  international  stipulations  or 
uspecial  Municipal  Laws  of  the  riparian  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  emphasised  that,  provided 
special  international  stipulations  or  special  treaties 
between  the  flag-State  and  the  riparian  State  do 
not  prescribe  the  contrary  in  regard  to  one  port  m 
another  and  in  regard  to  certain  territorial  waters, 


^  Privateers  used  to  enjoy  the  same  character  and  exemplionaai 
men-of-war. 
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a  State  is  io  strict  law  always  competent  to  exclude! 
men-of-war  from  all  or  certain  of  its  ports,  and  1 
from  those  territorial  waters  which  do  not  serve  as} 
highways  for  international  traffic'  And  a  Stat^ 
is,  further,  always  competent  to  impose  what  condi- 
lioiia  it  thinks  necessary  upon  men-of-war  which  il 
allows  to  enter  its  ports,  prorided  these  conditions 
do  not  deny  to  men-of-war  their  universally  re- 
cognised privileges. 

§  450.  The    position    of   men-of-war    in    foreign  Pauiion 
waters  is  characterised  by   the  fact  that  they  are  ^  '„ " " 
called  "  floating  "  portions  of  the  flag-State.     For  atjl^sj* 
the  present  time  a  customary  rule  of  International 
Law  is  utiiversally  recognised  that  the  owner  State 
of  the   waters  into  which  foreign  men-of-war  enter 
must  treat  them  in  every  point  an  though  they  were 
floating  portions  of  tlieir  flag-State.-     Consequently, 
a  man-of-war,  with  all  persons  and  goods  on  board, 
remains  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  flag-State  even 
during  her  stay  in  foreign  waters.     No  official  of  the| 
riparian  State  is  allowed  to  Ijoard  the  vessel  without  V  .< 
special  permission  of  the  commander.     Crimes  comrt 
milted  on  board  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the' 
vessel  are   under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 


'  TIm  mktt«r   i*   cotitrovoriikl. 
See  ebovc.  i  188.  utd  WaiU^ke,  I. 

f.  191.  in  eontradUtinetion  to  HidI, 
41- 

'  Thiarale  beewne  uofvenaltv 
neoKnUed  duriog  Ihe  iiltietMnUi 
'On  the  eban^   of 

uerly  held    in   thU 

ir  Md  the  Unitod  State*  of 
,  eee  tUll,  {  $4.  ud 
,  (  128.  Etiftliall  and 
.._...  I  Conrta  rseogiUM  now 
llw  exterritorUUtjr  of  (oreign 
imbUo  vsMcla.  Tbu*.  in  tba  cms 
of  llie  "KxobaOKo"  (7  Cimnoh, 
V  tbt  Supremo   Court   uf  tlx- 


Dnitod  Blatci  reoogniied  the  (act 
thai  tho  latter  had  no  jnrisdietion 
over  thii  t'roocli  man-of-war.  In 
the  oaae  of  the  "  Conctitutioa,"  an 
Aiiieriesu  man-of-war,  the  Hisb 
Court  of  Admiralty  In  1879  held 
that  foreign  pabllo  afaipe  cannot  be 
•ned  in  Eiuliih  Coiirte  (or  ealvafs 
IL.R.,  4  I*-I>-  39).  And  in  (he  eaae 
of  the  "  Parlcmenl  Belf[e  "  (L.R., 
5  P.D.  107)  tbe  Conn  of  Appeal. 
afllnned  1^  ibe  Home  of  Loraa,  in 
187&  held  that  tonira  pabUo 
vewele  eanoot  be  eaed  bi  EniJirii 
Courle  for  iU&u(m  for  eolUakn. 
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commander  and  the  other  home  authorities.  In- 
dividuals who  are  subjects  of  the  riparian  State  and 
are  only  temporarily  on  board  may,  although  they 
need  not,  be  taken  to  the  home  country  of  the  yessely 
to  be  there  punished  if  they  commit  a  crime  on 
board.  Even  individuals  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
crew,  and  who  after  having  committed  a  crime  on  the 
territory  of  the  riparian  State  have  taken  refuge  cm 
.  board,  cannot  be  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  vessel ; 
'  if  the  commander  refuses  their  surrender,  it  can  be 
obtained  only  by  means  of  diplomacy  from  the  home 
.State. 

On  the  other  hand,  men-of-war  cannot  do  what  they 
like  in  foreign  waters.  They  are  expected  voluntarily 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  riparian  States  with 
regard  to  order  in  the  ports,  the  places  for  casting 
anchor,  sanitation  and  quarantine,  customs,  and  the 
like.  A  man-of-war  which  refuses  to  do  so  can  be  ex- 
pelled, and,  if  on  such  or  other  occasions  she  conunits 
acts  of  violence  against  the  officials  of  the  riparian 
State  or  against  other  vessels,  steps  may  be  taken 
against  her  to  prevent  further  acts  of  violence.  But 
it  must  be  emphasised  that  even  by  conmiitting  acts  of 
violence  a  man-of-war  does  not  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  riparian  State.  Only  such  measures 
are  allowed  against  her  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
her  fit>m  further  acts  of  violence. 
Posiuon  '  §  45 1 .  Of  some  importance  b  the  controversial 
wbra^n  question  respecting  the  position  of  the  commander 
J^JJ^  and  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  in  foreign  ports  when 
they  are  on  land.  The  majority  of  publicists  distin- 
guish ^  between  a  stay  on  land  in  the  service  of  the 

*  There  are,  however,  several  ashore  are  in  eveiy  oaae  under  the 

writers  on  International  Law  who  local  jurisdiction.  8ee,for  instaneey 

do  not  make  this  distinction,  and  Hall,  §  55 ;  Phillimore,  II.  $  346 ; 

who  maintain  that  oonunanders  Testa,  p.  109. 
or  members  of  the  erew  whilst 
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man-of-war  and  a  stay  for  other  purposes.  Tlie  com- 
mander and  members  of  the  crew  on  land  officially 
in  the  service  of  their  vessel,  to  buy  pronsions  or 
to  make  other  arrangements  respecting  the  vessel, 
remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  their  honit- 
State,  even  for  crimes  they  commit  on  the  spot. 
Although  they  may,  if  the  case  makes  it  necessary, 
be  arrested  to  prevent  further  violence,  they  must  at 
once  be  surrendered  to  the  vessel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  on  land  not  officially,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  pleasure  and  recreation,  they  are  under  the 
territorial  supremacy  of  the  riparian  State  like  any 
other  foreigners,  anil  they  may  be  punished  for  crimes 
committed  ashore. 


aobnts  witbolt  diplomatic  ob  consular 
Character 

Hall,  H  103-104*— BhmWebli,  f{  341-343— Clltiimnn,  H  5()-S7— 
HeAcr,  f  113— Bivl«r,  I.  {  44— Cklvo,  III.  H 1337-1339— Ftore,  IL 
No*.  nSS-nsi—Muteiu,  11.(5. 

p  §453.  Besides  diplomatic  envoys  and  consuls,  States  t 
may  and  do  send  variumn  kinds  of  agentn  abroad —  ^ 
namely,  public  political  agentfl,  secret  political  agents, 
spies,  commissaries,  bearers  of  despatches.  Ttieir 
position  is  not  the  same,  but  varies  according  to  the 
claas  they  belong  to,  and  they  must  therefore  be 
severally  treate<l. 

/~^§453-  l^ublic  political  agents  are  agents  sent  by 
one  Power  to  another  for  jmlitical  negotiations  of 
different  kinds.  They  may  l>e  wnl  for  a  [jermanency 
or  for  a  limited  lime  only.     As  they  are  not  invested 


PoUUMkl 
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with  diplomatic  character,  they  do  not  receiye  a 
Letter  of  Credence,  but  a  letter  of  recommendation 
or  commission  only.  They  may  be  sent  by  one  fiill- 
Sovereign  State  to  another,  but  also  by  and  to  insur- 
gents recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power,  and  by  and 
to  States  under  suzerainty.  PubUc  (or  secret)  political 
agents  without  diplomatic  character  are,  in  fact,  the 
only  means  for  personal  political  negotiations  with 
such  insurgents  and  States  under  suzerainty. 

As  regards  the   position   and  privileges  of  such 

agents,  it  is   obvious  that  they  enjoy  neither  the 

position  nor  the   privileges  of  diplomatic   envoys.^ 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  public  character, 

being  admitted  as  public  political  agents  of  a  foreign 

^tate.     They  must,  therefore,  certainly  be  granted 

|a  special  protection,  but  no  distinct  rules  concerning 

I  special  privileges  to  be  granted  to  such  agents  seem 

\to  have  grown  up  in  practice.     Inviolability  of  their 

persons  and  official  papers  ought  to  be  granted  to 

them.^ 

Secret       f     §  454.  Secret  political  agents  may  be  sent  for  the 

Agents.  ^  same  purposes  as  public  political  agents.     But  two 

kinds  of  secret  political  agents  must  be  distinguished. 

*    >    An  agent  may  be  secretly  sent  to  another  Power  with 

a  letter  of  recommendation  and  admitted  by  that 

Power.     Such  agent  is  a  secret  one  in  so  far  as  third 

Powers  do  not  know,  or  are  not  supposed  to  know,  of 

his  existence.     As  he  is,  although  secretly,  admitted 

by  the  receiving  State,  his  position  is  essentially  the 

same  as  that  of  a  public  pohtical   agent.     On   the 

^  Hefiter,  §  222,  is,  ag  far  as  I        '  Ullmann,  §  56,  and  Rivier,  I. 

know,    the    only    publicist    who  §  40,  maintain  that  they  muat  be 

maintains  that  agents  not  invested  granted  the  privilege  of  inviola- 

with  diplomatic  character  must  bility    to    the    same    extent    as 

nevertheless      be      granted     the  diplomatic  envoys, 
privileges  of   diplomatic  envoys. 
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Other  hand,  an  agent  may  l>e  secretly  sent  abroad  lor 
polilicftl  purposes  without  a  letter  of  recommemiation, 
and  therefore  witluuit  being  formally  admitted  by 
the  Goveniment  of  the  State  in  which  he  13  fulfilling 
his  task.  Such  agent  has  no  recognised  position 
whatever  according  to  International  Law.  He  is  not 
an  agent  of  a  State  for  its  relations  witli  other  States, 
and  he  is  therefore  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
foreign  individual  living  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
State.  He  may  be  expelled  at  any  moment  if  he 
becomes  troublesome,  and  he  may  be  criminally 
punished  if  he  commits  a  political  or  onlinary  crime. 
Such  secret  agents  are  often  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  movements  of  politii^al  refugees  or 
partisans,  or  uf  Socialists,  Anarchists.  Nihilists,  and 
the  like.  As  long  as  sucb  agents  do  not  turn  into 
ao-called  agents  prai'ocaleurs,  the  local  authorities 
will  not  interfere. 

§  455.  Spies  are  secret  apeiitj^  of  a  State  sent  spiM.  _ 
abroad'  for  ihe  puri)oae  of  obtaining  clandestinely 
information  in  regard  to  military  or  political  secrets. 
Although  all  States  cxmstantly  or  occasionally  send 
spies  abroad,  and  allliongh  it  is  neither  morally  nor 
])(>litically  and  legally  considerwl  WTtrng  to  send  spies, 
such  agents  ha%'e,  of  <'<mr8e.  no  recognised  position 
whatever  according  to  International  Law,  sine*  they 
are  not  agents  of  States  for  their  international  rela- 
tions. Every  State  punishes  them  severely  whejl 
they  are  caught  committing  an  act  which  is  a  crime 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  expels  them  if  they  cannot 
be  puniiilied.  And  the  spy  cannot  legally  excuse 
himself  by  pleading  that  he  only  executed  the  orders 
of  hb  Government.    The  latter,  on  the  other  hand. 

'  ConMrnlng  ipiM  In  time  ot  wu.  •»•  Iwlow.  roL  II.  H  'S9  *nd 
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will  never  interfere,  since  it  cannot  officially  confess 
to  having  commissioned  a  spy. 
^^^^'  I  §  45^-  Commissaries  are  agents  sent  with  a  letter 
of  recommendation  or  commission  by  one  State  to 
another  for  negotiations,  not  of  a  political  but  of  a 
Technical  or  administrative  character  only.  Such 
commissaries  are,  for  instance,  sent  and  received  for 
the  purpose  of  arrangements  between  the  two  States 
as  r^ards  railways,  post,  telegraphy,  navigation, 
delineation  of  boundary  Unes,  and  so  on.  A  distinct 
practice  of  guaranteeing  certain  privileges  to  such 
commissaries  has  not  gro¥m  up,  but  inviolability  of 
their  persons  and  official  papers  ought  to  be  granted 
to  them,  as  they  are  officially  sent  and  received  for 
official  purposes.  Thus  Germany,  in  1887,  in  the 
case  of  the  French  officer  of  police  Schnaebd^,  who 
was  invited  by  local  German  functionaries  to  cross 
the  German  firontier  for  official  purposes  and  then 
arrested,  recognised  the  rule  that  a  safe-conduct  is 
tacitly  granted  to  foreign  officials  when  they  enter 
officially  the  territory  of  a  State  with  the  consent  of 
the  local  authorities,  although  Schnaeb^l^  was  not  a 
commissary  sent  by  his  Gbvemment  to  the  German 
Government. 
B«arm  §457*  Individuals   commissioned  to  carry  official 

patehM.  despatches  fix)m  a  State  to  its  head  or  to  diplomatic 
envoys  abroad  are  agents  of  such  State.  Despatch- 
bearers  who  belong  to  the  retinue  of  diplomatic 
envoys  as  their  couriers  must  enjoy,  as  stated  above 
(§  405)9  exemption  firom  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
and  a  special  protection  in  the  State  to  which  the 
envoy  b  accredited,  and  a  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  third  States.  But  bearers  of  official  des- 
patches who  are  not  in  the  retinue  of  the  diplomatic 
envoys  employing  them  must  nevertheless  be  granted 
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iiiviolRbility  for  their  person  and  official  papers,  pro-' 
vided  tliey  possess  special  passports  stating  their 
official  character  as  despatch-bearers.  And  the  same 
ia  valid  respecting  bearers  of  despatches  between  the 
heAt.1  of  a  State  who  is  temporarily  abroad  and  bis 
Government  at  home. 


ISTERSATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 
Rirlu.  I,  pp.  564-566— Ullmtmi,  {  58— Gualt,  H  si-ji^Lisit,  {  16, 

§  458.  A  disthiction  must  be  made  between  tem- 
porary and  |>ermanent  international  commissions. 
The  former  consist  of  commissaries  delegated  by  two 
or  more  States  to  arrange  all  kuids  of  non-political 
matters,  such  as  railways,  post,  telegraphy,  navigation, 
boundary  lines,  and  the  like.  Such  temporary  com- 
missions dissolve  as  soon  as  their  purpose  is  realised.' 
Besides  temporarj-  cnimmissians,  there  are,  however, 
permanent  commissions  in  existence.  They  have 
been  instituted  by  the  Powent  in  the  interest  of  free 
navigation  on  two  international  rivers  and  the  Suez 
Canal ;  further,  in  the  interest  of  international  lani- 
tation ;  thinlly,  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  creditora 
of  several  States  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 

'  Th*  poMtion  of  their  ntmnben    lUffarencM       involving      neiUur 


Unotionlo 
Tom-  1 

Coininlt-      J 


1  lAon.  i  4t6.    honoor  nor   vital    Inunsta.  tad 

(Juitc   novel   InMlUttoiu  an  m    nrrUog    firam    »    dlSknaea    of 

"      '     ~  *    opinion  on  ntMtan  of  b«t,   Um 

pwliM  abonld  imlitnl*  ui  Intor- 

nfctTffnal  ConuniMion  of  Inqnirv  i 


lntem*tian*l      _ — .^^-      _-     -,- _.   ._ - 

Inqnirj-    rMoaunandad    by    Um    pvliM  abonld  in^tnl*  ui  Intor. 
Bicna  Pmm ConfennM  of_i899.      -■•---■"        '   •--  -•  • 


AimIm  9  to    14    of  the  n*fftiB 

Convontimlbrll»pMMfiil«4Jnrt-     port  10  iba  pwilea,   wMefa   duUI 

provida     that.    In    tnlcnwtional     IkIl    (See  tebw,  vol.  II.  {  J.) 
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Stocks ;  and,  lastly,   concerning    the    treatment    of 

sugar. 
^™:  §  459*  ^our  international  commissions  have  been 

in  the  instituted  in  the  interest  of  navigation — ^namely,  two 
S  N«!^  for  the  river  Danube,  one  for  the  Congo  river,  and 
*ion-         one  for  the  Suez  Canal. 

1 .  With  regard  to  the  navigation  on  the  Danube, 
the  European  Danube  Commission  was  instituted  by 
article  i6  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Paris  in  i8s6. 
This  commisdon,  whose  n.embe«  «.  appointed  b, 
the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  re- 
constituted by  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1878  and 
again  by  the  Conference  of  London  in  1883.  The 
commission  is  totally  independent  of  the  territorial 
Governments,  its  rights  are  clearly  defined,  and  its 
members,  offices,  and  archives  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  inviolability.  The  competence  of  the  European 
Danube  Commission  comprehends  the  Danube  fix)m 
Ibraila  downwards  to  its  mouth. ^ 

2.  The  above-mentioned  London  Conference  of 
1883  has  sanctioned  regulations^  in  regard  to  the 
navigation  and  river-police  of  the  Danube  from  the 
Iron  Gates  down  to  Ibraila,  and  has,  by  article  96 
of  these  regulations,  instituted  the  Mixed  Commission 
of  the  Danube  for  the  observance  of  the  regulations. 
The  members  of  this  Commission  are  delegates  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
the  European  Danube  Commission — one  member 
from  each.3 

3.  The  Powers  represented  at  the  Berlin  Congo 
Conference  of  1884  have  sanctioned  certain  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  navigation  on  the  Congo  river, 
and  have,  by  articles  1 7-2 1  of  the  General  Act  of 

^  Details  in  Twiss,  L  $$  150-152.  '  Details  in  Twiss,  §  152. 

'  Martens,  N.B.O.,  2nd  ser.  IX.  p.  394. 
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the  Conference,  instituted  an  International  Commis- 
sion of  the  Congo  for  the  observance  of  these  regula- 
tions. This  Commission,  in  which  every  signatory 
Power  may  be  represented  by  one  member,  is  totally 
independent  of  the  territorial  Governments,  and  its 
members,  offices,  and  archives  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
inviolability.' 

4.  By  article  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople  of 
1888  in  regard  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  a  Commission  was  instituted  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  execution  of  that  treaty.  The  Com- 
mission consists  of  all  the  consuls  of  the  signatory 
Powers  in  Egypt.- 

§  460.   Three   international   ivmmissions    in    the  Commb- 
interest  of  sanitation  are  in  existence.      For  the  pur-  »,^!" 
pose  of  supervising  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  con-  ^^°' 
nection  with  the  navigation    on    the  lower  part   of  uon. 
the  Danube,  the  International  Council  of  Sanitation 
was  instituted  at  Bucharest  in    1 88 1  .^      The  C&nseil 
mphieuT  de  sant^  at  Constantinople  has  the  task  of 
supervising  the  arraTigements  concerning  cholera  and 
plague.     The  Conseil  sanitaire    maritime  et  ijuaran- 
tenaire  at  Alexandria  has  similar  tasks  and  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Conatil   mipirieur  de  sante  at 
Constantinople.* 

§461.  Three  international  commissions  in  the  in-  OommU- 
terest  of  foreign  creditors  are  in  existence — namely,  ih«iB- 
in  Turkey  since  1878,  in  E^-pt  since  1880.  and  in  ^^"' 
Greece  since  1897."  Cwdiio™. 

*  DaUiU   In    Calvo,    1.   i    334.  turn  d»»  rmbotteltur—du  Dammht, 

AMatHat  tolAn%,S  16. 11.  s.Uiu  ngnedon  M«7  28.  1881;  Hutona, 

CatnnMon  hu   ruvar  bMn  ap-  N.B.O.  ind  aer.  VIII.  p.  307. 

pouitod.  *  I>eUll«  in  LiHt.  i  16,  III. 

'  Bob  Bbova,  {  183.  '  Hm  Mwmt,  L»  tvntriU  aU«r- 

'  Sm   Artiob    6    of   Uia    ArU  m«tioMal    tur     It*    finoMe—    4t 

•MMoiMMot  i  tAel*  pmbhc  da  FEnfU.  <la   U    Grtc*  H  i4  U 

■  86s  pour  la  itmnga-  TtirqitU  (i899)- 
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Pennft.  &  462.  Accordinf^  to  article  7  of  the  Brussels  CScm- 

neni  Com-         ^^7  •         v         ^• 

miMioii      vention  concerning  bounties  on  sugar,  a  permanent 
Sag  so^.  coinmission  was  instituted  in  1902  at  Brussels.^ 


GhAraeier 
of  Inter- 
national 
OfBoes. 


Inter- 
national 
Telegraph 
Office. 


Inter- 
national 
Post 
Office. 


International  Offices 

Biyier,  L  pp.  $64-$66— niliiiMm«  f  $8~Liail,  f  17— Oareia,  f   52— 
Deaeampa,  **  Lea  oflieea  intemalioii*Qz  el  leor  aTenir  "  (1894). 

§  463.  During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  great  number  of  States  constituted  by 
international  treaties  so-called  unions  for  ncm-political 
purposes.  The  business  of  these  unions  is  transacted 
by  international  offices  created  specially  for  that 
purpose.  The  functionaries  of  these  offices  enjoy, 
however,  ordinarily  no  privilege  whatever.  There 
are  at  present  nine  international  offices  in  existence, 
exclusive  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Arbitra- 
tion,^ which,  although  an  international  office,  has  no 
relation  with  those  here  discussed. 

§  464.  In  1868  was  created  the  international 
telegraph  office  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Union  at  Berne.  It  is  administered  by  four  func- 
tionaries under  the  supervision  of  the  Swiss  Bundes- 
rath.    It  edits  the  "  Journal  T^l^raphique  "  in  French,' 

§  465.  The  pendant  of  the  international  telegraph 
office  is  the  international  post  office  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  at  Berne,  founded  in  1874.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  seven  functionaries  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Swiss  Bundesrath  and  edits  a  monthly, 
"  L'Union  Postale,"  in  French,  German,  and  English.* 


>  See  below,  §  591- 
'  See  below,  §  474* 


'  See  below,  §  580. 
^  See  below,  f  579. 
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§  466.  Tlie    States   which    have    introduced    the  lotor-  ■ 
metric   system    of    weights    and   measures   created  offioagl 

1875    the    international   office  of  weights   and  ^'•'^'^ 
measures    in   Paris,     Of    functionaries   there   are   a  Mewnr 
director  and    several    assistants.     Their   task  is  the 
custody  of  the  international  prototypes  of  the  metre 
and  kilogramme  and  the  comparison  of  the  national 
prototypes  with  the  international.' 

§467.  In  1883  an  International  Union  for  the  Inier- 
Pmtection  of  Industrial  Property,  and  in  i886  an  om<»  lor 
Iiiteniational  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Works  of  ^^bn'oi 
literature  and  Art,  were  created,  with  an  international  Wo'k«  oi 
office  in  Berne.  There  are  a  secretary-general  and  and  An 
three  assistants,  who  edit  a  monthly,  "Le  Droit  "dnrtri»l 
d'Auteur,"  in  French.-  Projurty. 

§  468.  For  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade  inter- 
the   Brussels  Conference   of   1890  created  an  inter-  "(wiUme 
national  maritime  office  at  Zanzibar.    Every  signatorj'  |?J,"hJ', 
Power  has  a  right  to  be  represented  at  thi«  office  by 
a  delegate. 

§  469.  The  International  Union  for  the  Publication  inur. 
if  Cusloms  Tarifla,  concluded  h 
international  office  at  Brussels, 
a  secretary,  and  ten  translators.     The  office  edits  the 
"  Bulletin  des  Donanes  "  in  French,  German,  English, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.^ 

§  470.  Nine  States — namely,  Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, BuBsia,  Switzerland — entered  in  1890  into 
an  international  convention  in  regard  to  trans- 
ports and  freights  on  railways  and  have  created  the 
**  Office  Central  des  Transports  Intemationaux  "  at 
Berne.^ 

•  BMbdew.f  s83. 
TOU  I. 
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Perma-  §471'  The  States  which  concluded  on  Marc^  5, 

oMiM  1902,  at  Brussels  the  Convention  concerning  bounties 
2^^^  on  sugar  ^  have,  in  compliance  with  article  7  of  this 
tton.  Convention,  instituted  a  permanent  office  at  Brussels. 
The  task  of  this  office,  which  is  attached  to  the  per- 
manent commission,^  also  instituted  by  article  7, 
is  to  collect,  translate,  and  publish  infonnaticm  of 
all  kinds  respecting  l^islation  on  and  statistics  of 
sugar. 


VI 

The  International  Coubt  of  Abbitration 

Orgftnin-       §  472.  In  Compliance  with  articles  20  to  29  of  the 
c^it'iii    Hague  Convention  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of 
g«nmL     international    differences,   the   signatory  Powers  in 
1900  organised  the  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  the  Hague.       This  organisation   comprises 
three  distinct   bodies — ^namely,   the  Permanent  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Court,  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
itself.   But  a  fourth  body  must  also  be  distinguished — 
namely,  the  tribunal  to  be  constituted  for  the  deci- 
sion of  every  case. 
The  Per-        §  473.  The  Permanent  Council  (article   28)  con- 
SondL     sists  of  the  diplomatic  envoys  of  the  signatory  Fowa:« 
accredited  to  the  Netherlands  and  of   the  Dutch 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  acts  as  president  of 
the  Council.    At  least  nine  Powers  must  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Council.    The  task  of  the  latter  is  the 
control  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Court,  the 
appointment,  suspension,  and  dismissal  of  the  em- 

>  See  below,  $  $91.  '  See  above,  f  462. 
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plot/h  of  the  bureau,  and  the  decision  of  all  questions 
of  administration  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
Court.  The  Coiinc'i!  has.  further,  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing tlje  signatory  Powers  witli  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court,  the  working  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  expenses.  At  meetings  duly  summoned, 
the  presence  of  five  members  ia  sufficient  to  give  the 
Council  power  to  deliberate,  and  its  decisions  are 
taken  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

§  474.  The  International  Bureau  (article  22)  serves  ' 
as  the  Ilegistry  for  the  Court.  It  is  the  intermediary  ] 
for  communicationB  relating  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Court.  It  has  the  custody  of  the  arcliives  and  the 
conduct  of  all  the  admimstrative  business  of  the 
Court.  The  signatory  Powers  have  to  furnish  the 
Bureau  with  a  certified  copy  of  every  stipulation 
concerning  arbitration  arrived  at  between  them,  and 
of  any  award  concerning  them  rendered  by  a  special 
tribunal,  &c.  The  Bureau  is  (article  36)  authorised 
to  place  its  premises  and  its  staff  at  the  disposal  of 
the  signatory  Powers  for  the  work  of  any  special ' 
tribunal  of  arbitration  not  constitute*!  within  the 
International  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  expense 
(article  29)  of  the  Bureau  is  borne  by  the  signatory 
Powers  in  the  proportion  eaiabUahed  for  the  Inter- 
national Office  of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

§  475.  The  C-ourt  of  Arbitration  (article  23)  con-  1 
nila  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  "  of  recognised  1 
competence  in  questions  of  International  Law,  en- 
joying the  highest  moral  reputation,"  selectwl  and 
appointed  by  the  signatory  Powers.  No  more  than 
four  members  may  be  appointed  by  one  Power,  but 
two  or  more  Powers  may  unite  in  the  appointment 
of  one  or  more  members,  and  the  same  individual  may 
'  Sn  Mow,  yoL  O.  f  la 
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be  appointed  by  diflferent  Powers.  Every  member  is 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  but  his  appointment 
may  be  renewed.  The  place  of  a  resigned  or  deceased 
member  is  to  be  refilled  by  the  respective  Powers. 
The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Court  thus  ap- 
pointed are  enrolled  upon  a  general  list,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  to  date  and  communicated  to  all  the  signa- 
tory Powers.  The  Court  thus  constituted  has  juris- 
diction over  all  cases  of  arbitration,  unless  there  shall 
be  an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  a  special 
tribunal  of  arbitrators  not  selected  from  the  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  (article  21). 
The  De.  §  476.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  does  not  as  a  body 
TribmuO.  decide  the  cases  brought  before  it,  but  a  tribimal  is 
created  for  every  special  case  by  selection  of  a 
number  of  arbitrators  fix)m  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  Court.  This  tribimal  (article  24)  may  be  created 
directly  by  agreement  of  the  parties.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  tribunal  is  formed  in  the  following  manner. 
Each  party  selects  two  names  from  the  list,  and  the 
four  arbitrators  so  appointed  choose  a  fifth  as  umpire 
and  president.  If  the  votes  of  the  four  are  equal, 
the  parties  entrust  to  a  third  Power  the  choice  of  the 
umpire. 

K  the  parties  cannot  agree  in  their  choice  of  such 
third  Power,  each  party  nominates  a  different  Power, 
and  the  umpire  is  chosen  by  the  imited  action  of  the 
Powers  thus  nominated.  After  this  is  done,  the 
tribunal  b  constituted,  and  the  parties  conmiunicate 
to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Court  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  tribunal,  which  meets  at  the  time 
fixed  by  the  parties.  The  members  of  the  tribunal 
must  be  granted  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  envoys 
when  discharging  their  duties  outside  their  own 
country.     The  tribunal  sits  ordinarily  at  the  Hague, 
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and,  except  in  case  of  force  majeure^  the  place  of 
session  can  only  be  altered  by  the  tribunal  with  the 
assent  of  the  parties  (article  25).  But  the  parties 
can  from  the  b^inning  designate  another  place  than 
the  Hagde  as  the  venue  of  the  tribunal  (article  36). 
The  expenses  of  the  tribunal  are  paid  by  the  parties 
in  equid  shares  (article  57).^ 

'  The  prooedore  io  be  followed  by  and  befixre  the  tribanal  it 
deeeribed  below,  toL  IL  f  27. 
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PART  IV 
INTEBNATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS 


CHAPTEE  I 

ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRANSACTIONS  IN  GENERAL 

I 

Negotiation 

Heffter,  ff  354-239 — Geflcken  in  Holicendorff,  III.  pp.  668-676— 
lint,  {  20— Ullmann,  {  59— Bonflli,  Nos.  792-795~Prftdier- 
Fod^r^,  ni.  N(w.  i354-i362~Rivi6r,  IL  {  45— Calvo,  IIL  ff  1316- 
1320, 1670- 1673. 

§  477.  International  negotiation  is  the  term  for  Concep. 
such  intercourse  between  two  or  more  States  as  is  Ncgotia- 
initiated  and  directed  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  ***^' 
understanding  between  them  on  matters  of  interest.  I 
Since  civilised  States  form  a  body  interknitted  throughi 
their  interests,  such  negotiation  is  constantly  going 
on  in  some  shape  or  other.     No  State  of  any  im- 
portance can  abstain  from  it  in  practice.    There  are 
many  other  international  transactions,'  but  negotia- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  important  of  them.    And  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  negotiation  as  a  means  of 
amicably  settling    conflicts   between  two  or  more 
States    is    only   a  particular    kind  of   negotiation, ' 
although  it  will   be  specially  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  work.^ 

§  478.  International  negotiations  can  be  conducted  FuiiM  to 
by  all  such   States  as  have  a  standing  within  the  uoSt* 
Family  of  Nations.     Full-Sovereign  States  are,  there- 
fore, tlie  regular  subjects  of  international  negotiation! 

'  Sm>  below,  H  486  490.  '  8m  Mow  toL  IL  {$  4-6. 
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But  it  would  be  wrong  to  maintain  that  half-  and 
part-Sovereign  States  can  never  be  parties  to  inter- 
national negotiations.  For  they  can  indeed  conduct 
negotiations  on  those  points  concerning  which  they 
have  a  standing  within  the  Family  of  Nations.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Bulgaria  can,  in  spite  of  her  being  a  half- 
Sovereign  State  only,  n^otiate  with  foreign  States 
independently  of  Turkey  on  several  matters.^  But 
so-called  colonial  States,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
can  never  be  parties  to  international  negotiations; 
any  necessary  negotiation  for  a  colonial  State  must 
be  conducted  by  the  mother-State  to  which  it  inter- 
nationally belongs.^ 

It  must  be  specially  mentioned  that  such  n^otia- 
tion  as  is  conducted  between  a  State,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  party  which  is  not  a  State,  is  not 
international  negotiation,  although  such  party  may 
reside  abroad.  Thus,  negotiations  of  a  State  with  the 
I  Pope  and  the  Holy  See  are  not  international  negotia- 
tions, although  all  the  formalities  connected  with  inter- 
national negotiations  are  usually  in  this  case  observed. 
Thus,  too,  negotiations  on  the  part  of  States  with 
a  body  of  foreign  bankers  and  contractors  concerning 
a  loan,  the  building  of  a  railway,  the  working  of  a 
mine,  and  the  like,  are  not  international  negotiations. 
Purpose  of  §  479*  Negotiations  between  States  may  have 
Negotia-  yanous  purposes.  The  purpose  may  be  an  exchangel 
of  views  only  on  some  political  question  or  other ;  butj 
it  may  also  be  an  arrangement  as  to  the  line  of  action 
to  be  taken  in  future  with  regard  to  a  certain  point, 

^  See  above,  $  91.  Canada  should  have  the  power  of 

'  The  demand  on  the  part  of  making  treatiee  independently  of 

many  influential  Canadian  poll-  Great    Britain,    includes    iieoea« 

ticians,  expressed  after  the  verdict  sarily  the  demand  to  beoome  in 

of  the  Arbitration  Court  in  the  some  respects  a  Sovereign  State. 
Alaska  Boundary  dispute,   that 
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or  a  settlement  of  differences,  or  the  creation  of 
international  institutions,  such  as  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  for  example,  and  so  on.  Of  the  greatest 
importance  are  those  negotiations  which  aim  at  an 
understanding  between  members  of  the  Family  of 
Nations  respecting  the  very  creation  of  rules  of 
International  Law  by  international  conventions. 
Since  the  Vienna  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  rentury  negotiations  between  the  Powers 
for  the  purpose  of  defining,  creating,  or  abolishing 
rules  of  International  Law  have  frequently  and  very 
successfully  been  conducted.' 

§480.  International  negotiations  are  condueted  by  NegoUn- 
the  organs  which  represent  the  negotiating  States.  wHmi  ' 
The  heads  of  these  States  may  conduct  the  n^otiations  1  jj^^ 
in  person,  either  by  iettere  or  by  a  personal  interview.  I 
Serious  negotiations  have  in  the  [)ast  been  (inducted 
by  heads  of  States,  and,  although  this  is  comparatively 
selilom  done,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  per- 
sonal  negotiations  between  heads  of  States  will  not 
occur  in  future.*   Heads  of  States  may  also  personally, 
negotiate    with    diplomatic    or  other  agents   com-\ 
missioned  for  that  purpose  by  other  Slates.    Ambas- 
sadors, as  diplomatic  agents  of  the  first  class,  most, 
acconlitig  to  International  Law,  have  even  the  right 
to  approach  in  person  the  head  of  the  State  to  which 
they  are  accredite<l  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation.* 
The  rule,  however,  is  that  negotiation  between  States 
coQcermng   more   important    matters    is  conducted 
by  their  Secretaries  for    Foreign  Afiain,  with  tha 
help  either  of  their  diplomatic  envoys  or  of  agents 
wiUiout    diplomatic    character  and  so-called   com- 


«. « 555-168. 


'  Bee  ftboTC.  t  36;. 

*  Magotifttlooa  bctwMn  uniDd 
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Fom  of         §  481.  The  Law  of  Nations  ignores  any  particular 
tion.         form  in  which  international  negotiations  must  neces-j 
sarily  be  conducted.     Such  n^otiations  may,  there- 
fore, take  place  viva  voce  or  through  the  exchange  i 
of  written  representations  and  arguments  or  both.  \ 
The  more  important  negotiations  are  r^ulaily  ccMi- 
ducted  through  the  diplomatic  exchange  of  written 
communications,  as  only  in  this  way  can  misonder- 
standings    be    avoided,  which  easily  arise    during 
vwa-voce  negotiations.    Of  the  greatest  importance 
are  the  negotiations  which  take  place  through  am- 
gresses  and  conferences.^ 

During  viva-voce  negotiations  it  happens  some- 
times that  a  diplomatic  envoy  negotiating  with  ike 
Secretary  for  Foreign  A&irs  reads  out  a  letter 
received  from  his  home  State.  In  such  case  it  ia 
usual  to  leave  a  copy  of  the  letter  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  If  a  copy  is  refused,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  can  on  his  part  refuse  to  hear  the  letter  read. 
Thus  in  1825  Canning  refused  to  listen  to  a  Russian 
communication  to  be  read  to  him  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  London  with  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  former  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America, 
because  this  Ambassador  was  not  authorised  to  leave 
a  copy  of  the  communication  at  the  British  Foreign 
Office.2 

End  and        §482.  Negotiations  may  and  often  do  come  to  an. 
Ne^tiT'    ^^^  without  any  effect  whatever  on  account  of  tiiei 
tion.         parties    failing  to  agree.     On  the  other  hand,   it 
negotiations  lead  to  an  understanding,  the  effect  may 


be  twofold.     It  may  consist  either  in  a  satisfactory 
exchange  of  views  and  intentions,  and  the  parties  are 

f  oro6R  of  belligerents  are  regularly  '  As  regards  the  language  need 

condacted  by  soldiers.   See  oelow,  during    negotiation,    see    above, 

vol.  II.  S5  220- 24a  S  359. 
^  Bee  below,  S  483. 
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then  in  no  way,  legally  at  least,  bound  to  abide  by 
such  views  and  intentions,  or  to  act  on  them  in  the 
future ;  or  in  an  agreement  on  a  treaty,  and 
then  the  parties  are  legally  bound  by  the  stipu- 
lations of  Buch  treaty.  Treaties  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  a  special 
chapter.' 


C0KORBB6E8  AifD  Conferences 

nOlUmotw,  n.  H  39-40- TwiM.  U.  t  8— Taylor,  Si  34-36— BlunUohli. 
f  13— Bpfllar,  {  243— Oeffckui  in  HoliEendorfT,  III.  pp.  679-684— 
UUaknn,  {{  60-61— Bonfili,  Nos.  796-814— Deipaffnot,  No«.  484- 
488-Pr»diM.Fod*rf.  VI.  No..  1593-^599-  »■"".  "•  J  4&-Cftlvo, 
UL  tf  1674-1681— Piore,  II.  Ho*.  1316-1314— Maiteni,  I.  }  51— 
CbariMd«ifftrt«n«,  "Onide  Diplonutiqae."  vol.  I.  f  58— Pndler- 
PodM,  "Conn  de  droit  diplomMiqne  "  (1S81).  rol.  II.  pp.  373-424 
—ZtieM,  "  Di«  vtilkerrechtliche  Bedeutnngder  CongrcMe  "  (1874). 

§  483.  International    rx>ngres8es  and   conferences  Cooeeo- 
are  formal  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  several  c^. 
States  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  inter-  5JJ*2«i- 
national  interest  and  coming  to  an  agreement  con-  tmmeta. 
ceming  these  matters.     As  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned, the  term  "  congress  "  as  well  an  "  conference  " 
may  be  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  representatives 
of  only  two  States,  but  regularly  congresses  or  con- 
ferences denote  such  bodies  only  as  are  composed 
of  the  represenuiives  of  a  greater  number  of  States. 
Several  writers  "  allege  that  there  are  characteristic 
differences  between   a   congress  and  a   conference. 
Bat  all  such  alleged  differences  vanish  in  face  of  the 

■  SMbdi>w,ff49i-5>4- 

*  Sm.  tar  lDiUat».  UutMi*,  I.  f  Ji.  aai  Fiera,  II.  fl  Iiifr-iai4. 
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fact  that  the  Powers,  when  summoning  a  meeting 
of  representatives,  name  such  body  either  congress 
or  conference  indiscriminately.  It  is  not  even 
correct  to  say  that  the  more  important  meetings  are 
named  congresses,  in  contradistinction  to  conferences, 
for  the  Hague  Peace  Cionference  of  1898  was,  in  spite 
of  its  grand  importance,  denominated  a  conference. 

Much  more  important  than  the  mere  termino- 
logical difference  between  congress  and  conference  is 
the  difference  of  the  representatives  who  attend  the 
meeting.  For  it  may  be  that  the  heads  of  the  States 
meet  at  a  congress  or  conference,  or  that  the 
representatives  consist  of  diplomatic  envoys  and 
Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Powers.  But, 
although  congresses  and  conferences  of  heads  of 
States  have  been  held  in  the  past  and  might  at  any 
moment  be  held  again  in  the  future,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  important  matters  are  treated 
by  congresses  and  conferences  consisting  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  Powers. 
Parties  to  §  484.  Congresses  and  conferences  not  being 
gr^^      organised  by  customary  or  conventional  International 

?M«noM.  ^^»  ^^  ^^  ^®^  ^^^  regard  to  the  parties  of  a 
congress  or  conference.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  pmpose  for  which  a  congress  or  a  conference 
meets,  and  upon  the  Power  which  invites  other 
Powers  to  the  meeting.  If  it  is  intended  to  settle 
certain  differences,  it  is  reasonable  that  all  the  States 
concerned  should  be  represented,  for  a  Power  which 
is  not  represented  need  not  consent  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  congress.  If  the  creation  of  new  rules  of 
International  Law  is  intended,  at  least  all  full- 
Sovereign  members  of  the  Family  of  Nations  ought 
to  be  represented.  To  the  Peace  Conference  at  the 
Hague,  nevertheless,  only  the  majority  of  States  were 
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invited  to  send  representatives,  the  South  American 
Republics  not  being  invited  at  all. 

It  is  frequently  maintained  that  only  full-Sovereign 
States  can  be  parties  to  congresses  and  conferences. 
This  is  certainly  not  correct,  as  here,  too,  everything 
depends  upon  the  merits  of  the  special  case.  As 
a  nde,  full-Sovereign  States  only  are  parties,  but 
there  are  exceptions.  Thus,  Bulgaria,  a  vassal  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  was  a  party  to  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference,  although  without  a  vote.  There  is  no 
reason  to  deny  the  rule  that  half-  and  part- Sovereign 
States  can  be  parties  to  congresses  and  conferences 
in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  negotiate  internationally.' 
Such  States  are,  in  fact,  frequently  asked  to  send 
representatives  to  such  congresses  and  conferences 
as  meet  for  non-political  matters. 

But  no  State  can  be  a  party  which  has  not  been 
invited,  or  admitted  at  its  own  request.  If  a  Power 
thinks  it  fitting  that  a  congress  or  conference 
should  meet,  it  invites  such  other  Powers  as  it 
pleases.  The  invited  Powers  may  accept  under  the 
condition  that  certain  other  Powers  should  or 
should  not  be  invited  or  atlmitted.  Those  Powers 
which  have  accepted  the  invitation  become  partiea 
if  they  send  representatives.  Each  party  may  send 
several  representatives,  but  they  have  only  one  vote, 
given  by  the  senior  representative  for  himself  and 
his  subordinates. 

§  485.  After  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  have 
been  arranged — such  place  niay  be  neutralised  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
deliberations  and  discussions — the  represenlattves 
meet  and  constitute  themselves  by  exchanging  their 
commissbiu  and  electing   a    president   and  other 

>  8m  •&(»•,  f  47t. 
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officers.  It  is  usual,  but  not  obligatory,  for  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  State  within 
which  the  congress  meets  to  be  elected  president.  If 
the  difficulty  of  the  questions  on  the  programme 
makes  it  advisable,  special  committees  are  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  matter  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  body  of  the  congress.  In  snch 
discussion  all  representatives  can  take  part.  After 
the  discussion  follows  the  votiog.  The  motion  must 
be  carried  unanimously  to  consimmiate  the  task  of  the 
congress,  for  the  vote  of  the  majority  has  no  power 
whatever  in  r^ard  to  the  dissenting  parties.  But  it 
is  possible  that  the  majority  considers  the  motion 
binding  for  its  members.  A  protocol  is  to  be  kept 
for  all  the  discussions  and  the  voting.  If  the 
discussions  and  votings  lead  to  a  final  result  upon 
which  the  parties  agree,  all  the  points  agreed  upon 
are  drawn  up  in  an  Act,  which  is  signed  by  the 
representatives  and  which  is  called  the  Final  Act  or 
the  Gteneral  Act  of  the  congress  or  conference.  A 
*  party  can  make  a  declaration  or  a  reservation  in 
signing  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
certain  interpretation  of  the  Act  in  the  future.  And 
the  Act  may  expressly  stipulate  freedom  for  States 
which  were  not  parties  to  accede  to  it  in  future. 
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Tkansactioks  besides  Negotiation 

BlontMbU,  f  84— Hvtmuin,  j  gr— Queia,  {  77— Lint,  f  so. 

§  486.   International  transaction   is   tlie  term  for  Diff««n» 

.  ,  f  o  ■         ■  •  kind*  111 

every    act    on    the   part   01    a   state    in    its    inter-  TT«ti<iM. 
course  with  other  States.     Besides  negotiation,  which  **""■ 

has    been   discussed    above   in   §§  477-482,   there  h 

are  eleven  other  kinds  of  international  transactions  H 

which  are  of  legal  importance — namely,  declaration,  ^M 

notification,  protest,  renunciation,  recognition,  inter-  H 

veiition,  retorsion,  rfiprisals,   pacific  blockade,  war,  H 

and  subjugation.     Becogiiition  has  already  been  dis-  H 

cussed  above  in  §§  71-75.  as  has  also  intervention  in  ^M 

§§  134-138,  and,  further,  subjugation  in  §§  236-241.  H 

Ketorsion,  reprisals,  pacific  blockade,  and   war  will  H 

be  treated  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work.    There  H 

are,  therefore,  here  to  I)e  discussed  only  the  remaining  ^M 

four  transactions — namely,  declaration,  notification,  H 

protest,  and  renunciation.  ^ 

§487.  The  term  "declaration"  is  used  in  three  Dbo1«». 
different  meanings.    It  is,  first,  sometimes   used   as 

the   title  of   a    body    of   stipulations  of  a   treaty  ^ 

according  to  which  the  parties   engage   themitelven  H 

to  pursue  in  future  a  certain  line  of  conduct.    The  ^| 

Declaration  of  Paris.    1856,  and  the  Declaration  of  ^M 

•St.    Petersburg,    1868,    are    instances    of  this.      De-  ^M 

claratious    of  this    kind   differ    in    no   respect  from  ^M 

treaties.*     One  speaks,  secondly,  of  decLirations  when  ^M 

States  communicate  to  other  Slates  or  urtn  et  orhi  ^| 

an  explanation  and  justification  of  a  line  of  conduct  H 

purroed  by  them  in  the  past,  or  an  explanauan  ^| 
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of  views  and  intentions  concerning  certain  mattenL 
Declarations  of  this  kind  may  be  very  important^ 
but  they  hardly  comprise  transactions  out  of  which 
rights  and  duties  of  other  States  follow.  But 
there  is  a  third  kind  of  declarations  out  of 
which  rights  and  duties  do  follow  for  other  States, 
and  it  is  this  kind  which  comprises  a  specific 
international  transaction,  although  the  different 
declarations  belonging  to  this  group  are  by  no  means 
of  a  uniform  character.  Declarations  of  this  kind 
are  declarations  of  war,  declarations  on  the  part  of 
belligerents  concerning  the  goods  they  will  condemn 
as  contraband,  declarations  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
on  the  part  of  third  States  that  they  will  remain 
neutral,  and  others. 
Noiiiioft-  §488.  Notification  is  the  technical  term  for  the 
communication  to  other  States  of  the  knowledge  of 
certain  facts  and  events  of  legal  importance.  In 
principle,  no  notification  is  obligatory,  but  in  fact  it 
frequently  takes  place,  because  States  cannot  be 
considered  subject  to  certain  duties  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  events  which  give 
rise  to  these  duties.  Thus  it  is  usual  to  notify  to 
other  States  changes  in  the  headship  and  in  the  form 
of  government  of  a  State,  the  outbreak  of  war, 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  State,  a  blockade, 
an  annexation  after  conquest,  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  the  like. 
But  although  notification  is  as  a  rule  not  obligatory, 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  article  56  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  international  differences,  in 
case  a  number  of  States  are  parties  to  a  treaty  and 
two  of  the  parties  are  at  variance  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  such  treaty  and  agree  to  have  the 
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difference  settled  by  arbitration,  they  have  to  notify 
this  agreement  to  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty. 
Thus,  too,  according  to  article  34  of  the  General 
Act  of  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference  of  1885,  notifica- 
tiou  of  new  occupations  and  the  like  on  the  African 
coast  is  obligatory. 

§  489.  Protest  is  a  formal  communication  on  the  i 
part  of  a  State  to  another  that  it  objects  to  an  act 
performed  or  contemplated  by  the  latter.  A  protest 
serves  the  purpose  of  preservation  of  rights,  or  ofl 
making  it  known  that  the  protesting  State  does  not  I 
acquiesce  in  and  does  not  recognise  certain  acts.  A 
protest  can  be  lodged  with  another  State  concerning 
acts  of  the  latter  which  have  been  notified  to  the 
former  or  which  have  otherwise  become  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  State  acquires  knowledge  of  ani 
act  which  it  considers  internationally  illegal  andj 
against  its  rights,  and  nevertheless  does  not  protest, 
such  attitude  implies  renunciation  of  such  rights,  \ 
provided  a  protest  would  have  been  necessary  to 
preserve  a  claim.  It  may  further  happen  that  a 
State  at  first  protests,  but  afterwards  either  expressly  * 
or  tacitly  acquiesces  in  the  act.  And  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  under  certaui  circumstances  and 
oMiditions  a  simple  protest  un  the  part  of  a  State 
without  further  action  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  rights  in  behalf  of  which  the  protest  was 
made.^ 

§  490.  Renunciation  is  the  dehberate  abandonment 
of  rights.     It  can  be  given  expreseis  verbis  or  tacitly.  ' 

'  Thtu    bjr    weUon    3   of    Iba  CuMonuUriflwUblimhodatMftda- 

Deckrmlloa      eooeeniltiB      SUiu,  uMwr    »fMr    (1m    wincxftUon   lo 

UttUgajnitr,    and  the   N<rw   Ue-  Fnuiea  (te»  below,  p.  S'MI- 

brtriM.  wUeh  u  Mubodied  iii  Um  '  S«e  b«luw,  {  J39.  oooecrniiig 

Aagl»-Fi«Deh  AgrMoust  of  April  lh«   wilfadnwftl  of   BumU   fnat 

t,   1904.  OiM*  fiiiuln  withdraw  utiela  $9  of  tb»  TreMjr  of  Barlia, 

IM  pralMt  whuh  she  had  nlMd  iSrS,  fiipuiatlng   iba   (rMdoBi  of 

•(iUbiI   tha  introdaclion  of    lb*  Ui«  port  ol  Ualoum. 
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If,  for  instance,  a  State  by  occupation  takes  possession 
of  an  island  which  has  previously  been  occupied 
by  another  State,^  the  latter  tacitly  renounces  its 
rights  by  not  protesting  as  soon  as  it  receiT^es  know- 
ledge of  the  fact.  Renunciation  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences  between 
States,  either  one  or  both  parties  frequently  renounc- 
ing their  claims  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an 
agreement.  But  it  must  be  specially  observed  that 
mere  silence  on  the  part  of  a  State  does  not  imply 
renunciation ;  this  occurs  only  when  a  State  remuns 
silent,  although  a  protest  is  necessary  to  preaerve  a 
claim. 

^  See  above,  $  247. 
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V»ttcl,  n.  H  ISJ,  153.  IS7,  i63~H»ll,  i  107-PhiJIiinMo,  II.  i  44— 
TwtM,  L  H  3i4-333— T»ylOT,  K  341-343— BlnnUohli,  S  403— 
HeSler,  t  Si— I>«*paKaet.  Noa.  444-445— I'radier-Poddr^,  11.  Noa. 
888-919— lUvfer,  II.  PP-  33-40— CbJvo,  III.  H  1567-1 584~Flore, 
II.  No*.  976-982- Mftrten*.  I.  f  103— Ber^hm,  "  StMlarertrigo 
und  OeMUe  ftli  QaelleD  aoH  Vt^lksTTechta  "  (1877)— Jelltnok,"  Dia 
racbtUehB  Nator  der  SuatenvortrAge  "  (t^^)— I^H  "Tooria 
in  traliali  inieniaEki&all  "  (1S81)— Buonamici, "  Dai  trattati  inter- 
iiaiioaali"([888)— Nippold,"DerviJU((iiTMhtlieheVertrag"  {1894) 
— Triepel,  "  Vdlkwrecht  and  Landearaobi "  ( 1 899),  pp.  17-90. 

^401.  Iniemational    treaties   are   conventions    or  Concop- 

^  ,  .  Hon  o( 

contracts  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  Troaiioa. 
various  mailers  of  interest.  Even  before  a  Law  of 
Nations  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn  was  in 
existence,  treaties  used  to  be  concluded  between 
States.  And  although  in  those  limes  treaties  were 
neither  based  on  nor  were  themselves  a  cause  of  an 
International  Iaw,  they  were  nevertheless  considered 
sacred  and  binding  on  account  of  religious  and  moral 
sentiment.  However,  »nce  the  manifold  intercourse  of 
modem  times  did  not  Uien  exist  between  the  different 
States,  treaties  did  not  tUscharge  such  all-important 
functions  in  the  life  of  humanity  as  they  do  now. 

§  492.  These  important  functions  are  mai 
attention  is  ^ven  to  the  variety  of  inter 
treaties  which  exist  nowadays  and  are  day 
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concluded  for  innumerable  purposes.  In  regard  to 
State  property,  treaties  are  concluded  of  cession,  of 
boundary,  and  many  others.  Alliances,  treaties  of 
protection,  of  guarantee,  of  neutrality,  of  peace  are 
concluded  for  political  purposes.  Various  purposes 
are  served  by  consular  treaties,  commercial  ^  treaties, 
treaties  in  regard  to  the  post,  telegraphs,  and  railways, 
treaties  of  copyright  and  the  like,  of  jurisdiction,  of 
extradition,  monetary  treaties,  treaties  in  regard  to 
measures  and  weights,  to  rates,  taxes,  and  custom- 
house duties,  treaties  on  the  matter  of  sanitation 
with  respect  to  epidemics,  treaties  in  the  interest  of 
industrial  labourers,  treaties  with  regard  to  agricul- 
ture and  industry.  Again,  various  purposes  are  served 
by  treaties  concerning  warfare,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  so  on. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of  classi- 
fication of  the  different  kinds  of  treaties,  for  hitherto 
all  attempts  ^  at  such  classification  have  failed.  But 
there  is  one  distinction  to  be  made  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  and  according  to  which  the 
whole  body  of  treaties  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  For  treaties  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  con- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  defining,  or 
abolishing  existing  customary  rules,  and  of  establish- 
ing new  rules  for  the  Law  of  Nations.  Treaties  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  termed  law-making  treaties. 
On  the  other  hand,  treaties  may  be  concluded  for 
all  kinds  of  other  purposes.  Law-making  treaties 
as  a  source  of  rules  of  International  Law  have  been 

^  They  frequently  embody  the  of  treaties.    See  Hefiter,  H  8S-91 ; 

80-callea  most  favowred   nation  BluntBchli,  §$442-445;   MiMpt<yn«, 

clcmte.    See  below,  $  622.  I.  $  1 1 3 ;  Ullmann,  $  70 ;  Wheaton, 

'  Since  the  time  of  Grotius  the  §  268  (following  Vattel,  IL  $  169) ; 

science  of  the  Law  of  Nations  has  Bivier,  II.  pp.  106-1 18 ;  WesUake, 

not  oeasediattempting  a  satisfactory  I.  p.  283,  and  many  others. 
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tliscu88ed  above  (§  18) ;  the  most  important  of  these         ^M 
treaties  will  be  considered  below  (§§  556-568).  ^M 

§  493.  The  question  as  to  the  reason  of  the  bind-  BinO^P 
ing  force  of  intemational  treaties  always  was,  and  still  TtmUot. 
is,  very  much    disputed.    That  all   those  publicists 
who  deny  the  legal  character  of  the  I^aw  of  Nations  h 

deny  likewise  a  legally  binding  force  in  intemational  H 

treaties    is    obvious.     But  even   among   those   who  H 

acknowledge   the    legal   character   of   International  H 

Law,   unanimity    by   no    means    exists    coiicemuig         ^M 
this    binding    force    of  treaties.      The  question   la  H 

all    the    more    important    ns  everybody  knows  that  H 

treaties  are  frequently  broken,  rightly  according  to         H 
the  opinion  of  the  one  party,  and  wrongly  according        ^M 
to    the    opinion    of   the   other.      Many    pubhcists        ^M 
find   the   binding   force  of  treaties  in  the   Law  of        ^| 
Nature,    others    in   religious   and   moral  principles, 
others  *  again  in  the  self-restraint  exercised  by  States 
in  becoming  a   party  to   a    treaty.    Some  writers* 
assert  that  it  is    the  contracting   parties'  own  will 
which  give-s   binding   force    to    their   treaties,   and 
others  '  teach  that  such  binding  force  is  to  be  found 
I'm    Rtchtdmmiaataein    der    Menachheit-~lh'&t    is.    in 
the  idea  of  right  innate  in  man.     I  believe  that  the 
question  can  satisfactorily  be  dealt  with   only  by 
dividing  It  Into  several  different  questions  and  by 
ancwering  those  questions  aeriatim. 

first,  the  qnesUon  is  to  be  answered  why  treaties 
are  legally  binding.  The  answer  mast  categorically 
be  that  this  is  so  because  there  exists  a  customary 
rule  of  Intemational  Law  that  treaties  are  binding. 

Then  the  question  might  be  pat  as  to  the  cause 


■  80    HaU,   f  107:     JiUiiMk,       ■  80  Trivpel,  Tolkmnehl  ud 

aak  " -    ,       ~- 

f  11. 


01— l«i»Mhlj>,  p.  SI ;  KippoU,    LM»d—wAi<iSy>. p. 83. 
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of  the  existence  of  such  customary  rule.  The  answer 
must  be  that  such  rule  is  the  product  of  several 
joint  causes.  Beligious  and  moral  reasons  require 
such  a  rule  quite  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the 
States,  for  no  law  could  exist  between  nations  if 
such  rule  did  not  exist.  All  causes  which  have 
been  and  are  still  working  to  create  and  maintain 
an  International  Law  are  at  the  background  of  this 
question. 

And,  thirdly,  the  question  might  be  put  how  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  a  legally  binding  force  in 
treaties  without  a  judicial  authority  to  enforce  their 
stipulations.  The  answer  must  be  that  the  binding 
force  of  treaties,  although  it  is  a  legal  force,  is  not 
the  same  as  the  binding  force  of  contracts  accord- 
ing to  Municipal  Law,  since  Litemational  Law  is  a 
/  weaker  law,  and  for  this  reason  less  enforceable,  than 
Municipal  Law.  But  just  as  International  Law 
does  not  lack  legal  character  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  central  authority  ^  above  the 
States  which  could  enforce  it,  so  international 
treaties  are  not  deficient  of  a  legally  binding  force 
because  there  is  no  judicial  authority  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  stipulations. 

^  See  above,  §  5. 
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V»tt«t,  11.  H  'S4-'S6-  J06-3I2— Hall,  S  108— W«Uak«,  I.  p.  279— 
Philliniore,  11.  H  48-49— H»lleok,  T.  pp.  775-178— T»y lor,  «  361  - 
36s— WhcRlon,  {{  165-367— BlunUohll,  H  403-409— Hefllet,  H  84- 
85— Ullmwm,  (  63— BonflU,  No.  8i8—De«pagnet,  No.  447- 
Pradier-Fod^ri,  II.  No*  1058-1068— Eiviw,  n.  pp.  4S-48~CaIvo, 
III.  K  t6i6-i6iS— Fiore,  II.  Nos.  984-1000— Mwteiu,  I.  {  104— 
Nip|>ol<l,  L  o.  pp.  104-113. 

§  494.  The  so-called  right  of  making  treaties  is  Th« 
not  a  right  of  a  State  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the  nuJcinB 
term,  but  a  mere  competence  attaching  to  sovereignty,  J'"*"- 
A  State  possesses,  therefore,  treaty-making  power 
only  so  far  as  it  is  sovereign.  Full-Sovereign  States 
may  become  parties  to  treaties  of  all  kinds,  being 
regularly  competent  to  make  treaties  on  whatever 
objects  they  please.  Not-fuU  Sovereign  States,  how- 
ever, can  become  parties  to  sucli  treaties  only  accord- 
ing to  their  competence  to  comJude.  It  ts  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  nile  concerning  such  <«m- 
petence  of  aU  not-full  Sovereign  States.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  special  case.  Thus,  the  constitu- 
tions of  Federal  States  comprise  provisions  with 
regardto  the  competence,  if  any,  of  the  member-States 
to  conclude  international  treaties  among  tbemselves 
as   well    as  with   foreign   States.'      Thtis,  again,  it 
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depends  upon  the  special  relation  between  the 
razerain  and  the  vassal  how  fiir  the  latter  possesses 
the  competence  to  enter  into  treaties  widi  foieign 
States :  ordinarily  a  vassal  can  conclude  treaties  ccxi- 
ceming  such  matters  as  railways,  extradition,  com- 
merce, and  the  like, 
^^'^^r  §  495'  'I^  treaty-making  power  of  the  States  is 

^ij^  exercised  by  their  heads,  either  personally  or  through 
•*^g**^  representatives  appointed  by  these  heads.  The  Holy 
ofStetM.  Alliance  of  Paris,  1814,  was  personally  concluded 
by  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  And  when,  on  June  24,  1859, 
the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  at  Solferino,  the 
Emperors  of  Austria  and  France  met  on  July  11, 
1859,  at  Yillafranca  and  agreed  in  person  on  pre- 
liminaries of  peace.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  heads  of  States  do 
not  act  in  person,  but  authorise  representatives  to 
act  for  them.  Such  representatives  receive  a  written 
commission,  known  as  powers  or  fuU  powers,  which 
authorises  them  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the 
respective  heads  of  States.  They  also  receive  oral  or 
written,  open  or  secret  instructions.  But,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  conclude  a  treaty  finally,  for  all  treaties 
concluded  by  such  representatives  are  in  principle 
not  valid  before  ratification.^  K  they  conclude  a 
treaty  by  exceeding  their  powers  or  acting  contrary 
to  their  instructions,  the  treaty  is  not  a  real  treaty 
and  not  binding  upon  the  State  they  represent.  A 
treaty  of  such  a  kind  is  called  a  spoiisio  or  sponsiones. 
Sponsionea  may  become  a  real  treaty  and  binding 
upon  the  State  through  the  latter's  approval.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  difference  between  real  treaties 
and  sponsionea  is  less  important  than  in  former  times, 
when  the  custom  was  not  yet  general  in  favour  of 

^  See  below,  $  510. 
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necesMty  of  ratification  for  the  validity  of  treaties. 
If  nowadays  representatives  exceed  their  powers, 
their  States   can  simply   refuse  ratification  of  the 

§  496.  For  some  non-political  purposes  of  minor 
importance,  certain  minor  functionaries  are  recognised 
as  competent  to  exercise  the  treaty-making  power 
of  their  States.  Such  functionaries  are  tpao  facto 
by  their  offices  and  duties  competent  to  enter 
into  certain  agreements  without  the  requirement  of 
ratification.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  time  of  war, 
military  and  naval  officers  in  command  can  enter 
into  agreements  concerning  a  suspension  of  arms,  the 
surrender  of  a  fortress,  the  exchange  of  jmsoners, 
and  the  like.  But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  treaties 
of  this  kind  are  valid  only  when  these  functionaries 
have  not  exceeded  their  powers. 

§  497.  Although  the  heads  of  States  are  regularly, 
according  to  the  Law  ol  Nations,  the  organs  that 
exercise  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  States, 
ccmstilutional  restrictions  impoHetl  upon  the  heads 
eonceming  the  exercise  of  this  power  are  neverthe- 
Mm  of  importance  for  the  Taw  of  Nations.  Such 
Wftties  concluded  by  heads  of  States  or  representa- 
tives authorised  by  these  beads  as  violate  constitu- 
tional restrictions  are  not  real  treaties  and  do  not 
bind  the  State  (M^ncemed,  l>«cause  the  representa- 
tivea  have  exceeded  their  powers  in  concluding  the 
trealtes.*  Such  constitutional  restrictions,  although 
tliey  are  not  of  great  importance  in  Great  Britain,* 
play  a  prominent  part  in  the  Con^titutioiu  of  most 
countries.    Thus,   acconling    to    article    8  of   the 
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'  Th*  wbola  mmtter  u  dlaeniwd  '  Sn  Aiuod,  Thi  Law  muI 
wlUicrMtla«idliybyNippoU,Lo.  Ciwi«tii  of  the  CoDnitiHioa,  IL 
n-  H7-164.  (3od  •d.),  pp.  397-Joo. 
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French  Constitution,  the  President  exercises  the 
treaty-making  power;  but  peace  treaties  and  such 
other  treaties  as  concern  commerce,  finance,  and  some 
other  matters,  are  not  valid  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  French  Parliament.  Again,  according  to  articles 
I,  4,  and  ii  of  the  Constitution  ofthe  German  Empire, 
the  Emperor  exercises  the  treaty-making  power ;  but 
such  treaties  as  concern  the  frontier,  commerce,  and 
several  other  matters,  are  not  valid  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Beichstag.^ 
Mutual  §  498.  A  treaty  being  a  convention,  mutual  consent 

Consent  of      «    ,  .•        •  -nr  1  n     1. 

the  Con-  of  the  parties  is  necessary.  Mere  proposals  made  by 
^IJ^Jjf  one  party  and  not  accepted  by  the  other  are,  there- 
fore, not  binding  upon  the  proposer.  Without  force 
are  also  pollicitations  which  contain  mere  promises 
without  acceptance  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
made.  Not  binding  are,  lastly,  so-called  punetatianeSy 
mere  negotiations  on  the  items  of  a  future  treaty, 
without  the  parties  entering  into  an  obligation  to 
conclude  that  treaty.  But  such  punctationes  must  not 
be  confounded  either  with  a  preliminary  treaty  or 
with  a  so-called  pactum  de  contrahendo.  A  pre- 
liminary treaty  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  with  regard  to  certain  important  points, 
whereas  other  points  have  to  be  settled  by  the  defini- 
tive treaty  to  be  concluded  later  on.  Such  prelimi- 
nary treaty  is  a  real  treaty  and  therefore  binding 
upon  the  parties.  A  pactum  de  contrahendo  requires 
likewise  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  It  is  an 
agreement  upon  certain  points  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  future  treaty,  and  is  binding  upon  the 
parties.      The  difference  between  punctationes  and  a 

^  According  to  article  2,  section    dude  treaties  with  the  consent  of 
2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United    the  Senate. 
States,  the  President  can  only  con- 
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pactum  de  eontrahendo  is,  thst  the  latter  stipulates 
an  obligation  of  tlie  parties  to  settle  the  respective 
points  by  a  treaty,  whereas  the  former  does  not. 

§499.  As  a  treaty  will  lack  binding  force  with- 
out real  consent,  absolute  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  contracting  parties  is  required.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  circumstances  of 
urgent  distress,  such  as  either  defeat  in  war  or  the 
menace  of  a  strong  State  to  a  weak  State,  are, 
a(x*onliiig  to  the  rules  of  International  Law,  not 
regarded  as  excluding  the  freedom  of  action  of  a 
party  consenting  to  the  termsofa  treaty.  Tlie  phrase 
"  freedom  of  action "  applies  only  to  the  represeri' 
toHvea  of  the  contracting  States.  It  is  their  freedom 
of  action  in  consenting  to  a  treaty  wliieh  must 
not  have  been  interfered  with  and  which  must 
not  have  been  excluded  by  other  causes.  A  treaty 
concluded  through  intimidation  exercised  ag^nat 
the  representatives  of  either  party  or  ooiic^luded  by 
intoxicated  or  insane  representatives  is  not  binding 
upon  the  party  so  represented .  But  a  State  which  was 
forced  by  circumstances  to  conclude  a  treaty  con- 
tuning  humiliatuig  terms  lias  no  right  aflerwarda  to 
shake  olT  the  obligations  of  such  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  its  freedom  of  action  was  interfered  with  at  the 
time.  This  must  be  emphasised,  because  in  practice 
cases  of  similar  repudiation  have  constantly  occurred. 
A  Statemay,  of  course,  hold  itself  justiHed  by  political 
necessity  in  shaking  off  such  obligations,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  such  action  is  a  breach  of 
U«. 

§  500.  Although  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  P* 
real  consent  of  the  parties,  it  is  nevertheless  not  ioOon. 
binding  if  the  consent  was  given  in  error,  or  under  a  S^lj! 
delusion  produced  by  a  fraud  of  the  other  cootractiog 
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party.  If,  for  instance,  a  boundary  treaty  were  based 
upon  an  incorrect  map  or  a  map  fraudulently  altered 
by  one  of  the  parties,  such  treaty  would  by  no  means 
be  binding.  Although  there  is  freedom  of  action  in 
such  cases,  consent  has  been  given  imder  dream- 
stances  which  render  the  treaty  null  and  void. 


m 

Objects  of  Treaties 

Vattel,  II.  SS  160-162,  166— Hall,  $  108— Fhillimore,  11.  $  51— Walker, 
§  30— Bluntsohli,  §$  410-416— HefEter,  $  83 — UUmaxm,  S  67 — 
Bonfils,  No.  819— Despagnet,  No.  454 — ^Pradier-Fod^r^,  U.  Nos. 
1080-1083 — Bivier,  II.  pp.  57-63 — Fiore,  11.  Noa.  1001-1004 — 
Martens,  I.  $  1 10 — Jellinek,  **  Die  rechtliohe  Nator  der  Staaienver- 
trage,"  pp.  59-60 — Nippold,!.  c.  pp.  181-190. 

Objects  in       §  50 1 .  The  object  of  treaties  is  always  an  obligation, . 

Seatfes.^'  whether  mutual  between  all  the  parties  or  unilateral 
on  the  part  of  one  only.  Speaking  generally,  the 
object  of  treaties  can  be  an  obligation  concerning 
any  matter  of  interest  for  States.  Since  there  exists 
no  other  law  than  International  Law  for  the  inter- 
course of  States  with  each  other,  every  agreement 
between  them  regarding  any  obligation  whatever  is  a 
treaty.  However,  the  Law  of  Nations  prohibits  some 
obligations  from  becoming  objects  of  treaties,  so  that 
such  treaties  as  comprise  obligations  of  this  kind  are 
from  the  very  beginning  nuU  and  void.^ 


/ 


^  The  voidanoe  ah  origine  of  inception,  but  become  afterwards 

these     treaties      must     not    be  void  on  some  ground  or  other. 

confounded  with  voidance  of  such  (See  below,  $§  541-544.) 
treaties    as    are    valid    in    their 
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§  502.  Obligations  to  be  performed  by  a  Stale 
other  than  a  contracting  party  cannot  be  the  object  of 
a  treaty.  A  treaty  stipulating  such  an  obbgation 
would  be  null  and  void.  But  with  this  must  not  be 
confounded  the  obligation  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
contracting  States  to  exercise  an  uiflnence  upon 
another  State  to  perform  certain  acts.  The  object  of 
a  treaty  with  such  a  stipulation  is  an  obligation  of 
one  of  the  contracting  States,  and  the  treaty  is  there- 
fore valid  and  binding. 

§  503.  Such  obligation  as  is  inconsistent  with 
obligations  from  treaties  previously  concluded  by 
one  State  with  another  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  treaty 
with  a  third  State.  Thus,  in  1878,  when  after  the 
war  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  the  preliminary 
'1  Treaty  of  Peace  of  San  Stefano,  which  was  inconsis- 
'  tent  with  the  Treaty  of  Paria  of  t856  and  the  Con- 
vention of  London  of  1871,  England  piotesied,' and 
the  Powers  met  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  to  arrange 
matters  by  mutual  consent. 

§  504.  An  obligation  to  perform  a  physical  impossi- 
bility- cannot  be  the  object  of  a  treaty.  If  perchance 
a  State  entered  into  a  couvention  stipulating  an 
obligation  of  that  kind,  no  right  to  claim  damages 
for  uon- fulfilment  of  the  obligation  would  arise  for  the 
other  party,  such  treaty  being  legally  null  and  void. 

§  505.  It  ia  a  customarily  recognised  rule  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  that  immoral  obligations  cannot  be 
the  objectof  an  international  treaty.  Thus,  an  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  third  State  without 
provocaUoa  is  from  the  begiiming  not  binding.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  many  treaties  stipulating 
immoral   obligationa    have    been    concluded    and 

'  Sm  lUrtaU,  N.BJ3.  and  aet.  III.  p.  157. 
■  Bm  bdow,  {  541. 
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executed  in  the  past,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  such  treaties  were  l^ally  not  binding  upon  the 
contracting  parties.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  question  as  to  what  is  immoral 
is  often  controversial  An  obligation  which  is  con- 
sidered immoral  by  other  States  may  not  necessarily 
appear  immoral  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  there 
is  no  Court  that  can  decide  the  controversy, 
ni^  §  506.  It  is  a  unanimously  recognised  customary 

tioni.  rule  of  International  Law  that  obligations  which  are 
at  variance  with  universally  recognised  principles  of 
International  Law  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  treaty. 
If,  for  instance,  a  State  entered  into  a  convention 
with  another  State  not  to  interfere  in  case  the  latter 
should  appropriate  a  certain  part  of  the  Open  Sea, 
or  should  command  its  vessels  to  commit  piratical 
acts  on  the  Open  Sea,  such  treaty  would  be  null  and 
void,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  International  Law 
that  no  part  of  the  Open  Sea  can  be  appropriated,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State  to  interdict  to  its 
vessels  the  commission  of  piracy  on  the  High  Seas. 


IV 
Form  and  Parts  of  Treaties 

Grotius,  11.  c.  15  §  5— Vattel,  II.  5  153— HaU,  §  109— Westtake,  L 
pp.  279-281— Wlieaton,  §  253— BluntBchli,  SS  417-427— Hartmaxin, 
§§  46-47— Heflfter,  §§  87-91— Ullmann,  5  68— Bonfils,  Nos.  821-823 
— Pradier-Fod^r^,  II.  Nos.  1 084-1 099— Rivier,  II.  pp.  64-68 — 
Fiore,  II.  Nos.  1004-1006 — Martens,  1. 5  112 — Jellin©k, "  Die  reoht* 
liche  Naturder  StaatenvertrSige/*  p.  56— Nippold,  L  o.pp.  178-181. 

Noneces-  §  507.  The  Law  of  Nations  includes  no  rule  which 
mj  Form  pj-gg^^j-ibes  a  necessary  form  of  treaties.  A  treaty  is. 
Treaties,     therefore,  concluded  as  soon  as  the  mutual  consent 
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tiof  the  parties  becomes  clearly  apparent.  Such  con- 
:;8ent  must  always  be  given  expressly,  for  a  treaty 
cannot  be  concluded  by  tacit  consent.  But  it 
matters  not  whether  an  agreement  is  made  in  writing, 
orally,  or  by  symbols.  Thus,  in  time  of  war,  the 
exhibition  of  a  white  flag  symbolises  the  proposal  of 
an  agreement  as  to  a  brief  truce  for  the  purpose  of 
certain  negotiations,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  through  the 
exhibition  of  a  similar  symbol  establishes  a  convention 
f  as  binding  as  any  written  treaty.  Thus,  too,  his- 
f  tory  tells  of  an  oral  treaty  of  alliance,  secured  by 
I  an  oath,  concluded  in  1 697  at  Pillau  between  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia  and  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg.^  Again,  treaties  are  sometimes  con- 
cluded through  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes 
between  the  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Afiairs  of  two 
States  or  through  the  exchange  of  personal  letters 
between  the  heads  of  two  States.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  reason,  treaties  usually  take  the  form  of  a 
written  ^  document  signed  by  duly  authorised  repre- 
sentatives of  the  contracting  parties. 

§  508.   International  agreements   which   take   the  Acts,  Con- 
form of  a  written  agreement  are,  besides  treaties,  some-  DeeUra- 


termed  Acts^  sometimes  Conventions^  sometimes  ^"*^ 
Dedarationa?  Hut  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  their  binding  force  upon  the  con- 
tracting parties  is  the  same  whatever  \ye  their  name. 
The  Geneva  Convention,  the  De(*laration  of  Paris,  and 
the  final  act  of  the  Vienna  Congress  are  as  binding 

'  See  Martens,  I.  {  112.  clnded  in  writing,  the  example  of 

'  The  only  writer  who  nowa-  the  Af^reemente  concluded  between 

daye  ineistt  upon  a  written  agree-  anned  forces  in  time  of  war  either 

ment  for  a  treaty  to  be  valid  is,  orally  or  through  symbols  proves 

aa    far    as   I  know,   nnliucrinc<|  that    the    written    form    is    not 

(S  S^h    I)°i  although  all  impor-  absolutely  necessary, 
tani  treaties  are    naturally  con-        '  See  above,  §  487. 

VOL.  I.  U  U. 
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as  any  agreement  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Treaty. 
jS!^,^  §  5^'  Since  International  Law  lays  down  no  roles 
concerning  the  form  of  treaties,  there  exist  no  roles 
concerning  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  written 
treaties.  But  the  following  order  is  usually  observed. 
A  first  part,  the  so-called  preamble^  comprises  the 
names  of  the  heads  of  the  contracting  States,  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  and  the  motives  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  A  second  part  consists 
of  the  primary  stipulations  in  numbered  articles.  A 
third  part  consists  of  miscellaneous  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  the  treaty,  its  ratification,  the 
accession  of  third  Powers,  and  the  like.  The  last 
part  comprises  the  signatures  of  the  representatives. 
But  this  order  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  the  treaty  itself  does  not  contain  the 
very  stipulations  upon  which  the  contracting  parties 
have  agreed,  such  stipulations  being  placed  in  an 
annex  to  the  treaty.  It  may  also  happen  that  a 
treaty  contains  secret  stipulations  in  an  additional 
part,  which  is  not  made  public  with  the  bulk  of  the 
stipulations.^ 

>  The  matter  is  treated  with  all  details  by  Pradier-Fod^r^,  II. 
5J  1086-1096. 
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Omitu,  U.C.  ii.il  2— PofoRdorf,  Itl.  c. 9, {  2— Vkttol.  It.  1  1 5fr-HAll, 
{  no— WMllake.  I.  pp.  279-280— Lawrence ,  J  151— Phfllimore,  II. 
f  $1— Twiu.  I.  i  :i4— H&]]eck,  I.  pp.  276-377— Taylor.  H  364-367 
— Walker,  i  30— Wharton,  11,4(131-131  >— Wheaton.H  156-263— 
BlnntaeUi,  H  420-421— HsSter,  {  87— OeemerinHoIkendorff.  III. 
pp.  is-rS—UUmann.  (66— Bonfll»,No«. 824-831— Pradier-Fodir*. 
II.  No».  1100-1119— Rivier,  II.  (  50— Calvo,  III.  «  i627-r636— 
Fiore.II.  No- 994— Martens,  I.H  '"S- 108— WicquBfort,"  L'Ainhaa- 
ndmr  «t  aw  fonoUans"  |i68o).  11.' Section  XV.— JcUinek.  "  Die 
reelUliebe  Natnr  der  SUatenvertriige,"  pp.  53-}6— Nippold,  L  o. 
pp.  123-135- Wegmann,  "Die  Batifikation  von  BtaatavertrAgen" 
(189J). 

§510.  Ratjficalion  is  the  term  for  the  final  con-  Ooae*v- 
firmation  given  by  the  parties  to  an  international  pSmiIoo 
treaty  concluded  by  their  representatives.  Although  ^tiutifi- 
a  treaty  is  coucludetl  as  soon  as  the  mutual  con- 
sent is  manifest  from  acts  of  the  duly  authorised 
representative*!,  its  binding  force  i«  rej^ularly  sus- 
pended till  ratification  is  given.  The  function  of 
ratification  is,  therefore,  tliat  it  makes  the  treaty 
binding,  and  that,  if  it  is  refused,  tlie  treaty  falls  to 
the  ground.  As  long  an  ratification  is  not  given, 
the  treaty  is,  although  concluded,  not  perfect. 
Many  writers '  maintain  that,  as  a  treaty  is  not 
binding  without  ratification,  it  is  the  latter  which 
reftUy  contains  ttie  mutual  consent  and  really  con- 
cludes the  treaty.  I^eforc  ratification,  they  maintain, 
there  is  no  treaty  ironcluded,  but  a  mere  mutual 
proposal  agreed  to  to  ccmclude  a  treaty.  Rut 
thi.'i  opinion  does  not  acconi  with  the  real  facts.^ 
For  the  representatives  are  authorised  and  intend  to 

'  Bm.  lor    inatance,  UUmaan,        '  Tha  mattar  b  *«rjr  My  4m- 
f66l  Jellinek,  p.  55:  Nlppold,  p.    emaed  by  Rlttar.  U.  pp^  74-76. 
113:  Wagmano,  p.  11. 
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conclude   a  treaty  by  their   signatures.     The  con- 
tracting States  have  always   taken    the  standpoinK 
that  a  treaty  is  concluded  as  soon  as  their  motoil 
consent  is   clearly    apparent.      They    have  alwiji 
made  a  distinction  between  their  consent  given  by 
representatives    and  their  ratification    to    be  givea 
afterwards,  they  have  never  dreamt  of  confoundiif 
both  and  considering  their  ratification  their  conaenl 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  a  treaty  cannot  be  ratified 
in  part,  that  no  alterations  of  the  treaty  are  possible 
through  the  act  of  ratification,  that  a  treaty  may  be 
tacitly  ratified  by  its  execution,  that  a  treaty  always 
is  dated  from  the  day  when  it  was  duly  signed  by  the 
representatives  and  not  from  the  day  of  its  ratificft- 
tion,  that  there  is  no  essential  difference   between 
such  treaties  as  want  and  such   as    do    not  want 
ratification. 
Rationale        §511-  The  rationale  for  the  institution  of  ratifi- 
iBBtitS.      cation  is   another   argument  for   the   fact   that  the 
^°  o'       conclusion  of  the  treaty  by  the  representatives  is  to 
tion.  be  distinguished  from  the  confirmation  given  by  the 

respective  States  through   ratifying  it.     The  reason 
is  that  States  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
examining not  the  single  stipulations,  but  the  whole 
effect  of   the    treaty   upon    their    interests.     These 
interests  may  be  of  various  kinds.    They  may  undei^ 
a  change  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
by  the  representatives.     They  may  appear  to  public 
opinion  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they 
appear  to  the  Governments,  so  that  the  latter  want  to 
reconsider  the  matter.    Another  reason  is  that  treaties 
on   many  important  matters   are,  according  to  the 
Constitutional  Law  of  most  States,  not  valid  without 
some  kind  of  consent  of  Parliaments.     Gk>vemment8 
must  therefore  have  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
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from  a  treaty  in  case  Parliaments  refuse  their 
recognition.  Tliese  two  reasons  have  made,  and  still 
make,  the  instilutiou  of  ratification  a  necessity  for 
Litemational  Law. 

§  5 1 2.  But  ratification,  although  necessary  in  prin- 
ciple, is  not  always  essential.  Although  it  is  now  a 
universally  recognised  customary  rule  of  International 
Law  chat  treaties  are  regularly  in  need  of  ratification, 
even  if  the  latter  wa.s  not  expressly  stipulated,  there 
are  exceptions  lo  the  rule.  For  treaties  concluded 
by  such  State  functionaries '  aa  have  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  ipso  facto  by  their  office,  the  power 
to  exercise  the  treaty-making  competence  of  their 
State  do  not  want  ratification,  but  are  binding  at 
ou('e  when  they  are  concluded,  provided  the  re- 
spective functionaries  have  not  exceeded  their  powers. 
Further,  treaties  concluded  by  heads  of  States  in 
person  do  not  want  ratification  provided  that  they 
do  not  concern  matters  in  regard  to  which  con- 
stitutional restrictions-  are  imposed  upon  heads  of 
States.  And,  lastly,  it  may  happen  that  the  con- 
tracting parties  stipulate  expressly,  for  the  sake  of 
a  speedy  execution  of  a  treaty,  that  it  shall  be  bind- 
ing at  once  without  ratifications  being  necessary. 
Thus,  the  Treaty  of  London  of  July  15.  1840, 
between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Kussia,  Prussia,  and 
Turkey  ctmceming  tlie  pa»'iti  cation  of  the  Turko- 
Egyptian  conflict  wa.s  accompanied  by  a  secret 
protocol,'  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties, 
according  t^i  which  the  treaty  was  at  once,  without 
being  ratified,  to  be  executed.  For  the  Powers  were, 
on  account  of  the  victories  of  Mebemet  Ali,  very 
anxicua  to  settle  the  conflict  as  quickly  as  puoaible. 


I.i496. 


*  Sm  Marten*,  N.ILQ.,  L  f.  16}. 


*  Sm  »bon.  i  497, 
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But  it  must  be  emphasised  that  renunciation  of  ratifi- 
cation is  valid  only  if  given  by  representatives  duly 
authorised  to  make  such  renunciation.     If  the  repre- 
sentatives have  not  received  a  special  authorisaticm 
to  dispense  with  ratification,  then  renunciation  is  not 
binding  upon  the  States  which  they  represent. 
^'^  ^'         §  5 1 3-  ^o  rule  of  International  Law  exists  for  the 
HaUfioa-     space  of  time  within  which  ratification  must  be  given 
**®"*         or  refused.     If  such  space  of  time  is  not  specially 
stipulated  by  the  contracting  parties  in  the  very 
treaty,  a  reasonable  space  of  time  must  be  presumed 
as    mutuaUy  granted.     Without    doubt,  a    refusal 
to  ratify  must  be  presumed  from  an  unreasonaUe 
lapse    of    time    without    ratification    having    be^i 
/made.     In  most  cases,  however,  treaties  which  are 
/  in  need  of  ratification  contain  nowadays  a  clause 
i  stipulating  the  reservation  of  ratification,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  space  of  time  within  which  ratificaticm 
shall  take  place. 
R^tST*  ®'      §  5 1 4-  The  question  now  requires  attention  whether 
UoD.         ratification  can  be  refused  on  just  grounds  only  or 
according  to  discretion.     Formerly  ^   it  was   main- 
tained that  ratification  could  not  be  refused  in  case 
the  representatives  had  not  exceeded  their  powers 
or  violated  their  secret  instructions.     But  nowadays 
there  is    probably  no  publicist  who  maintains  that 
a  State  is  in  any  case  legally  ^  bound  not  to  refuse 

'  See  GrotioB,  II.  o.  ii,  $  12;  larly  not  be  refiued.    The  hair- 

Bynkenhoek,    QuaesUones    jurU  splitting    soholABtioiam    of     thie 

publid,     II.     7 ;      Winci^nefort,  writer  is  iUnstrated    by  a  oom- 

L'Ambassadeur,  II.    15;    Vattel,  parison   between    his  customary 

II.  $156;    G.  F.  von    Martens,  rule  for  the  non-refusal  of  ratifiea- 

$  48.  tion  as  arbitrarUy  eonstmoted  by 

^  This  must  be  maintained  in  himself,  and  the  omnion  whieh  he 

spite  of  Wegmann*s  (p.  32)  asser-  (p.  n)  emphatically  defends  that 

tion  that  a  customary  nile  of  the  a   treaty  is    concluded    only  by 

Law  of  Nations  has  to  be  recog-  ratification, 
nised  that  ratification  can  regu- 


ratification.  Yet  inaiiy  insiBt  that  a  State  is,  except 
for  just  reasons,  in  principle  vuyratly  bound  not 
to  refuse  ratiiication.  I  cannot,  howtver,  see  the 
value  of  such  a  moral  in  contradistinction  to  a  legal 
duty.  The  fact  upon  which  everybody  ^rees  is  \ 
that  International  Law  does  in  no  case  impose  a  ) 
duty  of  ratification  upon  a  contracting  party.  A 
State  refusing  ratification  will  always  have  reasons 
for  such  line  of  action  which  appear  just  to  itself, 
although  they  may  be  unjust  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
In  prat;tire,  ratification  is  given  or  withheld  at 
discretion.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  course, 
ratification  is  never  refused.  A  State  which  often 
and  apparently  wantonly  refused  ratification  of 
treaties  would  lose  all  credit  in  international  nego- 
tiations and  would  soon  feel  the  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  respecting  just  and  unjust  causes  of  refusal 
of  ratification.  Tlie  interests  at  stake  are  so  various, 
and  the  circiunstances  which  must  influence  a  State 
are  so  imponderable,  that  It  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  every  State  to  decide  the  question  for 
itA«lf.  Numertms  examples  of  ini[>ortant  treaties 
which  have  not  found  ratification  can  be  given.  It 
aaffices  to  nieniion  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  regarding 
the  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal,  signed  on  February  5, 
1900,  which  was  ratified  with  modifications  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  being  equivalent  to 
refusal  of  ratification. 

§  515.  No  rule  of  International  I.aw  exists  which  i^  <>' 
prescribes  a  necessary  form  of  ratification.     Batifi-  uon. 
cation   can   iherefore  be  given  as   veil   tacitly  as 
expressly.    Tacit  ratification   takes    place  when    a 
Stale    be^pns   the    execatioD    of  a  treaty    without 
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eicpreealj  ratifying  it.  Furdier,  jstificaxicm 
^veD  orallr  or  iu  wntjjog,  atthcmg^  I  am  not. 
<jS  any  ca^e  in  irhidki  radfication  wsb  .gx^Feo  cnaBy. 
Vor  it  i^  ui^ual  for  ratification  to  take  liie  foxm  of 
a  clocuxnent  duly  sigxied  by  the  heads  of  tlie  fitns 
oonoenied  ax^  tJbdtr  SacretaneB  for  JFcneigii  Amw 
It  ii$  u^ual  to  draft  as  xnany  docmneDJe  as  thene 
partiietB  to  tJbie  oonventioii,  and  to  fixchanpe 
documents  betwe^i  tlie  partaes.  BametmiBB  liie 
wiiok  of  thie  U'^eaty  is  recited  i9fr6a£HB  in  the  TstSk- 
iiigdo<5umeut«,  but  wmetimee  only  the  title,  posandik, 
ajid  date  of  the  treaty,  axkl  the  names  cf  the  sigmaanr 
repre8eutative«  are  cited  As  rataficadan  is:  de 
nece^uciary  confirmation  only  of  an  already  fmtting 
treaty,  the  easential  requirement  in  a  ratiiying  docu- 
ment is  merely  that  it  refer  deaity  and  nmmR- 
takeaUy  to  the  treaty  to  be  ratified.  The 
of  title,  preamble,  date,  and  names  of  the 
tatives  is,  therefore,  quite  sufficient  to  satiefy  lint 
requirement,  and  I  cannot  agree  with  those  wiiten 
who  maintain  tliat  the  whole  of  the  treaty  ought  to 
be  recited  verbatim. 
fuUAAft-  §  5<6.  Uatification  is  effected  by  those  oigans 
wjj!wi^  whicli  exercise  the  treaty-making  power  of  ihe 
«*i!ecud.  fjtates.  These  organs  are  regularly  the  heads  of  the 
Htates,  but  they  c^an,  according  to  the  Municipal  Law 
of  some  States,  delegate  the  power  of  ratification  for 
some  parts  of  the  globe  to  other  representatives. 
Tlius,  the  Viceroy  of  India  is  empowered  to  ratify 
treaties  with  certain  Asiatic  monarchs  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Emperor  of  India, 
and  the  Governor-General  of  Turkestan  has  the  same 
power  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In   (*a8e   the  head   of  a  State   ratifies  a  treaty, 
ulthougli   the  necessary  constitutional  requirements 


•^i"  »'• 
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Ave  uot  been  previously  fulfilled,  as,  for  iostauce,  in 
the  case  in  which  a  treaty  has  not  received  the 
necessary  approval  from  the  Parliament  of  the  said 
State,  the  question  arises  whether  such  ratification 
is  valid  or  null  and  void.  Many  writers '  maintain 
that  such  ratification  is  nevertheless  valid.  But  this 
opuiion  is  not  correct,  because  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  in  such  a  case  the  head  of  the  State  has  exceeded 
his  powers,  and  that,  therefore,  the  State  concerned 
cannot  be  held  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty.*  The 
conflict  between  the  United  States  ami  France 
in  1 83 1 ,  frequently  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  such  ratification  is  valid,  is  not  in  point.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  States  insisted  on  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  a  treaty  which 
bad  Iwen  ratified  by  the  King  of  France  without 
having  received  t!ie  necessary  approval  of  the  French 
Parliament,  but  the  United  States  did  not  maintain 
that  the  ratification  was  valid ;  she  insisted  upon 
payment  because  the  French  Govenmient  had 
admitted  that  such  indemnity  was  due  to  her.^ 

§517.  It  follows  from  ttie   nature  of  the   ratifi-  1; 
cation  as  a  necessary  confirmation  of  a  treaty  already  „ 
concluded  that  ratification  must  be  either  given  or  » 
refused,  no  conditional  or  partial  ratification  lieing  d 
possible.     That  occasionally  a  State  tries  to  modify 
a  treaty  In  ratifying  it  will  not  be  denied,  yet  con- 
ditional*  ratification   is   no   ratification  at  all,   but 
equivalent  to   refusal  of  ratification.     Nothing,   of 


'  Bm>    for    IiuMjim,    MkrUiu,  llkgue  ConvenlJon  at  1899  tor  tba 

1  107,  aai  BlTur,  II.  p.  18;.  kd>pUtion    of  thv    Qonev*   Con- 

*  8m  wban,  1  497r  w><l  NJppoU.  f«ntiau  lo  inkritiiua  wuikra  muil 
f.  147-  no*   ba  Uken  m  wi  axunpla  of 

'  8m    Wharton,    11.    t   131  a,  a  pwtial  fUflertian.      Tho  het 

p.  30.  b   that    tba    rfgnatoc]'     Powm 

*  Th*  •Kcliuion,    by  tiutrting  agraed,    b^for*   tA«    r*li/kaliim 
tba  tammcfii,of  ■rtklB  loor  ifaa  wda  jr^OfK,  IhU  arUola   10  ihould 
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course,  prevents  the  other  contracting  party  fixHn 
entering  into  fresh  negotiations  in  regard  to  such 
modifications ;  but  it  must  be  emphasised  that  such 
negotiations  are  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty,  the  old 
treaty  having  become  null  and  void  through  its 
conditional  ratification.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
obligation  exists  for  such  party  to  enter  into  fresh 
negotiations,  it  being  a  fact  that  conditional  ratifi- 
cation is  identical  with  refusal  of  ratification,  where- 
by the  treaty  falls  to  the  ground.  Thus,  for  instance, 
when  the  United  States  Senate  on  December  20, 1900, 
in  ratifying  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  as  regards 
the  Nicaragua  Canal,  accepted  modifying  amendments. 
Great  Britain  did  not  accept  the  amendments  and 
considered  the  treaty  unratified. 
Efleoi  of  §  5 1 8.  The  effect  of  ratification  is  the  binding  force 
tion.  ^  of  the  treaty.  But  the  question  arises  whether  the 
effect  of  ratification  is  retroactive,  so  that  the  treaty 
appears  to  be  binding  from  the  date  when  it  is 
duly  signed  by  the  representatives.  No  unanimity 
exists  among  publicists  as  regards  this  question.  As 
in  all  important  cases  treaties  themselves  stipulate 
the  date  from  which  they  are  to  take  effect,  the 
question  is  chiefly  of  theoretical  interest.  The  fact 
that  ratification  imparts  the  binding  force  to  a 
treaty  seems  to  indicate  that  ratification  has  regu- 
larly no  retroactive  effect.  Different,  however,  is  of 
course  the  case  in  which  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  very  treaty,  and,  again,  the  case 
when  a  treaty  contains  such  stipulations  as  shall  at 
once  be  executed,  without  waiting  for  the  necessary 
ratification.  I  Be   this  as  it   may,  ratification  makes 

be    excluded.     This    agreement    vention    thus   altered    was    then 
altered  the  signed  convention  as    ratified, 
regards  one  point,  and  the  con- 
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*ty  binding  ouly  if  the  origiiial  coiiseut  was  not 
error  or  under  a  delusion.'  If,  however, 
I  ratifying  State  discovers  such  error  or  delusion 
and  ratifies  the  treaty  nevertheless,  such  ratification 
makes  the  treaty  binding.  And  the  same  is  vaUd  as 
regards  a  ratification  given  to  a  treaty  although  the 
ratifying  State  knows  that  its  representatives  have 
exceeded  their  powers  by  concluding  the  treaty. 


II  cjcutHxieu  bue 


Effect  of  Tbbatiks 
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HaII,  {  1 14— LawmiM,  }  1 S4— Hklleok.  X.  pp.  179-181— T*y lor, 
H  370-373— Wharton,  II.  i  137— Whe«ton,  J  366— BlimtMhU, 
if  41 5-416— Hvtmuui,  i  40— Hefftsr,  {  94— BonfiU,  Hot.  845-848 
—DMpagnet,  Nos.  456-457— Pndier-Fod^r^,  II.  Ncm.  1151-1155 — 
Bivier,  II.  pp.  119-111— Cairo,  111.  U  i643-:648~Fior«,  U.  Nob. 
1008-100^— HarMns,  I.  ^  65  and  1 14— NippoliI,  L  c.  pp.  151-1601 

§  5 1 9.  By  a  treaty  the  contracting  parties  are  in  BttMi  of 
the  first  place  concerned.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
upon  them  in  that  they  are  bound  by  its  stipulations, , 
and  that  they  must  execute  it  in  ail  its  parts.  No 
distinction  can  be  made  between  more  and  less  im- 
portant pan«  of  the  treaty  as  regards  it«  execution. 
Whatever  may  be  the  importance  or  the  insignifi- 
cance of  a  part  of  a  treaty,  it  must  be  executed  with 
good  faith,  for  the  binding  force  of  a  treaty  covers 
equally  all  its  parts  and  stipulations. 

^  520.  It  must  be   emphasised  that  the  binding 
force  of  a   treaty  concerns   the  contracting  States 
only,  and  not  their  subjects.     As  International  Law  ^f^ 
is  a  law  Iwtween  States  only  and  exiJuaively,  treaties  i>uUm. 
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can  have  effect  upon  States  and  can  bind  States  only 
and    exclusively.     If   treaties    contain    stipulations 
with  regard  to  rights  and  duties  of  the  contracting 
States'  subjects/  courts,  officials,  and  the  like,  these 
States  have  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  their  Municipal  Law,  to  make  these  stipu- 
lations binding  upon  their  subjects,  courts,  officials,  and 
the  like.     It  may  be  that'  according  to  the  Municipal 
Laws  of  some  countries  the  official  publication  of  a 
treaty  concluded  by  the  Gk)vemment  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  but  in  other  countries  other  steps 
are  necessary,  such,  for  example,  as  special  statutes 
to  be  passed  by  the  respective  Parliaments.^ 
^J^^'        §  52 1-  As  treaties    are    binding    upon   the   con- 
in  Go-       tracting  States,  changes  in  the  government  or  even 
J^°*"     in  the  form  of  government  of  one  of  the  parties  can 
TreaiMB.     regularly   have    no    influence  whatever    upon    the 
binding    force   of   treaties.     Thus,   for    instance,   a 
treaty  of  alliance  concluded  by  a  State  with  cx>nstitu- 
tional  government  remains  valid,  although  the  Minis- 
try may  change.     And  no  head  of  a  State  can  shirk 
the  obligations  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  his  State 
under   the  government  of  his  predecessor.     Even 
when  a  monarchy  turns  into  a  republic,  or  vice  mtm, 
treaty  obligations  regularly  remain  the  same.    For  all 
such  changes  and  alterations,  important  as  they  may 
be,  do  not  alter  the  person  of  the  State  which  con- 
cluded the  treaty.     If,  however,  a  treaty  stipulation 
essentially  presupposes  a  certain  form  of  government, 
then  a  change  in  such  form  makes  such  stipulation 
void,  because  its  execution  has  become  impossible.' 

'  See  above,  $  289.  must  be  decided  whether  inter- 

'  The  distinction  between  Inter-  national  treaties   have    a    direct 

national  and  Municipal  Law  as  effect  npon  the  officials  Mid  mb- 

discussed  above  ($S  20-25)  ^^  the  jects  of  the  contracting  parties, 

basis  from   which    the   qnestion  '  See  below,  $  542. 
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§  522.  As  m  mle,  a  treaty  conrems  the  contractinj^  j 
States  only  ;  neither  rights  nor  duties  regularly  arise  ^^"" 
out  of  a  treaty  for  third  States  which  are  not  parties  ^t|,^ 
to  the  treaty.     But  Boinetimeg  treaties  have  indeed 
an    effect    upon     third    States.      Such    an    effect   is 
always   produced  when   a   treaty   touches   previous 
treaty  rights  of  third   States.  l^Thus,   for  instance, 
a    commercial    treaty    roticeding    more    favourable 
conditions   than   hitherto   have   been   conceded  by 
the   parties    thereto  has   an   effect    upon   all    such 
third  States  as  have  previously  concluded  commercial 
treaties  containing  the  so-called  ?nost-/avoured-nation  I 
clause  with  one  of  the  contracting  parties.   / 

The  question  arises  whether  in  exceptional  cases 
third  States  can  acquire  rights  out  of  such  treaties  as 
were  specially  (smcluded  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
such  rights  not  only  for  the  contracting  parties  but 
also  for  thinl  States.  Thus,  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  United  States 
of  1 901  stipulates  that  the  Panama  Canal  to  he  built 
shall  he  open  to  ve«8el»  of  commerce  and  of  war  of 
all  nations,  although  Oreat  Britain  and  tlie  United 
States  only  are  parties.  Again,  article  5  of  the 
Boundary  Treaty  of  Buenos  Ayr«s  of  September  1 5, 
1881,  stipulates  that  the  Straits  of  Magellan  shall  be 
open  to  verwelfi  of  all  nations,  although  Argentina 
and  Chili  only  are  parties.  I  believe  tliat  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  nothing 
prevents  the  (-■ontractiug  parties  rn)m  altering  such 
a  treaty  without  the  consent  of  thinl  States,  provided 
the  latter  have  not  in  the  meantime  acquired  such 
rights  through  the  unanimous  tacit  consent  of  all 
concerned. 
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Means  of  segubing  Performance  of  Treaties 

Vattel,  11.  K  235-261— Hall,  $  115— Lawrence,  $  154— FhiUimoro,  U. 
SS  54-63  A— Bluntsohli,  $$  425-441 — ^Hefiler,  $$  96-99— Geflfoken  in 
Holtzendorff;  III.  pp.  85-9o--Ullmann,  $  71— Bonfils,  Nos.  838- 
844— Despagnet,  Nos.  460-461 — Pradier-Fod^r^,  IL  Nob.  1156- 
1169— Rivier,  II.  pp.  94-97— Calvo,  III.  $$  1638-1642  — Fiore,  11. 
Nob.  ioi 8- 1019— Martens,  I.  §  115 — ^Nippold,  1.  c.  pp.  212-227. 

What  §523*   As    there   is   no  international    institution 

h^Je^been  which  could  enforce  the  performance  of  treaties,  and 
in  use.  as  histoiy  teaches  that  treaties  have  frequently  been 
broken,  various  means  of  securing  performance  of 
treaties  have  been  made  use  of.  The  more  important 
of  these  means  are  oaths,  hostages,  pledges,  occu- 
pation of  territory,  guarantee.  Nowadays  these 
means,  which  are  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  have  no 
longer  great  importance  on  account  of  the  gratifying 
fact  that  all  the  States  are  now  much  more  conscien- 
tious and  faithful  as  regards  their  treaty  obligations 
than  in  former  times. 
Oaths.  §  524.  Oaths  are  a  very  old  means  of  securing  the 

performance  of  treaties,  which  was  constantly  made 
use  of  not  only  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  in  modem  times.  For  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  all  important  treaties  were  still 
secured  through  oaths.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  custom  of  securing  treaties  through  oaths  gradually 
died  out,  the  last  example  being  the  treaty  o  alli- 
ance between  France  and  Switzerland  in  1777,  which 
was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  both  parties  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Solothum.  The  employment  of  oaths 
for  securing  treaties  was  of  great  value  in  the  times 
of  absolutism,  when  little  difference  used  to  be  made 
between  the  State  and  its  monarch.     The  more  the 
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distinc'tion  grew  into  existence  between  the  State  as 
the  subject  of  International  Law  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  monarch  as  the  temporary  chief  organ  of  the 
Stale  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  such  oaths  fell 
into  disuse.  For  an  oatli  can  exercise  its  force  on 
the  individual  only  who  takes  il,  and  not  on  the  State 
for  which  it  is  taken. 

§525.  Hostages  are  as  old  a  means  of  securing  Ho»t»gei. 
treaties  as  oaths,  but  they  have  likewise,  for  ordi- 
nary  purposes '  at  least,  become  obsolete,  because 
they  have  practically  no  value  at  all.  The  last  case 
of  a  treaty  secured  through  hostages  is  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chajjelk'  of  1748,  in  which  hostages  were 
stipulated  ut  he  r«nl  by  England  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  restitution  of  Gape  Breton 
Island  to  the  latter.  The  hostages  sent  were  Ixirds 
Sussex  and  Cathcart,  who  remained  in  France  till 
July  1749. 

§526.  The  pledging  of  movable  property  by  one  pMgi. 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  other  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  performance  of  a  treaty  is  possible, 
bat  has  not  frequently  occurred.  Thus,  Poland  is  said 
lo  have  pledged  her  crown  jewels  once  to  Prusaia.- 
The  pledging  of  movables  is  nowadays  quite  obso- 
lete, although  it  might  on  occasion  be  revived. 

§527.  Oampstion  of  territory',  such  as  a  fort  or  Oeenpa- 
even  a  whole  province,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  Trnftaiy. 
performance  of  a  treaty,  luu  frequently  been  made 
use  of  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  large  sums  of 
money  due  to  a  State  out  of  a  treaty.  Xuwadays 
sacb  occupation  is  only  resorted  to  in  connection  with 
treaties  of  peace  stipulating  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity.    Thus,  the  preliminary   peace  treaty  of 

'  Coaecrtung    bHUmi    now*,     twlow.  t-d.  II.  H  isB''S9- 
d»7t  ikkan  in  tini*  of  ww.  m«       *  Sh  PhUUmon,  U.  f  $$. 
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Versailles  in  1871  stipulated  that  Germany  should 
have  the  right  to  keep  certain  parts  of  France  under 
military  occupation  imtil  the  final  payment  of  the 
war  indemnity  of  five  milliards  of  firancs. 

§  528.  The  best  means  of  securing  treaties,  and 
one  which  is  still  in  use  generally,  is  the  guarantee  of 
such  other  States  as  are  not  directly  affected  by 
the  treaty.  Such  guarantee  is  a  kind  of  accession  ^ 
to  the  guaranteed  treaty,  and  a  treaty  in  itself — 
namely,  the  promise  of  the  guarantor  eventually  to 
do  what  is  in  his  power  to  compel  the  contracting 
party  or  parties  TUTeSetrte-th^-treaty.*  Guarantee 
of  a  treaty  is  a  species  only  of  guarantee  in  general, 
which  will  be  discussed  below,  §§  574-576. 
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Participation  of  Third  States  in  Treaties 

Hall,  S  114— Wheakm,  $  288— Hartmann,  $  51— Heffter,  $  88— Bonfils, 
Nos.  832-834 — Deq^agnet,  No.  457 — Pradier-FodM,  IL  Noa.  1127- 
1150— Rivier,  II.  pp.  89-93 — Calvo,  IIL  JJ  162 1- 1626— Piore,  IL 
Noe.  1025-1031 — Martene,  I.  $  iii. 

§  529.  Ordinarily  a  treaty  creates  rights  and  duties 
between  the  contracting  parties  exclusively.  Never- 
theless, third  States  may  be  interested  in  such  treaties, 
for  the  common  interests  of  the  members  of  the  Fanuly 
of  Nations  are  so  interlaced  that  few  treaties  between 
single  members  can  be  concluded  in  which  third 
States  have  not  some  kind  of  interest.     But   such 


^  See  below,  $  532.  Nations    gnaranteomg     for     the 

^  Nippold  (p.  265)  proposea  thai  present  and  the  fatore  aU  intar- 

a  oniversal  treaty  of  guarantee  national  treaties.    I  do  not  b^evo 

should  be  concluded  between  all  that  this    weU-meant  propo«J  is 

the  members  of  the  Family  of  feasible. 
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interest,  all-important  as  it  may  be,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  participation  of  third  States  in 
treaties.  Such  participation  <ian  occur  in  five  dif- 
ferent forma — namely,  good  offices,  mediation,  inter- 
vention, accession,  and  adliesion.' 

§  530.  A  treaty  may  be  concluded  with  the  help  Oood 
of  the  good  offices  or  through   the  mediation  of  a  ^^'*" 
third  State,  whetlier  these  offices  be  asked  for  by  the  M«'i*iJ«>- 
contracting    parties  or   be    exercised   spontaneously 
by  a  third  State.     Such  third  State,  however,  does 
not  necessarily,  either  through  good  offices  or  through 
mediation,  become  a  real  party  to  the  treaty,  although 
this  might  be  the  case.     A  great  many  of  the  meet 
imjmrtant  treaties  owe  their  existence   to  die  good 
offices  or  me<liation  of  third  Powers.     The  difierence 
between  good  offices  and  mediation  will  be  discussed 
below,  vol.  n.  §  9. 

§  531.  A  tliird  State  may  in  such  a  way  participate  towwm- 
in  a  treaty  that  it  interposes  dictatorially  between 
two  States  negotiating  a  treaty  and  requests  them  to 
drop  or  to  insert  certain  stipulations.  Such  inter- 
vention does  not  necessarily  make  the  interfering 
State  a  real  party  10  the  treaty.  Instances  of  such 
intervention  are  the  protest  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  preliminary  pence  treaty  concluded  in 
1 878  at  San  Stefano^  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
that  on  the  part  of  Huesia,  Germany,  and  France  in 
1 895  against  the  peace  treaty  of  Shimonoseki '  between 
Japan  and  China. 

'  Thatowula  trtatJM  ooaalvAnA  ihronffa  iho  het  Utat  It  hu  giv*n 

b;   the  •UMcsln    kn  tp*o  /a«to  ■  niandilii   to  Miolhar  St«la   to 

eondodad  for    tha    tmmI    Stata  ooatnM  on  ila  bahalf. 

doM  not  make  tb«  latter  partiei-  '  Sm  abova  p.  184. 

pal*  b  meh  tMatlva.     Hat  ia  it  *  Sea    ILG.    II.    pp.    457-46> 

eottaet  to  speak  of  partiripntioo  of  Daljula   eanceming    intarrtnlioa 

a  third  State  in  a  treat;  when  a  hkv*  baen  ffivan  above,  {  1 34- 1 38 ; 

StaM  baoonea  part;   to  a  tnat;  tea  alao  below,  vol.  II.  t  io. 
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^^^o^»^o°*  §  532.  Of  accession  there  are  two  kinds.  Acces- 
sion is  termed,  first,  the  formal  entrance  of  a  third 
State  into  an  existing  treaty  so  that  such  State 
becomes  a  party  to  the  treaty  with  all  rights  and 
duties  arising  therefrom.  Such  accession  can  take 
place  only  with  the  consent  of  the  original  c<hi- 
tracting  parties,  and  accession  always  constitutes  a 
treaty  of  itself.  Very  often  the  contracting  parties 
stipulate  expressly  that  the  treaty  shall  be  open  to 
the  accession  of  a  certain  State.  And  the  so-called 
law-making  treaties,  as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  or 
the  (Geneva  Convention  for  example,  regularly  stipu- 
late the  option  of  accession  of  all  such  States  as  have 
not  been  originally  contracting  parties. 

But  there  is,  secondly,  another  kind  of  accession 
possible.  For  a  State  may  enter  into  a  treaty 
between  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  guarantee.^ 
This  kind  of  accession  makes  the  acceding  State  a 
party  to  the  treaty  too  ;  but  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  acceding  State  are  different  from  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  other  parties,  for  the  former  is  a 
guarantor  only,  whereas  the  latter  are  directly 
affected  by  the  treaty. 

Adhesion.  §  533-  AdhesioH  is  termed  such  entrance  of  a  third 
State  into  an  eidsting  treaty  as  takes  place  either  with 
regard  only  to  a  part  of  the  stipulations  or  with  r^ard 
only  to  certain  principles  laid  down  in  the  treaty. 
Whereas  through  accession  a  third  State  becomes  a 
party  to  the  treaty  with  all  the  rights  and  duties 
arising  from  it,  through  adhesion  a  third  State 
becomes  a  party  only  to  such  parts  or  principles  of 
the  treaty  as  it  has  adhered  to.  But  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  the  distinction  between  accession 
and  adhesion  is  one  made  in  theory,  to  which  practice 

^  See  ftbove,  §  528. 
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does  uot  always  correspond.  Often  treaties  speak 
of  accession  of  third  States  where  in  fact  a*Iliesion 
only  is  meant,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  article  4  of  the 
Hague  Convention  with  respect  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land  stipulates  the  possibility  of 
future  adhesion  of  non-signatory  Powers,  although 
acceeeioD  is  meant. 
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V»»l«I,  n.  H  198-MS-lUU.  {  116— Wertlftke,  I.  pp.  184-186— 
lAwrwnoe,  (  154— H»ll*wk.  1.  pp.  293-296— Taylor.  H  394  399— 
Wharton,  11.  j  137*- WbaMon,  1  275— BluntMhli.  H  450-461  — 
HsOm',  {99— UUm&nn,  f  73~Bot)fib,  Nob.  855-860— Deapagnet, 
Noa.  463-465  — Prikdier.Fi>d^r&  IL  Noa.  II00-III8— Bivisr,  II. 
(  S5— CalTO,  III.  «  f66i-t668— Kiore,  II.  Noa.  1047-1051- 
MuUna,  I.  {  117— Jellinek,  "Die  iwobtUche  Natnr  der  Stftatcn- 
varMga,"  pp.  61-64- Nippold,  L  c.  pp.  Z3S-Z48— Olivi,  "  Hull'  os- 
Uiutloiu  ibl  Iratlati  Iniomacton^  "  <  1883). 

§  534.  The  binding  force  of  treaties  may  termi-  1 
nale  in  four  different  ways,  because  a  treaty  may 
either  expire,  or  be  dissolved,  or  become  void,  or 
be  cancelled.'  The  grounds  of  expiration  of  trea- 
ties are,  firnt,  expiration  of  t!ie  time  for  which  a  n 
treaty  wa«  concluded,  and,  sec-ondly,  occurrence  of 
a  resolutive  condition.  Of  grounds  of  dissolution  of 
treaties  there  are  three — namely,  mutual  consent, 
withdrawal  by  notice,  and  vital  change  of  circum- 
stances.  In  contradistinction  to  expiration  and  dis- 
solution as   well   as   to  voidance   and   cancellation, 

'  Tba  dialinctSan  made  in  iba  allbou|b  U  wooU  aeatB  to  ba  of 
tait  balwtan  fbUbnont.  aKpintlion,  eonalder«bla  ImportaiMa.  Void- 
diaaolntioo,  voidanoe,  and  eancal.  ao^a  and  eanealUtion  will  ba  dta- 
latlMi  of  trEatiaa  la,  aa  lar  aa  cuMad  below,  f{  540-144  aod  ;4j- 
I  know,  aowbara  ahar]));  dnwn.    549* 
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fulfilment  of  treaties  does  not  terminate  their  hind- 
ing  force.     A  treaty  whose  obligation  has  been  ful- 
filled  is  as  valid  as  before,  although   it  is  now  of 
historical  interest  only. 
Ezpixft.  §  535.  All  such  treaties  as  are  concluded  for  a  cer- 

throogh     tain  period  of  time  only,  expire  with  the  expiration 
o(^^^&^  of  such  time,  unless  they  are  renewed  or  prolonged 
for  another  period.      Such  time-expiring  treaties  are 
frequently  concluded,  and  no  notice  is  necessary  for 
their  expirations,  except  when  specially  stipulated. 

A  treaty,  however,  may  be  concluded  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  only,  but  with  the  additional  stipula- 
tion that  the  treaty  shall  after  the  lapse  of  such 
period  be  valid  for  another  such  period,  unless  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  gives  notice  in  due  time. 
Expira.  §536.   Different  from    time-expiring  treaties  are 

^^^^      such  as  are  concluded  under  a  resolutive  condition, 
BaMioiiTe  which   means   under  the   condition  that   they  shall 

Oondiiian.  ..11  -.  .         . 

at  once   expu-e  with  the   occurrence  of  certam  cnr- 
cumstances.     As  soon  as  these  circumstances  arise, 
the  treaties  expire. 
MaiQAi  §537.  A   treaty,  although  concluded   for  ever  or 

for  a  period  of  time  which  has  not  yet  expired,  may 
nevertheless  always  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Such  mutual  consent  can 
become  apparent  in  three  different  ways. 

First,  the  parties  can  expressly  and  purposely 
declare  that  a  treaty  shall  be  dissolved.  Or,  secondly, 
they  can  conclude  a  new  treaty  concerning  the  same 
objects  as  those  of  a  former  treaty  without  any 
reference  to  the  latter,  although  the  two  treaties  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
obvious  that  the  treaty  previously  concluded  was 
dissolved  by  tacit  mutual  consent.  Or,  thirdly,  if' 
the  treaty  is  such  as  imposes  obligations  upon  <me 
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of  the  contracting  parties  only,  the  other  party  can 
renounce  its  rights.  Dissolution  by  renunciation  i« 
a  case  of  dissolution  by  mutual  consent,  since  accept- 
ance of  the  renunciation  is  necessarj-. 

§  538.  Treaties,  provided  they  are  not  such  an  are  With- 
concluded  for  ever,  may  abo  be  dissolved  by  with-  noiTo«.  ' 
drawal,  after  notice   by  one  of  the  parties.     Many 
treaties   stipulate   expressly  the    possibility  of  such 
withdrawal,  and  as  a  ride  contain  details  in  reganl 
to  form  and  period  ui  which  notice  is  to  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawal.      But  there  are  other 
treaties  wliich,  altliough  they  do  not  expressly  stipu- 
late the  possibility  of  withdrawal,  can   nevertheless 
be  dissolved  after  notice  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.     To  tliat  das-s  belong  all   such   treaties  as 
are  either  not  expressly  concluded  for  ever  or  appa- 
rently not  intended  to  set  up  an   everlasting  condi- 
tion of  things.    Thus,   for    instance,   a  commercial  f 
treaty  or  a   treaty  of  alliance   not  concluded  for  a  J 
fixed    period   only    can    always    be    dissolved    afler  ' 
notice,  although  not  expressly  stipulated.     Treaties, 
however,  which  are  apparently  intended,  or  expressly 
concluded,    for    the    purpose  of  setting  up  an  ever- 
lasting   condition    of  things,  and,    further,    treaties 
concluded  for   a   certain   period    of  time  only,  are 
regularly  not  nottiiable,  although    they  can  })v   din- 
solved  by  mutual  consent  of  the  I'ontracting  parties. 

It  must  be  emphasisetl  that  all  treaties  of  peace 
and  all  boundary'  treaties  belong  to  this  class.  It 
4-annot  be  denied  that  liistory  records  iimumerable 
caaea  in  wliioh  treaties  of  peace  have  not  esta- 
tilishiKl  an  everl&sting  condition  of  thiugK,  since  one 
or  both  of  the  contracting  States  took  up  amis 
again  as  noon  as  they  recovered  fnim  tlie  ex- 
hausling    effect   of    the    previoua   war.      Hut    lliis 
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does  not  prove  either  that  such  treaties  can  be 
dissolved  through  giving  notice,  or  that  they  are,  as 
far  as  International  Law  at  least  is  concerned,  not 
intended  to  create  an  everlasting  condition  c( 
things. 
J^  ^  §  539.  Although,  as  just  stated,  treaties  concluded 
csreom-  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  such  treaties  as  are 
apparently  intended  or  expressly  contracted  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  an  everlasting  conditicm  of 
things,  cannot  in  principle  be  dissolved  by  with- 
drawal of  one  of  the  parties,  there  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  /[For  it  is  an  almost  universally  recognised 
fact  that  vital  changes  of  circumstances  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  justify  a  party  in  notifying  an 
unnotifiable  treaty.  The  vast  majority  of  publicists, 
as  well  as  all  the  Governments  of  the  members  of  the 
Family  of  Nations,  agree  that  all  treaties  are  concluded 
under  the  tacit  condition  rebtis  sic  stantibus.  That 
this  condition  involves  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
cannot  be  denied,  for  it  can  be,  and  indeed  frequently 
has  been,  abused  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the 
violation  of  treaties  behind  the  shield  of  law,  and  of 
covering  shameful  wrong  with  the  mantle  of  righteous- 
ness. But  all  this  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  this  excep- 
tional condition  is  as  necessary  for  International  Law 
and  international  intercourse  as  the  very  rule  pacta 
sunt  servanddj/  When,  for  example,  the  existence  or 
the  necessary  development  of  a  State  stands  in  an 
unavoidable  conflict  with  such  State's  treaty  obliga- 
tions, the  latter  must  give  way,  for  self-preservation 
and  development  in  accordance  with  the  growth  and 
the  necessary  requirements  of  the  nation  are  the 
primary  duties  of  every  State.  No  State  would 
consent  to  any  such  treaty  as  would  hinder  it  in  the 
fulfihnent  of  these  primary  duties.     The  consent  of  a 
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State  to  a  treaty  presupposes  a  cunviction  that  such 
treaty  is  not  fraught  with  danger  to  its  existence 
and  development,  and  implies  a  condition  that,  if 
by  an  unforeseen  change  of  circumstances  the  obliga- 
tions stipulated  in  the  treaty  should  Imperil  the 
itud  State's  existence  and  necessary  development, 
the  treaty,  although  by  its  nature  unnotifiable,  should 
nevertheless  be  noti6ableI] 

iThe  danger  of  the  clause  rettts  sic  stantibus  is  to 
be  found  in  the  elastic  meaning  of  the  term  "  vital 
changes  of  circumstances,"  as,  after  all,  a  State  must 
in  every  special  case  judge  for  itself  whether  there  is 
or  ia  not  a  vital  change  of  circumstances  justifying 
its  witlidrawal  from  an  unnotifiable  treaty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  danger  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  frequent  and  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
clause  rebus  sic  stantibus  by  a  State  would  c^rtaiidy 
destroy  all  iw  credit  among  the  nationsT] 

nJe  that  as  it  may,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  eveiy 
fhange  of  circumstances  by  no  means  justifies  a 
State  in  making  use  of  the  clause.  All  agree  that, 
although  treaty  obligations  may  through  a  change  of 
circiunatances  become  disagreeable,  burdensome,  and 
oueroQB,  they  must  nevertheless  be  discharged.  All 
agree,  further,  that  a  <:hange  of  government  and  even 
a  change  in  the  form  of  a  State,  such  at  the  turning 
of  a  monarchy  into  a  republic  and  nee  tvr»a.  does 
not  alone  and  iu  itself  justify  a  State  in  notifying 
such  a  treaty  as  is  by  its  nature  uimotifiable.  On 
the  other  hand,  aU  agree  in  regard  to  many  cases  in 
which  the  clause  relma  sic  ttantibua  could  justly 
be  made  use  of.  Ttiutt,  for  example,  if  a  Sute 
enters  into  a  treaty  nf  alliance  for  a  certain  perioil 
of  time,  and  if  before  the  expiration  of  the  alli- 
I  a  change  of  circumstances  occura,  so  that  now 
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the  alfiaiice  cndjngen  the  ybtj  enslence  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  all  will  agree  that  the  danse 
rd^m  ne  stantibus  would  Justify  such  partj  in  notify- 
I  ing  the  ti^ijr  of  aDianceTj 

\-  A  certain  amount  of  disagreenient  as  to  the  cases 

in  which  the  clause  mi^lit  or  might  not  be  jnstfy 
applied  will  of  course  always  remain.  But  the  fmci 
is  remarkable  that  dnring  the  nineteenth  centnrr  not 
many  cases  of  the  application  of  the  danse  have 
occurred.  And  the  States  and  puUic  opinion 
everywhere  have  come  to  the  ccmvictkm  that  the 
clause  rdms  sic  stantibus  ought  not  to  give  the 
right  to  a  State  to  liberate  itself  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  treaty,  but  gdIj  the  daim  to  be  released 
from  these  obligations  by  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty.  When,  in  1 870,  during  the  Franco-German 
War,  Bussia  declared  her  withdrawal  from  such 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  as  con- 
cerned the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
restriction  imposed  upon  Bussia  in  r^ard  to  men-of- 
war  in  that  sea,  Great  Britain  protested,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  in  London  in  1871.  Although  by  a 
treaty  signed  on  March  13,  1871,  this  conference, 
consisting  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris — namely,  Austria,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Bussia,  and  Turkey — complied  with  the  wishes 
of  Bussia  and  abolished  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  adopted  in  a  protocol^  of  January  17,  1871, 
the  following  declaration  : — "  Que  c'est  un  principe 
essentiel  du  droit  des  gens  qu'aucune  Puissance  ne 
peut  se  delier  des  engagements  d'un  traits,  ni  en 
modifier  les  stipulations,  qu'k  la  suite  de  Tassentiment 
des  parties  contractantes,  au  moyen  d'une  entente 
amicale." 

'  See  Martens,  N.R.G.  XVIII.  p.  278. 
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In  spite  of  this  declaration,  signed  also  by  herself, 
Bussia  in  1886  notified  her  withdrawal  from  article 
59  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  stipulating  the  free- 
dom of  the  port  of  Batoum.'  The  siguatorj'  Powers 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  seem  to  Lave  tacitly  oon- 
sented,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  which 
protested.  Thus  the  standard  value  of  the  declaration 
of  the  C«nferen(-'e  of  London  of  1871  has  become 
doubtful  again. 


VUIDANCB  OP  TUKATIKS 
Sm  the  UUnturo  quoied  m  die  eomnunoenwnl  ol  f  534- 

§  540.  A  treaty,  although  it  ha£  neither  expired 
nor  been  dissolved,  may  nevertheless  lose  its  binding 
force  by  becoming  void."  And  such  voidance  may 
Iiave  different  grounds— namely,  extinction  of  one 
of  the  two  contracting  parties,  impossibility  of 
execution,  realisation  of  the  puriHise  of  the  treaty 
otherwise  tliaii  by  fulGlnient,  anrl,  laHtly,  extinction 
of  such  object  as  was  concerned  in  a  treaty. 

§  54 1 .  AH  treaties  concluded  between  two  States 
become  void  through  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
coDtracting  parlies,  provided  they  do  not  devolve 
upon  sucti  State  as  succeeda  to  the  extinct  State.  1 
Thai  some  ireaties  devolve  upon  the  successor  has 
been  Bhown  above  (§  82),  but  many  treaties  do  not. 
On  this  ground  al!  political  treaties,  6uc:h  as  treaties 
of  alliance,  guarantee,  neutrality,  and  the  like, 
become  void. 

*  8m  UuImm,  N.[t.Q.  3iid  Mr.  b*  Mnfonndad  with  llw  tOUmaea 
XXV.  p.  170.  of  *  tmatj  fran  Ita  vatjr  btgin- 

*  BM  racb  voUUnc*  innrt  not    t^ag.    (Hm  >hoVB,  f  }oi.) 
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impoe-  §  542.  All  treaties  whose  execution  beccnnes  impos- 

Ezae^on.  ^^^^^  Subsequently  to  their  conclusion  are  thereby 
rendered  void.  A  frequently  quoted  example  is  that 
of  three  States  concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsequent  war  breaking  out  between  two  of  the 
contracting  parties.  In  such  case  it  is  impossible 
for  the  third  party  to  execute  the  treaty,  and  it 
becomes  void.^  It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the 
impossibility  of  execution  may  be  temporary  only, 
and  that  then  the  treaty  is  not  void  but  suspended 
only. 

ReaiiM.         §  543-    ^    treaties   whose    purpose    is    realised 

jjonof       otherwise   than   by    fulfilment  become  void.      For 

Timiy       example,  a  treaty  concluded  by  two  States  for  the 

by^FaifiT"  purpose  of  inducing  a  third  State  to  undertake  a 

ment,        certain   obligation  becomes  void  if  the  third  State 

voluntarily  undertakes   the  same  obligation  before 

the  two  contracting  States  have  had  an  opportunity 

of  approaching  the  third  State  with  regard  to    the 

matter. 

Extinction       §  544*  All  treaties  whose  obligations  concern   a 

objeo?M    ^^rtain  object  become  void  through  the  extinction  of 

was  con-     such  objcct.     Treaties,  for   example,  concluded   in 

Treaty.      regard  to  a  certain  island  become  void  when  such 

island  disappears   through  the  operation  of  nature, 

as  likewise  do  treaties  concerning  a  third  State  when 

such  State  merges  in  another. 

*  See  also  above,  {  521,  where  reason  cannot  be  exeeoied  when 

the  case  is  mentioned  that  a  treaty  this  form  of  government  ondergoea 

essentially  presupposes  a  certain  a  change, 
form  of  government,  and  for  this 
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Canceli-ation  of  Tbkatirs 

Sm  tha  litcrktnre  quoted  Kt  the  aommeneeinent  of  f  534. 

§  545.  A  treaty,  although  it  has  neither  ejcpired, 
nor  been  dissolvetl,  nor  become  void,  may  neverthe- 
less lose  its  binding  force  by  cancellation.  Causes 
of  cancellation  are  fourfold — namely,  inconsistency 
with  International  Law  created  subsequently  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  violation  by  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  subse-quent  change  of  status  of 
one  of  them,  and  war. 

§  546.  Just  as  treaties  have  no  binding  force 
when  concluded  with  reference  to  an  illegal  object, 
so  they  lose  their  binding  force  when  through  a 
progressive  development  of  International  liaw  they 
become  inconsistent  with  the  latter.  Through  the 
abohtion  of  privateering  among  the  uignatory 
Powers  of  the  Declaration  of  l*ari«  of  1856,  for 
example,  all  treaties  Ijetween  some  of  thew  Powers 
based  on  privateering  as  a  recognised  institution  of 
International  Law  were  ipso  facto  cancelled.  But  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  subsequent  Municipal  Law 
can  certainly  have  no  such  influence  upon  existing 
treaties.  On  occasions,  indeed,  subsequent  Municipal 
L*w  creates  for  a  State  a  conflict  between  iui  treaty 
obligations  aiul  such  law.  In  such  case  this  State 
must  endeavour  to  obtain  a  release  by  the  other 
contracting  party  from  these  obligations. 

§547.  Violation  of  a  treaty  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting States  does  not  ijtso  fado  cancel  such  treaty, 
but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  otlier  party  to  cancel 
it  on  the  grt»und  of  violation.  Tliere  is  no  unanimity 
among   writers  on  International  Iaw   in  regani   to 
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this  point,  in  so  far  as  a  minority  makes  a  distinction 
between  essential  and  non-essential  stipulations   of 
the  treaty,  and  maintains  that  violation  of  essential  / 
stipulations  only  creates  a  right  for  the  other  party  1 
to  cancel  the  treaty.     But  the  majority  of  writers 
rightly    oppose    this  distinction,   maintaining    that 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  essential  from 
non-essential  stipulations,  that  the  bmding  force  of  a 
treaty  protects  non-essential  stipulations  as  well  as 
essential  ones,  and  that  it  is  for  the  faithful  party' 
to  consider  for  itself  whether  violation  of  a  treaty, 
even  in  its  least  essential  parts,  justifies  the  cancelling 
of  the  treaty.    The  case,  however,  is  different  when 
a  treaty   expressly  stipulates  that   it  should  not  be 
considered  broken  by  violation  of  merely  one   or 
another  part  of  it.     And  it  must  be  emphasised  that 
the  right  to  cancel  the  treaty  on  the  groimd  of  its 
violation  must  be  exercised  in  due   time  after  the 
violation  has  become  known.     If  the  Power  possess- 
ing such  right  does  not  exercise  it  in  due  time,    it 
must  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  right  has  been 
waived.     A  mere   protest,   such   as   the   protest   of 
England  in  1886  when  Bussia  withdrew  from  article 
59   of   the  Treaty  of    Berlin  of    1878,   stipulating 
the  freedom  of  the   port  of  Batoum,  neither  con- 
stitutes a  cancellation  nor  reserves  the  right  of  can- 
cellation, 
lb-  §  54S.    A  cause  which  ipso  facto  cancels  treaties 

^^^f  is  such  subsequent  change  of  status  of  one  of  the 
*^f  ih    ^^^^^^c^i^g  States  as  transforms   it  into  a  depen- 
ntract.    deucy  of  another  State.    As  everything  depends  upon 
^^^      the  merits  of  each  case,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  regards  the  question  when  such  change  of 
status  must  be  considered  to  have  taken  place,  and, 
further,  as  regards  the  other  question  as  to  the  kind 
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of  treaties  cancelled  by  such  change.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  a  State  becomes  a  member  of  a 
Federal  State,  it  is  obvious  that  all  its  treatie-e  of 
alliance  are  ipso  facto  cancelled,  for  in  a  Federal 
State  the  power  of  making  war  rests  with  the  Fe<leral 
State,  and  not  with  ttie  single  members.  And  the 
same  is  valid  as  regards  a  hitherto  full-Sovereign  State 
which  comes  under  the  suzerainty  of  another  Stale. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  treaties  retain  their 
binding  force  in  spite  of  such  a  change  in  the  status 
of  a  Stale,  all  such  treaties,  namely,  as  concern 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  State  liaii  not  lost 
its  sovereignty  tlirough  the  change.  For  instance, 
if  the  constitution  of  a  Federal  State  stipulates 
that  the  matter  of  extradition  remains  fully  in 
ihe  competence  of  the  member-States,  all  treaties  of 
extradition  of  members  concluded  with  thinl  States 
previous  to  their  becoming  members  of  the  Federal 
State  retain  their  binding  force. 

§549.  How  far  war  is  a  general  groimd  of  cancel- 
lation of  treaties  is  not  quite  settled.  Details  on  this 
point  will  be  given  below,  vol.  IL  §  99. 
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ReKKVAL,   RBCOXriBMATION,   AND  RKOI.VrKOBATlUK  OP 

Tkkatib* 

TaUal,  U.  (  199-HBa.  (  try— T«jlor.  I  4oo-H»rtn»»nn,  i  51- 
tnbDUin,  f73-Boi]£k.  Ko«.  S51-8J4— I'ndwr-FodM,  n.  Vm. 
1191-iiW-Rlviar,  n.  pp.  M3-i46-^ilvo,IILHi637>  1666,1669 
— Pior».  n.  Nofc  1048-1049. 

§  550.  Renewal  of  treaties  is  the  term  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  «uch  treaties  before  their  expiration  as  were  iwim. 
concluded  for  a  definite  period  of  time  only.   Renewal 
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can  take  place  through  a  new  treaty,  and  the  dkl 
treaty  may  then  as  a  body  or  in  parts  onfy  be 
renewed.  But  the  renewal  can  also  take  place 
automatically,  many  treaties  concluded  for  a  certain 
period  stipulating  expressly  that  they  are  considered 
renewed  for  another  period  in  case  neither  of  the 
contracting  parties  has  given  notice. 
Bceon-  §  55 1-  Becoufirmation  is  the  term  for  the  exjM^ss 

*™^*^  statement  made  in  a  new  treaty  that  a  certain  pre- 
vious treaty,  whose  validity  has  or  might  have  become 
doubtful,  is  still,  and  remains,  valid.  Becoufirma- 
tion takes  place  after  such  changes  of  circumstances 
as  might  be  considered  to  interfere  with  the  validity  of 
a  treaty ;  for  instance,  after  a  war  as  regards  such 
treaties  as  have  not  been  cancelled  by  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Reconfirmation  can  be  given  to  the  whole 
of  a  previous  treaty  or  to  parts  of  it  only.  Some- 
times reconfirmation  is  given  in  this  very  precise  way, 
that  a  new  treaty  stipulates  that  a  previous  treaty 
shall  be  incorporated  in  itself.  It  must  be  emphasised 
that  in  such  a  case  those  parties  to  the  new  treaty 
which  have  not  been  parties  to  the  previous  treaty 
do  not  now  become  so  by  its  reconfirmation,  the  latter 
applying  to  the  previous  contracting  parties  only. 
Bedinte.  §  552.  Treaties  which  have  lost  their  binding  force 
gration.  through  expiration  or  cancellation  may  regain  it 
through  redintegration.  A  treaty  becomes  redinte- 
grated by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties  regularly  given  in  a  new  treaty.  Thus  it  is 
usual  for  treaties  of  peace  to  redintegrate  all  those 
treaties  cancelled  through  the  outbreak  of  war  whose 
stipulations  the  contracting  parties  do  not  want  to 
alter. 

Without  doubt,  redintegration  does  not  necessarily 
take  place  by  a  treaty,  as  theoretically  it  must  be 
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considered  possible  for  the  contracting  parties  to 
tacitly  redintegrate  an  expired  or  cancelled  treaty  by 
a  line  of  conduct  wliich  indicates  apparently  their 
intention  to  redintegrate  the  treaty.  However,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  instance  ofsuch  tacit  redintegration. 


xm 

Intkrprstation  ok  Treaties 

B.  ifr-VMI«I,  II.  i  31J— H«ll.  H  I  M-iiJ— PhUIimow,  H. 
H  64-95— H»Ue«k,  '■  PP-  296-304— T»ylor.  f{  373-393— Wilker. 
131— Wh«««n,  t  387— HeBter.  (95— Dllin«nn,(7i— BonflU.No*. 
835-837~Pnn!wr-Fod*rt.  II.  Nob.  1 171-1189— Bivier,  tL  pp.  J22- 
|>S— C<a»o,III.  H  1649-1660— Flore,  ILNo*.  1031- 1046— M»rten», 
I.  i  116— WeMlalio,  I.  pp.  181-183. 

§  55.1-  Neither    customary  nor  conventional  rules  AathnUa 
of  International  I>aw  ejtist  concerning  interpretation  t^^' 
<rf  treaties.     Grotius  and  the  later  autlmrititw  applied  ^*' 
the  rules  of  Roman  Law  respecting  interpretation  in  promiM 
general  to  interpretation  of  treaties.     On  the  whole, 
SQch  application  is  correct  in  so  far  as  those  rules  of 
Boman  Law  are  full  of  common  sense.     But  it  must 
be  emphasised  that  interpretation  of  treaties  is  in  the 
first  instance  a  matter  of  consent  lieiweeu  the  i»n- 
tracting  parties.     If  they  choose  a  certain  interpreta- 
tion, no  other  han  any  baoifl.     It  is  only  when  they 
disagree   that  an   interpretation  based  on  scientific 
grounds  can   ask   a  hearing.     And   these  scientific 
grounds   can   be   no  other  than  those  provided  by 
jorispnidence.     'Hie  be^t  means  of  settling  questions  i 
of  interpretation,  provided  the  parties  cannot  come  ' 
u>  terms,  is  arbitration,  as  the  appointed  arbitrators  . 
will  apply  the  general  rules  of  jurisprudence.     Now 
in  regard  to  interpreution  given  by  the  parties  them- 


5te  tkeahes 

ikIt<^  xbfsn  zn  tvo  difcfgiu  wars  open  to 

IImj  m^  either  agree  infonaillr  11^^ 

Utkin  and  execute  tbe  treatj  aceorfin^.    Or  ther 


fMOfB' 


therem  foch  interprelatioii  of  the  pievioai  treatr  as 
thejr  cImck.  In  the  latter  eaHe  one  speaks  of 
^anthentic^  inteqireiation  in  analogr  with  the 
authentic  interprctation  of  Mmdcipal  Law  giren 
expremiy  by  a  statote.  Nowadafs  treaties  yerr 
often  contain  the  BOHaBed  ^  oompromise  danae  ^  as 
regtardB  interpretation — nam^,  the  danse  that,  in 
case  the  parties  shonld  not  agree  on  qnestaons  of 
interpretation,  these  questions  shall  be  settled  fay 
arbitraticm.  Itahr  and  Switzerland  rq^nlarlj  en- 
deavour to  insert  that  clause  in  dieir  treaties. 
Kok*  of  §  554.  It  is  of  importance  to  enumerate  scHne  rules 
uS^^  of  interpretation  which  recommend  themsdvei^ 
^5^       because  everybody  agrees  upon  their  suitability. 


nMrM  ( I )  All  treaties  must  be  interpreted  according  to 

mirtu,  their  reasonable  in  contradistinction  to  their  literal 
senile.  An  excellent  example  illustrating  this  rule  is 
the  following,  which  is  quoted  by  several  writers : — 
In  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  Utrecht  of  1 7 1 3  stipulated  in  its  article  9  that  the 
port  and  the  fortification  of  Dunkirk  should  be 
destroyed  and  never  be  rebuilt.  France  complied 
with  this  stipulation,  but  at  the  same  time  began 
building  an  even  larger  port  at  Mardyck,  a  league 
off  Dunkirk.  Great  Britain  protested  on  the  ground 
that  France  in  so  acting  was  violating  the  reasonable, 
although  not  the  literal,  sense  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  France  recognised  in  the  end  this  interpretation 
and  discontinued  the  building  of  the  new  port. 

(2)  The  terms  used  in  a  treaty  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  their  usual  meaning  in  the  language  of 


eveiy-day  life,  providwl  ihey  are  not  expressly  used 
in  a  certain  technical  meaning  or  another  meaning 
is  not  apparent  from  the  context. 

(3)  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  contracting 
parties  intend  something  reasonable,  something  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  the  treaty,  and  something 
not  inconsistent  witli  generally  recognised  principles 
of  International  Law  and  with,  previous  treaty  obliga- 
Uons  towanls  third  Stales.  If,  therefore,  the  meaning 
of  a  Btipulation  is  ambiguous,  the  reasonable  mean- 
ing is  to  be  preferred  to  the  unreasonable,  the  more 
reasonable  to  the  less  reasonable,  the  adequate 
meaning  to  the  meaning  not  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty,  the  consistent  meaning  to  the 
meaning  inconsistent  with  general  recognised  prin- 
ciples of  Int«niationaI  Law  and  with  previous  treaty 
colligations  towards  third  States. 

(4)  The  principle  in  dubio  miiiits  must  he  applied 
ill  interpreting  treaties.  If,  therefore,  the  meaning 
of  a  stipulation  is  ambiguous,  the  meaning  is  to 
be  preferre<l  which  is  leas  onerous  for  the  obliged 
party,  or  which  interferes  less  with  the  parties'  terri- 
torial and  [wrsonal  supremacy,  or  which  contains  less 
general  restrictions  u[)on  the  parties. 

(5)  Previous  treaties  between  the  same  parties, 
and  treaties  between  one  of  the  parties  and  third 
parUes,  may  be  alluded  to  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
up  the  meaning  of  a  stipulation. 

(6)  If  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  clear 
meaning  of  a  stipulation,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  intentions  of  one  of  the  parties  declared 
rluring  the  negotiations  preceding  the  signing  of 
a  treaty,  the  decision  must  depend  on  the  merita 
of  ttie  special  case.     If,  for  instance,  the  discrepancy 
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was  produced  through  a  mere  clerical  error  or  by 
some  other  kind  of  mistake,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
interpretation  is  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
real  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties.^ 

^  The  whole  matter  of  inter-    in  an  admirable  way  by  PhiUimore 
pretation  of  treaties  is  dealt  witii    II.  $$  64-95. 
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Important  Law-making  Treaties 
§  555.  AJihoufih  law-making  treaties'  have  been  important 
concluded  since  International  Law  came  into  exist-  m»kine 
ence,  it  was  not  until   the  nineteenth  century  that  ^^^"^" 
such   law-making  treaties  existed   as  are  of  world-  it*^*- 
wide    importance.     Although    at    the    Congre-ss    at  Ceatarj. 
MUnster  and  Osnabrtlck  all  the  then  existing  Euro- 
pean Powers,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
Kuwia,  and    Poland,  were     represented,    the  West- 
phalian   Peace  of   1648,  to  which  Prance,  Sweden, 
and  the  States  of  the  German  Empire  were  parties, 
and  wliich  recognised  the  independence  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Netherlands  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  practical  sovereignty  of  the  then  exist- 
ing 555  States  of  the  German  Empire,  was  not  of 
world-wide  importance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
oontftins  various  law-making  stipulations.     And  the 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  all  other  treaties  of 
peace  between  1648  and  1815.    The  first  law-making 
treaty  of  world-wide  imiwrtance  was  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  1815,  and  the  last,  as  yet,  is  the 
Treaty   of  Washington  of  1901.     But  it   must  be 

■  CanMratntt  iba  conception  of  Uw-niAkliig  UMtiea,  me  kbove 
H  18  and  493. 
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particularly  noted  that  not  all  of  these  are  pure  law- 
making treaties,  since  many  contain  other  stipulations 
besides  those  which  are  law-making. 
FiDAiAei        §  556.  The  Final  Act  of  the  Vienna   Congress,^ 
Vieniia      signed  on  June  9,  181 5,  by  Gh*eat  Britain,  Austria, 
^^^^"^^n^   France,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden- 
Norway,  comprises  law-makmg  stipulations  of  worid- 
wide   importance  concerning   four  points — ^namdy, 
first,    the    perpetual    neutralisation  of  Switzerland 
(article  1 18,  No.  11);  secondly,  free  navigation  on  so- 
called  international  rivers  (articles  108- 11 7) ;  thirdly, 
the  abolition  of  the  negro  slave  trade  (article  118, 
^o.  1 5) ;  fourthly,  the  different  classes  of  diplomatic 
envoys  (article  118,  No.  16). 
Protocol         §  557-  The  Protocol  of  November  21  of  the  Con- 
OoDgreM    gress  of  Aix-la- ChapcUe,^   181 8,  signed  by   Gh-eat 
cb^^^    Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  contains 
the  important  law-making  stipulation  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  fourth  class  of  diplomatic  envoys, 
the  so-called  "Ministers    Resident,"  to  rank  before 
the  Charg&;  d' Affaires. 
Treaty  of        §558.  The  Treaty  of  London^  of  November  15, 
i^ndonof  ,8^,^   signed    by    Great   Britain,  Austria,  Prance, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  comprises  in  its  article  7  the 
important  law-making  stipulation    concerning    the 
perpetual  neutralisation  of  Belgium. 
Deciara.         §  559-  The  Declaration  of  Paris  *  of  April  13, 1856, 
Parifc'       signed  by  Great   Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  is  a  pure  law-making 
treaty  of  the  greatest  importance,  stipulating   four 

'  Martens,  N.R.,  p.  379.    See  See  Angeberg,  1.  e. 

Angeberg,  Le  congrls  de  Viennc  ^  Martens,   N.R.,    XI.  p«    590. 

et    les  trait^s  de   181 5   (4  vols.,  See  De«camps,  La  neutmlit^  de  la 

1863).  Belgiqne  (1903). 

'  Martens,  N.B.,  IV.   p.    648.  *  Martens,  K.R.G.,  XY.  p.  767. 
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rules  with  regard  to  sea  warfare — namely,  that 
privateering  is  abolished ;  that  the  neutral  flag 
covers  enemy  goods  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war ;  that  neutral  goods,  contraband  excepted, 
cannot  be  confiscated  even  when  ailing  imder  the 
enemy  Bag ;  that  a  blockade  must  be  effective  to  be 
binding. 

Through  accession  during  1856,  the  following 
other  States  have  become  parties  to  this  treaty: 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Denmark,  Ecuador, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti,  Holland,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Sweden-Norway,  and  Switzerland.  Japan  acceded  in 
1886. 

§  560.  TheGenevaConvention'of Augustaj,  1864.  ( 
signed  originally  by  Switzerland,  Baden,  Belgium,  t 
Deiunark,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Spain, 
is  a  pure  law-making  treaty  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  of  armies  in  the  field. 
Apart  from  the  member-States  of  Germany,  the 
following  other  States  have  become  parties  to  the 
treaty  through  accession :  Great  Britaui,  Argentina, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Chili,  Congo 
Free  State,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Japan, 
Korea,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Persia, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Goumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Serria, 
Siam,  Sweden-Norway,  Turkey,  Uuitetl  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  Venezuela.  A  treaty  containing 
additional^  articles  to  the  Geneva  Convention  was 
signed  at  Geneva  on  October  20,  1868,  but  was  not 
ratified.  The  Final  Act  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1900  contains  a  convention  for  the  adapta- 


'  Mul«na,    N.R.O.,   XVIII.  p.  CcnvMttkm  (1901). 

607.      Bm    LnMler,    DU    Onnfer  *  Uutan*.  Ii.B.0.,   XTHT. 

CenicnUan   (1876).   and  Mftniol.  613. 
Unienuehnngvn  abcr  dl*  OanfM 
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tion  to  sea  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 
Trea^of        §  561.  The  Treaty  of  London^  of  May  ii,  1867, 
^86^''  signed  by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Holland,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Bussia,  comprises  in  its 
^   article    2    the    important    law-making    stipulation 
concerning  the  perpetual  neutralisation  of  Luxem- 
burg. 
i>«jiarA-         §  562.  The    Declaration    of   St.   Petersburg  ^    of 
Peters-      November  29, 1868,  signed  by  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
*^"'«-        Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Hol- 
land, Italy,   Persia,    Portugal,    Prussia    and    other 
German  States,  Kussia,  Sweden-Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey — Brazil    acceded   later  on — ^is  a  pure 
law-making  treaty.     It  stipulates  that  projectiles  of 
a  weight  below  400  grammes  (14  ounces)  which  are 
either  explosive  or  charged  with  inflammable   sub- 
stances shall  not  be  made  use  of  in  war. 
^*y<»'        §  563.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  ^  of  July  13,    1878, 
1878.         signed  by  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Eussia,  and  Turkey,  is  law-making 
with    regard   to   Bulgaria,   Montenegro,   Roumania, 
and  Servia.    It  is  of  great  importance  in  so  far  as  the 
present  phase   of  the  solution  of  the  Near  Eastern 
Question  arises  therefrom. 
Generiii  §  564.  The  General  Act  of  the  Congo  Conference* 

cSn^o  ^  of  Berlin  of  February  26,  1885,  signed  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Eussia,  Spain, 
Sweden-Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of 

^  Martens,  N.B.G.,  XVIII.  445.  III.  p.  449.    See  Mulas,  H  oon- 

See   Wampach,  Le  Luxembourg  gresso  di  Berlino  (1878). 

Neutre  (i9«>)-  *  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser.  X- 

3  Martens,   N.B.G.,  XVIII.  p.  p.  414.     See  Patzig,  Die  afrikani- 

474.  Bohe  Conferenz  und  der  Congo- 

'  MaTtens,    N.B.G.,    2nd    sen  staat  (1885). 
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America,  is  a  law-makiiig  treaty  of  great  importance, 
stipulstiug :  freedom  of  commerce  within  tlie  basin 
of  the  river  Congo  for  all  tiatioiis ;  prohibition  of 
slave-transport  witliin  that  basin ;  neutralisation  of 
Congo  Territories ;  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
rivers  Congo  and  Niger  for  merchantmen  of  all 
nations ;  and,  lastly,  the  obhgation  of  the  signatory 
Powers  to  notify  to  one  another  all  future  occupations 
on  the  roast  of  the  African  continent. 

^565.  TheTreaty  of  Constantinople'ofOctober  29,  Ttwityoi 
1888,   signed   by  Great   Britain,    Austria- Hungary,  ^^^" 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  '*"■ 
Turkey,  is  a  pure  law-making  treaty  stipulating  the 
permanent  neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
freedom   of  navigation   thereon    for  veBsek    of  all 
aationa. 

§566.  The  General  Act  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Gewmi 
Conference,-    signed   on   July   2,    1890,    by   Great  bw«»1(i" 
Britain,  Austria- Uungarj',  Belgium,  the  Congo  Free  *^*'' 
State,  Denmark,   France,   Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Confar- 
Peraia,    Portugal,    Uu8«ia,    Sweden-Norway,    Spain,  "" 
Turkey,  the  United  States  ()f  America,  and  Zanzibar, 
is  a  law-making   treaty  of  great   importance  which 
•cipulates  a  system  of  measures  for  tlic  suppression 
of  alave-trade  in  Africa,  and,  incridentally,  restric- 
tive measures  concerning  the  spirit-trade  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa. 

§  567.  The  Final  Act  of  the  Hague  Peace  Confer-  «»i  *« 
ence  '  of  July  29, 1 899,  is  a  pure  law-making  treaty  of  Ha«ii« 
vast  importance,  and  comprises,  besides  three  conven-  J^ 

'  UMntat,  N.B.Q.,  md  Mr.  XV.        •  Mwimu.    N.ao,    lod    mt.   '*"""*" 

p.«S7-    8ee»bai».{  183.  XXVI.  p.  930.    Sm   BoUt,  Tbs 

'  UkrtMs,    N.R.O..    iDd    Mr.  Fmm  ConbreuM  U  iba   Hmm 

XTL  p.  3.  ua  XXV.  p.  S43-    8m  (igoo),  ud  UMf&bM,  U  Con- 

baadal   and  di*    BrilMakr  Con-    (1900). 

B  (1890. 
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tions  of  minor  importance,  which  are  styled  **  Declara- 
tions,** three  separate  conventions — ^namely,  a  con- 
vention for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
differences,  a  convention  concerning  the  law  of  land 
warfare,  and  a  convention  for  the  adaptation  to 
maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Gteneva 
Convention.  The  Powers  which  took  part  in  the 
conference  are  the  following :  Oreat  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark,  France, 
Oermany,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembnig, 
Mexico,  Montenegro,  Persia,  Portugal,  Boumania, 
Russia,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden-Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
All  these  Powers  are  parties  to  the  three  ccmven- 
tions,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Switzerland 
refused  to  sign  the  second  convention,  and  Sweden- 
Norway,  although  she  signed,  refused  to  ratify  it; 
China  and  Turkey  signed  all  three  conventions,  but 
did  not  ratify  any  of  them, 
^jj^'  §568.  The  so-called  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
ion  of  Washington  ^  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  signed  November  18,  1901,  is, 
although  law-making  between  the  parties  only,  never- 
theless of  world-wide  importance  because  it  neutral- 
ises permanently  the  Panama  Canal  of  the  future 
and  stipulates  free  navigation  thereon  for  vessels 
of  all  nations.^ 

^  See  Treaty  Series,  1902,  Ko.  6.  law-making  stipnlalion  of  irorid- 

'  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  wide  importanoe,  beeauaa  it  nea- 

article  5  of  the  Boondary  Treaty  tralieee  the  Straits  of    IfagifclVr^ 

of    Buenos    Ayres,     signed     by  for  ever  and  declares  them  open  to 

Argentina  and  Chili  on  September  vessels  of  all  nations.     See  above, 

15,   1 88 1 — see   Martens,    N.R.Q.,  p.  250,  note  2,  and  below,  toL  IL 
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OrotiiU,  n.  0.  IS— Vatlel,  III.  »  78- loi— TwIm,  I.  (  246— T»y!or, 
H  347-349— Wh«mton,  H  i78']S5— Blui](Hhli,H44<S-449— Beflter. 
i  92~Oeflblien  in  HolUendorfT.  III.  pp.  115-139— LikI,  i  37— 
BonfiU,  Nofc  8?i-88i— Pradier.Fod^r*.  II-  Noa.  934-967— Biti«r, 
n.pp.  ni-ii6--C»lvo.  III.  «  1587-1588— Fiore,  11.  No.  1094— 
Mkrteni,  I.  {  1 13— BoUn-Jacquemyns  in  B.I.  XX.  (1888},  pp.  5-35. 

§  569.  Alliances  in  the  strict  eense  of  the  tenn  are  Conoep- 
treatieg  of  union  between  two  or  more  States  for  the  iu'J^Ji^ 
purpose  of  defendinji  each  other  against  an  attack  in 
war,  or  of  jointly  attacking  third  States,  or  for  both 
purposes.  Tlie  term  "aUiance"  is,  however,  often  made 
use  of  in  a  wider  sense,  and  it  romprises  in  su<;li 
cases  treaties  of  union  for  various  purposes.  Tliun. 
the  so-called  "Holy  Alliance,"  concluded  in  1815 
between  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  and  tlie 
King  of  Prussia,  which  almost  all  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Europe  afterwards  joined,  was  a  imiou  for  ouch  J 

vague  purposes  that  it  cannot  be  called  an  alliance  H 

in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terra.  * 

History  relates  innunierablo  aUianoes  between  the 
different  State?.  They  have  always  played,  and  still 
play,  an  important  part  in  politics.  For  the  present 
the  triple  alliance  between  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  since  1879  and  1882,  the  alliance  between 
Kuasia  and  France  since  1S99,  and  that  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  Japan  since  1902  are  illustrative 
examples.' 

>  Tha  toUowinir  U  tha  l«il  of  •sUmn*    T,tM,    balog   morMW 

tb«     an^o-JftpAncM     tn*ty    of  nMd|Uhr  intvTMtod  ia  taftiatalniiic 

aUftBec: —  th*  ifuMpcndmee  wiii  iCTrikxriu 

TIm   Oovirau«Dti    of    Ora«t  intcunljr  at  tfaa  Eupin  of  Chiiu 

BrtUla  tnd  Ji^iui.  •oloaled  aolely  Hict  tho  Knpin  of  Conk,  uid  lo 

bf  ft  daaln  lo  tnunuin  Uie  itahu  •eouring  m|ii>)    t^portaniUM  in 

fno    Mid    gtoarml    pe*M   In  Uw  iboae  ooantriM  for  the  conuacrco 
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Paj^^M^  §570.  Subjects  of  alliances  are  said  to  be  full- 
Sovereign  States  only.  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied  that  alliances  have  been  concluded  by  States 
under    suzerainty.     Thus,  the  convention  betweoi 

and  indoftiT  of  all  nalioiit,  hereby  other  EQ^  Contraeting  Pmt^  wfll 

agree  MfbUowi: —  eome  to  its  ■■■■lanoe  and  wfll 

A..-.^.  T  eoodoet  the  war  in  eommon,  and 

^'^^^^  ^  make  peaee  in  mntaal  »mvm^^^**\ 

The  Hi^  Contraeiing  Partiee,  ^^^j^  ^  ^ 

havinffmiitiiaUyreoognieedthein.  AsnoLB  IV. 

depjmaenoe  of  China  and  ^^  ,jp^  Hi^  Contracting  Partie. 

declare  themMlyee  to  be  entoOy  tSTLdiher  of  U^  wiD, 

nnmiluenced  by  any   •Sgre-^e  ;Slhoa»con«ilting  the  other,  enS 

tondenciei     in     either    conntry.  into  «jparate  iSngemenU  with 

HavjM  hi  view,  howew,  their  another  Power  to  ^  praudioe  of 

..                                  g?ecialtotere8t.,of^^thoeeof  the  intereete  above  deewSed. 

'                                 Great  Britain  relate  prhicipally  to  "*««»  ««^«  acwxruwa. 

China,  while  Ji^an,  m  addition  to  Abticlk  V. 

the  hitereeto  which  she  poeseeeee  Whenever,  in  the   cminion   of 

in    China,    is    intereeted    in    a  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  the 

peculiar  degree  politicallv,  ai  well  above-mentioned  intereaU  are  in 

as  commerdaily  and  indnstrially,  jeopardy,  the  two  Oovenunente 

in  Corea,  the  High  Contracting  wr  11  lyymmTiniftatft  with  o*^  aj^^^h^r 

Parties  recognise  that  it  will  be  folly  and  frankly, 

admissible  Ibr  either  of  them  to  a             vt 

take  such  measures  as  may  be  Abticli  VL 

indispensable  in  order  to  safegoard  ^^  present  Agreement    shall 

those  interests  if  threatened  either  oome  into  efSM^  unmediately  after 

by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  the  date    of   its   signature,    and 

other  Power,  or  by  disturbances  remain  in  force  fbr  five  years  from 

arising  in  China  or  Corea,  and  that  date. 

neoessitathig  the  intervention  of  ^  <»m  neither  of  the    High 

either  of  the  High    Contracting  Contracting  Parties  should  have 

Parties  for  the  protection  of  the  notified  twelve  months  before  the 

lives  and  property  of  its  subjects,  expiration  of  the  said  five  years  the 

intention  of  terminating  it,  it  shall 
Abticlb  II.  remain  binding  until  the  expira- 
If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  tion  of  one  year  firom  the  day  on 
in  the  defence  of  their  respective  which  either  of  the  High  Contract- 
interests  as  above  described,  ing  Parties  shaU  have  denounced 
should  become  involved  in  war  it.  But  if,  when  the  date  fixed 
with  another  Power,  the  other  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either 
High  Contracting  Party  wiU  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war, 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  alliance  shall,  ip9o  facto,  con- 
use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  tinue  until  peace  is  concluded. 
Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities  In  faith  whereof  the  Under- 
against  its  ally.  signed,  duly  authorised  by  their 

respective     Governments,     have 

Abtiolb  in.  signed  this  Agreement,  and  have 

If  in  the  above  event  any  other  affixed  thereto  their  sesls. 

Power  or  Powers  should  loin  in  Done  in  duplicate  at  liOpdoPi 

hostilities  against  that  ally,  the  the  50U1  January,  1902. 
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Roumania,  which  was  then  under  Turkinh  suze- 
rainty, and  Kussia  of  April  16,  1877,  cuncenung 
the  passage  of  Russian  troops  through  Itoumanian 
territory  in  case  of  war  with  Turkey,  was  practically 
a  treaty  of  aUiance.'  Thus,  further,  the  former  Soudi 
African  Republic,  although,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  British  Govenunent  at  least,  a  half-Sovereign 
State  under  British  suzerainty,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  former  Orange  Free  State  by  treaty  of 
March  17,  1897.' 

A  neutralised  State  can  be  the  subject  of  an  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  whereas  the  entrance  into 
an  otTensiTe  alliance  on  the  part  of  such  State  would 
involve  a  breach  of  it»  neutrality. 

§  57 1 .  An  alliance  may  be,  as  alreatly  mentioned,  Diffownt 


either  general  alliances,  in  which  case  the  alUes  are 
united  against  any  possible  enemy  whatever,  or  par- 
ticular alliances  against  one  or  more  individual 
enemies.  AlliaiK-es  may,  further,  be  either  per- 
manent or  temporary,  and  in  the  latter  case  they 
expire  with  the  period  of  time  for  which  they  were 
omcluded.  As  regards  oQensive  alliances,  it  must 
be  emphasised  that  they  are  valid  only  when  their 
object  is  not  immoral.^ 

§572.  Alliances  may  contain  all  sorts  of  con-  ceadi- 
diuons.  The  most  impona.ut  are  the  conditions  ^SSmmim 
r^srding  the  assistance  to  be  rendered.  It  may  be 
that  asustance  is  to  be  rendered  with  the  whole  or 
a  limited  part  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
allies,  or  with  the  whole  or  a  limited  part  of  their 
military  or  with  tltu  whole  or  a  limited  part  of  their 


>  Sm  UartlM.  H^O^  SBd  Mr.    ^^.  p.  u?. 
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1; 

Iji  naval  forces   only.      Assistance    may,  forttier,  be 

',jj  rendered  in  money  only,  so  that  one  of  the  allies 

V^  is  fighting  with  his  forces  while  the  other  supplies 

a  certain  sum  of  money  for  their  maintenance.  A 
treaty  of  alliance  of  such  a  kind  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  simple  treaty  of  subsidy.  If  two 
States  enter  into  a  convention  that  one  of  the  parties 
shall  furnish  the  other  permanently  in  time  of  peace 
and  war  with  a  limited  number  of  troops  in  return 
for  a  certain  annual  payment,  such  convention  is 
not  an  alliance,  but  a  treaty  of  subsidy  only.  But  if 
two  States  enter  into  a  convention  that  in  case  of 

I  war  one  of  the  parties  shall  furnish  the  other  with 

a  limited  number  of  troops,  be  it  in  return  for  pay- 
ment or  not,  such  convention  really  constitutes  an 

.  ^  alliance.      For  every  convention  concluded  for  the 

purpose  of  lending  succour  in  time  of  war  implies 
an  alliance.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty  of  1877  (§  570)  between  Buasia  and 
Roumania  concerning  the  passage  of  Russian  troops 
through  Boumanian  territory  in  case  of  war  against 
Turkey  was  really  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
£*^  §  573-  Casus  foederis  is  the  event  upon  the  occur- 

rence of  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  one  of  the  allies 
to  render  the  promised  assistance  to  the  other.  Thus 
in  case  of  a  defensive  aUiance  the  casus  fcsderis 
occurs  when  war  is  declared  or  commenced  against 
one  of  the  allies.  Treaties  of  alliance  very  often 
define  precisely  the  event  which  shall  be  the  ccuus 
foBderiSy  and  then  the  latter  is  less  exposed  to  con- 
troversy. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
enough  alliances  concluded  without  such  specialisa- 
tion, and,  consequently,  later  on  disputes  have  arisen 
between  the  parties  as  to  the  casus  foBderis. 
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Trbatikb  of  Guabaktek  and  op  PsoTscriox 

VMtcl.  II.  «  335  :I39— Hall.  S  1 1 3— Phillimore.  ll.Ji  s^-fij— Twim,  T. 
(  749— H*Jleck,  I.  p.  285— TsylOT,  «  350-353— Wboaton.  1 178— 
BlnntMhli,  ii  430-439— HefiW,  }  97— Qeflbken  in  HoltMndorff, 
III.  pp.  8;-tti— Bonfilx,  Not.  883-S93— Pradiei-Foddrj,  II.  Noa. 
969-1010— Bificr.  II.  pp.  97-105— C«lvo,  III.  H  1584-1585— 
Huisiii,  1.  f  n5~Neyn>a,  "  EhaI  hirtoriqne  et  politique  nu  les 
gManti«*"  (1779) — HUoTwiovikih,  "Dm  trnit^  de  gu«&Ua  en 
dralt  InlanulKaul"  (i888)- 

§  574.  Treaties  of  fjuarantee  are  conventions  by  Conetp- 
whirh  one  of  the  parties  engages  to  do  what  i«  in  its  dSjUu  of 
power  to  secure  a  certain  object  to  the  other  party.  ^^^'^ 
Guarantee   treaties  may   be   mutual  or   unilateral. 
They  may  W  c«nc'luded  by  two  States  only,  or  by 
a  num[)er  of  States  jointly,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
single  guarantors  may  give  their  guarantee  MTerally 
or  collectively  or  both.     And  the  guarantee  may  be 
for  a  certain  period  of  time  only  or  permanent. 

The  possible  objects  of  j^arantee  treaties  are 
numerous.'  It  suffices  to  give  the  following  chief 
examples ;  the  performance  of  a  particular  act  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  State,  as  the  discharge  of  a 
debt  or  the  cession  of  a  territory ;  certain  rights  of 
a  State  ;  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  or 
a  particular  part  of  the  territory  ;  a  particular  form 
of  Conalitation ;  a  certain  statua,  tm  permanent  neutra- 
lity (Switzerland,  Belgium,  Luxemburg)  or  indepen- 
dence ;  a  particular  dynastic  succession ;  fulfilment 
of  a  treaty  concluded  by  a  third  State.^ 

part  OukiviM*,  [n  Tb*  Law 

poll-  Md  BotIw,  T1.  (i««r 

_     Mil  ita. 

OiMtBiiulii'tnanalMtraUlM.  ■  Sm  abova,  Hi& 
8m  Muro.  Eiwuil'a  Ttmtim  of 
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574  IMFORTAirr  GB0UP8  OF  TREATIES 

EiTMftof  §  575-  The  effect  of  guarantee  treaties  is  the 
2^1^^  creation  of  the  duty  of  the  guarantors  to  do  what  is 
*^  in  their  power  to  secure  the  guaranteed  objects. 

The  compulsion  to  be  applied  by  a  guarantor  for 
that  purpose  depends  upon  the  circumstances;  it 
may  eventually  be  war.  But  the  duty  of  the 
guarantor  to  render  even  by  compulsion  the  pro- 
mised assistance  to  the  guaranteed  depends  upon 
many  conditions  and  circumstances.  Thus,  first, 
\  the  guaranteed  must  request  the  guarantor  to  render 

his  assistance.  When,  for  instance,  the  possession  cf 
a  certain  part  of  its  territory  is  guaranteed  to  a 
State  which  after  its  defeat  in  a  war  with  a  third 
State  accepts  the  condition  of  peace  to  cede  such 
piece  of  territory  to  the  victor  without  having 
requested  the  intervention  of  the  guarantor,  the 
latter  has  neither  a  right  nor  a  duty  to  interfere. 
Thus,  secondly,  the  guarantor  must  at  the  critical 
time  be  able  to  render  the  required  assistance. 
When,  for  instance,  its  hands  are  tied  through  waging 
war  against  a  third  State,  or  when  it  is  so  weak 
through  internal  troubles  or  other  factors  that  its 
interference  would  expose  it  to  a  serious  danger, 
it  is  not  bound  to  fulfil  the  request  for  assistance. 
So  too,  when  the  guaranteed  has  not  complied 
with  previous  advice  as  to  the  line  of  its  behaviour 
given  by  the  guarantor,  it  is  not  the  latter's  duty 
to  render  assistance  afterwards. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  upon  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty 
of  the  guarantor  depends,  as  every  case  must  be 
judged  upon  its  own  merits.  And  it  is  certain  that 
more  frequently  than  in  other  cases  changes  in 
political  constellations  and  the  general  developments 
of  events  may  involve  such  vital  change  of  circuni- 
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Stances  as  to  justify '  a  State  m  repudiating  its  inter- 
ference in  spite  of  a  treaty  of  guarantee.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  treaties  of  guarantee  to  secure  pennanently 
a  certain  object  to  a  State  are  naturally  of  a  more  or 
less  precarious  value  for  the  latter.  The  practical 
value,  therefore,  of  a  guarantee  treaty,  whatever  may 
be  its  formal  character,  would  seem  to  extend  as  a 
rule  to  the  early  years  only  of  its  existence  while  the 
original  conditions  still  obtain. 

§  576.  In  contradistinction  to  treaties  constitut-  Eflcctoi 
ing  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  States  onJ^*' 
severally,  the  effect  of  treaties  constituting  a  collective  '' 
guarantee  on  the  part  of  several  Slates  requires  BjMfcial 
consideration.  On  June  20,  1867,  Lord  Derby 
maintained'  in  the  House  of  Lonls  concerning  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  neutralisation  of  Luxem- 
burg by  the  Powers  that  in  case  of  a  collective 
guarantee  each  guarantor  had  only  the  duty  to  act 
acconling  to  the  treaty  when  all  the  other  guarantors 
were  reaily  to  act  likewi«e ;  Uiat.  consequently,  if 
one  of  the  guarantors  themselves  ahould  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  the  duty  to  act  according 
to  the  treaty  of  collective  guarantee  would  not  accrue 
to  the  other  guarantors.  This  opinion  is  certainly 
not  correct,"  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  publicist  who 
would  or  could  approve  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  case  of  collective  guarantee  one  of 
the  guarantors  alone  cannot  be  considered  bound  to 
act  according  to  the  treaty  of  guarantee.  For  a 
collective  guarantee  can  have  the  meaning  only  that 
the  guarantors  should  act  in  a  body.  But  if  one  of  the 
guarantors  themselves  violates  the  object  of  his  own 
guarantee*  die  body  of  the  guarantors  remains,  and 

*  8m  BaU.  1  113.  And  lUtuit- 
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it  is  certainly  their  duty  to  act  against  such  faith- 
less co-guarantor.  If,  however,  the  majori^,  and 
therefore  the  body  of  the  guarantors,  were  to  violate 
the  very  object  of  their  guarantee,  the  duty  to  act 
against  them  would  not  accrue  to  the  minority. 

Yet  different  is  the  case  in  which  a  number  of 
Powers  have  collectively  and  severally  guaranteed  a 
certain  object.  Then  not  only  as  a  body  but  also  indi- 
vidually, it  is  their  duty  to  interfere  in  any  case  of 
violation  of  the  object  of  guarantee. 

§  577.  Different  from  guarantee  treaties  are  treaties 
of  protection.  Whereas  the  former  constitute  the 
guarantee  of  a  certain  object  to  the  guaranteed, 
treaties  of  protection  are  treaties  by  which  strong 
States  simply  engage  to  protect  weaker  States  with- 
out any  guarantee  whatever.  A  treaty  of  protection 
must,  however,  not  be  confounded  with  a  treaty  of 
protectorate.^ 


Common 
in  Con- 
tradifltiiie- 
tion  to 
Partiealar 
InterMti. 


IV 

Unions  concerning  Common  NoN-PoLmcAL 

Interests 

Descamps,  "Les  offioes  intemationaixx  et  lenr  avenir*'  (1894) — 
Moynier,  Les  Bnreatix  intemmtionanx  des  Unions  muTen^es'* 
(1892)— Pointard,  ^'Les  Unions  et  eniantes  iniemationalea "  (2nd 
ed.  1901). 

§  578.  The  development  of  international  inter- 
course has  called  into  existence  innumerable  treaties 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  economic  and  other 
non-political  interests  of  the  different  States.  Each 
nation  concludes  treaties  of  conmierce,  of  navigation, 
of  jurisdiction,  and  of  many  other  kinds  with  most 

^  See  above,  $  92. 
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of  the  other  nalioiw,  atid  tries  in  this  way  more  or 
less  successfully  to  fo«t«r  its  own  interests.  Many 
of  these  Interests  are  of  so  particular  a  cliaracter  and 
tlepend  upon  such  individual  circumstances  and 
(Conditions  that  they  can  only  be  satistied  and  fostered 
by  special  treaties  from  time  to  time  concluded  by 
tacb  Slal«  with  other  States.  Yet  experience  has 
kIiowu  that  the  difTerent  Stales  have  also  many 
non-political  intvre^ts  in  common  which  can  better 
be  satisfied  and  fostered  by  a  general  treaty 
between  a  great  number  of  States  than  by  special 
treaties  singly  concluded  between  the  different  parties. 
Such  general  treaties  have,  therefore,  since  the  second 
half  of  the  nmeteenth  century,  more  and  more 
come  into  being,  and  it  is  certain  that  their  numlier 
will  iu  time  ituTease.  The  number  of  States  which 
are  parties  to  these  general  treaties  varies,  of  course, 
and  whereas  some  of  them  will  certainly  become  in 
time  umversal  international  treaties  in  the  same  way 
as  the  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  others  will  n^'ver  reach  that  stage. 
But  all  of  them  are  general  treaiii-s  in  so  far  as  a 
lesser  or  greater  number  of  States  are  parties. 

§  579-  Where-as  formerly  tlie  different  States  seve-  trninnai 
rally  ooncmded  treaties  concenung  postal  arrange-  cnioB. 
roent«,  twenty -one  States  entered  on  October  9,  1 S74, 
at  Berne,  into  a  general  poslal  convention '  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  General  Postal  Union.  This 
General  turned  into  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
tlirough  the  Convention  of  Paris 'of  June  1,  1878,  to 
which  thirty  States  were  ]>arties.  This  convention 
has  several  times  been  revised  by  the  congresses  of 
the  Union,  which  have  to  meet  every  five  years.    The 

■  Bm  ywUna.  N.R.O.,  zimI  mt.  I.  V.&51. 
*  Bm  Mmrtnu,  N.B.O.,  md  Mr.  UL  |t,  699. 
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last  revision  took  place  at  the  Congress  of  Washing- 
ton, 1897,  where  on  June  15  a  new  universal  postal 
cx)nvention  was  signed  by  fifty  States,  but  by- 
and-by  other  States  acceded,  so  that  now  more 
than  sixty  States  are  members  of  the  Union.  This 
Union  possesses  an  International  Office  ^  seated  at 
Beme.^ 
Univeraai  §  580.  A  general  telegraphic  convention  was 
Ut^T^  already  concluded  at  Paris  on  May  17,  1865,  and 
in  1868  an  International  Telegraph  Office'  was 
instituted  at  Berne.  In  time  more  and  more  States 
joined,  and  the  basis  of  the  Union  is  now  the  Ccm- 
vention  of  St.  Petersburg*  of  July  28,  1875,  which 
has  several  times  been  amended,  the  last  time  at 
Berlin^  on  September  17,  1885.  That  the  Union 
will  one  day  become  universal  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  as  yet,  although  called  "  Universal "  Tel^raphic 
Union,  only  about  thirty  States  are  members. 

Concerning  the  general  treaty  of  March  1 4,  1 884, 
for  the  protection  of  submarine  telegraph  cables,^  see 
above,  §  287. 

§581.  A  general  convention^  was  concluded 
on  October  14,  1890,  at  Berne,  concerning  rail- 
way transports  and  freights.  The  parties — namely, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Gtermany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Luxemburg,  Kussia,  and  Switzerland — form  a  Union 
for  this  purpose,  although  the  term  "  Union  "  is  not 


Union 
oonoern- 
ing  Bail* 
way 
Trans- 
ports and 
Freights. 


'  See  above,  §  465. 

'  See  Fischer,  Poet  und  Tele- 
graphie  im  Weltverkehr  (1879); 
Sclux)ter,  Der  Weltpostverein 
(i9cx>);    RoUand,    De    la  corres- 

Sondance  postals  et  tel^graphiaue 
ans  les  relations  intemationaies 
(1901). 

'  See  above,  §  464.  Fischer, 
Die  Telegraphic  und  das  Volker- 


recht  (1876). 

*  See  Martens,  N.R.Q.,  2Dd  aer. 
III.  p.  614. 

^  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  scr. 
XII.  p.  205. 

^  See  Martens,  N.R.Q.,  2nd  ser 
XL  p.  281. 

^  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  aer. 
XIX.  p.  289. 
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made  use  of.    The  ITnion  possesses  an  Intemalioiial  ^H 

OIBce  '  at  Benie.  ^H 

§  582.    A    general    convention '    was    concluded  con»«i^^ 
on  May  20,  1875,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  an  oonMrn- 
luternational    Office^  of  Weights    and    Measures  at  '^^^' 
Paris.    The  original  parties  were — Argentina,  Austria-  Bjnum  ^^ 
Hungary,  lielgium,  Brazil,   Denmark,   France,  Ger-  ^H 

many,  Italy,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden-  ^M 

Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United  States  of  ^M 

Ainerii-a,    and    Venezuela.      Great    liritain,    Japan,  ^| 

Mexico,  Rouraania,  and  Servia  ac^ceded  later  on.  ^| 

§583.  On   Marcli   20,    1883,   the   Convention   of  tinion 
Paris*  was  signeil  for   the    purpose  of  creating  an  otloSi^ 
international  union  for   the  Protection  of  Industrial  ^j^^-^^ 
Property.     The    original    members  were:     Belgium,  ^H 

Brazil,  France,  Holland,  Guatemala,  Italy,  Portugal,  ^H 
Salvador,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Great  ^H 
Britain,  Japan,  F^cuador,  Mexico,' the  United  Stales  ^| 

ot   America,   Sweden-Norway,  Germany,  and    Cuba  ^| 

acceded  later  on.     This  Union  has  an  International  ^| 

Office"  at  Berne.     The  object  of  tht*  Union  is  the  ^H 

protection    of   patents,  trade-marks,    and    the    like ;  ^| 

OD  April  14,  1 89 1,  at  Madrid,  it  agreed  to  an  ^H 
arrangement  ooncenung  the  registration  of  trade-  ^H 
markfl.^  ^H 

§  584.  On  September  9,  i  SS6,  the  Conrentiou  of  H^J'^H 
Beroe^  was  signed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  otlS^I 

■  8m  ahon,  i  aT^    Kuibiuuin,        '  Sm  »bo««,  {  466.  ,„„  ^^^ 

Db     minetonropAiKlicn    Eiaan-        *  H«o  Hutma,  N.B.G.,  2nd  »«r.   im. 

bthiHii    *ffi4    dui    UitcniiUiomdd  X.  p.  135. 
flOwrtUBha  BMbt  (189));  Bowm         *  8m  >bara,  f  467. 
dul,  laMinatloiutlc*   EiMntMhn-        '  fiag  IfMtona.  N.B.O.,  ini  mt. 

fnelittMliI   (1B94) :   H««ne,   De<  XXII.  p.  >o8.    Pdktitr  «l  TUal- 

I  InUniftttonMU  d*  Ho^nM,  Ia  eonmilton   iI'DhIob 


■  d«  hr  ate.  (1901 ) :  R|t«r,  poar  U  proU«Uiia  A»  U  nrgpcUtd 

«ru«focuJ»  U«b«rBinkota-  ladaMrUkda  30  nMtajSSj  •«  Im 

1  ttbar  itat  RiMnbalinbacbi-  eonUnaoM  d»    r^vUoo    pwrtl 

nfar  {and  td.  1903).  iIkum  (iuu). 

*  Bm  Hutau,  NJLO.,  nd  Mr.  '8m  ItartHU,  SAO.,  and  nc 

L  p,  663.  XIL  f.  173. 
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international  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Works  of 
Art  and  Literature.  The  Union  has  an  International 
OflBce  ^  at  Berne.  The  original  members  were :  Cheat 
Britain,  Belgium,  Prance,  Germany,  Hayti,  Italy, 
Liberia,  Spam,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis.  Denmark, 
Japan,  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  and  Sweden-Norway 
acceded  later  on.  An  additional  Act  *  to  the  con- 
vention was  signed  at  Paris  on  May  4,  1896.  To 
comply  with  the  convention.  Parliament  passed  in 
1 886  the  "  Act '  to  amend  the  law  respecting  inter- 
national and  colonial  copyright/' 

§  585.  On  July  5,  1 890,  the  Convention  of  Brussels 
^I^ot  ^^  signed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  inter- 
Cuitoms  national  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
Tariffs.*  The  Union  has  an  International  Office  ^  at 
Brussels,  which  publishes  the  customs  tarifis  of  the 
various  States  of  the  globe.  The  members  of  the  Union 
are  the  following  States :  Great  Britain,  Argentina, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Chili,  the  Congo 
Free  State,  Costa  Bica,  Denmark,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Hayti,  Holland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Boumania,  Eussia,  Salva- 
dor, Siam,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  United 
States  of  America,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

§  586.  On  November  14,  1896,  was  signed  the 
Convention  of  the  Hague  for  the  piupose  of  establish- 
ing uniform  rules  concerning  several  matters  of  the 
so-called  Private  International  Law.^  The  original 
parties  were :  Belgium,  Prance,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
burg, Portugal,   Spain,  and   Switzerland.     Austria- 


Conven- 
tions  ooii' 
oernUig 
Private 
Inter- 
national 
{jaw. 


>  See  above,  f  467.  Orelli,  Der 
internaiionale  SchntzdesUrheber- 
reoht8(i887) ;  Thomas,  La  oonven- 
tion  litUraire  et  ariistiqne  Inter- 
nationale eto.  (1894). 

'  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser. 

xxrv.  p.  758' 


'  49  ^  50  Vict  c  33. 

*  See  Martena,  N  JLO.,  2iid  aer. 
XVIIL  p.  558, 

^  See  above,  f  469. 

*  See  Martens,  N.B.Q.,  2nd  aer. 
XXIII.  p.  398, 
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Uungary,  Denmark,  Germany,  Rouraania,  Sweden- 
Norway,  and  Russia  acceded  later  on.  The  same 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  Russia,  and 
Norway  (but  not  Sweden,  which  is  a  parlyl,  signed 
on  June  12,  1902,  at  the  Hague,  three  other  conven- 
tions '  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  conflictti  of  laws 
concerning  marriage,  concerning  divorce,  and  con- 
cerning guardianship  over  infants. 

§  587.  Owing  to  the  great  damage  done  to  grapes  phjUo- ' 


for  the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  such  epidemics 
was  cxincludwl  on  September  17,  1878,  at  Berne. 
Its  place  was  afterwards  taken  !)y  the  convention' 
signed  at  Benie  on  November  3,  1881.  The  original 
members  were  :  Austria-Hungary,  Pran<;e,  Germany, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Luxemburg,  Roumania,  and  Servia  acceded 
later  on. 

§  588.  In  the  interest  of  international  public  ] 
health,  two  general  treaties  have  been  ooncluded  1 
concerning  the  cholera,  and  one  concerning  the 
plague.  The  two  Cholera  Conventions  were  signed 
St  Dresden  on  April  15,  1893,  and  at  Fans  on  April 
3,  1S94;  an  atlditional  Declaration  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  30,  1899.*  The  Plague  Convention 
was  ligned  at  Venice  un  March  19,  1897,  and  an  addi- 
tional Declaration  on  January  24,  1900,  at  R«>me.° 

§  589.  On  December  23,  1865,  Belgium,  France,  | 

'  Sm  MartMu,  N.ILO.,  tni  Mr.     Cllmjuin  in  U.I.  XI.  {1879).  p.  $17, 

XXXL  m.  16  Mii  7o6l  %aA  in  B.a.   IV.  (1897).  p.   437- 

'  8«aBMtena,N.R.a.,inaMr.     Bwuing    la   tnind   iho  lul   that 

id   Unu  of  wu   api- 


\11I.  p.  41J.  of  Inanffiduil  dialnbotioa  of  tha 

'  8m  MMtonj,  K.B.G.,  and  mt.  buUafUlda,  DUnuan  mm'*'  • 

XIX.  p.  339,  and  XXIT.  p.  517.  t«a*nl    ooaTuitiaa     bmbDlinf 

*  Sm  lurtMU,  N.R.O..  zm  aar.  naatnl     m^tarj      iiniiiiiilaiiiiiia 

XXVIII.p.]39.•I)dXXIX.^49S-  wboaa  dntjr  woold  ba  lo  Ilk*  «U 

AUaotlan  ahaald  b«  drawn  lo  * 

wjr  nlnabta  aaggaatiim  luada  by 
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Italy,  and  Switzerland  signed  the  Convention  of  Paris 
which  created  the  so-called  "Latin  Monetary  Union" 
between  the  parties;  Greece  acceded  in  1868. 
This  convention  was  three  times  renewed  and 
amended — namely,  in  1878,  1885,  and  1893.^ 

Another  Monetary  Union  is  that  entered  into  by 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  by  the  Convention 
of  Copenhagen  ^  of  May  27,  1873. 

On  November  22,  1892,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  *  met  at  Brussels,  where  the  following 
States  were  represented:  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Portugal,  Eoumania, 
Spain,  Sweden-Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  deliberations  of  this 
conference  had,  however,  no  practical  result. 

§  590.  In  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  wild 
animals,  birds,  and  fish  in  Africa,  the  Convention  of 
London^  was  signed  on  May  19,  1900,  by  Great 
Britain,  the  Congo  Free  State,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

§  591.  On  March  5,  1902,  the  Convention  of 
Brussels^  was  signed  concerning  the  abolition  of 
bounties  on  the  production  and  exportation  of  sugar. 
The  original  parties  were :  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Sweden-Norway.  Luxemburg,  Peru,  ami 
Eussia  acceded  later  on.  A  Permanent  Commission  ' 
was  established  at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising the  execution  of  the  convention. 


'  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  XX. 
pp.  688  and  694. 

'  See  Martens,  N.K.G.,  2nd  ser. 
IV.  p.  725,  XL  p.  65,  XXI.  p.  285. 

^  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  ser. 
I,  p.  290. 

/  See  Martens,  N.B.G.,  2nd  ser. 


XXIV.  pp.  167-478. 
*  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser. 

XXX.  p.  430- 

«  See  Martens,  N.R.G.,  2nd  ser. 

XXXI.  p.  272. 

^  See  above,  §§  462  and  471. 
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DEGLABATION  RESPECTING  EGYPT  AND 

MOBOGGO 

Abticlb  I 

His  Britannio  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  altering  the  political  status  of  Egypt. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Bepablic,  for  their  part 
declare  that  they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
in  that  country  by  asking  that  a  limit  of  time  be  fixed  for  the 
British  occupation  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  that  they  give 
their  assent  to  the  draft  Khedivial  Decree  annexed^  to  the 
present  Arrangement,  containing  the  guarantees  considered 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Egyptian 
bondholders,  on  the  condition  that,  after  its  promulgation,  it 
cannot  be  modified  in  any  way  without  the  consent  of  the 
Powers  Signatory  of  the  Convention  of  London  of  1885. 

It  b  agreed  that  the  post  of  Director-General  of  Antiquities 
in  Egypt  shall  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
French  savant. 

The  French  schools  in  Egypt  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the 
same  liberty  as  in  the  past. 

Abticle  II 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  declare  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  altering  the  poLtical  status  of  Morocco. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  for  their  part,  recog- 
nise that  it  appertains  to  France,  more  particularly  as  a  Power 
whose  dominions  are  conterminous  for  a  great  distance  with 
those  of  Morocco,  to  preser\'c  order  in  that  countr)',  and  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  all  administrative, 
economic,  financial,  and  military  reforms  which  it  may  require. 

*  Not  printed  in  this  Appendix. 
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They  declare  that  they  will  not  obstruct  the  action  taken 
.    ■  France  for  this  purpose,  provided  that  such  action  shall  les 

I J   ij  intact  the  rights  which  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  Treati 

Conventions,  and  usage,  enjoys  in  Morocco,  including  the  li^ 
of  coasting  trade  between  the  ports  of  Morocco  enjoyed 


Abticlb  m 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  for  their  p«ri,  n 
respect  the  rights  which  France,  in  virtue  of  TieatieB,  Convc 
tions,  and  usage,  enjoys  in  Egypt,  including  the  right  of  coasti 
trade  between  Egyptian  ports  accorded  to  French  vessels. 

Abticlb  IV 

The  two  Governments,  being  equally  attached  to  the  princi] 
of  commercial  liberty  both  in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  dedare  tl 
they  will  not,  in  those  countries,  countenance  any  inequal 
either  in  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  or  other  taxes,  or 
railway  transport  charges. 

The  trade  of  both  nations  with  Morocco  and  with  Eg} 
shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  in  transit  through  the  Fren 
Tfi]  and  Britii^  possessions  in  Africa.    An  Agreement  between  t 

I''       '  two  Grovemments  shall  settle  the  conditions  of  such  transit  a 

J>  I  shall  determine  the  points  of  entry. 

This  mutual  engagement  shall  be  binding  for  a  period 
thirty  years.     Unless  this  stipulation  is  expressly  denounced 
least  one  year  in  advance,  the  period  shall  be  extended  for  fi 
years  at  a  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  of  the  French  Bepubl 
reserve  to  themselves  in  Morocco,  and  His  Britannic  Majest] 
Government  reserve  to  themselves  in  Egypt,  the  right  to  s 
that  the  concessions  for  roads,  railways,  ports,  Ac.,  are  on 
granted  on  such  conditions  as  will  maintain  intact  the  authori 
of  the  State  over  these  great  undertakings  of  public  interest. 


Abticlb  V 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they  w 
use  their  influence  in  order  that  the  French  officials  now  in  tl 
Egyptian  service  may  not  be  placed  under  conditions  le 
advantageous  than  those  applying  to  the  British  officials  in  i 
same  service. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  for  their  pa 
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would  make  no  objection  to  the  appliokUon  of  ftnalogoua  con- 
ditions to  BritiBh  ofiBctoIa  now  in  ihe  Moorish  service. 

Abtici-k  VI 

In  order  to  insure  the  free  passagu  of  lh«  Saoz  Canal,  His 
Britaonic  Mftjesty's  Government  declare  that  they  adhere  to 
the  sUpaUtionB  of  the  Treaty  of  Octoher  19,  iSS8,and  that  they 
agree  to  their  being  pal  in  force.  The  ti«e  puaage  of  the  Canal 
being  thus  goanuiteed,  the  ozecution  of  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  1  ae  well  aa  of  paraf^raph  2  of  ArtJole  VIII.  of  that 
Treaty  will  remain  in  abeynnco. 

Abticlr  VII 

In  order  to  secure  the  free  passage  of  the  Straits  of  GibnUtar, 
the  two  OoTommente  agree  not  to  permit  the  erection  of  any 
fortifications  or  Ktnttcgic  works  on  that  portion  of  iho  coast  of 
Morocco  DOnipriiied  botneen,  but  not  including.  MeliUa  and  the 
heights  which  command  tho  right  liank  of  the  Rivor  Selxju. 

This  condition  does  not,  however,  apply  to  tho  plaoes  at 
present  in  tho  oooupation  of  Spain  on  the  Moorish  oosat  of  the 
MediterTMteaoi 

Abticlb  VIII 

The  two  Oovemmants,  insplrvd  by  their  feeling  of  sinoere 
friendship  tor  Spain,  take  into  speoial  ooosiderKlion  the  iatarests 
which  that  country  darivec  from  ber  geographical  positioa  and 
from  her  tvrritorial  posseesiOD*  an  the  Moorish  eowl  of  Uie 
Modit4^rT&nean.  In  regard  to  these  iotereata  tho  Ftvnoh 
OoTsmment  will  oom«  to  an  anderstandisg  wjtb  the  Spanish 
Gorrmnuml. 

The  agreemeot  which  may  be  come  to  on  tbo  subject  between 
Franoe  and  Spain  shall  be  eommunioaled  to  Hb  Britannic 
Majesty's  Oovomment. 

Ahticlb  IX 

The  two  Govemmeota  agree  to  afford  to  one  another  th^ 
diplomatio  support.  Id  ofder  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the 
olaDses  ol  the  presaot  Docl&ration  regarding  Bgypt  and 
Moroooo. 

In  witaMM  whereof  His  ExeeUency  the  Ambaasador  of  the 
Freoofa  BepobUo  at  the  Court  of  His  Hajesly  U»  King  of  the 
~       1  Sngdom  of  Great  Britaio  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
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I    '  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Empoor  of  India,  and  Hi 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs,  dnl 
antfiorised  for  that  purpose,  have  signed  the  present  Dedaratio 
h\  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 


^  n 


CONVENTION  SIGNED  AT  LONDON,  APBIL  8,  ^90 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britai 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Bern 
Emperor  of  India,  and  the  President  of  the  French  Bepahlii 
having  resolved  to  put  an  end,  by  a  friendly  Arrangement,  t 
the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  Newfoundland,  hav 
decided  to  conclude  a  Convention  to  that  effect^  and  hav 
named  as  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries : 

J\  ,    I  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of   Grei 

Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  th 
Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  the  Most  Honourable  Henry  Charle 

L  Keith  Petty-Fitzmaurice,  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  His  Majesty' 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 

.  The  President  of    the    French    Republic,   His  Excellenc 

:  I  Monsieur  Paul  Cambon,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Bepubli 

at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdoi 

'  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominion 

beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India ; 

Who,  after  having  commxmicated  to  each  other  their  fiil 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as  follows 
subject  to  the  approval  of  their  respective  Parliaments : — 


Abticle  I 

France  renounces  the  privileges  established  to  her  advantag 
by  Article  XIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  confirmed  c 
modified  by  subsequent  provisions. 

Abticle  II 
France  retains  for  her  citizens,  on  a  footing  of  equality  wit 
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Dritisb  sabjecls,  the  right  of  fiahmg  in  the  territorial  waters  on 
th»t  portion  of  the  coasc  of  Newfoundlcuad  comprised  hetwoen 
Cape  St.  John  and  Cape  Ray,  passing  by  the  north :  this  right 
shnll  be  exercised  during  the  usuelI  fishing  season  closing  for 
all  persons  on  October  10  of  each  year. 

The  French  may  therefore  fish  there  (or  every  kind  of  &s.b, 
inoluding  bait  and  also  shell  fieh.  They  may  enter  any  port 
or  harbour  on  the  said  coast  and  may  there  obtain  supplies  or 
bait  and  shelter  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Newtonndland,  bat  they  will  remain  subject  to  the  local 
Bcgulations  in  force ;  they  may  also  fish  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  but  without  going  beyond  a  straight  Une  drawn  between 
the  two  extremitioB  of  Die  banks,  where  the  river  enters  the  sea. 

They  shall  not  make  use  of  stake-nets  or  fixed  engines 
without  permission  of  the  local  authorities. 

On  the  above- mentioned  portion  of  the  coast,  British  subjecte 
and  Prenoh  citizens  shall  be  subject  alike  to  tho  Uws  and 
Regulations  now  in  force,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed  for 
the  eBtablishment  of  a  close  time  in  regard  to  any  partionlar 
kind  of  fish,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries.  Notioo  of 
any  fresh  laws  or  Regulations  shall  be  given  to  the  Qovemment 
of  tho  French  Bopublic  three  months  before  they  come  into 
operation. 

The  policing  of  the  fishing  on  tho  ^mve-meDtionml  portion  of 
the  coast,  and  for  prevention  of  illicit  liquor  traffic  and  unug- 
gling  of  spirits,  shall  form  tho  subjcsct  of  B^ulationa  drawn  up 
in  agreement  by  tho  two  Qovemmsnta. 

AancLB  m 

A  pecnniaiy  indcnmity  shall  be  awarded  by  Hia  Britanoio 
Majevty't  Government  to  the  French  dtJiWDS  engaged  in  fishing 
or  the  preparation  of  fish  00  the  "  Treaty  Shore,"  who  are 
oUJged,  either  to  abandon  the  eatablishmenti  they  poeoooi  then, 
or  to  give  up  thur  ocoupation,  In  oanseqoenoe  c^  tb«  modiflca- 
tion  introduced  by  the  present  Conrentioa  into  the  exictiog 
(tats  of  afhira. 

This  indemnity  cannot  be  elaimed  by  the  partiea  inlemled 
unlen  they  have  been  engaged  hi  thotr  bnsiDen  prior  lo  the 
clodng  of  the  fishing  aeaaon  of  1903. 

Claims  for  indemnity  shall  be  submiued  to  an  Arbitral 
Tribunal,  composed  of  an  offioer  of  each  nation,  and,  in  the 
evest  of  disagraemaitt,  of  aa  Umpire  appointed  in  aooonlance 
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with  the  procedure  laid  down  by  Article  XXXII.  of  the  Hague 
Convention.  The  details  regulating  bhe  constitution  of  the  Tribunal 
and  the  conditions  of  the  inquiries  to  be  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  the  claims,  shall  form  the  subject  of 
a  special  Agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  IV 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government,  recognising  that,  in 
addition  to  the  indemnity  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article, 
some  territoriid  compensation  is  due  to  France  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  her  privilege  in  that  part  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland referred  to  in  Article  H.,  agree  with  the  Government 
of  the  French  Bepublic  to  the  provisions  embodied  in  the 
following  Articles : — 

Abticle  V 

The  present  frontier  between  Senegambia  and  the  English 
Colony  of  the  Gambia  shall  be  modified  so  as  to  give  to  France 
Yarbutenda  and  the  lands  and  landing-places  belonging  to  that 
locality. 

In  the  event  of  the  river  not  being  open  to  maritime  naviga- 
tion up  to  that  point,  access  shall  be  assured  to  the  French 
Gk>vemmenb  at  a  point  lower  down  on  the  Biver  Gambia,  which 
shall  be  recognised  by  mutual  agreement  as  being  accessible  to 
merchant  ships  engaged  in  maritime  navigation. 

The  conditions  which  shall  govern  transit  on  the  Biver 
Gambia  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  method  of  access  to 
the  point  that  may  be  reserved  to  France  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  paragraph,  shall  form  the  subject  of  future  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments. 

In  any  case,  it  is  understood  that  these  conditions  shall  be  at 
least  as  favourable  as  those  of  the  system  instituted  by  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Act  of  the  African  Conference  of  February 
26, 1885,  and  of  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  June  14, 1898, 
to  the  English  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Niger. 

Abticle  VI 

The  group  known  as  the  ties  de  Los,  and  situated  opposite 
Konakry,  is  ceded  by  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  France. 

Article  VII 
Persons  born  in  the  territories  ceded  to  France  by  Articles  V. 
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nnd  VI.  o(  tha  preeoat  ConvtiRlion  may  retain  British  nktionolUy 
by  mwDS  o(  on  individual  declaration  to  that  effoot,  to  be  made 
before  the  proper  aathoriliea  by  bliemeelvea,  or,  in  the  csm 
of  children  under  age,  by  ihoir  parenta  or  guardians. 

The  period  within  whioh  tho  declamtion  of  option  referred  to 
iu  iho  proouding  paragraph  must  be  made  shall  be  one  yenr, 
dating  from  the  day  on  which  Franoh  authority  ahall  be 
Mtabhshtd  over  the  territory  in  which  the  persons  in  question 
hnve  Iteen  bom. 

Native  laws  and  oualoms  now  existing  will,  as  fiar  as  possible, 
r«inain  undisturbed. 

In  the  ties  do  IjOs,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prosont  Convention, 
Britikh  fishermen  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  French  Gsber- 
men  with  regard  to  anchoiaKQ  ><>  all  weathers,  to  taking  in 
provisions  and  water,  to  making  repairs,  to  transbtpment  of 
good*,  to  khe  tale  of  fish,  and  to  tha  landing  and  drying  of  nets, 
provided  always  that  they  observe  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  pTBDoh  Laws  and  Regulations  which  may  be  In  force  there. 

Abticlb  VUI 

To  the  east  of  the  Niger  the  following  line  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  boundary  fixed  between  the  French  and  British  poaaea- 
sions  lay  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898,  subjeot  to  ibe 
modHloaiioos  which  may  rasult  from  the  stipulations  introduoed 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  present  Article. 

Starting  from  tho  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger  laid 
down  iu  .\nioIo  III.  of  the  Conveation  of  June  14,  189S,  that 
is  to  ny,  the  median  line  of  the  Oallol  Mauri,  the  frontier  shall 
be  drawn  along  this  median  line  netil  It  meet*  the  elroumfonmoe 
of  a  circle  drawn  from  the  town  of  Sokoto  oe  a  oentre,  with 
a  radius  of  160,931  m6trts  {too  miles).  Tbanoe  it  iball  follow 
the  oortbem  are  of  thia  oirafe  to  a  point  aitoaled  5  IdlomAtree 
sooth  of  the  point  of  inleneotion  <^  the  above-nwDtloaed  on 
o(  the  circle  with  the  route  from  Dotso  to  Uolookori  via 
MoourAdA. 

Thenoe  it  shall  be  drawn  In  a  cQraol  line  to  a  point  >o  kilo- 
mttrea  north  of  Konni  (Biml-N'Kooni),  ood  Una  in  a  dtraot 
line  to  a  point  15  UlomMroe  tooth  of  lUtodi,  and  Ihanoe  ■boll 
be  continued  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point  of  iotereeelioa  of  the 
parallel  of  tj*  jo*  north  latitode  with  a  iDvldian  paaaing 
70  miles  to  tha  east  o(  the  leoood  intarMolUn  o(  Iba  i4tbdesnft 
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of  north  latitude  and  the  northern  arc  of  the  above-mentioned 
circle. 

Thence  the  frontier  shall  follow  in  an  easterly  direction  the 
parallel  of  13^  20'  north  latitude  until  it  strikes  the  left  bank 
of  the  Biver  Eomadugu  Waub^  (Eomadougou  Ouob6),  the 
thalweg  of  which  it  will  then  follow  to  Lake  Chad.  But, 
if  before  meeting  this  river  the  frontier  attains  a  distance  of 
5  kilometres  from  the  caravan  route  from  Zinder  to  Yo,  through 
Sua  Eololua  (Soua  Eololoua),  Adeber,  and  Eabi,  the  boundary 
shall  then  be  traced  at  a  distance  of  5  kilometres  to  the  south 
of  this  route  until  it  strikes  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Eoma- 
dugu Waubd  (Eomadougou  Ouob^),  it  being  nevertheless 
understood  that,  if  the  boundary  thus  drawn  should  happen  to 
pass  through  a  village,  this  idllage,  with  its  lands,  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  Government  to  which  would  fall  the  larger 
portion  of  the  village  and  its  lands.  The  boundary  will  then, 
as  before,  follow  the  thalweg  of  the  said  river  to  Lake  Chad. 

Thence  it  will  follow  the  degree  of  latitude  passing  through 
the  thalweg  of  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  up  to  its  intersection 
with  the  meridian  running  35'  east  of  the  centre  of  the  town 
of  Eouka,  and  will  then  follow  this  meridian  southwards  until 
it  intersects  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Chad. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that,  when  the  Commissioners  of  the 
two  Governments  at  present  engaged  in  delimiting  the  line  laid 
down  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898,  return 
home  and  can  be  consulted,  the  two  Governments  will  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  modifications  of  the  above  frontier 
line  which  may  seem  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  line  of  demarcation  with  greater  accuracy.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  to  either  party  which  might  result  from 
the  adoption  of  a  line  deviating  from  recognised  and  well- 
established  frontiers,  it  is  agreed  that  in  those  portions  of  the 
projected  line  where  the  frontier  is  not  determined  by  the  trade 
routes,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  present  political  divisions  of 
the  territories  so  that  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  territories 
of  Tessaoua-Maradi  and  Zinder  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
left  to  France,  and  those  belonging  to  the  territories  of  the 
British  zone  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  left  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  on  Lake  Chad,  the  frontier  line 
shall,  if  necessary,  be  modified  so  as  to  assure  to  France 
a  communication  through  open  water  at  all  seasons  between 
her  possessions  on  the  north-west  and  those  on  the  south-east 
of  the  Lake,  and  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  open  waters  of 
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Ihe  L*ke  »t  least  proportionate  to  that  asaigDAd  to  bar  by  tho 
map  tonnittg  Annex  i  of  the  Convention  of  June  14,  1898. 

Id  that  porUon  of  the  Biver  Konsaduga  whioh  ta  ooniroon  to 
both  parties,  the  popolationa  on  the  banka  shall  have  equal 
rights  of  fishing. 

Abtiolb  IX 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged,  at  £x>ndon,  within  eight  months,  or  earlier 
it  poesible. 

Id  witness  whereof  His  Exoellenoy  the  jVmbassador  of  the 
EVenoh  Republic  at  the  Court  of  Hia  Uivjesty  tho  King  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Oreal  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British 
Dominions  l>eyond  the  Soas,  Emperor  of  India,  and  His 
Majesty's  Prinolpal  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign  Affairs,  duly 
authorised  for  that  purpose,  have  eignod  the  present  Conven- 
tion and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplioate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 


in 


DBCLABATIOH  CONOEBNIMO    BUM,  UADAQA8CAB, 
AMD  THE  NEW  EBBBIDB8 

I.— StAM 

nie  Oorenunenl  of  Hit  Britumle  Uajealy  and  Ihe  Oorvm- 
mant  of  th«  Prsneh  Bepoblio  oonfirm  ArtiolM  i  and  a  of  the 
Deolaration  signed  in  [^ndon  on  January  15,  i8q6,  by  the 
Harqaen  of  Saliabury,  then  Her  Britannio  Majeety's  Prindpal 
Saeratwy  of  Stato  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  Baron  do  Conrcel, 
iboD  Ambaassdor  of  the  liVsnob  Bepablfo  at  the  Court  of  Her 
Britannia  Hajosty. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  theee  amogeawote,  they 
deoUre  by  mutoal  agieemenl  tkat  tbe  Enflttenoe  of  Qreat  BiJkatB 
■hall  be  reoogniaad  by  PVaaoo  In  tbe  territoiiw  ailtuUed  to  Ihe 
WMt  ol  Um  bana  o(  Ibe  Bnrar  Hanam^  and  that  tho  Infloaooe 
o(  Fkwwa  afaaU  be  neogolaed  by  Greet  Britain  ut  the  lerritoiiM 
litaated  lo  tbe  aeat  at  tbe  aame  region,  aU  tbe  Blamne  po— ■ 
VOL.   I.  qQ 
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Bions  on  the  east  and  sonth-eaBt  of  the  ssone  above  deaoribed 
and  the  adjacent  islands  coming  thus  henoeforih  under  French 
infinence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Siamese  possessions  on 
the  west  of  this  zone  and  of  the  Golf  of  Siam,  including  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  coming  under  Eng- 
lish influence. 

The  two  Contracting  Parties,  disclaiming  all  idea  of  annex- 
ing any  Siamese  territory,  and  determined  to  abstain  from  any 
act  which  might  contravene  the  provisions  of  existing  Treaties, 
agree  that,  with  this  reservation,  and  so  far  as  either  of  them  is 
concerned,  the  two  Governments  shall  each  have  respectively 
liberty  of  action  in  their  spheres  of  influence  as  above  defined. 

II. — Madagasoab 

In  view  of  the  Agreement  now  in  negotiation  on  the  questions 
of  jurisdiction  and  the  postal  service  in  Zanzibar,  and  on  the 
adjacent  coast,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  withdraw 
the  protest  which  they  had  raised  against  the  introduction  of 
the  Customs  Tariff  established  at  Madagascar  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  island  to  France.  The  Government  of  the  French 
Bepublic  take  note  of  this  Declaration. 

m. — New  Hbbbides 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  draw  up  in  concert  an  Ar- 
rangement which,  without  involving  any  modification  of  the 
political  status  quo,  shall  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  absence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of  the  New 
Hebrides. 

They  agree  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  settle  the  disputes 
of  their  respective  nationals  in  the  said  islands  with  regard  to 
landed  property.  The  competency  of  this  Commission  and  its 
rules  of  procedure  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  Agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments. 

In  witness  whereof  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign'Affairs  and  His  Excellency  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  French  Bepublic  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India, 
duly  authorised  for  that  purpose,  have  signed  the  present  De- 
claration and  have  affixed  thereto  their  seals. 

Done  at  London,  in  duplicate,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1904. 
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Bnlmerinoq,  89 

Bomboftts  in  the  North  Sea,  335 

BurkiiiAqai,  83 

Barroaghe,  Sir  John,  304 

Bynkerthoek,  84,  305 


Gabotaoi,  343 

Calyo,  89, 93 

C*nab,  333-339 

CanoellAtion  of  treatiee  on  aoeoont 
of :  their  inoonaisteney  with  tabee- 
quent  roles  of  Intemationftl  Iaw, 
554;  their  vioUtion  by  one  of 
the  partiee,  554;  sabeeqoent 
change  of  etatne  of  a  party,  555  ; 
war,  5S6 

Canning,  ease  of  George,  508 

Canning,  ease  of  Sir  Stratford,  431 

Cape  Breton  Island,  restitution 
of,  to  France,  543 

Capitulations,  373,  463 

Carlowitz,  Peace  treaty  of,  63 

Camazza-Amari,  89 

Camot,  assassination  of,  398 

**  Caroline,'* case  of  the,  1 80, 483, 484 

Caroline  Islands,  sold  by  Spain  to 
Germany,  371 

Casanova,  89 

Caspian  Sea,  331 

Casus  fcederis,  573 

Cavour,  Count,  404 

Cellamare,  case  of  Prince,  440 

Celsus,  300 

Ceremonials,  maritime.  8es  Mari- 
time ceremonials 

Certificate  of  registry,  317 

Cession  of  territory',  368-374 ;  ac- 
quisition of  nationality  through, 

3S5 
Ceylon,  paari  fishery  off  the  coast  1 

of.  333 
Chablais  and  Faudgny,  363 

Chalmers,  94 

Changes  in  the  condition  of  States, 

114-118 


Chapelle,  droit  de,  448 
Chaigte  d'Alfiures,  435 
Charges  des  Aflaires,  435 
Charles  I.,  304 
Charter-party,  318 
Chesapeake,  Bay  of,  347 
Cholera  Conventions,  581 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  409 
Citixen   and   subjeot    of   a    State 

identical  as  far  as  International 

Law  is  coneomed,  349 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  336 
Code    of     signals,    International, 

320 
Codification  of  International  Law, 

35 
Collective   guarantee,   treaties  of, 

57S 
Coloniiil  States  cannot  be  parties 

to  international  negotiation,  506 
Colonies  rank  as  territory  of  the 

motherland,  319 
Comity  of  Nations,  35 
Commercial  Code  of  Signals,  319 
Conunissaries,  493 
Commissions,  International,   493- 

496;  in  the  interest  of  foreign 

creditors,  495 

Como,  Lake  of,  330 

Composite  International  Persons, 
135.133 

C<Nnpromise  clause,  559 

Conception,  Bay  of,  346 

Ccmdominium,  330 

Confederate  States,  1 38 

Conferences.    See  Congresses 

Congo  Commission,  the  interna- 
tional, 338 

Congo  Conference  of  Berlin,  71, 
347.  494.  566 

Congo  Free  Sute,  34 ;  recognition 
of,  71 ;  neutralised,  147 

Congresses,  international:  concep- 
tion of,  509;  cannot  be  distin. 
guished  from  Conferences,  510; 
parties  to,  510;  procedure  at 
5»« 
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Canquesi,  287.  See  also  Subjuga- 
tion 

Gomeil  aftniiaire  maritime  et 
qoarantenaire  at  Alexandria,  495 

GoDBeil  fapMenr  de  eant^  at 
Conrtantinople,  495 

Conaolato  del  mare,  55 

Constance,  Lake  of,  230 

Conatantinople,  Treaty  of  (1888), 

495. 567 
"  Ckmetitation,"  case  of  the,  487 

Constitotional  reetrictions  concern- 
ing the  treaty-making  power,  523 

Consal-general,  467 

Conralar  districle,  467 

Consular  juriadietion  in  non- 
Chziatian  States,  480 

Conaules  decti,  466 

Gonaules  mien,  466 

Conanla:  appointment  of,  469,  470, 
471 ;  arduTefl  o(  478;  consular 
organisation,  466 ;  consules  missi 
and  electi,  466  ;c(msnlar  districts, 
467;  difEerent  cIsmob  o(  467; 
functions  of^  472-474;  general 
character  of,  465 ;  in  non-Christian 
States,  479;   no    obligation    to 

^^  admit,  469;  position  and  privi- 
leges, 475-477 ;  subordinate  to 
diplomatic  envoys,  468  ;  termina- 
tion of  consular  office,  478; 
the  institution  of,  463 

Consuls  marohands,  463 

Contiguity,  right  of,  279 

Contraband,  320 

Convenance,  droit  de,  177 

Conventions,  529 

Co-operation,  183 

Copenhagen:  Peace  treaty  of,  62; 
Treaty  of  1857  abolished  the 
Sound  dues,  251 

Corps,  diplomatic,  425 

Corsica,  221 ;  pledged  by  Genoa  to 
France,  271 

Courland  merged  in  Russia,  270 

Cracow,  republic  of,  144,  205 

Creasy,  ^\x  Edward  Shepherd,  87 


Crete,  international  poaitiop  of,  71 
Crews  of  men-of-war,  their  pi?ff^wn 

when  on  land  abroad,  488 
Crime  against  the  Law  of  Nations, 

201 ;  extraditaUe,  387 ;  polttieal, 

392 
Crimean  war,  69 
Cromwell,  165,  440 
Cruehaga,  90 
Cuba,  independence  ol^  71 
Culte,  droit  du,  448 
•  Cus^,94 
I  Custom,  as  source  of  Litemational 

Law,  21,  22 
Custom'tarifEs,  Union  for  pabfication 

of,  580 
Cutting,  case  of,  197 
Cyprus,  international  pontion  of, 

221 


DAMiaH  Fleet,  case  of;  179 

Danube,  navigation  on  the,  228 

Danube  Commission,  228,  494 

Dardanelles,  251 

Davis,  88 

Dead  Sea,  230,  307 

Death  of  consul,  478 ;  of  diplomatic 

envoy,  461 
Declaration  of  Paris,  68,   564;  of 

St.  Petersburg,  69,  566 
Declarations,  529;  three  kinds  of^ 

De  facto  subjects,  350 

Delagoa  Bay,  case  of,  299 

Delaware,  Bay  o(  247 

Delinquency,  international,  201 

Dalits  complexes,  393 

Delta,  285 

Delusion  and  error  in  parties  to 

treaties,  526 
Deniers  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  82 
Denization,  359,  361 
Deposed  monarohs,  41 1,  422 
Deprivation,    loss    of    nationality 

through,  356 
Derby,  Lwd,  573 


a  of  lamtorj,  398 
DeMrten  doI  to  b«  exlndil«d,  388 
I>«9«gnet,  88,  93 
Diffaity  o(  StelM.  167-170,  437 
DiplomMf,  418 
Diplonuiio  oerpe,  435 
DtplommUo  tavoy* :  AppoJotmsot  ot, 
436,  438  ;  cemmonUl  and  poll- 
Um],  431 ',  elawe*  of,  435  ;  death 
of,     461;      diimJiH)      through 
dalirvry  of  pMspocta,  4 :  exempt 
from  erimiiu)  and  civU  jniudio- 
lion.    439<    445;    exempt    (ram  , 
pollee  r«f^>tioiM,   447'.  eianipt  ' 
from  tubpuuia  m  witneBwi,  446 ; 
asempt  trom  iaxca  uid  the  like, 
448:    exterritoriality    of,    44  ■: 
bmily  of,  455;  found  on  enemy 
territory   by  a  belUgormit,  4Si;  1 
I  of,  433;  immnnity  of 
of,    44' ;    innolabillty 
at   438,   440;   lnt«rfenng    with 
aflkin  of  third  SMm,  453 :  not 
to  inlMfir*  in  internal   poUtiee, 
435 :    oBUal    papen    of,    4>7 ; 
pofeon     and    qoaliKoation     of, 
43iSi  poaition  of,  436;  privilegM 
of.  437;  reception  of,  419,  431 ; 
recall,    458 ;    reftual  to  receive 
eertain     individual*     ae,     43"; 
retinae  of,  453  456;  raqarat  for 
paetporta.  459 ;  riitht  of  cliapal, 
448;    eelf-jariadiotion    of,    4491 
MTvanla  of.  455 ;  temilnaliou  of 
thnrnilairion,  436-46: ;  travelling 
Utrangb  third  State,  4(0 
DiplaaMi»an«w,4i8 
Dimtnrj,  ilile  ol.  177 
OmBiBltaa  of  Ireadae:  in  eoBln- 
lo    fnUlmeni,    S47; 
Bntaal    eoaaeol,    $481 
thrwfh  whhdnwal  by   nMlea, 
S49;  Iknagh    vital  ohaoga   of 
SSO 
Mof  ihe,  no 
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Domio-Petnich^Teei,  36 

Doyen  of  the  dlplomalic  oorpa,  41$ 

Droit :  d'aubaine,  377  ;  de  oonve- 
nanoe,  177  ;  d'Atape.  361 ;  d'«o> 
qnito,  334 ;  da  roeoiun,  331 ;  do 
renvd,  38  c  ;  de  ohapelU,  44S 
(lu  oulte,  448 

Dnboii,  eaae  of,  446 

Duke  of  Bmoewick  r.  King  of 
Hanover,  ill 

Damon  i,  <m 

Dunkirk,  fortification  oj;  $60 


EmcT  of  treaties:  npoo  thepartiee, 
$39;  upon  the  eubjeots  of  the 
partiae,  539:  bow  affected  by 
change*  In  govettimenl,  540; 
Dpon  third  StalM,  m 

EfTeelive  oooupaiion.  Bm  Occu- 
pation 

Egypt,  international  poaition  ot^ 
480 

Eliiabeth,  Qneen,  303,  440 

Bmi(^ioa,3Si;  loea  of  nationality 
Ihrongb,  356 

Zmpenr  William  OmmJ,  SJ3 

Eneloeora,  1 19 

BniguUe,  droit  d',  314 

Envoye  oitraordlnary,  434 

Giguality  of  Statea,  tb,  19 

Erie,  Ijakc,  330,  231 

£rror  and  deliuion  In  partlea  to 
traatiei,  ji^ 

Eiiate  duly,  377 

Btape,  droit  d',  36t 

gniopean  CoomH.  163 

EoropaaB  Daanbe  ComHriiJon.  494 

Exchaoga,  eaao  of  the,  4S7 

"  Euqmmr  "  reqnlifto  far  conank, 


tkron^  c^inuioa  of  time,  548 

ihnaih  reaehiliva  aoBdition,  $48 

Bxpolaioti  ot  liaeltiiwi    In  (be  itia- 

entioo  of  twy  8UM,  378 ;  ia 
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Great  Britain,  378 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 378;  just  eaosee  oC,  379; 
how  eflboted,  381 

Exterritoriality :  of  diplomatic  en* 
voyi,  44 1-450 ;  of  monarchs,  408 ; 
of  presidents  of  republics,  413  ;  of 
men-of-war  in  foreign  waters,  487 

Extinction  of  States,  1 18 

Extraditable  crimes,  387 

Extradition :  conception  of,  382 ;  no 
obligation  to  extradite,  383; 
treaties  stipulating  extradition 
how  arisen,  383 ;  municipal  extra- 
dition laws,  385 ;  of  deserters, 
388;  effectuation  of,  388;  con- 
dition of,  388;  of  political 
criminals,  388,  389-400 

Extradition  Acts,  British,  385 


Faicilt  of  Nations,  definition  of,  12 

Fanchille,  88,  95 

Federal  States,  129,  222 

Female  consuls,  469 

Female  diplomatic  envoys,  426 

Ferguson,  90 

Fetiales,  50 

Field,  36 

Finance  Act  of  1894,  377 

Fiore,  37,  89,  92 

Fisheries :  in  gulfs  and  bays,  242 ; 
in  straits,  250 ;  in  the  maritime 
belt,  242  ;  in  the  Open  Sea,  333- 
338 ;  in  the  North  Sea,  322,  334 ; 
off  the  coast  of  Iceland.  333, 337 ; 
around  the  Faroe  Islands,  337 

Flag :  abuse  of,  on  the  part  of  vessels, 
321 ;  claims  of  vessels  to  sail 
under  a  certain,  3x6 ;  claims  of 
States  to  maritime,  312;  com- 
mercial, 313;  verification  of,  320, 

322 
Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1890, 

374 
Foreign  Offices,  414 

Foreigners  :  subjected  to  territorial 

supremacy,    372  ;     in    Eastern 


countries,  373 ;  under  proteetion 
of  their  home  State*  374  ;  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  to,  375  ;  how 
far  they  can  be  treated  meeordmg 
to  discretion,  376 ;  their  departure 
firom  the  foreign  country,  379;  ex- 
pulsion of,  378-382 ;  reoondoetiao 
of,  381 

Forerunners  of  Grotins,  76 

Form  of  treaties,  528 

Franchise  de  l*hdtel,  442 ;  du 
quartier,  442 

"  Franconia,*'  case  of,  29 

Frederick  III^  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 301 

Frische  Haff;  247 

Fugitive  Offenders  Aet  of  1 88 1 ,  385, 
386 

Fulfilment  of  treaties,  547 

FnU  powers,  426 

Funck-Brentano,  88 

Fundamental  rights  of  States,  158 


Gabblla  emigrationis,  377 
Gallatin,  case  of  the  coachman  of 

Mr.,  4SS 
Gareis,  89,  93 

Geneva  Convention,  69,  565 
Geneva,  Lake  of,  230 
Genoa,  her  sovereignty  over  the  Li- 

gurian  Sea,  301 
Gentilis,  77^  304 
Ghillany,  94 
Gibraltar,  260 
Good  offices,  182,  545 
Great  Powers,  3 ;  hegemony  of,  163 
Greece,  independence  of,  67 
Greeks,  their  rules  for  international 

relations,  48 
Gr^goire,  Abb^,  35 
Grotians,  the,  85 
Grotius,  Hugo,  58,  77-^^,  303 
Guarantee  as  a  means  of  securing 

the  performance  of  treaties,  544 
Guarantee     of      government      or 

dynasty,  184 
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Chiaraiito6»tr«ftliM  of,  573 :  coneep- 
iUm  of,  573 ;  cthoi  of,  574 ;  o<^- 
laotive,  575 

Ga^briant,  MAdame  de,  426 

Golfs,  346 

GulifUn,  Treaty  of,  231 

Gnrney,  oaae  of,  454 

Gyllenlmrg,  eaM  of,  440 


Haoomtt,  case  of,  471 

Hague  :  Conyention  of  1882  con- 
cerning the  fisheries  in  the  North 
Sea,  334 ;  Peace  Conference,  ^7, 
72,  567 ;  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at,  498 

HaU,  Sy,  93 

Halleck,  88, 91 

Hartmann,  88,  92 

Hay-Paunoefote  Treaty,  237,  568 

Heads  of  States:  honours  and 
privileges  of,  406;  position  of, 
406 ;  predicates  of,  167  ;  compe- 
tence of^  405;  recognition  of 
new,  404 ;  legit  imitate  or  usurp- 
ing, 405 

Hefner,  88,  91 

Hertslet,  95 

Herzegovina,  international  |K)sition 
of,  221 

Hinterland.  281 

Hobbes,  4 

Holtsendorff,  89,  93 

Holy  Alliance,  65, 67,  188,  569 

Holy  See,  149-154,420;  cannot  be 
party  to  international  negotiation, 
506 

Hostages  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  performance  of  treaties,  543 

Hoveling  Aets,  24  s 

Hnbertaburg,  Peace  treaty  of,  63 

Humbert  of  Italy,  assassination  of 

King,  398 
H<tningen,  262 
Huron,  Lake  of,  230,  231 
Hutchesun.  83 


IcBLAKD,  fisheries  around,  333,  337 
Illegal  obligations,  538 
Immoral  obligations,  527 
lyimmuniiy  of  domicile,  439 
^  Independ^be  of  States :  definition 

of,   170;  consequenees   of,  171; 

restrictions  upon,  174;  violatioiia 

of,  173 
Indian    vassal    States    of    QnU 

Britain,  135 
"  Indigenousness,**     intemationaI« 

345 

Individuals:  never  sul^ecteof Inter- 
national Law,  19,  341 ;  oljeets 
of  International  Law,  344;  state- 
less, 345,  3W> 

Industrial  property,  union  for 
protection  of,  579 

Inquiry,  lntemad<mal  connnissions 
of,  493 

Institute  of  Intematbnal  LaW|  the* 
36 

Instructions  of  diplomatic  envoys* 

427 

Insurgents  recognised  as  a  bellige- 
rent Power,  99,  112;  do  not  poe* 
sees  the  right  of  legation,  421 

Integrate  territory,  318 

Intercession,  182 

Intercourse  of  States,  191-194 

International  bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national   Court    of  Arbitration, 

499 
International  Code  of  Signals,  320 
International  Commission  oooeani- 

ing  sugar,  496 
International  Commission  of  the 

Congo,  495 

International  Commissions,  493 

International  Commissions  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  creditors,  495 

International  Commissions  of  In- 
quiry, 493 

International  Council  of  Sanitation 
at  Bucharest,  495 

International  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  the  Hague,  498 
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InlemAlioiuJ  CoarU  in  £gypt«  4S0 
Intomalional  erimet,  201  ' 

JnUMmational  deUnqoeociet,  201 
Iniamatioiud  Law:  buis  of,    15;  j 
oodifieatlon  of,  35 ;  definition  of,  | 
3;  dominion  o(  30;  faetors  in- 
flaenoing  the  growth  ot  24;  legal 
focee  of,  4;    relations    between 
International  Law  and  Municipal 
Law,  25;  Statee  as  eabjeote  of, 
18;  aonroeeof,  20 
Intemattonal  Law  Aaeooiation,  the,  1 

37 

Intemetional  negotiation.  See  Ne- 
gotiation 

International  offiees  eonceming: 
■agar,  498 ;  enetomB  tarifb,  497 ; 
industrial  prc^erty,  497;  mari- 
time offlee  at  Zanzibar,  497; 
poaUl,  496;  telegraph,  496; 
traniporta,  497;  weig^  and 
mMynuM,  499;  works  of  litera- 
tore  and  art,  497 

International  personality  as  a  body 
of  qnalities,  159;  dsAnition  of, 
160 

International  persons,  99 

International  transactions.  5ee 
Transactions 

Intemnnoios,  424 

Interpretatio  authentica,  560 

Interpretation  of  treaties,  559 

Intervention,  74 ;  admissibility  in 
de&ult  of  right,  185 ;  by  ri^^t, 
183;  concerning  a  treaty  con- 
elnded  by  other  States,  545  ;  defi-  j 
nitionof,  181 ;  for  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  185  ;  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity,  186 

Inviolability  of  diplomatic  envoys, 

438,  440 

Irish  Sea,  250 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  404,  41 1 

Island,  new-bom,  285 

Italy  as  a  Great  Power,  164;  her 
law  of  guarantee  concerning  the  , 
Pope,  150  ! 


Jacquiv,  case  of,  394 
James  I.,  302,  450 

Japan,  33,  71,  164 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline,  82 

Jenldnson,  94 

Jews :  their  rules  for  international 
relations,  45  ;  their  treatment  in 
Russia,  347 ;  their  treatment  in 
Boumania,  366,  347 ;  sometime 
excluded  from  Gibraltar,  360 

"Journal  TeUgraphique,**  496 

Juges  consuls,  463 

Jurisdiction,  194- 197 ;  in  Straits,  250; 
on  the  Open  Sea,  195,  315-324 ; 
over  citizens  abroad,  195  ;  over 
crews  of  men-of-war  when  on 
land  abroad,  487 ;  ovfi|rforei|Qien 
i4irQadAJ96 ;  over  foreign  vessels 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  a  State, 
316;  over  pirates,  330;  withm 
the  maritime  bel^  244 

Jus:  albinagii,  377 ;  avoeandi,  350; 
quarteriorum,  442 ;  representa- 
tionis  omnimodae,  405  ;  transitos 
innoxii,  45 1 


Kadiardoi,  Treaty  of,  420 

Kamptz,  95 

Kara  Sea,  308 

Kardis,  Peace  treaty  of,  62 

Katschenowsky,  36 

Kattegat,  the,  257 

Keiley,  case  of^  431 

Kelmis,  220 

Kent,  James,  87 

Kertch,  Strait  ot  307 

Kiaochau  leased  to  Germany,  271 

King's  Chambers,  247 

Kl(lber,88,9i,95 

Kosta,  case  of  Martin,  367 

Kurische  Hafifi  247 


Laibach,  Congress  of,  66 
Lakes,  330 
Landlocked  seas,  230 
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Language  of  diplomacy,  418 

Law  of  gnarantoe,  the  Italian,  150 

Law  of  Naiiona.  809  Liiemational 
Law 

Law  of  NataM,  79 

Law-making  Ireatiea,  23,  518,  563- 
S68 

Lawrence,  87, 93 

Lease  of  territory,  12 1 

Legation:  oombined,  428;  institu- 
tion of,  416;  members  of,  453, 

454:  right  of,  41S 
Legati  a  latere  or  de  latere,  424 
Legnano,  76 
Leibnitz,  94 

Letters  of  credence,  426,  457 
Lettre  de  provision,  458;  de  r^cr^- 

ance,458 
Levi,  Leone,  87 
Lieber,  36 

Lincoln,  assassination  of,  398 
Liszt,  89,  93 
Literature,  onion  for  the  protection 

of  works  of,  579 
Logbook,  317 
Loiubardy  ceded  in  1859  by  Austria 

to  France,  272 
London  :  Conference  of  1841,  61  ; 

of  1871,69;  of  1883,  99;  Treaty 

of  1831,  564;  of   1840,  533;  of 

1841,  252,  347;  of  1867,  566;  of 

1871,232.252,311,  552 
Loriuier,  Jamea,  87f  93 
Loss  of  territory,  296 
Louisiana  boundary  dispute,  279 
L'Unlon  Postale,  49^ 
Luxemburg,  neutralisation  of,  146 
Lynuxin  Pass,  249 


Macastkit  v.  Garbut,  448 
Macldntosh,  8ir  Jaiucs,  390 
McLaod,  case  of,  483 
Magellan,  StraiU  of.  250,  $68 
Maine,  Sir  Henry  Sniuner,  87 
Mancini,  36 
Manifest  of  cargo,  317 


Mankind,  rights  of,  346 
Manning,  87,  91 
Mardyok,  port  of,  560 
Marino,  international    position  of 
San,  139 

belt,  239-346 

170.242,302, 

Marmora  Sea,  307 

Martens,  Charles  de,  85 

Martens,  F.  von,  90, 93 

Martens,  G.  F.  von,  84 

Mary,  Queen,  302 

Matzen,  90 

Means  of  securing  performanoo  of 
treaties,  542;  guarantee,  $44; 
hostages,  543;  oaths,  542;  occu- 
pation of  territory,  543 ;  pledge, 

543 
Mediation,  182,  545 

Mendoia,  Spanish  Ambassador, 
303 ;  case  of,  439 

Men-of-war:  proof  of  eharaeter, 
485 ;  in  foreign  waters,  485 ; 
position  in  foreign  waters,  487; 
position  on  the  high  seas,  posi- 
tion of  erew  on  land  abroad, 
488  * 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1894),  322 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts  of  1873 
and  1874,  319 

Metric  system,  Convention  coneem- 

ingi  S79 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  424 
.  Ministers  Resident,  424 
I  Mixed  Commission  of  the  Danubti 

494 
Mohl,  9$ 

Moldavia,  420 

Monaco,  international  position  itf, 

»39 
Monaldcichi,  case  of,  409 

Monarchs :  travelling  incognito,  4 10; 
sovereignty  of,  407;  considera- 
tion due  to,  407  ;  deposed  or  abdi- 
cated, 41  ii  422;  exterritoriality 
of,  408 ;  in  the  service  oriokjeets 
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of  foreign  Powers,  41 1 ;  position 

of  wife  o(  409 ;  aeU  of  violence 

oommitled  by   a  foreign,  400; 

retinae  of  monAreh  abroed,  410 
Mooetaiy  Conventions,  582 
Monioe  Doctrine,  66, 188 
IContenegro:  inclependenoe  of,  70; 

reetrieted    to   having    a    com- 

mereial  flag  only,  313 
Monti,  ease  of  ICarquis  de,  453 
Moors  in  Gibraltar,  260 
Moceenet,  220 
Moroeco,  protection  of  natives  by 

foreign  Powers,  351 
Moser,  84 

fcvoqgid-nation  claiise,  518, 

541 

Mnlbonse  merged  in  1798  in 
PVanoe,  270 

Municipal  Law  not  identical  with 
law  in  general,  9;  relations  be- 
tween International  and  Muni- 
cipal Law,  25 

Muster  Boll,  317 


Kamis  of  veseels,  318 

Narrow  Seas,  249 

NationaL    See  Citizen 

Nationality:  absent,  364;  acquisi- 
tion o(  352 ;  conoeption  of,  348 ; 
difficulties  arising  ftom  double 
and  absent  nationalities,  366; 
doable,  362;  function  of^  349; 
^om  of,  355 ;  the  link  between 
individuals  and  International 
^w,  345 ;  principle  of,  67,  74 

Natural  boundaries,  255 

Natural  boundaries  eentu  politico, 
256 

Naturalisation  Acts,  British,  359, 
360,361,364,368 

Naturalisation  in  Great  Britain,  360 

Naturalisation:  acquisition  of  na- 
tionality by,  353 ;  loss  of  nation- 
ality through,  357,  359 ;  through 
grant  on  application,  357,  360 


Naturalists,  the,  82 

Naval  War   Code  of   the    United 

States,  3S 
Navigation :  in  galfe  and  bays,  248; 
fai  straits,  250;  on  rivars,   226- 
229;    on   the   Open    Sea*  311; 
throng  the  Straits  of  Magelfan, 
250,  568;   within  and   throng 
the  maritime  belt,  243,  312 
Negotiation:  by  uribotn  ooiidacted, 
507;  conoeptionof^505  ;  end  and 
efibot    of,   508;   fnrm    oC.    508 
parties  to,  505 ;  porpoae  of,  506 
Nemo  plus  juris  transferre  potest 

qoam  ipse  habet,  272 
Nemo  potest  exuere  patriam,  359 
Neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  552 
Neatralised  States,  140-147;  ean- 
not  cede  territory  without  con- 
sent of  the  Powers,  269 ;  can  be 
parties   to   defensive     sJllancfs, 

571 
Newfoundland  fishery  dispate,  260 

Niemeyer,  95 

Nikitschenkow,  case  of^  444 

Nillins,  case  of,  387 

North  Channel,  250 

Notarial  functions :  of  consols,  474, 

of  diplomatic  envoys,  435 
Notification:   as  an    intematioinal 

transaction,  514 :  of  a  change  in 

the  headship  of  a  State,  404 ;  of 

occupation,  278 
Nuncios,  424 
Nymeguen,  treaty  of,  6r 
Nys,9o,95 
Nystaedt,  treaty  of,  62 


Oath  as  a  means  of  securing  per- 
formance of  treaties,  529,  542 

Occupation  of  territory.  275-283; 
as  a  means  of  securing  the  per- 
formance  of  treaties,  543 ;  con- 
ception of,  275 ;  extent  of,  279 ; 
how  effected,  276 ;  notification  of, 
278,  514;  object  of,  276 
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Offioe  Miitnl  dM  tisn^Kirta  inter- 

"  rwlemenl  Beige."  nss  of  tbo,  487 

■utionftDx,497 

OUron.  Uw>  oi;  56 

546 ;  good  offloM  Kod  nwditttlen. 

OUv»,  Pe»oe  treMy  o(,  61 

545 ;  inlMVMtion,  545 

OUv»rt.M«rqiii.<to.  89.9s 

Oinptodk,95 

PvU  of  treMiei,  53a 

Ontario,  LaIw  of,  130.  231 

Pauport  of  vmmU,  317 

Oaim*  to  •overeipity  ovar  ptirta 

Petwe  ConftoinM  mt   tht  H*guo 

of,  301;  eoUlnoDs  on,  319;   con- 

('899).  S67 

ooptioaof.  306:  6.heriMinlh«, 

PMoe    imly    of   Ais-U-dutpallB 

333-338 ;  fre«dom  of,  308-314 :  in 

(l668),6r;   ((748),63;  Culowitt, 

tima  of  wu.  31 1 ;  jnriadiotion  on, 

61:  Cfqwnbagen,  62;   Huberta- 

3iS-3=4;   UgiX  order    on.   309; 

bnrg,  63:  Kaiavdgi  (1774).  4»; 

lUtvlgaUon  on,   311;  plnwy  on. 

NyrtMdt,  63;   OUvk,  63;   Paiia 

oter  inerehuitnian  on  Lhe  Open 

(1763), 63;  (1856),  67,  3II.494; 

Bm,   330;    right   of   puwait  on. 

{1898)91;   l-wgM   (1866).  343: 

331  ;  ahipwraok  ud  dirtrew  on. 

Itaatadl    and   Baden,  611    Boa- 

•kild,    6:;    Bynriek,    61;    Smi 

338-340 :  vorifioftUon  of  Hm  on. 

8l«&no,  70.  S4S :  *•  PyrwioM, 

330 

Opmtlon  of  DfeUn  H  ft  mod*  of 

61,  360,  560;  VenaOlM  (1783), 

loafa«  URllo>7.  397 

^^^Hbaim,  B«iuri«b  BMnwI,  88 

W«*plMaifcS63 

^^KTlo- ofnUioD.Ut]' tbroufb. 

PMri  fialwT7  oS  Cajlon  snd  in  thi 

P«d«n  Qnlt  33J 

Pwrdan  OuU.  pwl  Odury  In  thm. 

»74 

333 

Ongon  Boondfcrj  duqraU,  379 

43' 

PwMtul  niirmuoy :  daftnitlon  ot, 

PuMina  Cuul.  136.  $68 

rf.173 

ru)do,89 

Penonnl  nnkm  of  Stalaa,  ia6 

P*|«l  Nonoio.     5*r  Nnncfo 

PwtUb,  89 

I'apkl  BtMM,  149 

Philip  U.  of  Bp«n,}M 

PhnUuon,  Sir  Boliwt.  87,  91 

40« 

cf  miUMriM  lifasnpti  okUm. 
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339!    D»,iMtim  td.    68,   $64; 

PUdali^yn,  88.  93 

iWil«rtjrf(i7«3).63:(l8s6). 

Pbniilaal.S9 

167.333.311,494:  (i898),9i 

paiM,  aUiuM  oC  539 
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Ptrata  lum  mulat  domiiiiiiiii,  331 
PirateB :  juriBdiofcion  over,  278 ;  may 

be  panmed  into  the  territorial 

maritime  belt,  330 
Plague  Conventions,  581 
Flaten-HaOennuidy  eaae  of  Gomiti 

291 
Flebisoite   oonoeming   cession   of 

territory,  373 
Pledge,  221 
Pleins  poavoirs,  427 
Poland,  partition  of,  144,  295 
Political  agents :  public,  489;  secret, 

490;  spies,  491 

Political  crime,  conception  of,  392 

Political  criminals,  non-extradition 
oi;  389-400 

PdUcitations,  524 

Poison,  Archer,  87 

Pope,  position  of  the,  149-154.  See 
alao  Holy  See 

Port  Arthur  leased  to  Bnssia,  271 

Position:  of  diplomatio  envoys, 
436;  of  armed  forces  abroad, 
483 ;  of  consols,  475 ;  of  diplo- 
matic envoys  as  regards  third 
States,  450 

Positivists,  the,  83 

Postal  Union,  Universal,  577 

Powers  of  men-of-war  over  mer- 
chantmen of  all  nations,  320 

Pradier-Fod^r^,  88,  93 

Pragae,  Peace  treaty  of  (1866),  343 

Predicates  of  heads  of  States,  167 

Prescription,  293-296 

Presidents  of  republics :  not  sove- 
reigns, 412  ;  position  of,  412,  413 

Private  International  Law :  concep- 
tion, 4 ;  conventions  concerning, 
580 

Privateering  abolished  by  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  68,  564 

Privileges  of :  consuls,  476 ;  couriers, 

456;    diplomatic   envoys,    437; 

members  of  legation,  454  | 

Proconsul,  468  { 

Protection,  treaties  of,  576  j 


Pkoteotloii  of  eiiisens  abroad*  374 
Protectorate,  138 

Protectorate  as  preenrsor  (tf  occupa- 
tion, 280 

^rMg^9  350 

Protest  as  an  international  traasse- 

tion,  515 
Prussia  becomes  a  Great  Power,  6 
Public  political  agents,  489 
Pufendorf,  4,  82 
Punctationes,  524 
Pyrenees,  Peace  of  the,  61 


Baohbl,  83 

Bailway  transports  and  freis^itB, 
Union  concerning,  578 

Bank  of  States,  164 

Bastadt  and  Baden,  Peace  treaty 
of,  61 

Batification  of  treaties :  oonoeptioo, 
531 ;  rationale  for,  532 ;  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  533;  space 
of  time  for,  534 ;  refusal  of,  534 ; 
form  of;  535 ;  by  whom  efifocted, 
536 ;  not  to  be  partial  or  condi- 
tional, 537  ;  effect  of,  538 

Bationale  for  the  fireedom  of  the 
Open  Sea,  313 

Beal  union  of  States,  127 

Bebus  sic  stantibus,  clause  of,  550 

Becall  of  diplomatic  envoys,  458 

Beception  of  diplomatic  envoys, 
429,431,432 

Beception  of  foreigners :  no  obliga- 
tion to  receive  foreigners,  369; 
may  be  received  conditionaUy 
only,  370;  right  of  asylum,  371 

Becognition  of  a  new  head  of  a 
State,  404 

Becognition  of  a  State  through 
appointment  of  consul,  471 

Becognition :  of  States,  108- 1 13  ;  of 
insurgents  as  a  belligerent  Power, 
112;  of  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  113;  of  a  change  in 
the  title  of  a  State,  113,  166 
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Baoondaetion  of  foreigners,  581 
Reoonfirmmlion  of  ireedes,  558 
BeooQiM,  droil  de,  331 
Bedintegrelion,      acqniaition      of 

natioiudity  by,  354 
Redintegration  of  treaties,  558 
Begents,4ii 
Release,  loss  of  nationality  through, 

356 
Renewal  of  treaties,  557 

Renunciation  as  an  international 
tranBaction,  575 

Renvoi,  droit  de,  381 

Residents,  423 
esponsales,  416 

Re^Kmnbility  of  States,  198-214; 
for  acts  of  heads  of  States,  206 ; 
for  acts  of  members  of  Qovem- 
ments,  207;  for  acts  of  diplo- 
matic envoys,  207;  for  sets  of 
Parliaments,  208;  for  aets  of 
courts  of  jostiee,  208 ;  for  aets  of 
officials  and  military  forces,  209 ; 
for  acts  of  private  individuals, 
211 ;  for  acts  of  insurgents  and 
rioters,  212 

Res  transit  oom  sno  onere,  272 

Retinue  of  diplomatic  envoys,  453- 
456;  of  monarchs  abroad,  410 

Retorsion,  370 

Revolt  as  a  mode  of  losing  terri- 
tory. 297 

Rhodian  laws.  56 

Right :  of  asylum,  371,  444,  488  ;  of 
chapel,  448 ;  of  oontiguity,  279 ; 
of  protection  over  citiiens  abroad, 
374 ;  of  pursuit  on  the  sea,  321 

Right  of  legation :  conception,  419 ; 
what  States  possess  the,  420;  by 
whom  exercised,  421 ;  not  pos- 
sessed by  a  revolutionary  party 
recognised  as  a  belligerent  Power, 

42" 
Bights  of  mankind,  346 

Ripperda,  ease  of  Duke  of,  442 

Biqnelme,  89 

Rivers,  229.    See  aUo  Navigation 


Rivier,  90i  93t  94 
Rolin,95 

Roeskild,  Peaee  treaty  of;  62 
Romans,   their    rules   for    inter- 
national relations,  50 
Ross,  case  of  Bishop,  423 
Ronmania,  independenoe  o(  70 
Rousset,94 
Royal   honours.   States    enjoying, 

165 
Rutherford,  83 

Ryswiok,  Peaee  treaty  o(  61 


8a,  case  of  Don  Fantaleon,  455 

Saalfeld,88 

SaekviUe,  ease  of  Lord,  436 

St.  George's  Channel,  249 

St.  Petersburg,  Declaration  of,  69, 

566 
Sandona,  89 

Sanitary  Conventions,  581 
Sanitation,    International  CouneU 

of,  at  Bucharest,  495 
San  Marino,  international  position 

of,  139 
San  Stefano,  Peace  treaty  of,  70, 545 
Santa  Lucia,  case  of,  299 
Sarawak,  265 
Sarpi,  Paolo,  304 
Sehmalz,  88 
Schmauss,  94 
Schnaeb^l^,  ease  of,  492 
Scott,  Sir  WUliam,  91 
Sea-brief;  317 
Sea-letter.  317 
Seal  fisheries  in  the  Behring  Sea, 

336 
Secret  political  agents,  490 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  414 
Selden,  John,  81,  304 
Self-jurisdiction :     of     diplomatie 

envoys,  449;  of  monarchs  abroad, 

409 
Self-preservation,  1 77-181 
Semi-sovereign.     See     Half*    and 

Part- Sovereign 
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Seneca,  2io 

SeryU,  independenoe  oC  70 
Servitndee,  257-263 
Shimonoeeki,  Peace  treaty  of,  545 
Ship.  SMYeaed 

SUp-papen,  317 

Shipwreek  on  the  Open  Sea,  324 

Slave-trade,  321,  347 

Smith,  F.  E.,  87 

Solent,  the,  249 

SoUerino,  batUe  o(  522 

SoK^t  Albert,  88 

Soodan,  mtemational  position  of, 

220 
Sonli^eaie  0(451 
Sound  doea,  250 

Sources  of  International  Law,  20 
South  African  BepnUie,  136,  157, 
420;     her    alliance    with    the 
Orange  Free  State,  571 
Soveraigntj :  conception  alt  loi ; 
divisibility   of  sovereign^  con- 
tested, 103 ;  history  of  meaning 
of  sovereignty,  103-108 ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  soserainty,  134 
Sovereignty  of  monarohs,  407 
Spheres  of  influence,  281 
Spice,  491 

l^pringer,  ease  of,  442 
State,  conception  of;  100 
State  property.    Sm  State  territory 
States :  changes  in  the  conditiops 
o(  114-117;  confederated,  128; 
dignity  of,  167-170,  437 ;  cqn*- 
lity  of,  164  ;  extinction  of ,  118; 
Federal,  129;   full-  and  not-fdll 
Sovereign,   10 1;  heads  oC  403- 
414;  independence  of;  170;  inter- 
course of,  191-194;  jurisdiction 
of,   194-197;    neutralised,   140- 
147;    non-Christian,   147;  part- 
Sovereign,  420;  personal  supre- 
macy of,  170;  personal  union  of, 
126;    possessing  royal  honours, 
165 ;  rank  of,  164 ;  real  union  of; 
127;    recognition   of,    1 19-124; 
responsibility  of;   198-214;  self- 


preeervatiop  of,  177-181 ;   tscri- 
torial  supremaey  of^   170;   titlsi 
oC  166;  under  proteetorate,  137; 
vassal,  133.  420.  470 
State  servitudes,  257-263 
State  territory:  deHnitimi  ol,  217: 
di£brent  khids  of^  218;  diflerent 
parts    of;   222;       dianiembesed, 
218;    importance   of,    219;    in- 
alienability of  parts  of;  224  ;  **  in- 
tegrate,** 218 
States   under  protoctomta   e^nnot 
cede  territory  without  consent  of 
the  superior  State,  270 
Stoerk,  95 
Stowell,  Lord,  91 

Straits,  249;  of  MagellAn,  250,  568 
Stuart  Pretender,  the,  260 
Snares,  77 

Sulgect  of  a  State,  his  positioo  when 
a  diplomatie  e&vpy  of  a  foreign 
State,  430,  note  2 
Sulqugation:  conoeptioii  o(  287; 
consequences  of,  290 ;  in  contra- 
distinction  to  oce^pfttion,  288; 
justification  of;  288 :  of  the  whole 
or  of  a  part  of  enemy  territory, 
289;  veto  of  third  Powera,  292 
Sulgugation,  aequisitioa  of  nation- 
ality throu|^  355 
Subsoil,  tenitorial,  223 
Succession  of  States,  119-124 
Sues  Canal,  234,  495,  567 
Sugar  Convention,  496,  582 
Sully,  case  of;  449 
Sun  Tat  Sen,  ease  of,  445 
Suserainty,  conception  of,  134 
Sweden-Norway    a    Beml     Union, 

127 
Switseiland,  neutralisation  o(  144 


Tabula  Amalfitana,  56 
!  Taybr,  Hannis,  88,  93 
Telegraph  Union,  Univeraal,  578 
Terrae  potestas  finitur  ubi  finitur 
armorum  vis,  241 
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Territorial  supremacy :  eonse- 
queneee  of,  173;  definition  of, 
171;  reairictiona  upon,  175; 
violatlona  of,  173 

Territorial  waters,  222 

Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act, 
29.  242.  243,  244,  250 

Territorium  clausum,  218 

Textor,  83 

Thalweg,  254 

ThomasiuR,  82 

Toll,  maritime,  243,  250 

Tourkuiantschai,  Treaty  of,  23 1 

Toorville,  case  of,  386 

Transactions,  diflerent  kinds  of, 
513;  declarations,  513;  notifica- 
tions, 514;  protests,  515;  denun- 
eiations,  573 

Transvaal.  See  South  African 
Hepnblic 

Treaties :  accession  and  adhesion  to, 
546:  bindinff  force  of,  519;  can- 
eollation  of,  555;  conception  of, 
517;  constitutional  restrictions 
eonceming  the  treaty-making 
power,  $23;  diflerent  kinds  of, 
518  ;  efloct  of,  539;  expiration  and 
dissolution  of,  547  553;  form  of, 
528 ;  fulfilment  of,  547  ;  intcrprc- 
tAtion  of,  559;  law-making,  23, 
S'^  S^^)  568;~ine*ns  of  securing 
performance  of,  542 ;  objects  of, 
526;  of  alliance,  569;  of  gua- 
rantee, $73;  of  protection,  576; 
pactum  de  rontrahendo,524  ;  par- 
ttcipAtion  of  third  States  in,  544 ; 
parties  to.  521,  524.  S^S*  T*6t 
parts  of,  530 ;  pnnctationes,  534  ; 
ratification  of,  $31-539;  reeon- 
firmattoii  of,  558  ;  redintegration 
of,  S58;  renewal  of,  $57;  void- 
M>M  of,  553;  who  can  exer- 
citte  the  treaty »inaking  power? 

Troppau,  Congresa  of.  ^/> 

Tunis,  international  position  of,  140 

Turkey,  reception  into  the  Family  of 

VOL.    I. 


Nations  through  Peace  treaty  of 
Paris  (1856),  33 
Twiss,  Sir  Travers,  87,  91 

Ullxann,  89,  93,  581 

Ulpianus,  300 

Unions:  cholera  and  plague,  581  ; 
customs  tarifis  publication,  580; 
industrial  property,  579;  litera- 
ture and  art,  579;  metric  s>*s- 
tem.  579;  monetary,  582;  phyl- 
loxera, 58 1 ;  postal,  577;  private 
International  Law,  580;  sugar, 
582;  telegraph,  578;  wild  ani- 
mals in  Africa,  582 ;  railway,  578 

United  States  of  America :  becomes 
Great  Power,  69,  164 ;  intervene 
in  the  revolt  of  Cuba,  7 1 ;  naval 
war  code  of,  38 

Universal  Postal  Union,  577  ;  Tele- 
graph Union,  577 

Usage,  international,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  international  eustom, 


'*'* 


Usurper,  405 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  61,  360,  560 

Vassal  Sutes,  133,420,  470,  54S. 

noU    t ;    cannot   cede   territory 

without  consent  of  suzerain  270; 

can  they  be  parties  to  Alliances  ? 

S7it  to  negotiation  and  treaties? 

506,  521 :  Indian  vassal  States  of 

Great  Britain,  135 
Vattel,  86 
Venice  ceded  by  Austria  to  France, 
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